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In  this  edition  I  bava  made  many  additions  to  every  part 
of  the  subject.  I  have  been  led  to  do  this,  because  there  are 
so  many  ixnportAftt  applications  which  it  did  net  seem  proper 
to  pass  over  without  pome  notice.  I  have  found  how  difficult 
it  is  net  te  reader  a  beok  formidable  to  the  student  by  its  size 
and  yet  to  suj^y  some  information  at  least  on  all  the  chief 
pointa  of  a  great  subjeet.  I  believe  the  reader  will  not  find 
any  portion  treated  at  greater  length  than  is  necessary  to  render 
the  argomei^t  intelligible. 

As  in*  the  former  editions^  each  chapter  has  been  made  as 
far  as  possible  complete  in  itself^  so  that  all  that  relates  to  any 
one  part  of  the  subject  may  be  found  in  the  same  place.  This 
arrangement  will  be  found  convenient  for  those  who  are  already 
acquainted  with  the  subjeet,  as  it  will  enable  them  to  direct 
their  attention  to  those  parts  in  which  they  may  feel  most  in- 
terested. It  will  also  enable  the  student  to.^leet  his  own  order 
of  reading  the  subject.  The  student  who  is  just  beginning 
Dynamics  may  not  wish  to  be  delayed  by  a  long  chapter  of 
preliminary  analysis  before  he  enters  on  the  real  subject  of  the 
book.  He  may  therefore  begin  at  D'Alembert's  Principle  and 
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only  read  those  parts  of  Chapter  I.  to  which  reference  is  made. 
Other  readers  may  also  wish  to  pass  on  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  great  principles  of  Angular  Momentum  and  Yis  Viva. 
Though  a  different  order  will  be  foimd  advisable  for  different 
persons^  I  have  ventured  to  indicate  a  list  of  Articles  to  which 
those  who  are  just  beginning  the  subject  should  first  turn  their 
attention. 

It  will  be  observed  that  a  chapter  has  been  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  Motion  in  Two  Dimensions.  This  course  has  been 
adopted  because  it  seemed  expedient  to  separate  the  difficulties 
of  Dynamics  from  those  of  Solid  Geometry. 

I  have  attempted  to  give  a  slight  historical  notice  whenever 
I  felt  it  could  be  briefly  .done.  This  course,  if  not  carried  too 
far,  will  I  believe  be  found  to  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
subject  But  the  success  of  this  attempt  is  far  from  complete. 
In  the  earlier  portions  of  the  subject  I  had  the  guidance  of 
Montuela,  and  further  on  there  was  Prof.  Gayley's  Report  to  the 
British  Association.  With  the  help  of  these  the  task  became 
comparatively  easy;  but  in  some  other  portions  the  number  of 
Memoirs  which  have  been  written  is  so  vast,  that  anything  but 
the  slightest  notice  has  been  rendered  impossible.  A  useful 
theorem  is  many  times  discovered,  and  probably  each  time  with 
some  variations.  It  is  thus  often  difficult  to  ascertain  who  is 
the  first  author.  I  have  therefore  foimd  it  necessary  to  correct 
some  of  the  references  given  in  the  seooiMl  edition,  and  to  add 
references  where  there  were  none  before. 

Throughout  each  chapter  there  will  be  found  numerous  ex* 
amples,  many  very  easy  and  others  which  are  intended,  for  the 
more  advanced  student  In  order  to  obtain  as  great  a  variety 
of  problems  as  possible,  I  have  added  a  further  collection  at 
the  end  of  each  chapter,  taken  from  the  Examination  Papers 
which  have  been  set  in  the  University  and   in  the  Colleges. 
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Some  of  these  are  such  excellent  illustrations  of  dynamical 
principles  that  they  will  certainly  be  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  the  student. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  how  much  I  am  in- 
debted to  Mr  Webb,  of  St  John's  College,  for  the  great  assist- 
anoe  he  has  given  me  in  correcting  the  proofi.  of  the  fiist  eight 
chapters,  and  for  the  suggestions  he  has  made  to  me.  Most  of 
the  examples  in  these  chapters  have  also  been  very  kindly 
verified  by  him.  Several  others  also  of  my  Mends  have  greatly 
assisted  me  by  correcting  some  proof-sheets  for  me,  particularly 
Mr  Edwards,  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  who  has  read  the  proofs 
of  the  last  three  chapters. 

Some  portions  of  this  edition  have  been  written  several  years 
ago,  and  the  printing  has  extended  over  two  yeai'S.  This  course, 
though  open  to  many  objections,  was  rendered  unavoidable  by 
the  pressure  of  other  engagements.  I  have  therefore  found  it 
necessary  to  add  a  few  Notes,  chiefly  historical,  at  the  end  of 
the  treatise. 

EDWARD  J.  ROUTH. 

Pbtkbboube, 

April  24,  1877. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ON   FINDING  MOMENTS  OF  INERTIA  BY  INTEGRATION. 

1.  In  the  subsequent  pages  oT  this  work  it  will  be  found 
that  certain  integrals  continually  recur.  It  is  therefore  convenient 
to  collect  these  into  a  preliminary  chapter  for  reference.  Though 
the  bearing  of  these  on  Dynamics  may  not  be  obvious  beforehand, 
yet  the  student  may  be  assured  that  it  is  as  useful  to  be  able  to 
write  down  moments  of  inertia  with  facility  as  it  is  to  be  able 
to  quote  the  centres  of  grasvity -of  the  elementary  bodies. 

In  addition  however  to  these  necessary  propositions  there  are 
many  others  which  are  useful  as  giving  a  more  complete  view  of 
the  arrangement  of  the  axes  of  inertia  in  a  body.  These  also 
have  been  included  in  tbis  chapter  though  they  are  not  of  the 
same  importance  as  the  former. 

2.  All  the  integrals  used  in  Dynamics  as  weU  as  those  used 
in  Statics  and  some  other  branches  of  Mixed  Mathematics  are 
included  in  the  one  form 

1 1  laf^i/Pzy  dx  dy  e&, 

where  (a,  /9,  7)  have  particular  values.  In  Statics  two  of  these 
three  exponents  are  usually  zero,  and  the  third  is  either  unity 
or  zero,  according  as  we  wish  to  find  the  numerator  or  denomi- 
nator of  a  coordinate  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  In  Dynamics 
of  the  three  exponents  one  is  zero,  and  the  sum  of  the  other  two 
is  usually  equal  to  2.  The  integral  in  all  its  generality  has  not 
yet  been  fuUy  discussed,  probably  because  only  certain  cases  have 
any  real  utility.  In  the  case  in  which  the  body  considered  is 
a  homogeneous  ellipsoid  the  value  of  the  general  integral  has 
been  found  in  gamma  functions  by  Lejeune  Dirichlet  in  Vol.  rv. 
of  liouville's  Journal.  His  results  were  afterwards  extended  by 
LiouviUe  in  the  same  volume  to  the  case  of  a  heterogeneous 
ellipsoid  in  which  the  strata  of  uniform  density  ere  similar 
ellipsoids. 

In  this  treatise,  it  is  intended  to  restrict  ourselves  to  the  con- 
sideration of  moments  and  products  of  inertia,  as  being  the  only 
cases  of  the  integral  which  are  useful  in  Djmamics. 
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2  MOMENTS  OF  INERTIA. 

3.  If  the  mass  of  every  particle  of  a  material  system  be 
multiplied  by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  a  straight  line,  the 
sum  of  the  products  so  formed  is  called  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  system  about  that  line. 

If  Jf  be  the  mass  of  a  system  and  k  be  such  a  quantity  that 
MJf  is  its  moment  of  inertia  about  a  given  straight  line,  then  k 
is  called  the  radivs  of  gyration  of  the  system  about  that  line. 

The  term  ''moment  of  inertia"  was  introduced  by  Euler,  and 
has  now  got  into  general  use  wherever  Rigid  Dynamics  is  studied. 
It  will  be  convenient  for  us  to  use  the  following  additional  terms. 

If  the  mass  of  every  particle  of  a  material  system  be  multi- 
plied by  the  square  of  its  distance  from  a  given  plane  or  fi'om  <a 
given  pointy  the  sum  of  the  products  so  formed  is  called  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  system  with  reference  to  that  plane  or 
that  point. 

If  two^'straight  lines  Oa,  Oy  be  taken  as  axes,  and  if  the  mass 
of  every  particle  of  the  system  be  multiplied  by  its  two  co- 
ordinates X,  y,  the  sum  of  the  products  so  formed  is  called  the 
prodwst  ofimeiiM  of  the  system  about  those  two  axes. 

This  might,  perhaps  more  conveniently,  be  called  the  product 
of  inertia  of  the  system  with  reference  to  the  two  co-ordinate 
planes  aoz,  yz. 

4.  Let  a  body  be  referred  to  any  rectangular  axes  Ox^  Oy, 
Oz  meeting  in  a  point  0,  and  let  x,y,zhe  the  co-ordinates  of  any 
particle  m,  then  according  to  these  definitions  the  moments  of 
inertia  about  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  respectively  will  be 

The  moments  of  inertia  with  regard  to  the  planes  yz,  zx,  acy, 
respectively,  will  be 

A'^lma?,    B^Xmf,    G=^%m^. 

The  products  of  inertia  with  regard  to  the  axes  yz^  zx^  xy^ 
will  be 

D  —  Xmyz^    E = Xmzx,    F=^  Xmay. 

Lastly,  the  moment  of  inertia  with  regard  to  the  origin  will  be 

H=»tm{a?  +  ^  +  si^^%mf^j 
where  r  is  the  distance  of  the  particle  m  from  the  origin. 

6.  The  following  propositions  may  be  established  without 
difficulty,  and  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  preceding  defi- 
nitions. 

(1)  The  three  moments  of  inertia  A,  B,  G  about  three 
rectangular  axes  are  such  that  the  sum  of  any  two  of  them  is 
greater  than  the  third. 
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(2)  The  sum  of  the  moments  of  inertia  about  any  three 
rectangular  axes  meeting  at  a  given  point  is  always  the  same; 
and  is  equal  to  twice  the  moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  that 
point. 

For  A  +^+C'=^22:m(«*+y'+2^=2Zmr^,  and  is  therefoze  independent  of  the 
directions  of  the  axes. 

(3)  The  sum  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  a  system  with 
reference  to  any  plane  through  a  given  point  and  its  normal  at 
that  point  is  constant  and  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
system  with  reference  to  that  point 

Take  the  given  point  as  origin  and  the  plane  as  the  plane  of  xjf^  then 
C+  C=:^Mt^,  which  is  independent  of  the  direction  of  the  axes. 

Hence  we  infer  that 
A'=^i{B+0-A),  B^i{C-^A^B),  and  0'=i(4+5-0). 

(4)  Any  product  of  inertia  as  D  cannot  numerically  be 
so  great  as  ^A. 

(5)  1£  A,  B,  F  be  the  moments  and  product  of  inertia  of  a 
lamina  about  two  rectangular  axes  in  its  plane,  then  AB  is  greater 
than.F". 

If  t  be  any  qnantitj  we  have  4^+2Ft+B=^m(ift+xy=^ek  positive  qnantity. 
Hdiee  the  roots  of  the  quadratic  ie*+2jPif+^=0  are  imaginaiy,  and  therefore 

(6)  Prove  that  for  any  body 

(A  +  B'C)(B^G-A)>4E\ 
{A  +  B-C)(B  +  G-A){G+A^B)^SDEF. 

(7)  Prove  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  surface  of  a 
hemisphere  of  radius  a  and  mass  M  about  the  diameter  perpen- 
dicular to  the  base  is  M^\ 

For,  complete  the  sphere,  then  by  (2)  the  moment  of  inertia  about  any  diameter 
is  two-thirds  of  the  moment  of  inertia  with  respect  to  the  point. 

6.  It  is  clear  that  the  process  of  finding  moments  and  products 
of  inertia  is  merely  that  of  integration.  We  may  illustrate  this 
by  the  following  example. 

To  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  uniform  triangular  pUUe 
about  offt  OiXis  in  its  plane  passing  throtigh  one  angular  point,         ^ 

Let  ABC  be  the  triangle,  Ay  the  axis  about  which  the 
moment  is  required.  .Draw  Ax  perpendicular  to  Ay  and  produce 
BC  to  meet  Ay  in  JD.  The  given  triangle  ABG  may  be  regarded 
as  the  difference  of  the  triangles  ABD,  AGB.  Let  us  thei^. first 
find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  ABD,  Let  PQFQ  be  an  ele- 
mentary area  whose  sides  PQ,  PQ'  arc  parallel  to  the  base  AP, 

1—2 


4 
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and  let  PQ  cut  Ax  in  if.    Let  ff  be  the  distance  of  the  angular 
point  B  from  the  ai^is  Ay,  AM^  x  and  AD  =  I. 

'1*  ^J? 


^  —  fl* 
Then  the  elementary  area  PQFQ  is  clearly  r  ^    <fe,  and 

its  moment  of  inertia  about  Ay  is  /iZ ^-3-  dx.sx?,  fi  being  the 

mass  per  unit  of  area.    Hence  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
triangle  ABD 

-Mj;i(i-|)^^-<jg. 

Similarly  if  7  be  the  distance  of  the  angular  point  G  from  the 

axis  Ay,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  triangle  A  OB  is  fd^^. 

Hence  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  given  triangle  ABG  is 

I  11 

^YoO^*  — 7^.    Now -xlfi  and  ^2y  are  the  areaa  of  the  triangles 

ABD,  ACD,    Hence  if  Jf  be  the  mass  of  the  triangle  ABG,  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  triangle  about  the  axis  Ay  is 

^(/y  +  ^7  +  7^. 

Ex.  If  each  element  of  the  mass  of  the  triangle  be  mnltiplied  by  the  nth  power 
of  its  distance  from  the  straight  line  through  the  angle  A,  then  it  may  be  proyed 
in  the  same  way  that  the  sum  of  the  products  is 

(n+l)(n+2)        /5-7      ' 

7.     When  the  body  is  a  lamina  the  moment  of  inertia  about  an 
axis  perpendicular  to  its  plane  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments 
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of  inertia  aJxyut  any  two  rectangular  axes  in  its  pUme  drawn  from 
Ae  point  where  the  former  axis  meets  the  plane. 

For  let  the  axis  of  z  be  taken  as  the  normdl  to  the  plane>  then, 
if  A,  B,  Che  the  momients  of  inertia  about  the  axes,  we  have 

and  therefore  C^A  +  B. 

We  may  apply  this  theorem  to  the  case  of  the  triangle.  Let 
fi>f  y  be  the  distances  of  the  points  B,  C  from  the  axis  Ax.  Then 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  triangle  about  a  normal  to  the  plane 
of  the  triangle  through  the  point  A  is 

=  f08«  +  ^y  +  y  +  /8''  +  i8'y  +  7'«). 

8.  The  following  moments  of  inertia  occur  so  frequently  that 
they  have  been  collected^togetheE  for  reference.  The  reaaer  is 
advised  to  commit  to  memory  the  following  table : 

The  moment  of  inertia  of 

(1)  A  rectangle  whose  sides  are  2a  and  2b 

about  an  axis  through  its  centre  in  its  plane  per-)  _  a' 

pendicmar  to  the  side  2a  j  ""  ^^^  "g  p 

about  an  axis  through  its  centre  perpendicu-)  _  a'  +  V 

lar  to  its  plane  J  ""  ^^^      g     • 

(2)  An  ellipse  semi-axes  a  and  b 

about  the  major  axis  a  =  mass  j- , 

.    ,  a* 
mmor  axis  as  mass -71 

4 


about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  its  plane  |  ^  a*  +  V 

through  the  centre  J ""  ^^^^^^      -^     • 

In  the  particular  case  of  a  circle  of  radius  a,  the  moment  of 

inertia  about  a  diameter  is  mass  j-,  and  about  a  perpendicular  to 

2 
its  plane  through  the  centre  mass  -^ . 

(3)    An  ellipsoid  semi-axes  a,  b,  0 

about  the  axis  a  =  mass  — ;; — . 

5 

In  the  particular  case  of  a  sphere  of  radius  a  the  moment  of 

inertia  about  a  diameter  s  mass  -r  a\ 

5 
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(4)    A  right  solid  whose  sides  are  2a,  26,  2c 

about  an  axis  through  its  centre  perpendicular )  _  &•  +  o* 

.  to  the  plane  containing  the  sides  o  and  c       j  ""  ^^^     3"  • 

These  results  may  be  all  included  in  one  rule,  which  the 
author  has  long  used  as  an  assistance  to  the  memory. 

Moment  of  inertia  ]  (sum  of  squares  of  perpendicular 

about  an  axis  [«  niass semi-axes) 

of  synunetry  j  3, 4  or  5  '         * 

The  denominator  is  to  be  3,  4  or  5,  according  as  the  body  is 
rectangular,  elliptical  or  ellipsoidal. 

Thus,  if  we  wanted  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  circle  of  radius 
a  about  a  diameter,  we  notice  that  the  perpendicular  semi-axis  in 
its  plane  is  the  radius  a,  and  the  semi-axis  perpendicular  to  its 

plane  is  zero,  the  moment  of  inertia  required  is  therefore  M  -^ , 

if  Jf  be  the  mass.  If  we  wanted  the  moment  about  a  perpendi- 
cular to  its  plane  through  the  centre,  we  notice  that  the  perpen- 
dicular semi-axes  are  each  equal  to  a  and  the  moment  required  is 
therefore 


M 


a*+a* 


2 


9.    Afl  the  proodBB  for  deiermining  fheae  moments  of  inertia  is  yety  nearly  the 
same  for  all  these  cases,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  consider  only  two  instances. 

To  determine  the  moment  of  inertia  of  an  ellipee  about  the  minor  axis. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  ellipse  be  y = -  Ja*^x^.    Take  any  elementary  area  PQ 

a 

parallel  to  the  axis  of  y,  then  clearly  the  moment  of  inertia  is 

where  ^  is  the  mass  of  a  nnit  of  area. 

B 


To  integrate  this,  pnt  9B=a  sin  0,  then  the  integral  becomes 

a^ J*cot?^WQ^4*d<ti=a^J^  0 — ^^"^16  ' 

.  *.  the  moment  of  inertia =firao  -r^meMi  • 
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To  determine  the  moment  of  inertia  of  an  eUipBoid  about  a  principal  diameter, 

»*    y*     s' 

Let  the  equation  to  the  ellipsoid  he  -_  +  r,  +  -i = 1.    Take  any  elementaiy  area 

a'     0"     c" 

PNQ  parallel  to  the  pUme  of  yz.    Its  area  is  eyidently  rPif .  Qy.    Now  PN  is  the 


Talae  otjs  when  ysO,  and  QN  the  value  of  y  when  « =0,  as  obtained  from  the  equa- 
tion to  the  ellipsoid;    .\  PN=- sJcT^,    QN^-iJ^^; 

whc 
A  the  area  of  the  element  :s  —^  (a*  -  ae^). 

Let  fi  be  the  mass  of  a  unit  of  volmne,  then  the  whole  moment  of  inertia 


Tsmass 


6«+C« 


"Ex.  1.    The  moment  of  inertia  of  an  arc  of  a  ourde  whose  radius  is  a  and  which 
subtends  an  angle  2a  at  the  centre 

(a)    about  an  axis  through  its  centre  perpendicular  to  its  planes:  if  a', 

(ft)    about  an  axis  through  its  middle  point  perpendicular  to  its  plane 

^ 2 — )  2* 

Ex«  2.    The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  part  of  the  area  of  a  parabola  out  off  lyy 

3 
any  ordinate  at  a  distance  x  from  the  vertex  is  If  =  ac^  about  the  tangent  at  the 

vertex,  and  itf  ^  about  the  principal  diameter,  whore  y  is  the  ordinate  correspond- 
ing to  ae. 
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Ex.  3.    The  moment  of  inetiia  of  the  area  of  the  lemniscate  r's  a'  coa  20  about  a 

3r+  8 
Ime  throtigh  the  origin  in  its  plane  and  perpendioolar  to  its  axis  is  M  -^    a*. 

Ex.  4.  A  lamina,  is  bonnded  by  fonr  rectangnlar  hyperbolas,  two  of  them  have 
the  axes  of  co-ordinates  for  asymptotes,  and  the  other  two  have  the  axes  for  principal 
diameters.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  moments^of  inertia  of  the  lamina  about  the 
co-ordinate  axes  is 

where  cm,  /3/3'  are  the  semi^major  axes  of  the  hyperbolas. 

Take  the  equations  aey=ti,  si^-y^^v,  then  the  two  moments  of  inertia  are 

A  =  Jjai^Jdu dv  and  ^^jfy*^ ^ dv,  where  -=. is  the  Jacobian  of  uo  with  regard  to 
xy.  This  gives  at  onc^  A -{•  B^i  jjdudv,  where  the  limits  are  clearly  u  =  ^  to 
,  t;=/3»tor«/3'«. 


o'« 


Ex.  5.  A  lamina  is  bonnded  on  two  sides  by  two  similar  ellipses,  the  ratio  of 
the  axes  in  each  being  m,  and  on  the  otber  two  sides  by  two  similar  hyperbolas,  the 
ratio  of  the  axes  in  each  being  n.  These  four  curves  have  their  principal  diameters 
along  the  co-ordinate  axes.    Prove  that  the  product  of  inertia  about  the  co-ordinate 

axes  is  ^ — . ,  \      ,,    ■  ,  where  aa\  BB'  are  the  semi-major  i^es  of  the  curves. 
4(m'+n')       '  "^"^ 

■ 

10.    Many  moments  of  inertia  may  be  deduced  from  those 

given  in  Art.  8  by  the  method  of  differentiation.     Thus  the 

moment  of  inertia  of  a  solid  ellipsoid  of  uniform  density  p  about 

4  6'  +  c' 

the  axis  of  a  is  known  to  be  ^  frabcp  — ^ —  •    Let  the  ellipsoid 

increase  indefinitely  little  in  size,  then  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  enclosed  shell  is 


d  l^irdbcp — ■= — L 


This  differentiation  can  be  effected  as  soon  as  the  law  according 
to  which  the  ellipsoid  alters  is  given.  Suppose  the  bounding 
ellipsoids  to  be  similar,  and  let  the  ratio  of  the  axes  in  each  be 

-  = «     -  =  q.    Then 

moment  of  inertia  of  solid  ellipsoid  =  K'ffppi  ^~k     ^  > 

4 
.\  moment  of  inertia  of  shell  =  s  irppq  (p*  +  g^  a^da. 

In  the  same  way 

4 
mass  of  solid  ellipsoid  =  ^  '^pP^o?  \ 

.*.  mass  of  shell  =  4nrppqa?da, 
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Hence  the  moment  of  inertia  of  an  indefinitely  thin  ellipsoidal 

6"  +  c" 
shell  of  mass  Jf  bounded  by  similar  ellipsoids  is  M — 5 — . 

By  reference  to  Art.  8,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  the  same  as 
the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  circumscribing  right  solid  of  equal 
mass.  These  two  bodies  therefore  have  equal  moments  of  inertia 
about  their  axes  of  symmetry  at  the  centre  of  gravity. 

XI.  The  moments  of  inertia  of  a  heterogeneous  body  whose 
boundary  is  a  surface  of  uniform  density  may  sometimes  be  found 
by  the.  method  of  differentiation.  Suppose  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  a  homogeneous  body  of  density  D,  bounded  by  any  surface  of 
uniform  density,  to  be  known.  Let  this  when  expressed  in  terms 
of  some  parameter  a  be  ^  (a)D.  Then  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a 
stratum  of  density  D  will  be  if>  (a)  Dda.  Replacing  D  by  the 
variable  density  p,  the  moment  qi  inertia  required  will  be 


\p<f>  (a)  da. 


Ex.  1.  Shew  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  heterogeneous  ellipsoid  abont  the 
major  axis,  the  strata  of  miiform  density  being  similar  conoentrio  ellipsoids,  and 
the  density  along  the  major  axis  Tarying  as  the  distance  from  the  centre,  is 

ir|(6>+c«).* 

Ex.  2.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  heterogeneous  ellipse  abont  the  minor  axis, 
the  strata  of  miiform  density  being  oonf ocal  ellipses  and  the  density  along  the  minor 

aziB  Taiymg  as  the  distance  from  the  centre,  is  -^  q^,     .    g    ^  . 


Other  methods  of  finding  moments  of  inertia. 

12.  The  moments  of  inertia  given  in  the  table  in  Art.  8  are 
only  a  few  of  those  in  continual  use.  The  moments  of  inertia  of  an 
ellipse,  for  example,  about  its  principal  axes  are  there  given,  but 
we' shall  also  frequently  want  its  moments  of  inertia  about  other 
a2;es.  It  is  of  course  possible  to  find  these  in  each  separate  case 
by  integration.  But  this  is  a  tedious  process,  and  it  may  be  often 
avoided  by  the  use  of  the  two  following  propositions. 

The  moments  of  inertia  of  a  body  about  certain  axes  through 
its  centre  of  gravity,  which  we  may  take  as  axes  of  reference,  are 
regarded  as  given  in  the  table.  In  order  to  find  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  that  body  about  any  other  axis  we  shall  investigate, 

(1)  A  method  of  comparing  the  required  moment  of  inertia 
with  that  about  a  parallel  axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 
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(2)  A  method  of  determining  the  moment  of  inertia  about 
this  parallel  axis  in  terms  of  the  given  moments  of  inertia  about 
the  axes  of  reference. 

18.  Prop.  I.  Oiven  the  moments  and  produda  of  inertia 
abotd  ail  axes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body,  to  deduce 
the  mxyinenJts  and  products  about  all  oOier  paraMel  aaes. 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  or  system  of  bodies  about 
any  axis  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  about  a  parallel  axis 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  plus  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
whole  mass  collected  at  the  centre  of  gravity  about  the  original 
axis. 

The  product  of  inertia  about  any  two  axes  is  equal  to  the 
product  of  inertia  about  two  parallel  axes  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  plus  the  product  of  inertia  of  the  whole  mass  collected  at 
the  centre  of  gravity  about  the  original  axe& 

Firstty,  take  the  axis  about  which  the  moment  of  inertia  is 
required  as  the  axis  of  z.  Let  m  be  the  mass  of  any  particle  of 
the  body,  which  generally  will  be  any  small  element  Let  x,  y,  z 
be  the  co-ordinates  of  m,  Xj  y,  z  those  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
0  of  the  whole  system  of  bodies,  x\  i/,  z'  those  of  m  referred  to 
a  system  of  parallel  axes  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Then  since  -« — ,   -3-^,  -s —  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the 

zm        z,m       z,m 

centre  of  ^vity  of  the  system  referred  to  the  centre  of  gravity 

as  the  origm,  it  follows  that  ^ma'  =  0,  Xmy  =  0,  %nz'  =  0. 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system  about  the  axis  of  z  is 

=  tm{(x  +  xy^(y+yyi 

=  Sm^  +  7)  +  2m(»'*  +  y''),  +2x.tmaf +  2y.Xmy'. 

Now  Xm  C^  +  y")  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  mass  Xm 
collected  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  Sm  («'*+y'^  is  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  system  about  an  axis  through  G,  also  l,mx'  =  0, 
'S,m^=^  0 ;  whence  the  proposition  is  proved. 

Secondly,  take  the  axes  of  or,  y  as  the  axes  about  which  the 
product  of  inertia  is  required.    The  product  required  is 

=  %mocy     =  2m  (5  4-  0?')  (y  +  y% 

^iy.tm  +  tmafy'  +  xXmy'+yXmx' 

Now  xy .  2m  is  the  product  of  inertia  of  a  mass  2m  collected 
at  Q  and  %mxy  is  the  product  of  the  whole  system  about  axes 
through  Q ;  whence  the  proposition  is  proved. 
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Let  there  be  two  parallel  axes  A  and  B  at  distances  a  and  b 
from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body.  Then,  if  M  be  the  mass 
of  the  material  system, 

moment  of  inertia!  _  ;^  « _  (moment  of  inertia  ^  ^,, 
about  A        }  \         about  B 

Hence  when  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  about  one  axis 
is  known,  that  about  any  other  parallel  axis  may  be  found.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  similar  proposition  holds  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
ducts of  inertia. 

14.  The  preceding  proposition  may  be  generalised  as  follows. 
Let  any  system  be  in  motion,  and  let  x,  y,  z  be  the  co-ordinates 

doR      oAt      dz  ' 

at  time  t  of  any  particle  of  mass  m,  then  ~t  ^   ~ji'i   ~Ji  ^®  ^'^ 

d^x     d^v     ^z 
velocities,  and  ^  >   ^  >   ;j3  *^6  accelerations  of  the  particle 

resolved  parallel  to  the  axes.    Suppose 

r^lmf>[x,j^.  -^,  y, -^^,  ^,  z,  3^,  ^j 

to  be  a  given  function  depending  on  the  structure  and  motion  of 
the  system,  the  summation  extending  throughout  the  system. 
Also  let  0  be  an  algebraic  function  of  the  first  or  second  order. 
Thus  ^  may  consist  of  such  terms  as 


Asf  +  Bx^+G(^)  +Eyz+Fx  + 


where  A^  B,  G,  &c.  are  some  constants.  Then  the  following 
general  principle  will  hold. 

"The  value  of  V  for  any  system  of  co-ordinates  is  equal  to 
the  value  of  V  obtained  for  a  parallel  system  of  co-ordinates  with 
the  centre  of  gravity  for  origin  plus  the  value  of  Ffor  the  whole 
mass  collected  at  the  centre  of  gravity  with  reference  to  the  first 
system  of  co-ordinates.** 

For  let  Xy  y,  z,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 

J  1  —to  dx     dx     dx     o 

and  let  aj  =  a?+  a?,  &c.    .•.  "jy  =  ;^  +  "^jT  *  «'^- 

Now  since  ^  is  an- algebraic  function  of  the  second  order  of 
X,  -fz ,  --^;  y,  &c.  it  is  evident  that  on  making  the  above  sub- 
stitution and  expanding,  the  process  of  squaring  &a  will  lead  to 

c^c     diX 
three  sets  of  terms,  those  containing  only  x,  -^ ,  -^ ,  &c.,  those 

containing  the  products  of  x,  x  &c.,  and  lastly  those  containing 
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only  x\  -^ ,  &c.    The  first  of  these  will  on  the  whole  make  up 

^ [S,  -^ ,  &c.] ,  and  the  last  j>  \x\  -^ ,  &c. j • 
Hence  we  have 

where  A^  B,  C,  &c,  are  some  constants. 

(-cfe'\  .  _       dx 

07-^1  is  the  same  as  xZm--yj,  and  this 

vanishes.    For  since  Xmx'  =  0,  it  follows  that  %m  -j-  =  0.    Suni- 
larly  all  the  other  terms  in  the  second  line  vanish. 

Hence  the  value  of  V  is  reduced  to  two  terms.  But  the  first 
of  these  is  the  value  of  V  at  the  origin  for  the  whole  mass  col- 
lected at  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  second  of  these  the  value 
of  V  for  the  whole  system  referred  to  the  centre  of  gravity  as 
origin.    Hence  the  proposition  is  proved. 

The  proposition  would  obviously  be  true  if  -^ ,   -^ ,   -73 , 

or  any  higher  differential  coefficients  were  also  present  in  the 
function  K, 

15.  Prop.  IL  Given  the  moments  and  produots  of  inertia 
ahout  three  straight  lines  at  right  angles  meeting  in  a  pointy  to 
deduce  the  moments  and  products  of  inertia  about  ali  other  axes 
meeting  in  that  point. 

Take  these  three  straight  lines  as  the  axes  of  co-ordinates. 
Let  A,  By  G  be  the  moments  of  inertia  about  the  axes  of  x,ff,z; 
JD,  Ef  F  the  products  of  inertia  about  the  axes  of  yz,  zx,  xy.  Let 
a,  fi,  7  be  the  direction-cosines  of  any  straight  line  through  the 
oririn,  then  the  moment  of  inertia  /  of  the  body  about  that  line 
wifl  be  given  by  the  equation 

Let  P  be  any  point  of  the  body  at  which  a  mass  m  is  situated, 
and  let  a?,  y,  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  P.  Let  ON  be  the  line 
whose  direction-cosines  are  a,  /9,  7,  draw  PN  perpendicular  to  OK, 

Since  0N\&  the  projection  of  OP,  it  is  clearly 

=  aa+y)8  +  «7, 
also  OP"=aj'  +  y'  +  «',  and  l=a"  +  /3«  +  7^. 
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The  moment  of  inertia  /  about  0N=  Xm  PN^ 
=  2m  {aj*  +  ^+  «"  -  (aa;  +  iSy  +  yzf] 

=  2m(y  +  «»)a"  +  2m(««  +  a^)/9»  +  2m(a^-h/)7^ 

—  2Xmyz  •  fiy  —  2l,mzx .  y%  —  2iimxy .  a/9 

It  may  be  shewn  in  exactly  the  same  manner  that  if  ABfO 
be  the  moments  of  inertia  with  regard  to  the  planes  yz,  zx,  xy, 
-then  the  moment  of  inertia  with  regard  to  the  plane  whose  direc- 
tion-cosines are  a,  /8,  7  is 

/'  =  ^V  +  J5'i8«-hCV  +  22?i87  +  2^a  +  2Fa)8. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  this  formula  differs  from  the 
moment  about  a  straight  line  in  the  signs  of  the  three  last 
terms. 

16.  When  three  straight  lines  at  rigbt  angles  and  meeting  in 
a  given  point  are  such  that  if  they  be  taken  as  axes  of  co-ordi- 
nates the  products  Xmxy,  'S,myz,  z,mzx  all  vanish,  these  are  said 
to  be  Principal  Axes  at  the  given  point. 

The  three  planes  through  any  two  principal  axes  are  called 
the  Principal  Planes  at  the  given  point. 

The  moments  of  inertia  about  the  principal  axes  at  any  point 
are  called  the  Principal  Moments  of  Inertia  at  that  point. 

17.  The  fundamental  formula  in  Art.  15  may  be  much  sim- 
plified if  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  can  be  chosen  so  as  to  be 
principal  axes  at  the  origin.  In  this  case  the  expression  takes 
the  simple  form 

A  method  will  presently  be  given  by  which  we  can  always 
find  these  axes,  but  in  some  simpler  cases  we  may  determine 
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their  position  by  inspection.  Let  the  body  be  symmetrical  about 
the  plane  of  ocy.  Then  for  every  element  m  on  one  side  of  the 
plane  whose  co-ordinates  are  (a?,  y,  z)  there  is  another  element  of 
equal  mass  on  the  other  side  whose  co-ordinates  are  (a?,  y,  —  z). 
Hence  for  such  a  body  'Zmosz^O  and  Xmyz  =  0.  If  the  body  be 
a  lamina  in  the  plane  of  xy,  then  the  z  of  every  element  is  zero, 
and  we  have  again  Xmxz  =  0,  Xmyz  =  0. 

Recurring  to  the  table  in  Art.  8,  we  see  that  in  every  case  the 
axes,  about  which  the  momeuts  of  inertia  are  given,  are  principal 
axes.  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  ellipsoid,  the  three  principal 
sections  are  all  planes  of  symmetry,  and  therefore,  by  what  has 
just  been  said,  the  principal  diameters  are  principal  axes  of 
inertia.  In  applying  the  fundamental  formula  of  Art.  15  to  any 
body  mentioned  in  the  table,  we  may  therefore  always  use  the 
modified  form  given  in  this  article. 

18.  Let  ns  now  consider  how  the  two  important  propositions  of  Arts.  13  and  15 
are  to  be  applied  in  practioe. 

Ex.  1.  Suppose  we  want  the  moment  of  inertia  of  an  elliptio  area  of  mass  Jf 
and  semiazes  a  and  b  about  a  diameter  making  an  angle  $  with  the  major  axis.    The 

moments  of  inertia  about  the  axes  of  a  and  b  respectively  are  M  -r  and  M  % . 

4  4 

ft*  a* 

Then  by  Art.  17  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  diameter  laM-j  cos'  B  +  M-r-  sin*  0, 

If  r  be  the  length  of  the  diameter  this  is  known  from  the  equation  to  the  ellipse  to 
be  the  same  as  -j-  --^  ,  which  is  a  very  convenient  form  in  practice. 

Ex.  2.  Suppose  we  want  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  same  ellipse  about  a 
tangent.  Let  p  be  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent,  then  by  Art. 
18,  the  required  moment  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  inertia  about  a  parallel  axis 

through  the  centre  together  with  Mj^  =  -j-  --j-  +ilfjp*=  -r-l^t  smce  pr=aft. 

Ex.  8«  As  an  example  of  a  different  kind,  let  ns  find  the  moxQent  of  inertia  of  an 
ellipsoid  of  mass  M  and  semiaxes  (a,  &,  c)  with  regard  to  a  diametral ptone  whose  dixeo- 
tion-cosines  referred  to  the  principal  planes  are  (a,  /3,  7).    By  Art.  8,  the  moments  of 

inertia  with  regard  to  the  principal  axes  are  M  — = — ,  M     J^  - ,  M  ^  **"  ■ .    Hence 

0  o  5 

by  Art.  5,  the  moments  of  inertia  with  regard  to  the  principal  plane*  are  M  — 

M  -^i  M-=.    Hence  the  required  moment  of  inertia  is  -^  (a*o*+6»/5*+c'7»).    If  P 

be  the  perpendicular  on  the  parallel  tangent  plane,  we  know  by  solid  geometry  that 

this  is  the  same  as  ilf  "^ . 

o 

•Ex.  4.    The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  rectangle  whose  sides  are  2a,  26  about  a 

diagonal  is 

2ifer  a'^b^ 

3  a«  +  6«' 
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Ex.  5.  If  hi,  k^  be  the  radii  of  gyration  of  an  elliptio  lamina  about  two  conjugate 
diameters,  then  l  +  j^,=  4(l+^). 

Ex.  6.  The  sun  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  an  elliptio  area  about  any  two 
tangents  at  right  angles  is  always  the  same. 

Ex.  ?•    If  if  be  the  mass  of  a  right  oone,  a  its  altitude  and  b  the  radius  of  the 

base,  then  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  is  if  —  5*;  that  about  a  straight 

fhrough  the  vertex  perpendicular  to  the  axis  is  if  ^  ( <>'+ t  )  i  ^ftt  about  a  slant 

nde  Jl^^  , .  M  ;  lihat  about  a  perpendicular  to  the  axis  through  the  centre  of 

gravity  is  if  ^(a«+4ft*). 

Ex.  8.    If  a  be  the  altitude  of  a  right  (^linder,  b  the  radius  of  the  base,  then  the 

(1 
moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  ia  if  a.  <^^  ^^^  about  a  straight  line  through  the 

centre  of  gravity  perpendicular  to  the  axis  ^  t  (  7  +^ )  * 

Ex.  9.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  of  mass  M  about  a  straight  line  whose 
equation  is  ^^  =  ^^^  =  -I^  referred  to  any  rectangular  axes  meeting  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  is 

where  (I,  m,  n)  are  the  direction-cosines  of  the  straight  line. 

Ex.  10.    The  moment  of  inertia  of  an  elliptio  disc  whose  equation  is 

aai? +210^ +ey*+2dx+2ey+ 1=0, 

ajboat  a  diameter  parallel  to  the  axis  of  ob,  is  — .  - — — ^r-, ,  where  if  is  the  mass  and 
iJ  is  the  determinant  oe-  5'+26e<2 -  (u*-  od*,  usually  caUed  the  discriminant. 

Ex.  11.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  elliptic  disc  whose  equation  in  areal  co- 
ordinates is  4>  {(x^z)=0  about  a  diameter  parallel  to  the  side  a  is 

where  A  is  the  area^  H  the  discriminant  and  K  the  bordered  discriminant. 
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19.  The  expression  which  has  been  found  in  Art.  15  for  the 
moment  of  inertia  /  about  a  straight  line  whose  direction-cosines 
are  (a,  fi,  7), 

I^Aa^  +  Bfi^  +  Cy  -  2Dfiy  -  2Eyx-2Fa^, 
admits  of  a  very  useful  geometrical  interpretation. 
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Let  a  radius  vector  OQ  move  in  any  manner  about  the  given 
point  0,  and  be  of  such  length  that  the  moment  of  inertia  about 
OQ  may  be  proportional  to  the  "inverse  square  of  the  length. 
Then  if  R  represent  the  length  of  the  radius  vector  whose  direc- 

Me* 

tion-cosines  ^re   (a,  /S,  7),  we  have  /  =»  -^r ,  where  €  is  some 

constant  introduced  to  keep  the  dimensions  correct,  and  M  is  the 
mass.     Hence  the  polar  equation  to  the  locus  of  Q  is 

^*  =  ^a*-f  5/?+  (V-22>i97-2^a-2Fa/3. 

Transforming  to  Cartesian  co-ordinates,  we  have 

Me'^AX^  +  BY^+CZ'^2DYZ^2EZX-'2FXY, 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  quadric.  Thus  to  every  point  0  of  a 
material  body  there  is  a  corresponding  quadric  wbich  possesses 
the  property  that  the  moment  of  inertia  about  any  radius  vector 
is  represented  by  the  invjerse  square  of  that  radius  vector.  The 
convenience  of  this  construction  is,  that  the  relations  which  exist 
between  the  moments  of  inertia  about  straight  lines  meeting  at 
any  given  point  may  be  discovered  by  help  of  the  known  proper- 
ties of  a  quadric. 

Since  a  moment  of  inertia  is  essentially  positive,  being  by 
definition  the  sum  of  a  number  of  squares,  it  is  clear  that  every 
radius  vector  B  must  be  real.  Hence  the  quadric  is  always  an 
ellipsoid.  It  is  called  the  momentcd  ellipsoid,  and  was  first  used 
by  Cauchy,  Exerdcea  de  Math.  Vol.  n. 

20.  The  momental  ellipsoid  is  defined  by  a  geometrical  pro- 
perty, viz.  thact  any  radius  vector  is  equal  to  some  constant  divided 
by  the  square  root  of  the  moment  of  inertia  about  that  radius 
vector.  ,  Hence  whatever  co-ordinate  axes  are  taken,  we  must 
always  arrive  at  the  same  ellipsoid.  If  therefore  the  momental 
ellipsoid  be  referred  to  any  set  of  rectangular  axes,  the  coefficients 
of  X\  Y*,  Z\  -^YZ,  -2ZZ;  -2XY  in  its  equation  wiU  still 
represent  the  moments  and  products  of  inertia  about  the  axes  of 
co-ordinates. 

Since  the  discriminating  cubic  determines  the  lengths  of  the 
axes  of  the  ellipsoid,  it  also  follows  that  its  coefficients  are  un- 
altered by  a  transformation  of  axea     But  these  coefficients  are 

A  +  B+C, 

AB^-BC^GA-'D^-E^^r, 

ABC"  2DEF  -  AD"  -  BE^  -  GF*. 

Hence  for  all  rectangular  axes  having  the  same  origin,  these  are 
invariable  and  all  greater  than  zero. 
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21.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  constant  e  is  arbitrary, 
though  when  once  chosen  it  cannot  be  altered.  Thus  we  have  a 
series  of  similar  and  similarly  situated  ellipsoids,  any  one  of 
which  may  be  used  as  a  momental  ellipsoid. 

When  the  body  is  a  plane  lamina,  a  section  of  the  ellipsoid 
corresponding  to  any  point  in  the  lamina  by  the  plane  oi  the 
lamina,  is  called  a  momental  ellipse  of  that  point. 

22.  If  principal  axes  at  any  point  0  of  a  body  be  taken  as 
axes  of  co-ordinates,  the  equation  to  the  momental  ellipsoid  takes 
the  simple  form  AX^+  SY^+  CZ^^^Me^y  where  ilf  is  the  mass 
and  €*  any  constant.     Let  us  now  apply  this  to  some  simple  cases. 

Ex.  1.    To  find  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  centre  of  a  material  elliptio  diso. 

JJ  a'  a- 4-6* 

Taking  the  same  notation  as  before,  we  have  i4=3fj,  B^M-j-  yC=M  — » —  . 

4  4  ■* 

Hence  the  ellipsoid  is 

4  4  4 

Since  e  is  any  constant,  this  may  be  written 

When  Z=0,  tins  becomes  an  ellipse  similar  to  the  boundary  of  given  disc.  Hence 
we  infer  that  the  momental  ellipse  at  the  centre  of  an  elliptio  area  is  any  similar 
and  similarly  situated  ellipse.    This  also  foUows  from  Art.  18,  Ex.  1. 

Ex.  2.  To  find  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  any  point  0  of  a  material  straight  rod 
AB  ot  mass  M  and  length  2a.  Let  the  straight  line  OAB  be  the  axis  of  x,  O  the 
origin,  Q  the  middle  point  of  AB^  00 =c.    If  the  material  line  can  be  regarded  as 

indefinitely  thin,   J=0,   i?=3ff^  +  c*)  =  C,  hence  tiie  momental  ellipsoid 

y"  +  Z*=e^,  where  c'  is  any  constant.  The  momental  ellipsoid  is  therefore  an 
elongated  spheroid,  which  becomes  a  right  cylinder  having  the  straight  line  for  axis, 
when  the  rod  becomes  indefinitely  thin. 

Ex.  3.    The  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  centre  of  a  material  ellipsoid  is 

where  e  is  any  constant.  It  should  be  noticed  that  the  longest  and  shortest  axes. of 
the  momental  eUipsoid  coincide  in  direction  with  the  longest  and  shortest  axes 
respectively  of  the  material  ellipsoid. 

23.  By  a  consideration  of  some  simple  properties  of  ellipsoids, 
the  following  propositions  are  evident : 

I.  Of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  a  body  about  axes  meeting  at 
a  given  point,  the  moment  of  inertia  about  one  of  the  principal 
axes  is  greatest  and  about  another  least. 

For,  in  the  momental  ellipsoid,  the  moment  of  inertia  about 
any  radius  vector  from  the  centre  is  least  when  that  radius  vector 

R.  D.  2 
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i8  greatest  and  vice  versd.    And  it  is  evident  that  the  greatest  and 
least  radii  rectores  are  two  of  the  principal  diameters. 

It  followfi  by^  Art.  5  that  of  the  moments  of  inertia  with 
regard  to  all  planei  passing  through  a  given  point,  that  with 
regard  to  one  principal  plane  is  greatest  and  with  regard  to 
another  is  least. 

II.  If  the  three  principal  moments  at  any  point  0  be  equal 
to  each  other,  the  ellipsoid  becomes  a  sphere.  Every  diameter  is 
then  a  principal  diameter,  and  the  radii  vectores  are  all  equal. 
Hence  every  straight  line  through  0  is  a  principal  axis  at  0,  and 
the  moments  of  inertia  about  them  are  all  equal 

For  example,  the  perpendiculars  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
a  cube  on  the  three  faces  are  principal  axes ;  for,  the  body  being 
referred  to  them  as  axes,  we  clearly  have  Xmxy  =  0,  Xmyz  =  0, 
Xmzx  =  0.  Also  the  three  moments  of  inertia  about  them  are  by 
symmetry  equal  Hence  every  axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  cube  is  a  principal  axis,  and  the  moments  of  inertia  about 
them  are  all  equal 

Next  suppose  the  body  to  be  a  regular  solid.  Consider  two 
planes  drawn  through  the  centre  of  gravity  each  parallel  to  a  face 
of  the  solid.  The  relations  of  these  two  planes  to  the  solid  are 
in  all  respects  the  same.  Hence  also  the  momental  ellipsoid  at 
the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  similarly  situated  with  regard  to 
each  of  these  planes,  and  the  same  is  true  for  planes  parallel  to  all 
the  faces.  Hence  the  ellipsoid  must  be  a  sphere  and  the  moment 
of  inertia  will  be  the  same  about  evety  axis. 

24.  At  every  point  of  a  material  system  there  are  always  three 
principal  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Construct  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  given  point.  Then  it 
has  been  shown  that  the  products  of  inertia  about  the  axes  are 
half  the  coefficients  of  ^  XY,  —  YZ,  —  ZX  in  the  equation  to  the 
momental  ellipsoid  referred  to  these  straight  lines  as  axes  of  co- 
ordinates. Now  if  an  ellipsoid  be  referred  to  its  principal  dia- 
meters as  axes,  these  coefficients  vanish.  Hence  the  principal  dia- 
meters of  the  ellipsoid  are  the  principal  axes  of  the  system.  But 
every  ellipsoid  has  at  least  three  principal  diameters,  hence  every 
material  system  has  at  least  three  principal  axes. 

25.    Ex.  1.    The  principal  axes  at  the  centre  of  gravity  being  the  axes  of  refer- 
ence, prove  that  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  point  {p,  9,  r)  is 

-  2qr  YZ  -  2^31  ZX  -  2pq  XY=  c«, 
when  referred  to  its  centre  as  origin. 
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Ex.  2.    Show  that  the  cubic  eqnation  to  find  the  three  principal  moments  of 
inertia  at  any  point  (p,  q,  r)  may  be  written  in  the  form  of  a  determinant 

=0. 
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If  (Z,  m,  n)  be  proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  the  axis  corresponding  to 
any  one  of  the  yalues  of  I,  their  yalnes  may  be  found  from  the  equations 

\I-{A-vMq^-\'MT^)\l^Mpqm^Mrpn=^0, 

MTpl+Mqrm+[l-  ((7+ifp'+Af2«)(n=0. 

Ex.  8.  If  5=0  be  the  equation  to  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  centre  of 
gravity  0  referred  to  any  rectangular  axes  written  in  the  form  given  in  Art.  19^ 
then  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  point  P  whose  co-ordinates  are  (p,  q,  r)  is 

5+if(2)«+2«+r«)(z«+r«+z*)-jrtpjr+2r+rZ)«=o. 

Hence  show  (1)  that  the  conjugate  planes  of  the  straight  line  OP  in  the  momental 
ellipsoids  at  0  and  P  are  parallel  and  (2)  that  the  sections  perpendicular  to  OP 
have  their  axes  parallel. 

26.  The  reciprocal  surface  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  is 
another  ellipsoid,  which  has  also  been  employed  to  represent,  geo- 
metrically, the  positions  of  the  principal  axes  and  the  moment  of 
inertia  about  any  line. 

We  shall  require  the  following  elementaiy  proposition.  The  reciprocal  surface 
of  the  ellipsoid  -^  +  |j  +  -j = 1  is  the  ellipsoid  o V + 6V + <^*' = «*• 

Let  ON  be  the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  0  on  the  tangent  plane  at  any 
point  P  of  the  first  ellipsoid,  and  let  I,  m,  n  be  the  direction-cosines  of  ON^  then 

OiV*=a»i*+6*OT*+c*n«.    Produce  OiVto  Q  so  that  ^6=^)^1  tlien  Q  is  a  point  on 

the  reciprocal  surface.  Let  0(i,=R'y  .•.  ^=oV+6«to'+cV.  Changing  this  to 
rectangular  co-ordinates,  we  get  e^=aV+5V+<^'* 

To  each  poiut  of  a  material  body  there  corresponds  a  series  of 
similar  momental  ellipsoids.  If  we  reciprocate  these  we  get 
another  series  of  similar  ellipsoids  coaxial  with  the  first,  and 
such  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  the  perpen- 
diculars on  the  tangent  planes  to  any  one  ellipsoid  are  propor- 
tional to  the  squares  of  those  perpendiculars.  It  is,  however,  con- 
venient to  call  that  particular  ellipsoid  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration 
which  makes  the  moment  of  inertia  about  a  perpendicular  on  a 
tangent  plane  equal  to  the  product  of  the  mass  mto  the  square 

2—2 
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of  that  perpendicular.    If  M  be  the  ma«s  of  the  body  and  AyB,  G 
the  principal  moments,  the  equation  to  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  is 

It  is  clear  that  the  constant  on  the  right-hand  side  must  be 

■77,  for  when   Y  and  Z  are  put  equal  to  zero,   X^  must  by 

A 
definition  be  Tr» 

27.  Conversely,  the  series  of  momental  ellipsoids  at  any  point 
of  a  body  may  be  regarded  as  the  reciprocals,  with  difiFerent 
constants,  of  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  at  that  point.  They  are 
all  of  an  opposite  shape  to  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration,  having  their 
longest  axes  in  the  direction  of  the  shortest  axis  and  their  shortest 
axes  in  the  direction  of  the  longest  axis  of  the  ellipsoid  of  gy- 
ration. The  momental  ellipsoids  however  resemble  the  general 
shape  of  the  body  more  nearly  than  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration. 
'  They  are  protuberant  where  the  body  is  protuberant  and  com- 
pressed where  the  body  is  compressed.  The  exact  reverse  of  this 
is  the  case  in  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration.     See  Art.  22,  Ex.  3. 

28.    Ex.  1.     To  find  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  at  the  centre  of  a  material  eUiptio 
disc.    Taking  the  values  of  A^  B,  C  given  in  Art.  22,  Ex.  1,  we  see  that  the 

X*      Y*       Z*        1 

ellipsoid  of  gyration  is  — -  +  -—  +  — — -  =  _ . 

0*       o*      a" +  6"     4 

Ex.  2.    The  ellipsoid  of  gyration  at  any  point  0  of  a  material  rod  AB  is 

X*         Y*  Z* 

-pr-  +  r—i — ^  +  z—i — ;  =  1,  taking  the  same  notation  as  in  Art  22,  Ex.  2.    This  is 

a  very  flat  ellipsoid  which  when  the  rod  is  indefinitely  thin  becomes  a  oircalar  area 

whose  centre  is  at  0,  whose  radios  is  »Jia^-^^  and  whose  plane  is  peipendicnlar 
to  the  rod. 

Ex.  8.    It  may  be  shown  that  the  general  equation  to  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration 
referred  to  any  set  of  rectangular  axes  meeting  at  the  given  point  of  the  body  is 

=0, 


A 

-F 

-E 

MX 

-F 

B 

-D 

MY 

-B 

-D 

C 

MZ 

MX 

MY 

MZ 

M 

or  when  expanded 

{BC-iy^)X^+(CA''E^)Y^+{AB-F^Z^  +  2(AJ)-{-EF)YZ 
+  2  {BE-\-  FD)  ZX+  2  {CF+  DE)  XY 

=  ^{AB0'AI^'BE*'CF^-2DEF). 

The  right-hand  side,  when  multiplied  by  M,  is  the  discriminant  obtained  by 
leaving  out  the  last  row  and  the  last  column,  and  the  coefficients  of  X*,  Y^,  Z*, 
2ZX,  2XYt  2YZ  are  the  minors  of  this  discriminant 
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29.  The  use  of  the  ellipsoid  whose  equation  referred  to  the 
principal  axes  at  the  centre  of  gravity  is 

^z^    _r^     ^  ^  5 

^maf     2my*     Xm^     M^ 

has  been  suggested  by  Legendre  in  his  Fonctions  Elliptiques. 
This  ellipsoid  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  homogeneous  solid  of  such 
density  that  its  mass  is  equal  to  that  of  the  body.  By  Art.  8> 
Ex.  3,  it  possesses  the  property  that  its  moments  of  inertia 
with  regard  to  its  principal  axes,  and  therefore  by  Art.  15  its' 
moments  of  inertia  with  regard  to  all  planes  and  axes,  are.  the 
same  as  those  of  the  body.  We  may  call  this  ellipsoid  the  eqtd- 
momental  ellipsoid  or  Legendre' 8  ellipsoid. 

Ex.  If  a  plane  moTe  so  that  tlie  moment  of  inertia  with  regard  to  it  is  always 
proportional  to  the  square  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  gravity  on  the 
plane,  then  this  plane  envelopes  an  ellipsoid  similar  to  Legendre's  ellipsoid. 

30.  There  is  another  ellipsoid  whish  is  sometimes  nsed..  By  Art..  15  the 
moment  of  inertia  with  reference  to  a  plane  whose  direction-cosines  are  (oy  /?,  7)  is 

/' = Zmaj^  o« + 2my« .  p* + 2fna« .  7* + 22mj^ . /37  +  2Siiiaa5 .  7a + 2Sj»wy .  oj8. 

Hence,  as  in  Art.  19,  we  may  construct  the  ellipsoid 

2iiia;».  X*+2iiiy*.  r*+2»w».  Z'+22my3.  YZ+27^fmx.ZX+2:Smxy,XY=M€^^ 
Then  the  moment  of  inertia  with  regard  to  any  plane  through  the  centre  of  the 
eUipsoid  is  represented  by  the  inverse  square  of  the  radios  vector  perpendicular  to 
that  plane. 

If  we  compare  the  equation  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  with  that  of  this  ellipsoid, 
we  see  that  one  may  be  obtained  from  the  other  by  subtracting  the  same  quantity 
from  each  of  the  coefficients  of  X^,  Y*,  ZK  Hence  the  two  ellipsoids  have  their 
circular  sections  coincident  in  direction. 

This  ellipsoid  may  also  be  used  to  find  the  moments  of  inertia  about  any 
straight  line  through  the  origin.  For  we  may  deduce  from  Art.  5  that  the  moment 
of  inertia  about  any  radius  vector  is  represented  by  the  difiFerenee  between-  the 
inverse  square  of  that  radius  vector  and  the  sum  of  the  inverse  squares  of  the 
semi-axes.  This  ellipsoid  is  a  reciprocal  of  Legendre's  ellipsoid.  All  these  ellipsoids 
have  their  priBcipal  diameters  coincident  in  direction,,  and  any  one  of  them  may  be 
used  to  determine  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes  at  any  point. 

31.  When  the  body  considered  is  a  lamina,  the  section  of  the  ellipsoid  of 
gyration  at  any  point  of  the  lamina  by  the  pFane  of  the  lamina  is  called  the  ellipse 
of  gyration.  If  the  plane  of  the  lamina  be  the  plane  of  xy,  we  have  2m2'=0. 
The  section  of  the  fourth  ellipsoid  is  tjien  clearly  the  same  as  a  momental  ellipse  at 
the  point.  If  any  momental  ellipse  be  turned  round  its  centre  through  a  right 
angle  it  evidently  becomes  similar  and  similarly  situated  to  the  ellipse  of  gyration. 
So  that,  in  the  case  of  a  lamini^  any  one  of  these  ellipses  may  be  easily  changed 
into  the  others. 

32.  A  straight  line  passes  through  a  fixed  point  O-  and  moves 
about  it  in  such  a  manner  thai  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  line 
is  always  the  same  and  equal  to  a  given  qv>antity  I.  To  find  the 
equation  to  (lie  cone  generated  hy  the  straight  line. 
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Let  the  principal  axes  at  0  be  taken  as  the  axes  of  co-ordi- 
nates, and  let  (a,  /3,  7)  be  the  direction-cosines  of  the  straight  line 
in  any  position.     Then  by  Art.  17  we  have  -4a*  +  B/3*  +  Cy  =  I. 

Hence  the  equation  to  the  locus  is 

(il-/)a«  +  (B-/)i8'+(a-/)7'  =  0, 
or,  transforming  to  Cartesian  co-ordinates, 

It  appears  from  this  equation  that  the  principal  diameters  of 
the  cone  are  the  principal  axes  of  the  body  at  the  given  point. 

The  given  quantity  /  must  be  less  than  the  greatest  and 
greater  than  the  least  of  the  moments  A,  B,  C.  Let  A,  B,  C  be 
arranged  in  descending  order  of  magnitude;  then  if  /  be  less 
than  B,  the  cone  has  its  concavity  turned  towards  the  axis  (7,  if  / 
he  greater  than  B  the  concavity  is  turned  towards  the  axis  A,  if 
/=  B  the  cone  becomes  two  planes  which  are  coincident  with  the 
central  circular  sections  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  point  0. 

The  geometrical  peculiarity  of  this  cone  is  that  its  circular 
sections  in  all  cases  are  coincident  in  direction  with  the  circular 
sections  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  vertex. 

This  cone  is  called  an  equimomentcd  cone  at  the  point  at  which 
its  vertex  is  situated. 

83.  The  properties  of  prodaets  of  inertia  of  a  body  abont  different  sets  of  axes 
are  not  bo  ofiefnl  aa  to  reqoire  a  complete  discussion.  The  foUowing  theorems  will 
serre  as  exercises. 

Ex.  1.  If  any  point  0  be  given  and  any  plane  drawn  through  it,  then  two 
straight  lines  at  ri^t  angles  Ox,  Oy  can  always  be  found  such  that  the  product  of 
inertia  about  these  lines  is  zero. 

These  are  the  axes  of  the  section  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  point  O 
formed  by  the  given  plane. 

Ex.  2.  If  two  other  straight  lines  at  right  angles  Oo/,  Ojf  be  taken  in  the  same 
plane  making  an  angle  e  measured  in  the  positive  direction  with  Ox^  Oy  respectively, 
then  the  product  of  inertia  F  about  Ok",  0^  is  given  by  the  equation 

where  il,  S  are  the  moments  of  inertia  about  Ox,  Oy. 

Ex.  8.    If  /  be  the  moment  of  inertia  about  any  line  in  this  plane  making  an 

angle  9  with  Ox,  then 

/auloos'tf+^sins^. 

For  the  section  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  by  the  plane  is  the  ellipse  whose 
equation  is  Aa^^By^^M^,  whence  the  property  follows  at  once. 
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Ex.  4.  Let  (\fuf)  (VfiV)  be  the  direotion-ooBines  of  two  straight  lines  M,  0^ 
at  right  angles  passing  through  the  origin  0  and  referred  to  the  principal  axes  at  0 
as  axes  of  co-ordinates.    Then  the  product  of  inertia  about  these  lines  is  . 

For  let  (a^/^O  ^  ^^^  co-ordinates  of  any  point  (26^2)  refeired  to  (V,  0\f  and  a 
third  line  (V  as  new  axes  of  co-ordinates.    Then 

a^=X«+/ty+w,  and  ^^X'x-Vi^'y+vt, 
Hence,  since  F'—l^msd}/,  the  theorem  follows  by  simple  multiplication. 
Since  XX' + /*m' + r/ = 0,  wo  have 

-J^=-4XX'+P/*A*'+0^>^. 

Ex.  5.  If  (XAty)  be  the  direction-cosines  of  an  axis  (V,  then  the  direction- 
cosines  (X'/aV)  of  another  axis  Cy  at  right  angles  such  that  the  product  of  inertia 
about  Oa^,  CV  is  zero,  are  giTen  by  the  equations 

V       ^       /       _        9' 
(B  -  C)/lir  "  (C- il)  A  "  (.i  -  ^)  X/*  * 

For  by  (4)  the  equations  to  find  X'/iV  are 

iiXX'+^/*M'+Ci'/=0,) 
XX'+/i/*'+iy=0,) 

whence  the  theorem  loUows  by  cross  multiplication. 

By  (1)  this  is  equivalent  to  the  geometrical  theorem.  Given  a  radius  vector 
(V  of  an  ellipsoid,  find  another  radius  vector  Oy'  such  that  0%\  Oy*  are  principal 
diameters  of  the  section  oiOif. 

Ex.  6.  Let  {Jmu)  be  the  direction-cosines  of  any  given  straight  line  C^',  and  let 
jy^  E'  be  the  products  of  inertia  about  CV,  Oy';  0/,  M,  where  Ox\  Qy'  are  any 
two  straight  lines  at  light  angles.  Then  as  W,  0^  turn  round  0/,  2>'>+^'*  is 
constant,  and 

D^ + ^= (^  -  5)«  (/»)« + (B  -  (?)•  (f»»)« + (C  -  AY  (nZy». 

For  by  (4),      -i>'=jiiX+5i»/*+(7w,  -Ef^AJ>l-^Bmii^Cik¥'\ 

.-.  i>^+^'«=^«i*(^'+^^+2^^^f»(XA*+X>')+&c. 

But  X»+X'*=l-Z«=w«-fn»,) 

X;a+XV=-Ziih  { 

whence  by  substitution  tlie  theorem  follows  at  once. 

Ex.  7.  If  A\  B'  be  the  moments  of  inertia  about  M,  Oy',  then  as  M,  Oy* 
turn  round  CV,  the  value  olA'B^-  F**  is  constant,  and 

A'B''P'*=BCt^-\-CAm*+ABnK 


On  Equimomental  Bodies. 

34.  Two  bodies  or  systems  of  bodies  are  said  to  be  equi- 
momental  when  their  moments  of  inertia  about  all  straight  lines 
are  equal  each  to  each. 
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35.  If  two  systems  have  the  same  centre  of  gravity,  the  same 
mass,  the  same  principal  axes  and  principal  moments  at  the  centre 
of  gravity,  it  follows  from  the  two  fundamental  propositions  of 
Arts.  13  and  15  that  their  moments  of  inertia  about  all  straight 
lines  axe  equal,  each  to  each. 

That  the  converse  theorem  is  also  true  may  be  shown  thus. 
We  know  by  Art.  13  that  of  all  straight  lines  having  a  given 
direction  in  a  body>  that  straight  line  has  the  least  moment  of 
inertia  which  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  It  is  clear  that 
these  least  moments  of  inertia  could  not  be  equal  in  two  bodies 
for  aU  directions  unless  they  had  a  common  centre  of  gravity. 
Of  all  straight  lines  through  the  centre  of  gravity  those  which 
have  the  greatest  and  least  moments  of  inertia  are  two  of  the 
principal  axes,  hence  these  and  therefore  also  the  third  principal 
axis  must  be  coincident  in  direction  if  the  two  bodies  are  equi- 
momental.  The  principal  moments  of  inertia  must  then  be  equals 
because  all  moments  are  equal.  Lastly,  by  Art.  13,  the  two 
systems  could  not  have  equal  moments  about  two  parallel  axes, 
each  to  each,  unless  their  masses  were  equal. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  two  equimomental  systems  must  have 
the  same  momental  ellipsoid,  and  therefore  the  same  principal 
axes  at  every  point. 

36.  To  find  the  moments  and  products  of  inertia  of  a  triangle 
about  any  axes  whatever. 

If  fi  and  7  be  the  distances  of  the  angular  points  jB,  C,  of  a 
triangle  ABC  from  any  straight  line  AX  through  the  angle  A,  in 
the  plane  of  the  triangle,  it  is  known  that  the  moment  of  inertia 

M 

of  the  triangle  about  -4X  is  ■7r(j3^  +  l3y  +  7*),  where  M  is  the  mass 

of  the  triangle. 

M 
Let  three  equal  particles,  the  mass  of  each  being  -^ ,  be  placed 

at  the  middle  points  of  the  three  sides.     Then  it  is  easily  seen, 
that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  three  particles  about  AX  is 


nmntiH^i 


which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  triangle.  The  three  particles 
treated  as  one  system,  and  the  triangle,  have  the  same  centre  of 
gravity.  Let  this  point  be  called  0.  Draw  any  straight  line  OX' 
through  the  common  centre  of  gravity  0  parallel  to  AX,  then  it 
is  evident  that  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  two  systems  about 
OX'  are  also  equal 

Since  this  equality  exists  for  all  straight  lines  through  0  in 
the  plane  of  the  triangle,  it  will  be  true  for  two  straight  lines  0X\ 


r 
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OY  at  right  angles,  aad  therefore  also  for  a  straight  line  OZ^ 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  triangle. 

One  of  the  principal  axes  at  0  of  the  triangle,  and  of  the 
system  of  three  particles,  is  normal  to  the  plane,  and  therefore  the 
same  for  the  two  systems.  The  principal  axes  at  0  in  the  plane, 
are  those  two  straight  lines  ahout  which  the  moments  of  inertia 
are  greatest  and  least,  and  therefore  by  what  precedes  these  axes 
are  the  same  for  the  two  systems.  If  at  any  point  two  systems 
have  the  same  principal  axes  and  principal  moments,  they  have 
also  the  same  moments  of  inertia  about  all  axes  through  that 

E3int,  and  the  same  products  of  inertia  about  any  two  straight 
nes  meeting  in  that  point  And  if  this  point  be  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  both  systems,  the  same  thing  will  also  be  true  for  any 
other  point. 

If  then  a  particle  whose  mass  is  one-third  that  of  the  triangle 
be  placed  at  the  middle  point  of  each  side,  the  moment  of  inertia 
of  the  triangle  about  any  straight  line,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
system  of  particles,  and  the  product  of  inertia  about  any  two 
straight  lines  meeting  one  another,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
system  of  particles  about  the  same  straight  lines. 

37.  Three  points  D,  E,  F  can  always  be  found  such  that  the 
pi'oducts  and  moments  of  inertia  of  three  equal  particles  placed 
at  D,  E,  F,  may  be  the  same  as  the  products  and  moments  of 
inertia  of  any  plane  area.  For  let  0  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  area.  Ox,  Oy  the  principal  axes  at  0  in  the  plane  pf  the  area, 
and  Moi  and  M^  be  the  moments  of  inertia  about  these  axes. 

Let  (xy),  (ajy),  (aj'y)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  -D,  J&,  F,  m  the 
mass  of  a  particle,  so  that  M=s  3m. 

Then  we  must  have  m  («*  +  a?'*  +  x'*)  =  M/S^, 

xy  -\-xy  +x  y  =0. 

Also,  since  the  two  systems  must  have  the  same  centre  of 
gravity,  x  +  x+x'==i),  y  +  y'-hy'  =  0. 

Eliminating  x'y\  x'y*  from  these  equations,  we  get 

which  is  the  equation  to  a  momental  ellipse.     It  easily  follows, 
that  D  may  be  taken  any  where  on  this  ellipse,  and  ^and  ^are 
•  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  that  chord  which  is  bisected  in  some 
point  N  by  the  produced  radius  -DO,  so  that  0N=^  iOD. 

38.  A  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any 
triangle  may  be  found  as  follows. 
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Let  an  ellipse  be  inscribed  in  the  triangle  touching  two  of  the 
sides  AB,  BC  in  their  middle  points  F,  D.  Then,  by  Camot's 
Theorem,  it  touches  the  third  side  CA  in  its  middle  point  E. 
Since  DF  is  parallel  to  GA  the  tangent  at  E,  the  straight  line 
joining  E  to  the  middle  point  N  of  DF  passes  through  the  centre, 
and  therefore  the  centre  of  the  conic  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  triangle. 

This  conic  may  be  shown  to  be  a  momental  ellipse  of  the 
triangle  at  0.  To  prove  this,  let  us  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  triangle  about  OE.  Let  OE  =  r,  and  let  the  semi-conjugate 
diameter  be  r',  and  co  the  angle  between  r  and  r'.  Now  0N=  Jr, 
and  hence  from  the  equation  to  the  ellipse  FN*  =  f  r'*. 


therefore  moment  of)  _  •  ^   -  ^,,  ^._,      _  M 


inertia  about  OJ^r*^-^*"  ^^  «' =  2  ' ;?? ' 


where  A'  is  the  area  of  the  ellipse,  so  that  the  moments  of  inertia 
of  the  system  about  OE,  OF,  OD  are  proportional  inversely  to 
0J5',  OF^j  OIT.  If  we  take  a  momental  ellipse  of  the  right 
dimensions,  it  will  cut  the  inscribed  conic  in  E,  F,  and  D,  and 
therefore  also  at  the  opposite  ends  of  these  diameters.  But  two 
conies  cannot  cut  each  other  in  six  points  unless  they  are  identical. 
Hence  this  conic  is  a  momental  ellipse  at  0  of  the  triangle. 

A  normal  at  0  to  the  plane  of  the  triangle  is  a  principal  axis 
of  the  triangle  (Art.  17).  Hence  a  momental  ellipsoid  of  the 
triangle  has  the  inscribed  conic  for  one  principal  section.  Tf  a 
and  b  be  the  lengths  of  the  axes  of  this  conic,  c  that  of  the  axis 
of  the  ellipsoid  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  lamina, 
we  have  by  Arts.  7  and  19 

If  the  triangle  be  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  momental  ellip- 
soid becomes  a  spheroid,  and  everv  axis  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle  is  a  principal  axis. 

Since  any  similar  and  similarly  situated  ellipse  is  also  a 
momental  ellipse^  we  might  take  the  ellipse  circumscribing  the 
triangle,  and  having  its  centre  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  the 
momental  ellipse  of  the  triangle. 

39.    Ex.  1.    A  momental  eUipse  at  an  angular  point  of  a  triangular  area  toaohes 
the  opposite  Edde  at  its  middle  point  and  bisects  the  adjacent  sides. 

Ex.  2.    The  principal  radii  of  gyration  at  the  centre  of  grayity  of  a  triangle 
are  the  roots  of  the  equation 

where  A  is  the  area  of  the  triangle. 
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Ex.  3.  The  direction  of  the  principal  axes  at  the  centre  of  gravity  0  of  a  tri- 
angle may  be  constructed  thus.    Draw  at  the  middle  point  D  of  any  side  BO 

lengths  DJI=  — ,  DH'^  —  along  the  perpendicular,  where  p  is  the  perpendicular 

from  A  on  BC  and  ik',  ft"  are  the  principal  radii  of  gyration  found  by  the  last  ex> 
ample.  Then  OH,  OH'  are  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes  at  0,  whose 
moments  of  inertia  are  respectively  Mlfi  and  Mk!^. 

Ex.  4.    The  directions  of  the  principal  axes  and  the  principal  moments  at  the 

oentre  of  gravity  may  also  be  constructed  thus.    Draw  at  the  middle  point  D  of 

BO 
any  aide  BO  a  perpendicular  DK  =  — ,- .    Describe  a  circle  on  OK  as  diameter 

2^/3 

and  join  D  to  the  middle  point  of  OK  cutting  the  circle  in  R  and  S,  then  OR,  03 

are  the  directions  of  the  principal  axes,  and  the  moments  of  inertia  about  them  are 
respectively  M  —^  ,  and  M  —^ . 

Ex.  5.  Let  four  particles  each  one-sixth  of  the  mass  of  the  area  of  a  parallelo- 
gram be  placed  at  the  middle  points  of  the  sides  and  a  fifth  particle  one-third  of  the 
same  mass  be  placed  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  then  these  five  particles  and  the  area 
of  the  parallelogram  are  equimomental  systems.. 

Ex.  6.  Let  four  particles  each  one-twelfth  of  the  mass  of  the  area  of  a  quadri- 
lateral be  placed  at  each  comer  and  let  a  negative  mass  also  one-twelfth  be  placed 
at  the  intersection  of  the  diagonals  and  a  sixth  particle  three-quarters  of  the  same 
mass  be  placed  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  then  these  six  particles  and  the  area  of  the 
quadrilateral  are  equimomental  systems. 

Ex.  7.  Let  three  particles  each  one-sixth  of  the  mass  of  an  elliptic  area  be  placed 
one  at  one  extremity  of  the  major  axis  and  the  other  two  at  the  extremities  of  the 
ordinate  which  bisects  the  semi-axis  major,  and  let  a  fourth  particle  whose  mass  is 
one-half  that  of  the  area  be  placed  at  the  oentre  of  gravity.  Then  the  moments 
and  products  of  inertia  of  the  system  of  four  partides  and  of  the  elliptio  area  are 
the  same  for  all  axes  whatever. 

Ex.  8.    Any  sphere  of  radius  a  and  mass  M  is  equimomental  to  a  system  of 

Qj|/'    //j\S 

four  particles  each  of  mass  -nTT  (  ~ )  phioed  so  that  their  distances  from  the  centre 

make  equal  angles  with  each  other  and  are  each  equal  to  r  and  a  fifth  particle  equal 
to  the  remainder  of  the  mass  of  the  sphere  placed  at  the  oentre. 

40.  To  find  the  moments  and  products  of  inertia  of  a  tetra- 
hedron about  any  axes  wliatever. 

Let  ABCD  be  the  tetrahedron.  Through  one  angular  point 
D  draw  any  plane  and  let  it  be  taken  as  the  plane  of  xt/.  Let  D 
be  the  area  of  the  base  ABC;  a,  fi,  y  the  distances  of  its  angular 
points  from  the  plane  of  xy,  and  p  the  length  of  the  perpendicular 
from  D  on  the  bistse  ABC. 

Let  PQR  be  any  section  parallel  to  the  base  ABC  and  of 
thickness  du,  where  u  is  the  perpendicular  from  D  on  PQB.  The 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  triangle  PQR  with  respect  to  the  plane 
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of  xy  is  the  same  as  that  of  three  equal  particles,  each  one-third 
its  mass,  placed  at  the  middle  points  of  ita  sides.     The  volume  of 

the  element  PQR  =  -,  pdu.    The  ordinates  of  the  middle  points 

if 

of  the  sides  AB,  BG,  CA  are  respectively  —^ ,  —^ ,   "^^-^ . 
Hence,  by  similar  triangles,  the  ordinates  of  the  middle  points  of 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  triangle  PQR  with  regard  to  the 
plane  xy  is  therefore 

Integrating  from  w  =  0  to  u=p,  we  have  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  tetrahedron  with  regard  to  the  plane  xy 

where  Fis  the  volume. 

If  particles  each  one-twentieth  of  the  mass  of  the  tetrahedron 
were  placed  at  each  of  the  angular  points  and  the  rest  of  the 
mass,  viz.  four-fifths,  were  collected  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  these  five  particles  with  regard  to  the  plane 
of  xy  would  be 

4/a->-/3  +  Y\*      V        V         V 
'=^5[ 4~j  +20^+20^  +  20'^' 

which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  tetrahedron. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  these  five  particles  is  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  tetrahedron,  and  they  together  make  up  the  mass 
of  the  tetrahedron.  Hence,  by  Art.  13,  the  moments  of  inertia  of 
the  two  systems  with  regard  to  any  plane  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  are  the  same,  and  by  the  same  article  this  equality  will 
exist  for  all  planes  whatever.  It  follows  by  Art.  5,  that  the  mo- 
ments of  inertia  about  any  straight  line  are  also  equal.  The  two 
systems  are  therefore  equimomental.* 

41.  If  the  distance  of  every  point  in  a  given  figure  in  space 
from  some  fixed  plane  be  increased  in  a  fixed  ratio,  the  figure 
thus  altered  is  called  the  projection  of  the  given  figure.    By  pro- 

*  This  resTilt  was  proposed  as  a  Problem  in  the  Mathematical  Tripos  in  an 
interval  of  the  pnblioatibn  of  the  preceding  and  foUowing  results,  thus  anticipating 
the  author  by  a  few  days. 
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jecting  a  figure  from  three  planes  as  base  planes  at  right  angles 
in  succession,  the  figure  may  be  often  much  simplified.  Thus  an 
ellipsoid  can  always  be  projected  into  a  sphere,  and  any  tetra- 
hedron into  a  regular  tetrahedron. 

It  is  cle.ar  that  if  the  base  plane  from  which  the  figure  is 
projected  be  moved  parallel  to  itself  into  a  position  distaflt  D 
from  its  former  position,  no  change  of  form  is  produced  in  the 
projected  figure.  If  n  be  the  fixed  ratio  of  projection  the  pro- 
jected figure  has  merely  been  moved  through  a  space  nD  perpen- 
dicular to  the  base  plane.  We  may  therefore  suppose  the  base 
plane  to  pass  through  any  given  point  which  may  be  convenient. 

42.  If  two  bodies  are  equimomenixd,  their  pi^ojections  are  also 
equimomental. 

Let  the  origin  be  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  then  the 
two  bodies  are  such  that  2w  =  2wi';  2wa;  =  0,  Xmx'=0,  &c., 
Xma?  =  'S,m'x\  ^myz  =  Xmyz\  &c.,  unaccented  letters  referring 
to  one  body  and  accented  letters  to  the  other.  Let  both  the 
bodies  be  projected  from  the  plane  of  xy  in  the  fixed  ratio  1  :  n. 
Then  any  point  whose  co-ordinates  are  (x,  y,  z)  is  transferred  to 
(a?,.y,  nz)  and  {x\  y\  z)  to  {x,  y\  nz').  Also  the  elements  of  mass 
tn,  m  become  nm  and  nm.  It  is  evident  that  the  above  equalities 
are  not  aflfected  by  these  changes,  and  that  therefore  the  projected 
bodies  are  equimomental. 

The  projection  of  a  momental  ellipse  of  a  plane  area  is  a 
momental  ellipse  of  the  projection. 

Let  the  figure  be  projected  from  the  axis  of  a;  as  base  line, 
so  that  any  point  (x,  y)  is  transferred  to  (ar,  y)  where  y'  =  ny, 
and  any  element  of  area  m  becomes  m'  where  m  =  nm.    Then 

1  1  1 

St^o?*  =  -  ^ma?,     %mxy  =  -^  Xrn!xy\    Xmy*  =  — ,  Xm^y'\ 

The  momental  ellipses  of  the  primitive  and  the  projection  are 

Xmy'X'  -  22mxyXY+  Xm^  Y^  =  Me\ 
^myX'^  -  22m V^'  7'  +  2mV  F'*  =  M'e'\ 

To  project  the  former  we  put  X'  =  X,  F'  =  n  Y,  its  equation  then 
becomes  identical  with  the  latter  by  virtue  of  the  above  equalities 
if  we  put  €'*=s€V. 

48.  Ex.  1.  A  momental  ellipse  of  the  area  of  a  square  at  its  centre  of  graTity 
is  easily  seen  to  be  the  inscribed  oirele.  By  projecting  these  first  "with  one  side  as 
base  line,  and  secondly  with  a  diagonal  as  base,  the  sqnare  becomes  sacoessiYely  a 
rectangle  and  then  a  parallelogram.  Hence  a  momental  ellipse  at  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  a  parallelogram  is  the  inscribed  conic  touching  at  the  middle  points  of 
the  sides. 
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Ex.  2.  By  projecting  an  equilateral  triangle  into  any  triangle,  we  may  infer  the 
reBultfl  of  Bome  of  the  previona  articles,  bat  the  method  will  be  best  expUuned  by  its 
application  to  a  tetrahedron* 

Ex.  8.  Since  any  ellipsoid  may  be  obtained  by  projecting  a  sphere,  we  infer  by 
Art.  89,  Ex.  8,  that  any  solid  ellipsoid  of  mass  M  is  equimomental  to  a  system  of 

four  particles  each  of  mass  -^  -^  placed  on  a  similar  ellipsoid  whose  linear  dimen- 
sions are  n  times  as  great  as  those  of  the  material  ellipsoid,  so  that  the  eccentric 
lines  of  the  particles  make  eqnal  angles  with  each  other  and  a  fifth  particle  eqnal  to 
the  remainder  of  the  mass  of  the  sphere  placed  at  the  centre  of  gravity. 

If  this  material  ellipsoid  be  the  Legendre's  ellipsoid  of  any  given  body,  we 
see  that  any  body  whatever  is  equimomental  to  a  system  of  five  particles  placed  as 
above  described  on  an  ellipsoid  similar  to  the  Legendre^s  ellipsoid  of  the  body. 

Ex.  4.  Show  that  a  solid  oblique  cone  on  an  elliptic  base  of  mass  If  is  equimo- 
mental to  a  system  of  three  particles  each  ^a  3f  placed  on  the  oircmnference  of  the 

base  so  that  the  differences  of  their  eccentric  angles  are  equal,  a  fourth  particle  ^  M 

placed  at  the  middle  point  of  the  straight  line  joining  the  vertex  to  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  base,  and  a  fifth  particle  to  make  up  the  mass  of  the  cone  placed  at 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  volume. 

44*.     To  find  the  equimomental  eUipsoid  of  any  tetrahedron. 

The  moments  of  inertia  of  a  regular  tetrahedron  with  regard 
to  all  planes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  0  are  equal  by  Art.  23. 
If  r  be  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  sphere,  the  moment  with 
regard  to  a  plane  paiullel  to  one  face  is  easily  seen  by  Art.  40 

Sr^  — 

to  he  M  -^ .    If  then  we  describe  a  sphere  of  radius  p  =  ,^3  r, 

with  its  centre  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  its  mass  equal  to 
that  of  the  tetrahedron ;  this  sphere  and  the  tetrahedron  will  be 
equimomental.  Since  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  face  projects 
into  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  projected  face,  we  infer  that 
the  ellipsoid  to  which  any  tetrahedron  is  equimomental,  is  similar 
and  similarly  situated  to  that  inscribed  in  the  tetrahedron  and 
touching  each  face  in  its  centre  of  gi'avity,  but  has  its  linear 

dimensions  greater  in  the  ratio  1 :  J3.    It  may  also  be  easily 

seen  that  the  sphere  whose  radius  is  p  =  ^^3^  touches  each  edge 
of  the  regular  tetrahedron  at  its  middle  point.  Hence  we  infer 
that  the  equimomental  ellipsoid  of  any  tetrahedron  touches  each 
edge  at  its  middle  point  and  has  its  centre  at  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  volume. 

* 
These  results  may  also  be  deduced  from  Art.  25,  Ex.  2,  with- 
out the  use  of  projections. 
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46.  Ex.  1.  If  JS'  be  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  edges  of  a  tetrahedron,  F^  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  areas  of  the  faces  and  Y  the  volume,  show  that  the  semi- 
axes  of  the  ellipsoid  inscribed  in  the  tetrahedron,  touching  eaoh  face  in  the  centre  of 
gravity  and  having  its  centre  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  tetrahedron,  are  the 

roots  of 

f:«  77*  7« 

and  if  the  roots  be  ±/>^±pj=t/}s,  then  the  moments  of  inertia  with  regard  to  the 

principal  jIwm»  of  the  tetrahedron  are  M  -^ ,  M  -J'- ,  U  -^ . 

4p 
Ex.  2.    If  a  perpendicular  BP  be  drawn  at  the  centre  of  gravity  E  of  any  face = — ^ 

where  j>  is  the  perpendicular  from  the  opposite  comer  of  the  tetrahedron  on  that 
face,  then  P  is  a  point  on  the  principal  plane  corresponding  to  the  root  p  of  the 
cubic. 

46.  To  explain  how  the  theory  of  inversion  can  be  applied  to 
find  moments  of  inertia. 

Let  a  radius  vector  drawn  from  some  fixed  origin  0  to  any  point  P  of  a 
figure  be  produced  to  P^  where  the  rectangle  OP .  OP^=^k*  where  k  is  some  given 
quantity.  Then  as  P  travels  all  over  the  given  figure,  P'  traces  out  another 
which  is  called  the  inverse  of  the  given  figure. 

Let  (z,  y,  z)  be  the  coordinates  of  P,  {x\  jj^  ii)  those  of  P';  r,  r'  the  radii  veotores, 
<2v,  dx^  corresponding  polar  elements  of  volume;  /),  p',  dm,  dm'  their  respective 
densities  and  masses.  Let  dia  be  the  solid  angle  subtended  at  0  by  either  dv  or  d^. 
Then 

and  since  -7  =  -  we  have  s^di/={-j    x^dv.    Now  dm = pdv^  dm* = p'dtf.    If  then  we 

take  p'=  (  -  j   p  we  have  So/*  dm'='Sa?  dm^  with  similar  equalities  in  the  case  of  all 

the  other  moments  and  products  of  inertia. 

Hence  we  infer,  that  if  a  homogeneous  body  be  inverted  with  regard  to  a  jsoint 
0,  and  the  density  of  the  new  body  vaiy  inversely  as  the  tenth  power  of  the  distance 
from  0,  then  these  two  bodies  have  the  same  moments  of  inertia  about  all  straight 
lines  through  0. 

Ex.  The  density  of  a  solid  sphere  varies  inversely  as  the  tenth  power  of  the 
distance  from  an  external  point  0.  Prove  that  its  moments  of  inertia  about  any 
straight  line  through  0  is  the  same  as  if  the  sphere  were  homogeneous  and  equal  in 
density  to  that  of  the  heterogeneous  sphere  at  a  point  where  the  tangent  from  0 
meets  the  sphere.  Prove  that  if  the  density  had  varied  inversely  as  the  sixth  power 
of  the  distance  from  0,  the  masses  of  the  two  spheres  would  have  been  equaL  What 
is  the  condition  they  should  have  a  common  centre  of  gravity  7 

47.  The  theory  of  equimomental  particles  is  of  considerable 
use  in  finding  the  centre  of  pressure  of  any  area  vertically  im- 
mersed in  a  homogeneous  fluid  under  the  action  of  gravity.  It 
may  be  proved  from  hydrostatical  principles  that  if  the  axis  of 
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X  be  in  the  effective  surface,  and  the  axis  of  y  vertically  down- 
wards, the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  pressure  are 

Product  of  inertia  about  the  axes 


X= 


r= 


moment  of  area  about  Ox 

Moment  of  inertia  about  Ox 
moment  of  area  about  Ox 


"We  see  therefore  that  two  equimomental  areas  have  the  same 
centre  of  pressure.  The  preceding  proposition  may  be  used  with 
considerable  effect. 

Ex.  Pro 76  that  the  centre  of  pressure  of  any  triangle  wholly  immersed  is  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  three  weights  placed  at  the  middle  i>oints  of  the  sides  and  each 
proportional  to  the  depth  of  the  point  at  which  it  is  placed. 


On  the  positions  of  the  Principal  Axes  of  a  system. 
T~ 

48.  Prop.  A  straight  line  being  given  it  is  required  to  find  at 
what  point  in  its  length  it  is  a  principal  axis  of  the  system,  and  if 
any  such  point  exist  to  find  the  other  two  principal  axes  at  that 
point. 

Take  the  straight  line  as  axis  of  z,  and  any  point  0  in  it  as 
origin.  Let  C  be  the  point  at  which  it  is  a  principal  axis,  and  let 
Cx',  Cy'  be  the  other  two  principal  axes. 

Let  CO  =  A,  ^  =  angle  between  Cx  and  Ox.     Then 

x'  =     X  cos  0-\-y  BmO 
^  =s^xsm0-\-yco&0 

Hence  ^mxz*  —  co^S%mxz-\-Bm61myz\_ 

—  A  (cos  ^ma;  +  sin  52my)  J        ^  ' 

Imyz  =  —  sin  6%mxz  +  cos  dXmyz  ]      ^  .«> 

—  A  (— sin  02maj  +  cos  ^Smy)  J  ~    ^  ' 

2tna:y==2w(y'-0^^  +  2wiry  cos  2^  =  0 (3) 

The  last  equation  shows  that 

tan2g  =  ,^fr^,, (4) 

2,m (ar  —  y)  ^  ^ 

~B-A' 
according  to  the  previous  notation. 
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The  equations  (1)  and  (2)  must  be  satisfied  by  the  same  value 
of  h.  Eliminating  h  we  get  Xinxz  Xmy  =  l,myz  Xmx  as  the  con- 
dition that  the  axis  of  z  should  be  a  principal  axis  at  some  point 
in  its  length.     Substituting  in  (1)  we  have 

Xmy       Xmx    ^^ 

The  equation  (5)  expresses  the  condition  that  the  axis  of  z 
should  be  a  principal  axis  at  some  point  in  its  length;  and 
the  value  of  h  gives  the  position  of  this  point.  The  positions 
of  the  other  two  principal  axes  may  then  be  found  by  equa- 
tion (4). 

If  Xmxz  =  0  and  Xmt/z  =  0,  the  -equations  (1)  and  (2)  are 
both  satisfied  by  A  =  0.  These  are  therefore  the  suflBcient  and 
necessary  conditions  that  the  axis  of  z  should  be  a  principal  axis 
at  the  origin. 

If  the  system  be  a  plane  lamina  and  the  axis  of  z  be  a  normal 

to  the  plane  at  any  point,  we  have  z^O.    Hence  the  conditions 

Xmxz  =  0   and    Xmyz  =  0  are   satisfied.      Therefore  one   of  the 

.  principal  axes  at  any  point  of  a  lamina  is  a  normal  to  the  plane 

at  thatpoint. 

In  the  case  of  a  surface  of  revolution  bounded  by  planes  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis,  the  axis  is  a  principal  axis  at  any  point  of 
its  length. 

Again  equation  (4)  enables  us,  when  one  principal  axis  is 
given,  to  find  the  other  two.    If  ^  =  a  be  the  fix^  value  of  0,  all 

the  others  are  included  in  d  =s  a  +  »  » ?  hence  all  these  values  give 
only  the  same  axes  over  again. 

49.  Since  (4)  does  not  contain  A,  it  appears  that  if  the  axis  of 
is  be  a  principal  axis  at  more  than  one  point,  the  principal  axes  at 
those  points  are  parallel.  Again,  in  that  case  (5)  must  be  satis- 
fied by  more  than  one  value  of  L  But  since  h  enters  only  in  the 
first  power,  this  cannot  be  unless 

Xmx  =  0,      2my  =  0, 

2waj2r  =  0,    Xmyz  =  0; 

so  that  the  axis  must  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  and  be  a 
principal  axis  at  the  origin,  and  therefore  (since  the  origin  is  arbi* 
traiy)  a  principal  axis  at  every  point  in  its  length. 

If  the  principal  axes  at  the  centre  of  gravity  be  taken  as  the 
axes  of  X,  y,  z,  (1)  and  (2)  are  satisfied  for  all  values  of  h.  Hence, 
if  a  straight  line  be  a  principal  axis  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  it  is 
a  principal  axis  at  every  point  in  its  length. 

R.D.  3 
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50.  Let  the  system  be  projected  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  given  straight  line,  so  that  the  ratios  of  the  elements  of  mass 
to  each  other  are  unaltered.  The  given  straight  line,  m^hich  has 
been  taken  as  the  axis  of  z,  cuts  this  plane  in  Oy  and  will  be  a 
principal  axis  of  the  projection  at  0,  because  the  projected  system 
being  a  plane  lamina,  the  conditions  ^mxz  =  6,  zmyz  —  0  are 
both  satisfied.  Since  z  does  not  appear  in  equation  (4),  it  follows 
that  if  the  given  straight  line  be  a  principal  axis  at  some  point  G 
in  its  length,  the  other  two  principal  axes  at  C  will  be  parallel  to 
the  principal  axes  of  the  projected  system  at  0.  These  last  may 
often  be  conveniently  found  by  the  next  proposition. 

61.  Ex.  1.  The  principal  axes  of  a  right-angled  triangle  at  the  right  angle  are, 
one  perpendicular  to  the  plane  and  two  others  inclined  to  its  eides  at  the  angles 

1  ah 

^tan~i  -j — ^,  where  a  and  h  are  the  sides  of  the  triangle  adjacent  to  the  right 
angle. 

Take  the  formula  tan 2^=-^^,  Art.  48,  then  hy  Art  8,  J=Jf  ^,  S^rif^, 

JS  —  A  O  D 

Ex.  2.  The  principal  axes  of  a  quadrant  of  an  ellipse  at  the  centre  are,  one 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  and  two  others  inclined  to  the  principal  diameters  at  the 

angles  j:  tan~^  -  -^ — n ,  where  a  and  h  are  the  semi-axes  of  the  ellipse. 

Ex.  8.  The  principal  axes  of  a  cube  at  any  point  P  are,  the  straight  line 
joining  P  to  0  the  centre  of  grayity  of  the  cube,  and  any  two  straight  lines  at  P 
perpendicular  to  PO,  and  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

Ex.  4.  ProTe  that  the  locus  of  a  point  P  at  which  one  of  the  principal  axes  is 
parallel  to  a  given  straight  line  is  a  rectangular  hyperbola  in  the  plane  of  which  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  lies,  and  one  of  the  asymptotes  is  parallel  to  the  given 
straight  line.  But  if  the  given  straight  line  be  parallel  to  one  of  the  principal  axes 
at  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  locus  of  P  is  that  principal  axis  e(  the  perpendicular 
principal  plane. 

Take  the  origin  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  one  axis  of  co-ordinates  parallel 
to  the  given  straight  line. 

Ex.  6.  An  edge  of  a  tetrahedron  wiU  be  a  principal  axis  at  some  point  in  its 
length,  only  when  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  opposite  edge.    [Jnllien.] 

Conversely  if  this  condition  be  satisfied,  the  edge  wiU  be  a  principal  axis  at  a 

2 
point  0  such  that  00=-=  ON  where  N  is  the  middle  point  of  the  edge  and  0  is  the 

foot  of  the  perpendicular  distance  between  it  and  the  opposite  edge. 

52.  Pkop.  Oive7i  the  positions  of  the  principal  axes  Ox,  Oy, 
Oz  at  the  centre  of  gravity  O,  and  the  moments  of  inertia  about 
them,  to  find  the  positions  of  the  principal  axes  at  any  point  P  in 
the  plane  ofxy,  and  the  moments  of  inertia  about  those  axes. 
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Let  the  mass  of  the  body  be  if,  and  let  A,  Bhe  the  moments 
of  inertia  about  the  axes  Ox,  Oy,  of  which  we  shall  suppose  A  the 
greater. 

Take  two  points  8  and  H  in  the  axis  of  greatest  moment,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  origin  so  that 

These  points  may  be  called  the  foci  of  inertia  for  that  principal 
plana 

Because  these  points  are  in  one  of  the  principal  axes  at  the 
centre  of  gravity,  the  principal  axes  at  /S  and  JT  are  parallel  to  the 
axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  the  moments  of  inertia  about  those  in  the 

plane  of  ay  are  respectively  A  and  B  +  M,  OSY  =  A,  and  these 
being  equal,  any  straight  line  through  iS  or  H  in  the  plane  of  xy 
is  a  principal  axis  at  that  point,  and  the  moment  of  inertia  about 
it  is  equal  to  A. 

If  P  be  any  point  in  the  plane  of  ajy,  then  one  of  the  principal 
axes  at  P  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  xy.  For  if  p,  y  be 
the  co-ordinates  of  P,  the  conditions  that  this  line  is  a  principal 
axis  are 

which  are  obviously  satisfied  because  the  centre  of  gravity  is  the 
origin,  and  the  principal  axes  the  axes  of  co-ordinates. 

The  other  two  principal  axes  may  be  found  thus.  If  two 
straight  lines  meeting  at  a  point  P  be  such  that  the  moments  of 
inertia  about  them  are  equal,  then  provided  they  are  in  a  princi- 
pal plane  the  principal  axes  at  P  bisect  the  angles  between  these 
two  straight  lines.  For  if  with  centre  P  we  describe  the  momenta! 
ellipse,  then  the  axes  of  this  ellipse  bisect  the  angles  between  any 
two  equal  radii  vectores. 

Join  8P  and  HP;  the  moments  of  inertia  about  8P,  HP  are 
each  equal  to  A.     Hence,  if  PG  and  PT  are  the  internal  and 


3—2 
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external  bisectors  of  the  angle  8PH\  PO^PT  are  the  principal 
axes  at  P.  If  therefore  with  S  and  H  as  foci  we  describe  any 
ellipse  or  hyperbola,  the  tangent  and  normal  at  any  point  are  the 
principal  axes  at  that  point, 

63.  Take  any  straight  line  MN  through  the  origin,  making 
an  angle  0  with  the  axis  of  x.  Draw  8M,  HN  perpendiculars  on 
MN,    The  moment  of  inertia  about  it  is 

^A  co^e  +  Bsin^e 
=  ^-(^-£)8in»5 

^A-M.SAP. 

Through  P  draw  PT  parallel  to  MN,  and  let  8Y  and  HZ  be  the 
perpendiculars  from  8  and  H  on  it.  The  moment  of  inertia  about 
PT  is  then 

=  moment  about  MN+  M.  MY* 
^A  +  M{Mr-  8M)  {M7+  8M) 
^A  +  M.8Y.HZ. 

In  the  same  way  it  may  be  proved  that  the  moment  of  inertia 
about  a  line  PGf  passing  between  H  and  8  is  less  than  A  by  the 
mass  into  the  product  of  the  perpendiculars  from  8  and  H  on  PG. 

If  therefore  with  S  and  H  as  foci  we  describe  any  ellipse  or 
hyperbola^  the  moments  of  inertia  about  any  tangent  to  either  of 
inese  curves  is  constant 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  moments  of  inertia  about*  the 
principal  axes  at  P  are  equal  to  B-^ Ml ^ J  . 

For  if  a  and  b  be  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  we  have  a*  —  ft'  =  OS" 
A--B 


M 


,  and  hence 


A  +  M.SY.HZ^A  +  Mb'^B  +  Ma'^B  +  M(^^^^^^y, 

and  the  hyperbola  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

54.  This  reasoning  may  be  extended  to  points  lying  in  any 
given  plane  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity  0  of  the  body. 
Let  Ox,  Oy  be  the  axes  in  the  given  plane  such  that  the  product 
of  inertia  about  them  is  zero  (Art.  33).  Construct  the  points  8 
and  H  as  before,  so  that  08*  and  OH*  are  each  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  moments  of  inertia  about  Ox  and  Oy  divided  by 
the  mass.     Draw  8y'  a  parallel  through  8  to  the  axis  of  y,  the 
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product  of  inertia  about  Sx,  8y  is  equal  to  that  about  Ox,  Oy 
together  with  the  product  of  inertia  of  the  whole  mass  collected 
at  0.  Both  these  are  zero,  hence  the  section  of  the  momenta! 
ellipsoid  at  fi^  is  a  circle,  and  the  moment  of  inertia  about  every 
straight  line  through  8  in  the  plane  xOy  is  the  same  and  equal 
to  that  about  Ox,  We  can  then  show  that  the  moments  of 
inertia  about  PH  and  P8  are  equal ;  so  that  PO,  PT,  the  internal 
and  external  bisectors  of  the  angle  SPH  are  the  principal  dia- 
meters of  the  section  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  P  by  the  given 
plane.  And  it  also  follows  that  the  moments  of  inertia  about  the 
tangents  to  a  conic  whose  foci  are  8  and  H  are  the  same. 

55.    Ex.  1.    To  find  the  foci  of  inertia  of  an  elliptio  area.    The  moments  of 

inertia  about  the  major  and  minor  axes  are  M  -r  and  M  -7  .   Hence  the  minor  axis 

4  4 

is  the  axis  of  greatest  moment.    The  foci  of  inertia  therefore  lie  in  the  irdnor  axis 

at  a  distance  from  the  centre  =  5  Ja*  -  6*,  i.e.  half  the  distance  of  the  geometrical 

fod  from  the  centre. 

Ex.  2.  Two  particles  each  of  mass  m  are  placed  at  the  extremities  of  the  minor 
axis  of  an  elliptic  area  of  mass  M,  Prove  that  the  principal  axes  at  any  point  of 
the  drcnmference  of  the  ellipse  will  be  the  tangent  and  normal  to  the  ellipse,  pro- 

.-  ,  f»     5     «* 

Tided  ^  =  - 


Jlf'"81-2r»' 

Ex.  3.  At  the  points  which  haye  been  called  foci  of  inertia  two  of  the  principal 
moments  are  equal.  Show  that  it  is  not  in  general  tme  that  a  point  exists  such 
that  the  moments  of  inertia  aboat  all  axes  through  it  are  the  same,  and  find  the  con- 
ditions that  there  may  be  such  a  point. 

Bef  er  the  body  to  the  principal  axes  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  Let  P  be  the  point 
required,  (x,  y,  2)  its  co-ordinates.  Since  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  P  is  to  be  a 
sphere,  the  products  of  inertia  about  all  rectangular  axes  meeting  at  P  are  zero. 
Hence,  by  Art.  13,  xy=Oj  yz=0,  zx=0.  It  follows  that  two  of  the  three  x,  y,  z 
must  be  zero,  so  that  the  point  must  be  on  one  of  the  principal  axes  at  the  centre 
of  gravify.  Let  this  be  called  the  axis  of  z.  Since  the  moments  of  inertia  about 
three  axes  at  P  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate  axes  are  A  +  Mz*,  B  +  Mz^  and  C7,  we  see 
that  these  cannot  be  equal  unless  A  =  B  and  each  is  less  than  C.  There  are  then 
two  points  on  the  axis  of  unequal  moment  which  are  equimomental  for  all  axes. 
[Poisson  and  Binet.] 

56.  Given  the  positions  of  ike  principal  axes  at  the  centre  of 
gravity  0  and  the  moments  of  inertia  about  them,  to  find  the 
positions  of  the  principal  axes*,  and  the  principal  moments  at  any 
other  point  P. 

Let  the  body  be  referred  to  its  principal  axes  at  the  centre  of 
gravity  0,  let  A,  B,  C  \>q  its  principal  moments,  the  mass  of  the 

*  Some  of  the  following  theorems  were  given  by  Sir  William  Thomson  and 
Hr  Townsend,  in  two  articles  which  appeared  at  the  same  time  in  the  Mathematical 
Journal^  1846.   Their  demonstrations  are  different  from  those  given  in  this  treatise. 
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body  being  taken  as  unity.  Construct  a  quadric  confooal  with 
the  ellipsoid  of  gyration,  and  let  the  squares  of  its  semi-axes  be 
a'  =  -4+X,  J"=£  +  X,  c*=(7  +  \.  Let  us  find  the  moment  of 
inertia  with  regard  to  any  tangent  plane. 

Let  (a,  i9,  7)  be  the  direction  angles  of  the  perpendicular  to 
any  tangent  plane.  The  moment  of  inertia,  with  regard  to  a 
parallel  plane  through  0,  is 

^  4. 5-f  (J 

5 (-4  cos"  a  +  J5  cos*i9  +  (7  cos' 7). 

The  moment  of  inertia,  with  regard  to  the  tangent  plane,  is 
formed  by  adding  the  square  of  the  perpendicular  distance  be- 
tween the  planes,  viz. 

(ii  +  X)  cos«a  +  (jB  +  X)  cos'/9  +  ((7  + X)  cos*7, 
we  get 

moment  of  inertia  with  re-)  _A  +  B+C 
gard  to  a  tangent  plane)  ~         2 

B+G-A  .    . 
= 1 +  '•* 

Thus  tli£  7nomervt8  of  inertia  with  regard  to  all  tangent  planes  to 
any  one  quadric  ccmfocai  with  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  are  the 
same. 

These  planes  are  all  principal  planes  at  the  point  of  contact. 
For  draw  any  plane  through  the  point  of  contact  P,  then  in  the 
case  in  which  the  confocal  is  an  ellipsoid,  the  tangent  plane 
parallel  to  this  plane  is  more  remote  from  the  origin  than  this 
plane.  Therefore,  the  moment  of  inertia  with  regard  to  any  plane 
through  P  is  less  than  the  moment  of  inertia  with  regard  to  a 
tangent  plane  to  the  confocal  ellipsoid  through  P.  That  is,  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  ellipsoid  is  the  principal  plane  of  greatest 
moment.  In  the  same  way  the  tangent  plane  to  the  confocal 
hyperboloid  of  two  sheets  through  P  is  the  principal  plane  of 
least  moment.  It  follows  that  the  tangent  plane  to  the  confocal 
hyperboloid  of  one  sheet  is  the  principal  plane  of  mean  moment. 

Through  a  given  point  P,  three  confocals  can  be  drawn,  the 
normals  to  these  confocals  are,  by  Art.  16,  the  principal  axes  at  P. 
By  Art.  5,  Ex.  3,  the  principal  axis  of  least  moment  is  normal 
to  the  confocal  ellipsoid  and  of  greatest  moment  normal  to  the 
confocal  hyperboloid  of  two  sheets. 

67.     The  moment  of  inertia  with  regard  to  the  point  P  is,  by 

A  4-  JB  +  C 
Art.  14, ^ h  0P\    Hence,  by  Art.  6,  Ex.  3,  the  moments 
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of  inertia  about  the  normab  to  the  three  confocals  through  P 
whose  parameters  are  \,  \,  \  are  respectively 

OJP*-\,     OP'-X^,     OF'^X,. 

68.  If  we  describe  any  other  confocal  and  draw  a  tangent 
cone  to  it  whose  vertex  is  P,  the  axes  of  this  cone  are  known  to 
be  the  normals  to  the  three  confocals  through  P.  This  gives 
another  construction  for  the  principal  axes  at  P. 

If  this  confocal  diminish  without  limit,  until  it  becomes  a 
focal  conic,  then  the  principal  diameters  of  the  system  at  P  are 
the  principal  diameters  of  a  cone  whose  vertex  is  P  and  base 
a  focal  conic  of  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  at  the  centre  of  gravity. 

59.  If  we  wish  to  use  only  one  quadric,  we  may  consider  the 
confocal  ellipsoid  through  P.     We  know*  that  the  normals  to  the 

*  These  propositions  are  to  be  found  in  books  on  Solid  Geometry,  they  may  also 
be  proved  as  follows. 

Let  the  confocal  ellipsoid  pass  near  P  and  approach  it  indefinitely.  The  base 
of  the  enyeloping  cone  is  ultimately  the  Indicatriz ;  and  as  the  cone  becomes  ulti- 
mately a  tangent  plane,  one  of  its  axes  is  ultimately  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  Indicatriz.  Now  in  any  cone  two  of  its  axes  are  parallel  to  the  principal  diame- 
ters of  any  section  perpendicular  to  the  third  azis.  Hence  the  axes  of  the  enyelop- 
ing cone  are  the  normal  to  the  surface  and  parallels  to  the  principal  diameters  of 
the  Indicatriz.  But  all  parallel  sections  of  an  ellipsoid  are  similar  and  similarly 
situated,  hence  the  principal  diameters  of  the  Indicatriz  are  paraUel  to  the  prinoi- 
pa}  diameters  of  the  diametral  section  paraUel  to  the  tangent  plane  at  P. 

To  find  the  principal  moments,  we  may  reason  as  foUows.  Let  a  tangent  plane 
to  the  ellipsoid  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  any  radius  vector  OQ  of  the  diametral 
section  of  OPt  then  the  point  of  contact  T,  OQ  and  OP  will  lie  in  one  plane  when 


*^^ 
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Other  two  confocals  are  tangents  to  the  lines  of  curvature  on  the 
ellipsoid,  and  are  also  parallel  to  the  principal  diameters  of  the 
diametral  section  made  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  tangent  plane 
at  P.  And  if  D'J)^  be  these  principal  semi-diameters,  we  know 
that 

Xj  =  X,  —  x>j ,     X3  =  Xj  —  x?, . 

Hence,  if  through  any  point  P  we  describe  the  quadric 

-4+x^5+x^a+x     ' 

the  axes'  of  co-ordinates  being  the  principal  axes  at  the  centre  of 
gravity,  then  the  principal  axes  at  P  are  the  normal  to  this 
quadnc,  and  parallels  to  the  axes  of  the  diametral  section  made 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  tangent  ptsene  at  P.  Andf  if  these  axes 
be  2Z>j  and  2Z),,  the  principal  moments  at  P  are 

Ex.  If  two  bodies  hare  the  same  centre  of  gravity,  the  same  principal  axes  at 
the  centre  of  grayity  and  the  differences  of  their  principal  moments  eqnal,  each  to 
each,  then  these  bodies  have  the  same  principal  axes  at  all  points. 

60.  The  axes  ef  (XHyrdinates  being  the  primcipal  CBxee  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  it  is  rehired  to  express  me  condition  that  any 
given  straight  line  may  be  a  principal  cuds  at  some  point  in  its 
length  and  to  find  ifuit  point. 

Let  the  equations  to  the  givex^  straight  line  be 

/    ""    i»    ■"    n     ^^^' 

OQ  is  an  axis  of  the'  section.  For  draw  through  T  a  section  parallel  to  the  diame- 
tral section,  and  let  (/  be  its  centre,  and  let  OT'  be  a  perpendicular  from  (y  on  the 
tangent  plane,  which  touches  at  T.  Then  OQ,  CY'  and  OP  are  in  one  plane. 
Now  consider  the  section  whose  centre  is  CV ;  (/¥'  is  the  perpendicular  on  the  tan- 
gent to  an  ellipse  whose  point  of  contact  is  T.  Hence  O'F',  (/Tdo  not  coincide 
unless  O'F  be  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  ellipse.  But  this  section  is  similar. 
to  the  diametral  section  to  which  it  was  drawn  parallel.  Hence  OQ  is  an  axis  of 
the  diametral  section. 

Let  PR  be  a  straight  line*  drawn  through  P  parallel  to  OQ  to  meet  in  B  the 
tangent  plane  which  touches  in  Ti  Then  RP,  RT  are  two  tangents  at  right  angles 
to  the  ellipse  PQT,    Hence 

022*= sum  of  the  squares  of  the  semi-axes  of  the  ellipse 
^OP^-i^OQF 

because  OP,  OQ  are  conjugate  diameters. 

The  moment  of  inertia  about  PR,  a  perpendicular  to  a  tangent  plane,  has  been 
proved  above  to  be  OB?-  X,  hence  the  moment  of  inertia  about  a  parallel  through  P 
to  the  axis  OQ  is  OP»+OQ»-X. 
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then  it  must  be  a  normal  to  the  quadric 

a;'  f  ^     ^x 

^T\"^5Va:"*"otx~* (^) 

at  the  point  at  which  the  straight  line  is  a  principal  axis. 

Hence  comparing  the  equation  to  the  normal  to  (2)  with  (1), 
we  have 

zTx='*^'  :bt\='*"*'  utx='*" (^)' 

these  six  equations  must  be  satisfied  by  the  same  values  of  x^  y,  z, 
X  and  fjL. 

Substituting  for  x,  y^  z  from  (3)  in  (1),  we  get 
eliminating  /li  from  these  last  equations  we  have 

1^1    i^h    h^f 

I      m      m     n      n     I  ... 


This  clearly  amounts  to  only  one  equation,  and  is  the  required 
condition  that  the  straight  line  should  be  a  principal  axis  at  some 
point  in  its  length. 

Substituting  for  x,  y,  z  from  (3)  in  (2),  we  have 

ft 

which  gives  one  value  only  to  X.  The  values  of  \  and  /t  having 
been  found,  equations  (3)  will  determine  a?,  y,  z,  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  point  at  which  the  straight  line  is  a  principal  axis. 

The  geometrical  meaning  of  this  condition  may  be  found  by 
the  following  considerations,  which  were  given  by  Mr  Townsend 
in  the  Mathematical  J&u/mal.  The  normal  and  tangent  plane  at 
every  point  of  a  quadric  will  meet  any  principal  plane  in  a  point 
and  a  straight  line,  which  are  pole  and  polar  witn  regard  to  the 
focal  conic  in  that  plane.  Hence  to  find  whether  any  assumed 
straight  line  is  a  principal  axis  or  not,  draw  any  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  the  straight  tine  and  produce  both  the  straight  line 
and  the  plane  to  meet  any  principal  plane  at  the  centre  of  gravity. 
If  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  plane  be  parallel  to  the  polar 
line  of  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  straight  line  with  respect 
to  the  focal  conic,  the  axis  will  be  a  principal  axis,  if  otherwise  it 
will  not  be  so.  And  the  point  at  which  the  assumed  straight  line 
is  a  principal  axis  may  be  found  by  drawing  a  plane  through  the 
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polar  line  perpendicular  to  the  straight  line.     The  point  of  inter* 
section  is  the  required  point. 

The  analytical  condition  (4)  exactly  expresses  the  fact  that  the 
polar  line  is  parallel  to  the  intersection  of  the  plane. 

61.    Ex.  1.    Given  a  plane  7  +  -  +  |-l=0,  there  is  always  some  point  in  it 

J     g     n 

at  which  it  is  a  principal  plane.    Also  this  point  is  its  intersection  with  the  straight 
line /«  -  ^  =  ^y  -  B=/w  -  C. 

Ex.  2.  Let  two  points  i',  Q  be  so  sitnated  that  a  principal  axis  at  P  intersects  a 
principal  axis  at  Q.  Then  if  two  planes  be  drawn  at  P  and  Q  perpendicular  to 
these  principal  axes,  their  intersection  will  be  a  principal  axis  at  the  point  where 
it  is  cut  by  the  plane  containing  the  principal  axes  at  P  and  Q.    [Mr  Townsend.] 

For  let  the  principal  axes  at  P,  Q  meet  any  principal  plane  at  the  centre  of 
gravity  in  j?,  9,  and  let  the  perpendicular  planes  cut  the  same  principal  plane  in 
LNy  MN,  Also  let  the  perpendicular  planes  intersect  each  other  in  RN,  Then 
RN  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  containing  the  points  P,  Q,  j?,  q.  Also  since  the 
polars  of  p  and  q  are  LNy  MN,  it  follows  that  pq  is  the  polar  of  the  point  N.  Hence 
the  straight  line  RN  satisfies  the  criterion  of  the  last  Article. 

Ex.  8.  If  P  be  any  point  in  a  principal  plane  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  then 
eveiy  axis  which  passes  through  P,  and  is  a  principal  axis  at  some  point,  lies  in  one 
of  two  perpendicular  planes.  One  of  these  planes  is  the  principal  plane  at  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  the  other  is  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  polar  line  of  P  with 
regard  to  the  focal  conic.  Also  the  locus  of  aU  the  points  Q,  at  which  QP  is  a  prin- 
cipal axis  is  a  circle  passing  through  P  and  having  its  centre  in  the  principal  plane. 
[Mr  Townsend.] 

Ex.  4.  The  edge  of  regression  of  the  developable  surface  which  is  the  envelope 
of  the  normal  planes  of  any  line  of  curvature  drawn  on  a  confocal  quadric  is  a 
curve  such  that  all  its  tangents  are  principal  axes  at  some  point  in  each. 

62.  To  find  the  locus  of  the  points  at  which  two  principal 
moments  of  inertia  are  equal  to  each  other. 

The  principal  moments  at  any  point  P  are 

If  we  equate  I^  and  I^  we  have  D^  =  0,  and  the  point  P  must 
lie  on  the  elliptic  focal  conic  of  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration. 

If  we  equate  I^  and  I^  we  have  2)^  =  2)^,  so  that  P  is  an  um- 
hilicus  of  any  ellipsoid  confocal  with  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration.  The 
locus  of  these  umbilici  is  the  hyperbolic  focal  conic. 

In  the  first  of  these  cases  we  have  \  ==  -  C,  and  D^  is  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  focal  conic  conjugate  to  OP.  Hence  D^+  OP^  = 
sum  of  squares  of  semi-axes  =  !4  —  (7+ 5— (7.  The  three  prin- 
cipal moments  are  therefore  1^  =  1^^  OP'  +  C,  I^  =  A  -{■  B ^  C,  and 
the  axis  of  unequal  moment  is  a  tangent  to  the  focal  conic. 

The  second  case  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  by  using 
a  confocal    hyperboloid,  we    therefore    have    /,=  /,=  OP" +  5, 
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Jj=8-4  +  G'^B,  and  the  axis  of  unequal  moment  is  a  tangent 
to  the  focal  conic. 

63.  To  find  the  curves  on  any  confocal  qtuxdric  at  which  a 
principal  moment  of  inertia  is  equal  to  a  given  quantity  I. 

Firstly.  The  moment  of  inertia  about  a  normal  to  a  confocal 
quadric  is  OF^  —  X.  If  this  be  constant,  we  have  OP  constant, 
and  therefore  the  required  curve  is  the  intersection  of  that 
quadric  with  any  concentric  sphere.   Such  a  cutve  is  a  sphero-conic. 

Secondly,  Let  us  consider  those  points  at  which  the  moment 
of  inertia  about  a  tangent  is  constant. 

Construct  any  two  confocals  whose  semi-major  axes  are  a  and 
a'.  Draw  any  two  tangent  planes  to  these  which  cut  each  other 
at  right  angles.  The  moment  of  inertia  about  their  intersection 
is  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  inertia  with  regard  to  the  two 
planes,  and  is  therefore 

Thus  the  moments  of  inertia  about  ffie  intersections  of  perpendicular 
tangent  planes  to  the  same  confocals  are  the  sams. 

Let  a,  a',  a''  be  the  semi-major  axes  of  the  three  confocals 
which  meet  at  any  point  P,  then  since  confocals  cut  at  right 
angles,  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  intersection  of  the  con« 
focals  a,  a"  is 

The  intersection  of  these  two  confocals  is  a  line  of  curvature 
on  either.  Hence  the  moments  of  inertia  about  the  tangents  to  any 
line  of  curvature  are  eqvul  to  one  another;  a/nd  these  tangents  are 
principal  axes  at  the  point  of  contact. 

On  the  quadric  a  draw  a  tangent  PT  making  any  angles  <^ 

and  Q  —  ^  with  the  tangents  to  the  lines  of  curvature  at  the 

point  of  contact  P.  If  /,,  /,  be  the  moments  about  the  tangents 
to  these  lines  of  curvature,  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the 
tangent  PT 

=  /g  cos'  ^  +  /,  sin*  ^ 

=:P-|-(7-^+(a'"  +  a')cosV+(a'  +  a'')sin»^. 

But  along  a  geodesic  on  the  quadric  a,  a**  sin'  ^  +  a'"  cos'  <^  is 
constant.  Hence  the  moments  of  inertia  about  the  tangents  to  any 
geodesic  on  the  quadric  are  equal  to  each  other. 

64.    Ex.  1.    If  a  straight  line  tonoh  any  two  oonfooals  whose  semi-major  azes 
are  a,  a',  the  moment  of  inertia  about  it  is  ^  +  C  -  ^ + a' + a'*. 
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Ex.  2.  When  a  body  is  referred  to  its  principal  axes  at  the  centre  of  graTity, 
show  how  to  find  the  coordinates  of  the  point  P  at  which  the  three  principal 
moments  are  eqnal  ta  three  given  quantities  /j/,/,.    [Jullien's  Problem.] 

The  elliptic  co-ordinates  of  P  are  evidently  a*  =  J  (1,  +  /,- 7^-5- (7+ il)  &c. ; 
and  the  co-ordinates  (ar,  y,  z)  may  then  be  found  by  Dr  Salmon's  formulie, 

Ex.  8.  Let  two  planes  at  right  angles  touch  two  confocals  whose  semi-major 
axes  are  a,  a';  and  let  a,  a'  be  the  values  of  a,a\  when  the  confocals  touch  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  planes ;  then  a*  +  0^*=  a*  +  a"*,  and  the  product  of  inertia  with  regard  to 
the  two  planes  is  a^a'*  -  a'a". 

65.  The  locus  of  all  those  points  at  which  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal moments  of  inertia  of  the  body  is  constant  is  called  an  equi- 
momental  surface. 

To  find  the  equation  to  such  a  surface  we  have  only  to  put  /, 
constant,  this  gives  X  =  r*  — /.  Substituting  in  the  equation  to 
the  subsidiary  quadric^  the  equation  to  the  surface  becomes 


a!"  ,  y*  «' 


=  1. 


Through  any  point  P  on  an  equi-momental  surface  describe 
the  confocal  quadric  such  that  the  principal  axis  is  a  tangent 
to  a  line  of  curvature  on  the  quadric.  By  Art.  63  one  of  the 
intersections  of  the  equi-momental  surface  and  this  quadric  is  the 
line  of  curvature.  Hence  the  principal  axis  at  P  about  which 
the  moment  of  inertia  is  /  is  a  tangent  to  the  equi-momental 
surface. 

Again,  construct  the  confocal  quadric  through  P  such  that 
the  principal  axis  is  a  normal  at  P,  then  one  of  the  intersections 
of  the  momental  surface  and  this  quadric  is  the  sphero-conic 
through  P.  The  normal  to  the  quadric,  being  the  principal  axis, 
has  just  been  shown  to  be  a  tangent  to  the  surface.  Hence  the 
tangent  plane  to  the  equi-momental  surface,  is  the  plane  which 
contains  the  normal  to  the  quadric  and  the  tangent  to  the  sphero- 
conic. 

To  draw  a  perpendicular  from  the  centre  0  on  this  tangent 
plane,  we  may  follow  Euclid's  rule.  Take  PP  a  tangent  to  the 
sphero-conic,  drop  a  perpendicular  from  0  on  PP',  this  is  the 
radius  vector  OP,  because  PP  is  a  tangent  to  the  sphere.  At  P 
in  the  tangent  plane  draw  a  perpendicular  to  PP,  this  is  the 
normal  PQ  to  the  quadric.  From  0  drop  a  perpendicular  OQ  on 
this  normal,  then  OQ  is  a  normal  to  the  tangent  plane.  Hence 
this  construction, 

If  P  be  any  point  on  an  equi-momental  surface  whose  para- 
meter IS  I  and  OQ  a  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on  the  tangent 
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plane,  then  PQ  is  the  principal  axis  at  P  about  which  the  moment 
of  inertia  is  the  constant  qiuintity  I. 

The  equi-momental  becomes  Fresners  wave  surface  when 
/  is  greater  than  the  greatest  principal  moment  of  inertia  at  the 
centre  of  gravity.  The  general  form  of  the  surface  is  too  well 
known  to  need  a  minute  discussion  here.  It  consists  of  two 
sheets,  which  become  a  concentric  sphere  and  a  spheroid  when  two 
of  the  principal  moments  at  the  centre  of  gravity  are  equal. 
When  the  principal  moments  are  unequal,  there  are  two  singu- 
larities in  the  surface. 

(1)  The  two  sheets  meet  at  a  point  P  in  the  plane  of  the 
greatest  and  least  moments.  At  P  there  is  a  tangent  cone  to 
the  surface.  Draw  any  tangent  plane  to  this  cone,  and  let  OQ 
be  a  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  gravity  0  on  this  tangent 
plane.  Then  FQ  is  a  principal  axis  at  P.  Thus  there  are  an 
infinite  number  of  principal  axes  at  P  because  an  infinite  number 
of  tangent  planes  can  be  drawn  to  the  cone.  But  at  any  given 
point  there  cannot  be  more  than  three  principal  axes  unless  two 
of  the  principal  axes  be  equal,  and  then  the  locus  of  the  principal 
axes  is  a  plane.  Hence  the  point  P  is  situated  on  a  focal  conic, 
and  the  locus  of  all  the  lines  FQ  is  a  normal  plane  to  the  conic. 
The  point  Q  lies  on  a  sphere  whose  diameter  is  OP,  hence  the 
locus  of  Q  is  a  circle. 

(2)  The  two  sheets  have  a  common  tangent  plane  which 
touches  the  surface  along  the  curve.  This  curve  is  a  circle  whose 
plane  isperpendicular  to  the  plane  of  greatest  and  least  moments. 
Let  OP  be  a  perpendicular  from  0  on  the  plane  of  the  circle, 
then  P'  is  a  point  on  the  circle.  If  B  be  any  other  point  on  the 
circle  the  prmcipal  axis  at  R  is  SP*,  Thus  there  is  a  circular 
ring  of  points  at  each  of  which  the  principal  axis  passes  through 
the  same  point  and  the  moments  of  inertia  about  these  principal 
axes  are  aJl  equal. 

The  equation  to  the  equi-momental  surface  may  also  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  three  principal  moments  at  any 
point  whose  co-ordinates  (a;,  y,  z)  are  given.  If  we  clear  the  equation 
of  fractions,  we  have  a  cubic  to  determine  /  whose  roots  are  the 
three  principal  moments. 

Thus  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  locus  of  all  those  points 
in  a  body  at  which  any  symmetrical  function  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal moments  is  equal  to  a  given  quantity.  We  may  express 
this  symmetrical  function  in  terms  of  the  coefficients  by  the  usual 
rules,  and  the  equation  to  the  locus  is  found. 

Ex.  1.  II  an  equi-momental  sorface  cnt  a  qaadrio  oonfooal  with  the  ellipsoid 
of  gyration  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  then  the  intersections  are  a  sphero-conic  and  a 
line  of  curvature.     Bat  if  the  qnadric  be  an  ellipsoid,  both  these  cannot  be  real. 
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For  if  the  snrfAoe  oat  the  ellipsoid  in  both,  let  P  be  a  point  on  tbe  line  of 
curvature,  and  P'  a  point  on  the  sphero-conio,  then  by  Art  69,  OP'  +  Di'sOP", 
which  is  less  than  A  +X.  But  OP»+Di"  +  D,'=il  +  B+C  +  8X,  therefore  D^*>B-^ 
C+2\  which  is  >A  +  2\,  Hence  2>g>than  the  greatest  radius  vector  of  the  ellip- 
soid, which  is  impossible. 

Ex.  2.    Find  the  locus  of  all  those  points  in  a  body  at  which 

(1)  the  sum  of  the  principal  moments  is  equal  to  a  given  quantity  I. 

(2)  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  principal  moments  taken  two  and  two 
together,  is  equal  to  P, 

(8)    the  product  of  the  principal  moments  is  equal  to  P, 
The  results  are 

(1)  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  a/    "^  ^^ ,  Art.  18. 

(2)  the  surface 

(8)    the  surface  A'B'C -AY^^ B'«V -  C'a^"  - 2«»yV = 7», 
where  A'=A  +^*+«*t  with  similar  expressions  for  B^  C. 


'  / 
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CHAPTER  11. 

d'alembebt's  principle,  &C. 

66.  The  principles,  by  which  the  motion  of  a  single  particle 
under  the  action  of  given  forces  can  be  determined,  will  be  found 
discussed  in  any  treatise  on  Dynamics  of  a  Particle.  These  prin- 
ciples are  called  the  three  laws  of  motion.  It  is  shown  that  if 
(x,  y,  z)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  particle  at  any  time  t  referred 
to  three  rectangular  axes  fixed  in  space,  m  its  mass ;  X^  Y,  Z  the 
forces  resolved  parallel  to  the  axes,  the  motion  may  be  found  by 
solving  the  simultaneous  equations, 

"^-dt"^'  "*w=^'  '"^='^- 

If  we  regard  a  rigid  body  as  a  collection  of  material  particles 
connected  by  invariable  relations,  we  might  write  down  the  equa- 
tions of  the  several  particles  in  accordance  with  the  principles  just 
stated.  The  forces  on  each  particle  are  however  no  longer  known, 
some  of  them  being  due  to  the  mutual  actions  of  the  particles. 

We  assume  (1)  that  the  action  between  two  particles  is  along 
the  line  which  joins  them,  (2)  that  the  action  and  reaction  be- 
tween any  two  are  equal  and  opposite.  Suppose  there  are  n 
particles,  then  there  will  be  3n  equations,  and,  as  shown  in  any 
treatise  on  Statics,  3n  —  6  unknown  reactions.  To  find  the 
motion  it  will  be  necessary  to  eliminate  these  unknown  quanti- 
ties. We  may  expect  to  find  six  resulting  equations,  and  these 
will  be  shown,  a  little  further  on,  to  be  sufficient  to  determine  the 
motion  of  the  body. 

When  there  are  several  rigid  bodies  which  mutually  act  and 
re-act  on  each  other  the  problem  becomes  still  more  complicated. 
But  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  consider  in  detail,  either  this  or  the 
preceding  case,  for  D'Alembert  has  proposed  a  method  by  which 
all  the  necessary  equations  may  be  obtained  without  writing  down 
the  equations  of  motion  of  the  several  particles,  and  without 
making  any  assumption  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mutual  actions 
except  the  following,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural  conse* 
quence  of  the  laws  of  motion. 

The  internal  actions  and  reactions  of  any  system  of  rigid  bodies 
in  motion  are  in  equilibrium  amongst  themselves. 
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67.  To  explain  D^Alemberfs  JPrindple. 

In  the  application  of  this  principle  it  will  be  convenient  to 
use  the  term  effective  force^  which  may  be  defined  as  follows. 

When  a  particle  is  moving  as  part  of  a  rigid  body,  it  is  acted 
on  by  the  external  impressed  forces  and  also  by  the  molecular 
reactions  of  the  other  particles.  If  we  considered  this  particle  to 
be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  and  all  these  forces  re- 
moved, there  is  some  one  force  which,  under  the  same  initial 
conditions,  would  make  it  move  in  the  same  way  as  before.  This 
force  is  called  the  effective  force  on  the  particle.  It  is  evidently 
the  resultant  of  the  impressed  and  molecular  forces  on  the  par- 
ticle. 

Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  particle,  (a;,  y,  z)  its  co-ordinates 
referred  to  any  fixed  rectangular  axes  at  the  time  t  The  accele- 
rations of  the  particle  are  -^,  -i^and  -r^  .  Let  /  be  the  resul- 
tant of  these,  then,  as  explained  in  Dynamics  of  a  Particle,  the 
effective  force  is  measured  by  mf. 

Let  F  be  the  resultant  of  the  impressed  forces,  R  the  resultant 
of  the  molecular  forces  on  the  particle.  Then  mf  is  the  resultant 
of  F  and  R,  Hence  if  mf  be  reversed,  the  three  F,  R,  and  mf  are 
in  equilibrium. 

We  may  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  every  particle  of  each 
body  of  the  system.  We  thus  have  a  group  of  forces  similar  to  R, 
a  group  similar  to  F  and  a  group  similar  to  mf,  these  three  groups 
wul  form  a  system  of  forces  in  equilibrium.  !Now  by  D'Alembert's 
principle  the  group  R  will  itself  form  a  system  of  forces  in  equili- 
brium. Whence  it  follows  that  the  group  F  will  be  in  equilibrium 
with  the  group  m/.    Hence 

J^  forces  equal  to  the  effective  forces  hU  acting  in  eaxictly  oppo- 
site directions  were  appli^  at  ea>ch  point  of  ike  system  these  would 
be  in  equilibrium  widi  the  impressed  forces, 

68.  By  this  principle  the  solution  of  a  dynamical  problem  is 
reduced  to  a  problem  in  Statics.  The  process  would  be  as  fol- 
lows. We  first  choose  some  quantities  by  means  of  which  the 
position  of  the  system  in  space  may  be  fixed.  We  then  express 
the  effective  forces  on  each  element  in  terms  of  these  quantities. 
These  reversed  will  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  given  impressed 
forces.  Lastly,  the  equations  of  motion  for  each  body  may  be 
formed,  as  is  usually  done  in  Statics,  by  resolving  in  three  direc- 
tions and  taking  moments  about  three  straight  lines. 

69.  Before  the  publication  of  D*Alembert'B  principle  a  vast  number  of  Dynami- 
cal problems  had  been  solved.  These  may  be  found  scattered  through  the  early 
volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  St  Petersburg,  Berlin  and  Paris,  in  the  works  of  John 
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Bernoulli  and  the  Oputenles  of  Enler.  They  require  for  the  most  part  the  determi- 
nation of  the  motionfl  of  seyeral  bodies  with  or  without  sreight  which  pnsh  or  pnU 
each  other  by  means  of  threads  or  leyers  to  which  they  are  fastened  or  along  which 
they  can  glide,  and  which  having  a  certain  impulse  given  them  at  first  are  then  left 
to  themselYes  or  are  compelled  to  move  in  given  lines  or  surfaces. 

The  postulate  of  Huyghens,  ''that  if  any  weights  are  put  in  motion  by  the  force 
of  gravity  they  cannot  move  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  them  all  shall  rise 
higher  than  the  place  from  which  it  descended,"  was  generally  one  of  the  principles 
of  the  solution :  but  other  prineiples  were  always  needed  in  addition  to  these,  and 
it  required  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  skill  to  detect  the  most  suitable  in  each 
ease.  Such  problems  were  for  some  time  a  sort  of  trial  of  strength  among  mathe- 
maticians. The  Traits  de  Dynami^ue  published  by  D'Alembert  in  1743,  put  an  end 
to  this  kind  of  challenge  by  supplying  a  direct  and  generfd  method  of  resolving  or 
at  least  throwing  into  equations  any  imaginable  problem.  The  mechanical  diffi- 
culties were  in  this  way  reduced  to  difficulties  of  Pure  Mathematics.  See  Montucla, 
Vol.  ni.  page  615,  or  Whewell's  version  of  the  same  in  his  History  of  the  Inductive 
Sciences. 

D'Alembert  zisea  the  following  woids : — ''  Soient  Ay  By  Ct  Ao,  les  corps  qui  oom- 
posent  le  systdme,  et  supposons  qu'on  leur  ait  imprim6  les  mouvemens  a,  ft,  e,  Ac. 
qu'ils  soient  forces,  ft  cause  de  leur  action  mutuelle,  de  changer  dans  les  mouvemens 
a,  b,  0,  &e.  H  est  dair  qu*on  pent  regarder  le  mouvement  a  imprim^  au  corps  A 
eomme  compost  du  mouvement  a,  qu'il  a  pris,  et  d*un  autre  mouvement  a;  qu'on 
pent  de  mdme  regarder  les  mouvemens  5,  c.  See.  comme  composes  des  mouvemens 
^fpl  0, 7;  &c.,  d'ou  il  s'ensuit  que  le  mouvement  des  corps  A,  B^  d  &c.  entr'euz 
auroit  6t6  le  mdme,  si  au  lieu  de  leur  donner  les  impulsions  a,'  6,  c,  on  leur  ei!lt 
donnd  k-la-fols  les  doubles  impulsions  a,  a;  b,  ^;  &c.  Or  par  la  supposition  les 
corps  At  Bf  C,  &c.  ont  j)ri8  d*eux-mdmes  les  mouvemens  a,  b,  c,  &o.  done  les  mou- 
vemens a,  p,  y,  &c.  doivent  dtre  tels  qu'ils  ne  d6rangent  rien  dans  les  mouvemens 
a,  b,  0,  &o.  c'est-ft-dire  que  si  les  corps  n'avoient  re4?u  que  les  mouvemens  a,  /9,  7, 
Ac.  ees  mouvemens  «uiioient  dO  se  d^truire  mutuellement^  et  le  ayst^e  demeurer 
en  repoe*  De  1ft  resultele  prineipe  suivant  pour  trouverie  mouvement  de  plusieurs 
corps  qui  agisseni  les  uns  sur  les  autres.  D6oomposez  les  mouvemens  a,  h,  c&c.  im- 
primis ft  ohaque  coq^s,  chacun  en  deux  autres  a,  a;  b,  /9 ;  c,  7;  etc.  qui  soient  tels 
que  si  Ton  n'ettt  imprim6  aux  corps  que  les  mouvemens  a,  b,  c,  &o.  ils  eussent  pu 
conserver  les  mouvemens  sans  se  nuire  r6ciproquement;  et  que  si  on  ne  leur  edt 
imprimi6  que  les  mouvemens  a,  /3,  7,  &o.  le  systdme  fut  demeur^  en  repos ;  il  est 
chur  que  a,  b,  c,  &c.  seront  les  mouvemens  que  ces  corps  prendront  en  vertu  de  leur 
action.  Ce  qu'il  falloit  trouver." 

70.  As  an  example  of  D'Alembert*«  priBoiple  let  us  consider 
the  following  problem. 

A  heavy  body  is  capable  of  motion  by  two  hinges  ahout  a  hori^ 
zontal  axis,  which  axis  is  made  to  rotate  with  a  tmifoiin  angular 
velocity  to  abcmt  a  vertical  axis  intersecting  it  in  a  point  O.  It  is 
required  to  find  the  conditions  that  the  body  may  be  inclined  at  a 
constant  angle  to  the  vertical. 

Let  the  horizontal  axis  which  is  fixed  in  the  body  be  taken  as 
axis  of  y,  and  let  two  other  axes  also  fixed  in  the  body  be  taken 
as  a  set  of  rectangular  axes  with  origin  0.    Let  0  be.  the  angle 
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the  plane  of  y»  makes  with  a  yertical  plane  through  Oy,    Our 
object  is  to  find  the  relation  between  6  and  a>. 


By  hypothesis  each  particle  P  describes  a  horizontal  circle 
whose  centre  (7  is  in  the  vertical  through  0.  If  r  be  the  radius 
GP  of  this  circle,  and  m  the  mass,  the  effective  force  on  the 
piurticle  is  ffM»V  and  is  directed  akmg  the  radius.  When  reversed 
this  will  act  in  the  direction  (TP. 

The  impressed  forces  on  the  body  are  its  weight  which  may  be 
supposed  to  act  at  the  centre  of  gravity  and  toe  actions  at  the 
hinges.  To  avoid  these  last»  we  shall  take  moments  about  the 
axis  Oy.  Then  the  moment  of  the  reversed  effective  forces  toge- 
ther with  the  moment  of  the  weight  will  be  zero. 

Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  body,  x^  y,  i  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  { its  distance  from  the  vertical  plane  through  Oy, 
The  moment  of  the  weight  is  Mg(.  The  resolved  part  of  the 
effective  force  parallel  to  Oy  has  no  moment  about  Oy.  The 
[moment  of  the]  resolved  part  perpendicular  to  the  verti<»l  plane 
through  Oy  is  fnw*p  if  p  be  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  that 
plane.    The  equation  of  moments  gives  if  CO  =  u 

Jlfjrf  +  Xm<o^pu  =  (X 

By  projecting  the  co-ordinates  on  CO  and  CP  we  have 

u=s  —  a;sind  +  5  cos fl, 
p  =     XCOS0  +  Z  sinOy 

^  a       XCO&0  +  ZBijl0, 

Substituting  we  get 
My  (a  cos  5  +  5  sin  ^)  5=  ck)"  {^  sin  2^w  (a;'  —  ^  —  cos  20tmxz]. ' 

When  the  shape  and  structure  of  the  body  are  known,  the 
integrals  Sm  (a?-^  s^  and  %m  xz  can  be  found  by  the  methods  of 
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the  preceding  ehapter  or  by  direct  iniegratioxi.    This  equation 
will  then  give  the  required  relation  between  0  and  (»• 

It  may  be  noticed  that  the  only  manner  in  which  the  form  of 
the  body  enters  into  the  equation  is  through  its  moments  and 
products  of  inertia.  If  we  change  the  body  into  any  equi-mo- 
mental  one,  the  equation  connecting  $  and  to  will  be  unaltered* 
So  far  as  this  problem  is  concerned,  a  body  may  be  said  to  be 
given  DynamicaUy  when  its  mass,  centre  of  gravity,  principal 
axes,  and  principal  moments  at  the  centre  of  gravity  are  given. 
This  remark  will  be  found  to  be  of  general  application. 

Ex.  1.  If  the  body  be  pnfihed  along  the  axis  of  y  and  made  to  rotate  about  the 
yertical  with  the  same  angular  velocity  as  before,  show  that  no  effect  is  produced  on 
the  inclination  ol  tiie  body  to  the  veartioal. 

Ex.  2.    If  the  body  be  a  heavy  disc  citable  of  ttOming  about  a  horizontal  axis 

Oy  in  its  own  plane,  show  that  the  plane  of  the  disc  will  be  vertical  unless  <t^>fi- 

where  h  i»  the  distance  of  the  centre  ol  gravity  of  the  disc  from  Oy  and  k  the  radius 
of  gyration  about  Oy. 

Ex.  8.  If  the  body  be  a  circular  disc  capable  of  turning  about  a  horizontal  axis 
perpendicular  to  its  plane  and  intersecting  the  disc  in  its  circumference,  show  that 
if  the  tangent  to  the  disc  at  the  hinge  make  an  angle  $  with  the  vertical,  the  angular 
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JBz.  4.  Two  equal  balls  A  and  B  are  attached  to  ^  ettremities  of  two  equal 
thin  rods  Aa,  Bb,  The  ends  a  and  b  are  attached  by  hinges  to  a  fixed  point  0  and 
the  whole  is  set  in  rotation  about  a  vertical  through  0  as  in  the  Governor  of  the  *^ 
Steam  Engine.  If  the  mass  of  the  rods  be  ne^eeted  show  that  the  time  of  rotation 
is  equal  to  the  time  of  oscillation  of  a  pendulum  whose  length  is  the  vertical  distance 
of  either  sphere  below  the  hinges  at  0. 

Ex.  5.    H  fai  the  last  example  m  be  the  mass  of  either  thin  rod  and  M  that  of 
either  sphere,  I  the  length  of  a  rod,  r  the  radius  of  a  sphere,  h  the  depth  of  either 

ecntre  belorw  the  hinge,  then  the  leng&  of  the  pendulum  is  ,    -  ~m}n     \^'  >  - 

t  +  r  jB  (*  +  '") +  4  tat 

71.    To  apply  L^Alemherfs  principle  to  obtain  the  equations 
of  moticn  of  a  system  of  rigid  bodies. 

Let  {Xy  y,  z)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  particle  m  at  the  time 

i  referred  to  any  set  of  rectangular  axes  fixed  in  space.     Then 

d^x     d^v  d^z 

"-7^  J    -^,  and  -«,  will  be  the  accelerations  of  the  particle.    Let 

X,  Y,  Z  be  the  impressed  accelerating  forces  on  the  same  particle 
resolved  parallel  to  the  axes.  By  D'Alembert's  principle  the 
forces 

„(x-$).  .{r.%  ™(z-g). 

4—2 
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together  with  similar  forces  on  every  particle  will  be  in  equi- 
librium.   Hence  by  the  principles  of  Statics  we  have  the  equation 


«m 


de 


and  two  similar  equations  for  y  and  z;  these  are  obtained  by 
resolving  parallel  to  the  axes.    Also  we  have 

and  two  similar  equations  for  zx  and  ay ;  these  are  obtained  bj 
taking  moments  about  the  axes. 

These  equations  may  be  written  in  the  more  convenient  forms 


d  ^    dz 


"SmZ 


(A). 


d  ^     I   dy 


>  ••  •< 


(B). 


In  a  precisely  similar  manner  by  taking  the  expressions  for 
the  accelerations  in  polar  co-ordinates  we  should  have  obtained 

another  but  equivalent  set  of  equations  of  motion. 

• 

72.  Let  us  consider  the  meaning  of  these  equations  without 
reference  to  axes  of  co-ordinates.  The  effective  forces  are  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  impressed  forces.  But  as  shown  in  Statics  any 
system  of  forces  and  therefore  each  of  these  is  equivalent  to  a 
single  force  and  a  single  couple  at  some  point  taken  as  origin. 
These  resultant  forces  and  couples  must  therefore  be  equivalent, 
each  to  each. 

If  we  multiply  the  mass  m  of  any  particle  P  by  its  velocity  v 
we  have  the  momentum  mi;  of  the  particle.  Let  us  represent  this 
in  direction  and  magnitude  by  a  straight  line  PP'.  Then,  just  as 
in  Statics,  this  momentum  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  and  parallel 
linear  momentum  at  0  which  we  may  represent  by  OM,  and  a 
couple  whose  moment  is  mvp,  where  p  is  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance between  OM  and  PJr .     The  plane  of  this  couple  is  the 
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plane  containing  OM  and  PP,  and  it  may  as  usual  be  represented 
in  direction  and  magnitude  by  an  axis  ON  perpendicular  to  its 
plane.    This  couple  is  sometimes  caUed  an  angular  momentum. 

Let  0M\  ON'  be  the  positions  of  these  two  lines  after  an 

interval  of  time  dt.    Then  MM" ,  NN'  will  represent  in  direction 

and  magnitude  the  linear  momentum  and  the  angular  or  couple 

momentum  added  on  in  the  time  dt     Hence  the  effective  force 

on  any  particle  m  is  equivalent  to  a  single  linear  effective  force 

MM' 
acting  at  0  represented  by      ,     ,  and  a  single  effective  couple 

NN' 
represented  by  — ^  . 

Let  OV,  OH  be  two  straight  lines  drawn  through  the  origin 
0  to  represent  in  direction  and  magnitude  the  resultant  linear 
momentum  and  resultant  couple  momentum  of  the  whole  system 
at  any  time  t.  Let  OV^  OH'  be  the  positions  of  these  lines  at 
the  time  t  +  dt  Then  0  F  is  the  resultant  of  the  group  OM  cor- 
responding to  all  the  particles  of  the  system,  and  0  V  the  resultant 

VV 
of  the  group  OM'.    Hence     ,     represents  the  whole  linear  ef- 
fective force  of  the  system  at  the  time  t.    By  similar  reasoning 
TTTT' 
—rr  represents  the  resultant  effective  couple  of  the  system.     Thus 

it  appears  that  the  points  Fand  JET  trace  out  two  curves  in  space 
"whose  properties  are  analogous  to  those  of  the  hodograph  in 
Dynamics  of  a  particle.  From  this  reasoning  it  follows,  that  if 
K,  be  the  resolved  part  of  the  momentum  of  a  system  in  the 
direction  of  any  straight  line  Ox,  and  H^  the  moment  of  the 

JIT  J  TJ 

momentum  about  that  straight  line,  then  -—  and  — ^  are  re- 
spectively the  resolved  part  along,  and  the  moment  about  that 
straight  line,  of  the  effective  force  of  the  whole  system. 

Let  us  now  refer  the  whole  system  to  Cartesian  co-ordinates 

6M7         du         dz 
as  in  Art.  71.     We  see  that  m  -=- ,  m  ^ ,  m  j-  are  the  resolved 

at        at        at 

parts  of  the  momentum  of  the  particle  m.     Hence   OF  is  the 

resultant  of  2mg,  2m§.  and  2mg.    Also  m(«;^-y  J) 

is  the  moment  of  the  momentum  of  the  particle  m  about  the 
axis  of  z.    Hence  OH  is  the  resultant  of 

^    f   dy        dx\      ^     f   dz       dy\      ^     f  dx        dz\ 

M'"5«-2'^J'  ^"^[yTt-'i)'  ^'^['-du-''dt)- 

Now  D'Alembert's  principle  asserts  that  the  whole  effective 
forces  of  a  system  are  together  equivalent  to  the  impressed  forces. 
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Hence  whatever  co-ordinates  may  be  used,  if  X  and  L  l)e  the 
resolyed  parts  and  moment  of  tne  impressed  moving  forces  re* 
spectively  along  and  about  any  fixed  straight  line  which  we  shall 
^il  the  axis  of  x^  the  equations  of  motion  are 

The  first  of  these  corresponds  to  equations  (A),  the  second  to 
equations  (B)  of  Art.  71. 

We  may  notice  the  following  cases. 

(1)  K  no  impressed  forces  act  on  the  system,  the  two  lines 
OV,  OH  are  absolutely  fixed  in  direction  and  magnitude  through- 
out the  motion. 

(2)  If  all  the  impressed  forces  pass  through  a  fixed  point, 
let  this  point  be  chosen  as  the  origin,  then  though  OF  may  be 
variable,  OH  is  fixed  in  position  and  magnitude. 

(3)  If  all  the  impressed  forces  be  eouivalent  to  a  system 
of  couples,  then  though  OH  may  be  variable,  0  F  is  fixed  in 
position  and  magnitude*. 

78.  The  equations  of  motion  of  Art  71  are  the  general  equa- 
tions of  motion  of  any  djmamical  system.  They  are,  however, 
extremely  inconvenient  in  their  present  form.  When  the  system 
considered  is  a  rigid  body  and  not  merely  a  finite  number  of 
separate  particles,  the  S's  are  all  definite  integrals.  There  are 
also  an  infinite  number  of  2;'s,  ^s  and  z*^  all  connected  together 
by  an  infinite  number  of  geometrical  equations.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary,  as  suggested  in  Art.  68,  to  find  some  quantities  which  may 
determine  the  position  of  the  body  in  space  and  express  the 
effective  forces  in  terms  of  these  quantities.  These  are  called  the 
co-ordmatea  of  the  hody'\'.  It  is  most  important  in  theoretical 
dynamics  to  choose  these  co-ordinates  properly.  Thisy  should  be 
(1)  such  that  a  knowledge  of  them  in  terms  of  the  time  determines 
the  motion  of  the  body  in  a  convenient  manner,  and  (2)  such  that 
the  dynamical  equations  when  expressed  in  terms  of  them  may 
be  as  little  complicated  as  possible. 

74.  Let  us  first  enquire  how  many  co-ordinates  are  necessaiy 
to  fix  the  position  of  a  body. 

The  position  of  a  body  in  space  is  given  when  we  know  the 
co-ordinates  of  some  point  in  it  and  the  angles  which  two  straight 
lines  fixed  in  the  body  make  with  the  axes  of  co-ordinates.    There 

*  In  a  memoir  on  tlie  differontud  ooeffioients  and  determinants  of  lines,  Mr  Cohen 
has  dlscossed  some  of  the  properties  of  these  resultant  lines.    PhiL  Trans.  1862. 

t  Sir  W.  Hamilton  uses  the  phrase  "marks  of  position,'*  bat  snbseqnent  writers 
have  adopted  the  term  co-ordinatos.    Bee  Caylej^s  Report  to  the  Brit.  Asboc.,  1857. 
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are  three  geometrical  relations  escisting  between  these  six  angles, 
8o  that  the  position  of  a  body  may  be  made  to  depend  on  mar 
independent  variables,  yiz.  three  co*ordinates  and  three  angleft, 
These  might  be  taken  as  the  co-ordinates  of  the  body.  By  the 
term  *' co-ordinates  of  a  body"  is  meant  any  quantities  whicn  de- 
termine the  position  of  the  body  in  space. 

It  is  evident  that  we  may  express  the  co-ordinates  {a^  y,  0)  of 
any  particle  m  of  a  body  in  terms  of  the  co-ordinates  of  that  body 
and  quantities  which  are  known  and  remain  constant  during  the 
motion.  First,  let  us  suppose  the  system  to  consist  only  of  a 
single  body,  then  if  we  substitute  these  expressions  for  x,  y,  »  in 
the  equations  (A)  and  (B)  of  Art.  71,  we  shall  have  six  equations 
to  determine  the  six  co-ordinates  of  the  body  in  terms  of  the 
time.  Thus  the  motion  will  be  found.  If  the  system  consist  of 
several  bodies,  we  shall,  by  considering  each  separately,  have  six 
equations  for  each  body.  If  there  be  any  unknown  reactions  be« 
tween  the  bodies,  these  will  be  included  in  X,  Y^  Z.  For  each 
reaction  there  will  be  a  corresponding  geometrical  relation  con- 
necting the  motion  of  those  bodies.  Thus  on  the  whole  we  shall 
have  sufficient  equations  to  determine  the  motion  of  the  system. 

When  the  motion  is  in  two  dimensions  these  six  co-ordinates 
become  three.  These  are  the  two  co-ordinates  of  the  fixed  point 
in  the  body,  and  the  angle  some  straight  line  fixed  in  the  body 
makes  with  a  straight  line  fixed  in  space. 

75.  Let  us  next  consider  how  the  equations  of  motion  formed 
by  resolution  can  be  simplified  by  a  proper  choice  of  co-ordinates. 
We  must  find  the  resolved  part  of  the  momentum  and  the  re- 
solved part  of  the  effective  forces  of  a  system  in  any  direction. 

Let  the  given  direction  be  taken  as  the  axis  of  x.    Let  {x,  jr,  z) 

be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  particle  whose  mass  is  m.     The  re- 

dx 
solved  part  of  its  momentum  in  the  given  direction  is  m-^. 

Hence  the  resolved  part  of  the  momentum  of  the  whole  system  is 

2m  -p.    Let  (5,  y,  z)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity 

of  the  system  and  M  the  whole  mass.    Then  Mx  « l,mx ; 

Hence  the  reeohed  part  of  the  mamentwm  of  a  eyetem  in  any 
direction  is  equal  to  the  whole  mass  multiplied  into  the  resolved  part 
ofihe  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

That  is,  the  linear  momentum  of  a  system  is  the  same  as  if  the 
whole  mass  were  collected  into  its  centre  of  gravity. 
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In  the  same  way,  tiie  resolved  part  of  the  effective  forces  of  a 
system  tn  any  direction  is  equal  to  the  whole  mass  multiplied  into 
iSie  resolved  part  of  the  acceleration  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

It  appears  from  this  proposition  that  it  will  be  convenient  to 
lake  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  rigid  body  in 
the  system  as  three  of  the  co-ordinates  of  that  body.  We  can  then 
express  in  a  simple  form  the  resolved  part  of  the-  effective  forces 
in  any  direetien. 

76.  Lastly,  let  us  consider  how  the  equations  of  motion  formed 
by  taking  momcDts  can  be  simplified  by  a  proper  choice  of  the 
three  remaining  co-ordinates.  We  must  find  the  moment  of  the 
momentunv  and  the  moment  of  the  effective  forces  about  any 
straight  line. 

Let  the  given  straight  line  be  taken  as  the  axis  of  w,  then 
following  the  same  notation  as  before^  the  moment  of  the  mo^ 
mentum  about  the  axis  of  x  is 


2m 


/   dz        dy\ 


Now  this  is-  an  expression  of  the  second  degree.  If,,  then,  wc 
substitute  y  =  y  +  y\  z  =  z  +z\  yre  get  by  Art.  14 

where  M  is  the  mass  of  the  system  or  body  under  consideration. 

The  second'  term  of  this  expression  is  the  moment  about  the 
axis  of  a;  of  the  momentum  of  a  mass  Jf  moving  with  the  centre 
of  gravity. 

The  first  term  is  the  moment  about  a  straight  line  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  a?,  not  of  the  actual  momenta  of  all  the  several  parti- 
cles but  of  their  momenta  relatively  to  that  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 
In  the  case  of  any  particular  body  it  therefore  depends  only  on  the 
motion  of  ttie  body  relatively  to  its  centre  of  gravity.  In  finding 
its  value  we  shall  suppose  the  centre  of  gravity  reduced  to  rest  by 
applying  to  every  particle  of  the  system  a  velocity  equal  and  oppo- 
site to  that  of  the  centre  of  gravity.    Hence-  we  infer  that 

The  moment  of  the  momentumi  of  a  system  about  any  straight 
line  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the'  momentum  of  the  whole  muss 
supposed  collected  at  its  centre  of  gravity  and  moving  witlt  it, 
together  with  the  moment  of  the  mom^entum  of  the  system  relaMve  to 
its  centre  of  gravity  ahout  a  straight  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  given 
straight  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 

In  the  same  way,  this  proposition  will  be  also  true  if  for  the 
"momentum"  of  ihe  system  we  substitute  "  effective  force.*' 
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By  taking  the  axis  Ox  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  we  see 
that  the  moment  of  the  relative  momenta  ahout  any  straight  line 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  is  equal  to  that  of  the  actual 
momenta. 

77.  It  appears  from  the  preceding  article  that  it  will  he  con- 
venient to  refer  the  angular  motion  of  a  hody  to  a  system  of 
co-ordinate  axes  meeting  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  A  general 
expression  for  the  moment  of  the  effective  forces  about  any  straight 
line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  cannot  be  conveniently  investi- 
gated at  this  stage.  Different  expressions  will  be  found  advanta- 
geous under  different  circumstances.  There  are  three  cases  to 
which  attention  should  be  particularly  directed;  (1)  when  the 
body  is  turning  about  an  axis  fixed  in  the  body  and  fixed  in 
space ;  (2)  when  the  motion  is  in  two  dimensions,  and  (3)  Euler's 
expression  when  the  body  is  turning  about  a  fixed  point.  These 
will  be  found  at  the  beginnings  of  the  third  and  fourth  chapters 
and  in  the  fifth  chapter  respectively. 

^~ii~y~ji)  expresses  the  moment  of 

the  momentum*  about  the  axis  of  z.  It  is  then  called  the  angular 
momentvmi  of  the  system  about  the  axis  of  z.  There  is  another 
interpretation  which  can  be  given  to  it.  If  we  transform  to  polar 
co-ordinates,  we  have 

dy  ^    dx^^^ 

Now  \rH6  is  the  elementary  area  described  round  the  origin 
in  the  time  dt  by  the  projection  of  the  particle  on  the  plane  of  xy. 
If  twice  this  polar  area  be  multiplied  by  the  mass  of  the  particle, 
it  is  called  the  area  conserved  by  the  particle  in  the  time  dt  round 
the  axis  of  z.    Hence 


H4-y%) 


is  called'  the  area  conserved  by  the  system^  in  a  unit  ef  time,  or 
more  sknply  the  area  conserved. 

79.  We  may  now  enunciate  two  important  propositions,  which 
follow  at  once  fromf  the  preceding  results.  It  will,  however,  be 
more  useful  to*  deduce  themr  from  first  principles. 

(1)  The  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  system  acted  on  hy 
any  forces  is  the  sams  as  if  aU  the  mass  were  collected  at  the  centre 
of  gravity  and  all  the  forces  were  applied  a^  that  point  parallel  to 
"Uieir  former  directions, 

(2)  The  Taction  of  a  hody,  acted  on  by  any  forces,  ahout  tis 
centre  of  gravity  is  the  same  as  if  the  centre  of  gravity  were  fixed 
and  the  same  forces  acted  on  the  body. 
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Taking  any  one  of  the  equations  (A)  we  have 

If  X,  y,  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  then 
xS,m  =  Xftix ; 

and  the  other  equations  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

But  these  are  the  equations  which  give  the  motion  of  a  mass 
2m  acted  on  by  forces  ^mX,  &c.  Hence  the  first  principle  is 
proved. 

Taking  any  one  of  equations  (B)  we  have 

Jjeix  =  x  +  x,  y=y-fy'^  ^=5  +  /,  then  by  Art.  14  this  equa- 
tion becomes 

Now  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  are  quite  arbitrary,  let  them  be 
so  chosen  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  passing  through  the  origin 
at  the  moment  imder  consideration.      Then  5  =  0,  y  =  0,    but 

-1- ,  -^  are  not  necessarily  zero.    The  equation  then  becomes 

2m  [ar' ^  -  y' §^)  =  2m  (a;' F- y'X). 

This  equation  does  not  contain  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  and  holds  at  every  separate  instant  of  the  motion  and 
therefore  is  always  true.  But  this  and  the  two  similar  equations 
obtained  from  the  other  two  equations  of  (B)  are  exactly  the  equa- 
tions c^  moments  we  should  have  had  if  we  had  regarded  the 
centre  of  gravity  as  a  fixed  point  and  taken  it  as  the  origin  of 
moments. 

80.  These  two  important  propositions  are  called  respectively 
the  principles  of  the  conservation  of  the  motions  of  translation  and 
rotation.  The  first  was  given  by  Newton  in  the  fourth  corollary 
to  the  third  law  of  motion,  and  was  afterwards  generalized  by 
D^Alembert  and  Montucla.  The  second  is  more  recent  and  seems 
to  have  been  discovered  about  the  same  time  by  Euler,  Bernoulli 
and  the  Chevalier  d'Arcy. 

81.  By  the  first  principle  the  problem  of  finding  the  motion 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  system,  however  complex  the  system 
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may  be,  is  reduced  to  the  problem  of  finding  the  motion  of  a 
single  particle.    By  the  second  the  problem  of  finding  the  angular 
motion  of  a  free  body  in  space  is  reduced  to  that  of  determining 
^he  motion  of  that  body  about  a  fixed  point. 

In  using  the  first  principle  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  im- 
pressed forces  are  to  be  applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity  parallel 
to  their  former  directions.  Thus,  if  a  rigid  body  be  moving 
under  the  influence  of  a  central  force,  the  motion  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  Tiot  generally  the  same  as  if  the  whole  mass  were  col- 
lected at  the  centre  of  gravity  and  it  were  then  acted  on  by  the 
same  central  force.  What  the  principle  asserts  is,  that,  if  the 
attraction  of  the  central  force  on  each  element  of  the  body  be 
found,  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  the  same  as  if  these 
forces  were  applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity  parallel  to  their 
original  directions. 

If  the  impressed  forces  act  always  parallel  to  a  fixed  straight 
line,  or  if  they  tend  to  fixed  centres  and  vary  as  the  distance  from 
those  centres,  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  their  resultant  are 
the  same  whether  we  suppose  the  body  collected  into  its  centre  of 
gravity  or  not.  But  in  most  cases  care  must  be  taken  to  find  the 
resultant  of  the  impressed  forces  as  they  really  act  on  the  body 
before  it  has  been  cSlected  into  its  cent^  of  gravity. 

p  82.  From  this  proposition  we  may  infer  the  independence  of 
the  motions  of  translation  and  rotation.  The  motion  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  the  same  as  if  the  whole  mass  were  collected  at  that 
point,  and  is  therefore  quite  independent  of  the  rotation.  The 
motion  round  the  centre  of  gravity  is  the  same  as  if  that  point 
were  fixed,  and  is  therefore  independent  of  the  motion  of  that 

»    point. 

83.  We  may  now  collect  together  for  reference  the  results  of 
the  preceding  articles. 

Let  u,  V,  w  be  the  velocities-  of  th&  centre  of  gravity  of  any 
rigid  body  of  mass  M  resolved  parallel  to  any  three  fixed  rect- 
angular axes,  let  h^,  h^  \  be  the  three  moments  of  the  momeiitum 
relative  to  the  centre  of  gravity  about  three  rectangular  axes 
fixed  in  direction  and  meeting  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  Then  the 
effective  forces  of  the  body  are  equivalent  to  the  three  effective- 
forces  M-^y  ^77/ '  ^Tfl  ^^^^S  ^^  ^^  centre  of  gravity  parallel 
to  the  directions  into  which  the  velocities  have  been  resolved,  and 
to  the  three  effective  couples  -^ ,   -^^ ,  -^  about  the  axes-meet* 

ing  at  the  centre  of  gravity  about  which  the  moments  were  taken. 
The  effective  forces  of  all  the  other  bodies  of  the  system  may  be 
expressed  in  a  similar  manner. 
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Then  all  these  effective  forces  and  couples,  l>eing  reversed,  will 
be  in  equilibrium  with  the  impressed  forces.  The  equations  of 
eauilibrium  may  then  be  found  by  resolving  in  such  directions  and 
taking  moments  about  such  straight  lines  as  may  be  most  con- 
venient. Instead  of  reversing  the  effective  forces  it  is  usually 
found  more  convenient  to  write  the  impressed  and  effective  forces 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  equations. 


Applioation  of  D  Alembert's  Principle  to  impulsive  forces. 

84.  If  a  force  F  act  on  a  particle  of  mass  m  always  in  the 
same  direction,  the  equation  of  motion  is 

where  v  is  the  velocity  of  the  particle  at  the  time  t  Let  T  be  the 
interval  during  which  the  force  acts,  and  let  v,  v'  be  the  velocities 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  that  interval.     Then 

rT 

m  (v'  -  r)  =     Fdt. 

Jo 

Now  suppose  the  force  F  to  increase  without  limit  while  the 
interval  T  decreases  without  limit.  Then  the  integral  may  have 
a  finite  limit.  Let  this  limit  be  P.  Then  the  equation  becomes 
m  {v  — 17)  =  P. 

The  velocity  in  the  interval  T  has  increased  or  decreased  from 
V  to  V.  Supposing  the  velocity  to  have  remained  finite,  let  V  be 
its  greatest  value  during  this  interval.  Then  the  space  described 
is  less  than  VT.  But  in  the  limit  this  vanishes.  Hence  the 
particle  has  not  moved  during  the  action  of  the  force  F,  It  has 
not  had  time  to  move  but  its  velocity  is  suddenly  changed  from 
trto  r'. 

We  may  consider  that  a  proper  measure  has  been  found  for  a 
force  when  from  that  measure  we  can  deduce  all  the  effects  of  the 
force.  In  the  case  of  finite  forces  we  have  to  determine  both  the 
change  of  place  and  the  change  in  the  velocity  of  the  particle.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  divide  the  whole  time  of  action  into 
elementary  times  and  determine  the  effect  of  the  force  during 
each  of  these.  But  in  the  case  of  infinite  forces  which  act  for  an 
indefinitely  short  time,  the  change  of  place  is  zero,  and  the  change 
of  velocity  is  the  only  element  to  be  determined.  It  is  therefore 
more  convenient  to  collect  the  whole  force  expended  into  one 
measure.  Such  a  force  is  called  an  impulse.  It  may  be  defined 
as  the  limit  of  a  force  which  is  infinitely  great,  but  acts  only 
during  an  infinitely  short  time.     There  are  of  course  no  such 
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forces  in  nature,  but  there  are  forces  whicli  are  very  great,  and 
act  only  during  a  very  short  time.  The  blow  of  a  hammer  is 
a  force  of  this  kind.  They  may  be  treated  as  if  they  were  im- 
pulses, and  the  results  will  be  more  or  less  correct  according  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  force  and  the  shortness  of  the  time  of 
action.  They  may  also  be  treated  as  if  they  were  finite  forces, 
and  the  displacement  of  the  body  during  the  time  of  action  of  the 
force  may  be  found. 

The  quantity  P  may  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  force. 
An  impulsive  force  is  measured  by  the  whole  momentum  gener- 
ated by  the  impulse. 

85.  In  determimng  the  effect  of  an  impulse  on  a  hody,  the 
effect  of  aU  finite  forces  which  net  on  the  body  at  the  same  time  may 
he  omitted. 

For  let  a  finite  force  /  act  on  a  body  at  the  same  time  as  an 
impulsive  force  F.    Then  as  before  we  have 


tT  rT 


j^^iji. 


m,  m        m     m 


But  in  the  limit  fT  vanishes.  Similarly  the  force  /  may  be 
omitted  in  the  equation  of  moments. 

86.  To  obtain  the  general  eqiLaiions  of  motion  of  a  system 
acted  on  by  any  nuniber  of  impulses  at  once. 

Let  u,  V,  Wy  u',  v\  vi  be  the  velocities  of  a  particle  of  mass  m 
parallel  to  the  axes  just  before  and  just  after  the  action  of  the 
impulses.  Let  X^  T  ^  Z*  be  the  resolved  parts  of  the  impulse  on 
m  parallel  to  the  axes. 

Taking  the  same  notation  as  before,  we  have  the  equation 

^    a  ^     ^    TT 
~df  ^  ^^-*' 

or  integrating 

rT 

27»(u'-tt)  =  2ml    Xdt=:XX' (1). 

Similarly  we  ha\re  the  equations 

2m  (v'  -  v)  =  Sr (2), 

tm{w'^w)  =  tZ' (3). 

Again  the  equation 
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becomes  on  integratiaQ 

or  taken  between  limits, 

2m{«(t/-t»)-y(«r-tt)}-S(arF'-yX') (4), 

and  the  other  two  equations  become 

%ni{y{w'-'w)-z{v'^v)}^t(yZ'-zY') (5), 

Xm[9  (i«'  — u)  — a;(w'— w)}  =s2(«X'—  xZ') ...(6). 

In  all  the  following  investigations  it  will  be  found  convenient 
to  use  accented  letters  to  denote  the  states  of  motion  after  impact 
which  correspond  to  those  denoted  by  the  same  letters  unaccented 
before  the  action  of  the  impulse.  Since  the  changes  in  direction 
and  magnitude  of  the  velocities  of  the  several  particles  of  the 
bodies  are  the  only  objects  of  investigation,  it  will  be  more  conve- 
nient to  express  the  equations  of  motion  in  terms  of  these  veloci- 

tres,  and  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  such  symbols  ^-ji^-^y  -77  • 

87.  In  applying  D'Alembert's  Principle  to  impulsive  forces  the 
only  change  wnich  must  be  made  is  in  the  mode  of  measuring  the 
effective  forces.  If  {u,  tr,  w),  (u\  v,  w')  be  the  resolved  parts  <rf  the 
velocity  of  any  particle,  just  before  and  just  after  the  impulse,  and 
if  m  be  its  mass,  the  effective  forces  will  be  measured  by  m{u-'u)y 
m(i?'  — v),  and  m{w*~'w).  The  quantity  m/in  Art.  67  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  measure  of  the  impulsive  force  which,  if  the  parti- 
cle were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  body,  would  produce  these 
changes  of  momentum. 

In  this  case,  if  we  follow  the  notation  of  Arts.  75  and  76,  the 
resolved  part  of  the  effective  force  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  z 

is  the  difference  of  the  values  of  2m  -j-  just  before  and  just  after 

the  action  of  the  iippulses,  a&d  this  is  the  same  as  the  difference 

dz 
of  the  values  oi  M-r  at  the  same  instants.     In  the  same  way  the 

moment  of  the  effective  forces  about  the  axis  of  z  will  be  the 
difference  of  the  values  of 


^"^(^l-^'S) 


just  before  and  just  after  the  action  of  the  impulses. 

We  may  therefore  extend  the  general  proposition  of  Art.  83  to 
impulsive  forces  in  the  following  manner. 

Let  {u,  V,  w)y  {u\  v\  w)  be  the  velocities  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  any  rigid  body  of  mass  if  just  before  and  just  after  the  action 
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c^  the  impulaes  resolved  parallel  to  any  three  fixed  rectangular 
axes.  Let  {h^,  h^,  h^,  {h'  h^\  h^)  he  the  three  moments  of  the 
momentum  relative  to  tne  centre  of  gravity  ahout  three  rect- 
angular axes  fixed  in  direction  and  meeting  at  the  centre  of 
gravity^  the  moments  heing  taken  just  before  and  just  after  the 
impulses.  Then  the  effective  forces  of  the  body  are  equivalent  to 
the  three  effective  forces  Jf  (w'  — w),  Jf(v'  — v),  M{w  —w)  acting 
at  the  centre  of  gravity  parallel  to  the  rectangular  axes  together 
with  the  three  effective  couples  (A/  —  AJ,  (A,'  —  AJ,  (Ag'  —  A,)  about 
those  axes. 

These  effective  forces  and  couples  being  reversed  will  be  in 
equilibrium  with  the  impressed  forces.  The  equatic«is  of  equili- 
brium may  then  be  formed  according  to  the  rules  of  Statics. 

Ex.  1.  Two  partieles  moring  in  the  flame  plane  are  projected  in  ponUel  Uit 
opposite  directions  with  velocitiee  inversely  proportional  to  tkeir  maseea.  Find  the 
motion  ol  their  centre  of  gravity. 

Ex.  2.  A  person  is  placed  on  a  perfectly  smooth  table,  show  how  he  may  g^ 
off. 

Ex«  3.  Explain  how  a  person  sitting  on  a  chair,  is  able  to  mpye  the  chair 
across  the  room  by  a  seriea  of  jerks,  without  touching  the  ground  with  hij3  feet. 

Ex.  4.  A  person  is  placed  at  one  end  of  a  perfeetiy  rough  board  which  rests  o& 
%  smooth  table.  Sapposing  he  walks  to  the  other  end  of  the  board,  determine  how 
much  the  board  has  moved.  If  he  stepped  off  the  board,  show  how  to  determiDe  its 
sabeeqnent  motion. 

Ex.  5.  The  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  shdl  shot  from  a  gmi  in  vacuo 
is  a  parabola,  and  its  motion  is  unaffected  by  the  bursting  of  the  shell. 

M      Ex.  6.    A  rod  revolving  uniformly  in  a  horizontal  plane  round  a  pivot  at  its  ex- 
tremity suddenly  snaps  in  two:  determine  the  motion  of  each  part. 

Ex.  7.  A  cube  slides  down  a  perfectly  smooth  inclined  plane  with  four  of  its 
edges  horizontal.  The  middle  point  of  the  lowest  edge  comes  in  contact  with 
a  small  fixed  obstacle  and  is  reduced  to  rest.  Determine  if  the  cube  is  also  reduced 
to  rest,  and  show  that  the  resultant  impulsive  action  along  the  edge  will  not  in 
general' act  along  the  inclined  plane. 

Ex.  8.  Two  persons  A  and  B  are  situated  on  a  perfectly  smooth  horizontal 
'plane  at  a  distance  a  from  each  other.    A  throws  a  ball  to  B  which  reaches  B  after 

a  time  t.    Show  that  A  will  begin  to  slide  along  the  plane  with  a  velocity  ^  where 

Af  is  his  own  mass  and  m  that  of  the  ball.  If  the  plane  were  perfectly  rough 
explain  in  general  terms  the  nature  of  the  pressures  between  A^b  feet  and  the 
plane  which  would  jarevent  him  from  sliding.  Would  these  pressures  have  a  single 
resultant? 

Ex.  9.  A  cannon  rests  on  an  imperfectly  rough  horizontal  plane  and  is  fired 
with  such  1^  charge  that  the  relative  velocity  of  the  ball  and  cannon  at  the  moment 
when  the  ball  leaves  the  cannon  is  F.    If  ilf  be  the  mass  of  the  cannon,  m  that  of 


\ 
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the  ball  and  lu  the  ooeffloieni  of  friotioii,  show  that  the  oannon  will  recoil  a  distance 

Ex  10.  A  spherical  cavity  of  radius  a  is  cut  out  of  a  cubical  mass  so  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  remaining  mass  is  in  the  vertical  through  the  centre  of  the 
cavity.  The  cubical  mass  rests  on  a  perfectly  smooth  horizontal  plane,  but  the 
interior  of  the  cavity  is  perfectly  rough.  A  sphere  of  mass  m,  and  radius  &,  rolls 
down  the  side  of  the  cavity  starting  frem  rest  with  its  centre  on  a  level  with  the 
centre  of  the  cavity.    Show  that  when  the  sphere  next  comes  to  rest,  the  cubical 

mass  has  moved  through  a  space  -~ where  M  is  the  mass  of  the  remaining 

portion  of  the  cube.    Will  the  result  be  the  same  if  the  cavity  were  imperfectly 
rough  or  smooth  f 

Ex.  11.  Two  railway  engines  drawing  the  same  train  are  connected  by  a  loose 
chain  and  come  several  times  in  suocession  into  collision  with  each  other;  the 
leading  xCngine  .being  m  little  top-heavy  and  the  buffers  of  both  rather  low.  The 
\  fore-wheels  of  the  first  engine  are  observed  to  jump  up  and  down.  What  dynamical 
explanation  can  be  given  of  this  rocking  motion?  At  what  level  should  the  buffers 
'he  placed  that  it  may  not  occur?    Canib,  Traruae,  YoL  vn. 

Ex.  12.  Sir  C.  I^yell  in  his  account  of  the  earthquake  in  Calabria  in  1783, 
mentions  two  obelisks  each  of  which  was  constructed  of  three  great  stones  laid  on 
top  of  each  other.  After  the  earthquake,  the  pedestal  of  each  obeUsk  was  found  to 
be  in  its  original  place,  but  the  separate  stones  above  wm»  turned  partially  round 
and  removed  several  inches  from  their  position  without  falling.  The  shock  which 
agitated  the  building  was  therefore  described  as  having  been  horizontal  and  vorti- 
cose.  Show  that  such  a  displacement  would  be  produced  by  a  simple  rectilinear 
shock,  if  the  resultant  blow  on  each  stone  did  not  pass  through  its  centre  of  gravity. 
Bee  MalleVs  Dynamiet  of  Earthquaket. 
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« 

88.  A  rigid  body  can  turn  freely  about  an  aans  fixed  in  the 
body  and  in  space,  to  find  the  moment  of  the  effective  forces  about 
the  aais  of  rotation. 

Let  any  plane  passing  through  the  axis  and  fixed  in  space  be 
taken  as  a  plane  of  reference,  and  let  6  be  the  angle  which  any 
other  plane  through  the  axis  and  fixed  in  the  body  makes  with 
the  first  plane.  Let  m  be  the  mass  of  any  element  gf  the  body, 
r  '\i&  distance  from  the  axis,  let  0  be  the  angle  a  plane  through  the 
axis  and  the  element  m  makes  with  the  plane  of  reference. 

The  velocity  of  the  particle  m  is  r  -^  in  a  direction  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  containing  the  axis  and  the  particle.  The 
moment  of  the  momentum  of  this  particle  about  the  axis  is 

clearly  mr^  -~  .     Hence  the  moment  of  the  momenta  of  all  the 

particles  is  2  (wr"   ,^j.    Since  the  particles  of  the  body  are  rigidly 

connected  with  eacfh  other,  it  is  obvious  that  -^  is  the  same  for 

dt 

every  particle,  and  equal  to  -57 .     Hence  the  moment  of  the  mo- 

dB 
menta  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body  about  the  axis  is  Smr^  -77  > 

f.€.  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  the  axis  multiplied 
into  the  angular  velocity. 

The  accelerations  of  the  particle  m  are  r-^  and  —^f;^) 

perpendicular  to,  and  along  the  directions  in  which  r  is  measured^ 

the  moment  of  the  moving  forces  of  m  about  the  axis  is  mi^  -— , 

at 

hence  the  moment  of  the  moving  forces  of  all  the  t>articles  of  the 

/        d^(h\ 
body  about  the  axis  is  2  (mi^  '7^]'     ^7  *^^  same  reasoning  as 

R.  D.  5 
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before  this  is  equal  to  Xmr^-rj,  i.e.  the  moment. of  inertia  of  the 
body  about  the  axis  into  the  angular  acceleration. 

89.  To  determine  the  motion  of  a  body  about  a  fixed  axis 
under  the  action  of  any  forces. 

By  D'Alembert's  principle  the  effective  forces  when  reversed 
will  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  impressed  forces.  To  avoid  intro- 
ducing the  unknown  reactions  at  the  axis,  let  us  4ake  moments 
about  the  axis. 

First,  let  the  forces  be  impulsive.  Let  «,  a>'  be  the  angular 
velocities  of  the  body  just  before  and  just  after  the  action  of  the 
forces.     Then,  following  the  notation  of  the  last  article, 

0)'.  S^r'—  o) .  2mr'  =  i, 

where  L  is  the  moment  of  the  impressed  forces  about  the  axis ; 

moment  of  forces  about  axis 


«  —  «  = 


moment  of  inertia  about  axis  * 


This  equation  will  determine  the  change  in  the  angular  velo- 
city produced  by  the  action  of  the  forces. 

Secondly,  let  the  forces  be  finite.  Then  taking  moments  about 
the  axis,  we  have 

d*d     moment  of  forces  about  axis 
d?  ~  moment  of  inertia  about  axis ' 

This  equation  when  integrated  will  give  the  values  of  0  and 

■J-  at  any  time.     Two  undetermined  constants  will  make  their 

appearance  in  the  course  of  the  solution.     These  are  to  be  deter- 

mined  from  the  given  initial  values  of  6  and  -j- .     Thus  the  whole 

motion  can  be  found. 

90.  It  appears  from  this  proposition  that  the  motion  of  a 
rigid  body  about  a  fixed  axis  depends  on  ( 1)  the  moment  of  the 
forces  about  that  axis  and  (2)  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body 
about  the  axis.  Let  M)f  be  this  moment  of  inertia,  so  that  h  is 
the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  body.  Then  if  the  whole  mass  of 
the  body  were  collected  into  a  particle  and  attached  to  the  fixed 
axis  by  a  rod  without  inertia,  whose  length  is  the  radius  of  gyra- 
tion k,  and  if  this  system  be  acted  on  by  forces  having  the  same 
moment  as  before,  and  be  set  in  motion  with  the  same  initial 
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values  of  6  and  -j- ,  then  the  whole  subsequent  angular  or  gyra- 
tory motion  of  the  rod  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  body.  We 
may  say  briefly,  that  a  body  turning  about  a  fixed  axis  is  dyna- 
mically given,  when  we  know  its  mass  and  radius  of  gyration. 

91.  Ex.  A  perfectly  rough  circular  Tiorizontal  hoard  is  capable  of  revolving 
freely  round  a  vertical  axis  through  its  centre,  A  man  whose  weight  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  hoard  walks  on  and  round  it  at  the  edge:  when  he  has  completed  the  circuit 
what  will  he  his  position  in  space  f 

Let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  board,  Mk^  its  moment  of  inertia  abont  the  yertical 
axis.  Let  w  be  the  angolar  Telocity  of  the  board,  ta'  that  of  the  man  about  the 
vertical  axis  at  any  time.  And  let  F  be  the  action  between  the  feet  of  the  man  and 
the  board. 

The  equation  of  motion  of  the  board  is  by  Art.  89, 

Mfc«g=  -Fa (1). 

The  equation  of  motion  of  the  man  is  by  Art.  79, 

^«S'-^- (2). 

Eliminating  J?  and  integrating,  we  get 

*3«  +  aV==0, 

the  constant  being  zero,  because  the  man  and  the  board  start  from  rest.  Let  0, 
0'  be  the  angles  described  by  the  board  and  man  round  the  vertical  axis.    Then 

w=  -n ,  c/=-j-  ,  and  fc»^+aV=0.    Hence,  when  0*  -  ^=2jr,  we  have  ^=t; — ^  2t. 
dt  dt  «*  +  a' 

This  gives  the  angle  in  space  described  by  the  man.     If  %'=  ^  we  have  0^^-s.  x. 

Let  F  be  the  mean  relative  velocity  with  which  the  man  walks  along  the  board. 

F  Fa  2  F 

Then  «'-  w=-  :  .'.  «=  -  ,-=- — :.=  -5  - .     This  gives  the  mean  angular  velocity 

of  the  board. 


On  the  Pendulum. 

92.  A  hody  moves  about  a  fixed  horizoTital  aada  acted  on  by 
gravity  only,  to  determine  the  motion. 

Take  the  vertical  plane  through  the  axis  as  the  plane  of  refer- 
ence, and  the  plane  through  the  axis  and  the  centre  of  gravity  as 
the  plane  fixed  in  the  body.     Then  the  equation  of  motion  is 

d^O     moment  of  forces  .- . 

df      moment  of  inertia '" ^  ' 

Mgh  sin  0 

5—2 
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where  h  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  axis  and 
Mh^  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  an  axis  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  parallel  to  the  fixed  axis.     Hence 

The  equation  (2)  cannot  be  integrated  in  finite  teims,  but  if 
the  oscillations  be  small,  we  may  reject  the  cubes  and  higher 
powers  of  0  and  the  equation  will  become 


d'e 


+  7V.   i»^=^- 


de  ■  A"  +  A"  

Hence  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  ift  Zir kI  — r —  •     If 

Ji  and  h  be  measured  in  feet  and  g  =  3218,  this  formula  gives  the 
time  in  seconds. 

The  equation  of  motion  of  a  particle  of  any  mass  suspended 
by  a  string  I  is 


^+|.8in5»0  (3), 

which  may  be  deduced  from  e(]^uation  (2)  by  putting  i  =  0  and 
h  =  t  Hence  the  angular  motions  of  the  string  and  the  body 
under  the  same  initial  conditions  will  be  identical  if 

l^^^ (4). 

.  This   length   is   called    the  lengOi  of  ike  simple  equivalent 
pendv.lwm. 

Through  (?,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body^  draw  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  revolution  cutting  it  in  C.  Then  0  is  called 
the  centre  of  suspension.  Produce  CG  to  0  so  that  GO  =  I,  Then 
0  is.  called  the  centre  of  oscillation.  If  the  whole  mass  of  the 
body  were  collected  at  the  centre  of  oscillation  and  suspended  by 
a  thread  to  the  centre  of  suspension,  its  angular  motion  and  time 
of  oscillation  would  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  body  under  the 
same  initial  circumstances. 

The  equation  (4)  may  be  put  under  another  fonn.  Since 
CO^h  and  OO^l^h,  we  have 

OG.OO—  (rad.)"  of  gyration  about  G, 

CG.  CO^  (rad.)»  of  gyration  about  (7, 

OG.OC^  (rad.)'  of  gyration  about  0. 

Any  of  these  equations  show  that  if  0  be  made  the  centre  of 
suspension,  the  axis  being  parallel  to  the  axis  about  which  k  was 
taken,  then  C  will  be  the  centre  of  oscillation.    Thus  tiie  centres 
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of  osciUcLtion  and  suspension  are  convertible  and  the  time  of  osciUa^ 
tion  about  each  is  the  same. 

If  the  time  of  oscillation  be  given,  I  is  given  and  the  equa- 
tion {4i)  will  give  two  values  of  A.  Let  these  values  be  h^,  h^ 
Let  two  cylinders  be  described  with  that  straight  line  as  axis 
about  which  the  radius  of  gyration  k  was  taken,  and  let  the 
radii  of  these  cylinders  be  A,,  A,.  Then  the  times  of  oscillation  of 
the  body  about  any  generating  lines  of  these  cylinders  are  the 

//* 
same,  and  are  approximately  equal  to  27r a/ -  . 

if 

With  the  same  axis  describe  a  third  cylinder  whose  radius 

isk.    Then  l^2k+- — 7 — ,  hence  I  is  always  greater  than  2k, 

and  decreases  continually  as  h  decreases  and  approaches  the  value 
k.  Thus  the  length  of  the  equivalent  pendulum  continually  de- 
creases as  the  axis  of  suspension  approaches  from  without  to  the 
circumference  of  this  third  cylinder.  When  the  axis  of  suspension 
is  a  generating  line  of  the  cylinder  the  length  of  the  equivalent 
pendulum  is  2k.  When  the  axis  of  suspension  is  within  the 
cylinder  and  approaching  the  centre  of  gravity  the  length  of  the 
equivalent  pendulum  continually  increases  and  becomes  infinite 
when  the  axis  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  time  of  oscillation  is  therefore  least  when  the  axis  is  a 
generating  line  of  the  circular  cylinder  whose  radius  is  k.  But  the 
time  about  the  axis  thus  found  is  not  an  absolute  minimum.  It 
is  a  minimum  for  all  axes  drawn  parallel  to  a  given  straight  tine 
in  the  body.  To  find  the  axis  about  which  the  time  is  absolutely 
a  minimum  we  must  find  the  axis  about  which  k  is  a  minimum. 
Now  it  is  proved  in  Art.  23^  that  of  all  axes  through  O  the 

*  The  position  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a  body  was  first  correotlj  deter- 
mined by  Hayghens  in  his  Horologium  OseiUatorium  published  at  Paris  in  1678. 
The  most  important  of  the  theorems  given  in  the  text  were  discovered  by  him.  As 
D'Alembert's  principle  was  not  known  at  that  time,  Huyghens  had  to  discover  some 
principle  for  himself.  The  hypothesis  was,  that  when  several  weights  are  put  in 
motion  by  the  force  of  gravity,  in  whatever  manner  they  act  on  each  other  their 
centre  of  gravity  cannot  be  made  to  mount  to  a  height  greater  than  that  from  which 
it  had  descended.  Huyghens  considers  that  he  assumes  here  only  that  a  heavy  body 
cannot  of  itself  move  upwards.  The  next  step  in  the  argument  was,  that  at  any 
instant  the  velocities  of  the  particles  ore  such  that,  if  they  were  separated  from 
each  other  and  properly  guided,  the  centre  of  gravity  could  be  made  to  mount  to  a 
second  position  a$  high  as  its  first  position.  For  if  not,  consider  the  particles  to 
start  from  their  last  positions,  to  describe  the  same  paths  reversed,  and  then  again 
to  be  joined  together  into  a  pendulum ;  the  centre  of  gravity  would  rise  to  its  first 
position  ;  but  if  this  be  higher  than  the  second  position,  the  hypothesis  would  be 
contradicted.  This  principle  gives  the  same  equation  which  the  modem  principle 
of  Vis  Viva  would  give,  and  the  rest  of  the  solution  is  not  of  much  interest. 
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axis  about  T^liich  the  moment  of  inertia  is  least  or  greatest  is  one 
of  the  principal  axes.  Hence  the  axis  about  which  the  time  of 
oscillation  is  a  minimum  is  parallel  to  that  principal  axis  through 
O  about  which  the  moment  of  inertia  is  least.  And  if  M1^  be  the 
moment  of  inertia  about  that  axis,  tbe  axis  of  suspension  is  at  a 
distance  k  measured  in  any  direction  from  the  principal  axis. 

93.  Ex.  1.  Find  the  time  of  the  smaU  osoillations  of  a  eube  (1)  when  one 
side  is  fixed,  (2)  when  a  diagonal  of  one  of  its  faces  is  fixed;  the  axis  in  both 
oases  being  horizontal. 

Result.    If  2a  be  a  side  of  the  cube,  the  length  of  the  simple  eqoiyalent  pendu- 

Inm  is  in  the  first  case  -^—  a,  and  in  the  second  case  ^  a, 

o  o 

Ex.  2.  An  elliptic  lamina  is  snch  that  when  it  swings  abont  one  latos  rectnm 
as  a  horizontal  axis,  the  other  latns  rectum  passes  through  the  centre  of  oscillation^ 
prove  that  the  eccentricity  is  ). 

Ex.  8.  A  circular  arc  oscillates  about  an  axis  through  its  middle  point  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  arc.  Prove  that  the  length  of  the  simple  equivalent 
pendulum  is  independent  of  the  length  of  the  arc,  and  is  equal  to  twice  the  radius. 

Ex.  4.  The  density  of  a  rod  varies  as  the  distance  from  one  end,  find  the  axis 
perpendicular  to  it  about  which  the  time  of  oscillation  is  a  minimum. 

Jteiult,    The  axis  passes  through  either  of  the  two  points  whose  distance  from  the 

\/2 
centre  of  gravity  is  ^  a,  where  a  is  the  length  of  the  rod. 

o 

Ex.  6.  Find  what  axis  in  the  area  of  an  ellipse  must  be  fixed  that  the  time  of 
a  smaU  osoillation  may  be  a  minimum. 

JResuU,  The  axis  must  be  parallel  to  the  major  axis,  and  bisect  the  semi-minor 
axis. 

Ex.  6.  A  uniform  stick  hangs  freely  by  one  end,  the  other  end  being  close  to  the 
ground.  An  angular  velocity  in  a  vertical  plane  is  then  communicated  to  the  stick, 
and  when  it  has  risen  through  an  angle  of  90<',  the  end  by  which  it  was  hanging  is 
loosed.  What  must  be  the  initial  angular  velocity  so  that  on  falling  to  the  ground 
it  may  pitch  in  an  upright  position  7 

Jtemlt,    The  required  angular  velocity  wis  given  by 


«•=??+' 


i(2»+i)ir 


2a     2a  „       -,x    ,* 

(2n+l)2  +  l 

where  n  is  any  integer;  and  2a  is  the  length  of  the  rod. 

Ex.  7.    Two  bodies  can  move  freely  and  independently  under  the  action  of 
gravity  about  the' same  horizontal  axis ;  their  masses  are  t»,  m\  and  the  distances  of 
their  centres  of  gravity  from  the  axis  are  h^  V.    If  the  lengths  of  their  simple  equi- 
valent pendulums  be  L,  X',  prove  that  when  fastened  together  the  length  of  the 

equivalent  pendulum  will  be  '^^l^i^^'. 
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Ex.  8.  When  it  is  required  to  regulate  a  clock  withoiai  stopping  the  pendnlnm, 
it  is  nsnal  to  add  or  subtract  some  small  weight  from  a  platform  attached  to  the 
pendulum.  Show  that  in  order  to  make  a  given  alteration  in  the  going  of  the  clock 
by  the  addition  of  the  least  possible  weight,  the  platform  must  be  placed  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  suspension  equal  to  half  the  simple  equivalent  pendulum. 
Show  also  that  a  slight  error  in  the  position  of  the  platform  will  not  affect  the 
weight  required  to  be  added. 

Ex.  9.  A  circular  table  centre  0  is  supported  by  three  legs  A  A',  BB\  CO'  which 
rest  on  a  perfectly  rough  horizontal  floor,  and  a  heavy  particle  P  is  placed  on  the 
table.  Suddenly  one  leg  CO'  gives  way,  show  that  the  table  and  the  particle  will 
immediately  separate  if  pc  be  greater  than  «' ;  where  p  and  c  are  the  distances  of  P 
and  0  respectively  from  the  line  AB  joining  the  tops  of  the  legs,  and  k  is  the  radius 
of  gyration  of  the  table  and  legs  about  the  line  A'B'  joining  the  points  where  the 
legs  rest  on  the  floor. 

The  condition  of  separation  is  that  the  initial  normal  acceleration  of  the  point 
<rf  the  table  at  P  should  be  greater  than  the  normal  acceleration  of  the  particle 
itself. 

Ex.  10.  A  string  without  weight  Is  placed  round  a  fixed  ellipse  whose  plane  is 
vertical,  and  the  two  ends  are  fastened  together.  The  length  of  the  siring  is  greater 
than  the  perimeter  of  the  ellipse.  A  heavy  particle  can  slide  freely  on  the  string 
and  performs  small  oscillations  under  the  action  of  gravity.  Prove  that  the  simple 
equivalent  pendulum  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  confocal  ellipse  passing 
through  the  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  particle. 

94.  In  a  clock  which  is  regulated  by  a  pendulum,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  time  of  oscillation  should  be  invariable.  As  all 
substances  expand  and  contract  with  every  alteration  of  tempera- 
ture, it  is  clear  that  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
pendulum  from  the  axis  and  the  moment  of  inertia  about  that 
axis  will  be  continually  altering.  The  length  of  the  simple  equi- 
valent pendulum  does  not  however  depend  on  either  of  these 
elements  simply,  but  on  their  ratio.  If  then  we  can  construct  a 
pendulum  such  that  the  expansion  or  contraction  of  its  different 
parts  does  not  alter  this  ratio,  the  time  of  oscillation  will  be  un- 
aflfected  by  any  changes  of  temperature.  For  an  account  of  the 
various  methods  of  accohiplishing  this  which  have  been  suggested, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  any  treatise*  on  clocks.  We  shall  here  only 
notice  for  the  sake  of  illustration  one  simple  construction,  which 
has  been  generally  used.  It  was  invented  by  George  Graham 
about  the  year  1715. 

Some  heavy  fluid,  such  as  mercury,  is  enclosed  in  a  cast-iron  cylindrical  jar 
into  the  top  of  which  an  iron  rod  is  screwed.  This  rod  is  then  suspended  in  the 
usual  manner  from  a  fixed  point.  The  downward  expansion  of  the  iron  on  any 
increase  of  temperature  tends  to  lower  the  centre  of  oscillation,  but  the  upward  ex- 
pansion of  the  mercury  tends  on  the  contrary  to  raise  it.    It  is  required  to  deter- 

♦  Reid  on  Clocks;  Denison^s  treatise  on  Cloeliz  and  Clockmaking  in  Weale's 
Series,  1867;  Captain  Kater's  treatise  on  Mechanics  in  Lardner's  Cyclopaedia,  1830. 
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mine  the  condition  thai  the  position  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  may  on  the  whole 
be  unaltered. 

Let  Mk*  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  iron  jar  and  rod  abont  the  axis  of  sus- 
pension, e  the  distance  of  their  common  centre  of  gravity  from  that  axis.  Let  I  be 
the  length  of  the  pendulum  from  the  point  of  suspension  to  the  bottom  of  the  jar, 
a  the  internal  radius  of  the  jar.  Let  nM  be  the  mass  of  the  mercury,  h  the 
height  it  occupies  in  the  jar. 

The  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cylinder  of  mercury  about  a  straight  line  through 

(A*      ai\ 

Hence  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  whole  body  about  the  axis  of  suspension  is 

"IS*?*  ('-•.)>"•■ 

and  the  moment  of  the  whole  mass  eolleoted  at-  its  centre  of  gravity  is 

The  length  L  of  the  simple  equivalent  pendulum'  is  tiie  ratio  of  these  two,  and  on 
reduction  we  have 

Let  the  linear  expimsion  of  the  substance  which  forms  the  rod  and  jar  be  denoted 
by  a  and  that  of  mercury  by  /3  for  each  degree  of  the  thermometer.  If  the  thermo- 
meter used  be  Fahrenheit's,  we  have  a- '0000065B68,/3= -00003386,  according  to 
some  experiments  of  Dulong  and  Petit.  Thus  we  see  that  a  and  /3  are  so  small  that 
their  squares  may  be  neglected.  In  calculating  the  height  of  the  mercury  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  jar  expands  laterally,  and  thus  the  relative  vertical  expan- 
sion of  the  mercury  is  8/9  -  2a,  whidi  we  shall  represent  by  7. 

If  then  the  temperature  of  every  part  be  increased  t^,  we  have  a,  Z,  it,  e,  all 
increased  in  the  ratio  1  +  of :  I,  while  K  is  increased'  in  the  ratio  1  +  7^ :  1.  Since  L 
is  to  be  unaltered,  we  have 

{dL       dL^   dL,.    dL  \        dl .      ^ 

But  X  is  a  homogeneous  function  of  one  dimension,  hence 

dL       d£,    dE,     dL       dL  ^     ^ 

The  condition  becomes  therefore  by  substitution 

tt    _h  dL 

Let  ^,  £  be  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  the  expression  for  L  given  by 
equation  (1).    Then  taking  the  logarithmic  differential 


'^G^-Q  h 


1  dL     "  V8 "    'J     2^      n  (s^'^ 
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Hence  the  required  condition  is 


.  8(/3-a)      ,    Ji^c'    ^"7^     2> 
'"2'^n 

This  calcnlation  is  of  more  theoretical  than  practical  importance,  for  the  name- 
rical  values  of  a  and  j3  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  purity  of  the  metals  and  on  the 
mode  in  which  they  have  heen  worked.  The  adjustment  must  therefore  he  finally 
made  hy  experiment. 

In  the  investigation  we  have  supposed  a  and  /3  to  he  absolutely  constant,  hut 
this  is  only  a  very  near  approximation.  Thus  a  change  of  80®  Eah.  would  alter  /3 
by  less  than  a  fiftieth  of  its  value. 

When  the  adjustment  is  made  the  compensation  is  not  strictly  correct,  for  the 
iron  jar  and  mercury  have  been  supposed  to  be  of  uniform  temperature.  Now  the 
different  materials  of  which  the  pendulum-  is  composed  absorb  heat  at  different 
rates  and  therefore  while  the  temperature  is  changing  there  will  be  some  slight 
error  in  the  clock. 

95.  Another  cause  of  error  in  a  clo<&  pendulum  is  the  buoy- 
ancy of  the  air.  This  produces  an  upward  force  acting  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  volume  of  the  pendulum  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  air  displaced.  A  very  slight  modification  of  the 
fundamental  investigation  in  Art.  92  will  enable  us  to  take  this 
into  account.  Let  V  be  the  volume  of  the  pendulum,  D  the 
density  of  the  air ;  \,h^,  the  distances  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of 
the  mass  and  volume  respectively  from  the  axis  of  suspension, 
MJ(?  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  mass  about  the  axis  of  suspen- 
sion. Let  us  also  suppose  the  pendulum  to  be  symmetrical  about 
a  plane  through  the  axis  and  either  centre  of  gravity. 

The  equation  of  motion  is  then 

By  the  same  reasoniug  as  before  we  infer  that  if  Z  be  the 
length  of  the  equivalent  pendulum 

1^  VD 

The  density  of  the  air  is  continually  changing,  the  changes  being 

indicated  by  variations  in  the  height  of  the  barometer.    Let  h  be 

VD 
the  value  of  h^  —  h^  -jr  for  any  standard  density  D:    Suppose  the 

actual  density  to  he  D  +  BD  and  let  l+Bl  be  the  corresponding 
length  of  the  seconds  pendulum,  then  we  have  by  differentiation 

-«-  =  \  —jnsr- ,  and  therefore 

l^  h     M    D' 
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If  T  be  the  time  of  oscillation,  we  have 


^'Wl- 


96.  Ex.  1.  If  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  mass  and  volume  were  very  nearly 
coincident  and  the  weight  of  the  air  displaced  were  riinf  ^^  ^^^  weight  of  the 
pendulum,  show  that  a  rise  of  one  inch  in  the  harometer  would  cause  an  error  in 
the  seconds  pendulum  of  nearly  '2  sec.  per  day. 

Ex.  2.  If  we  affix  to  the  pendulum  rod  produced  upwards  a  body  of  the  same 
volume  as  the  pendulum  bob  but  of  very  small  weight,  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  volume  lies  in  the  axis  of  suspension,  show  that  the  correction  for  buoyancy 
vanishes.  This  method  was  suggested  in  1871  by  the  Astronomer  Boyal,  but  he 
remarks  that  this  construction  would  probably  be  inconvenient  in  practice. 

Ex.  8.  If  a  barometer  be  attached  to  the  pendulum  show  that  the  rise  or  fall  of 
the  mercury  as  the  density  of  the  air  changed  could  be  so  arranged  as  to  keep  the 
time  of  vibration  unaltered.  This  method  was  suggested  first  by  Dr  Bobinson  of 
Armagh  in  1831  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society, 
and  afterwards  by  Mr  Denison  in  the  Aatronomieal  Notices  for  Jan.  1873.  In  the 
Armagh  Placet  of  Stan  published  in  1859,  Dt  Bobinson  describes  the  difficultiai 
be  found  in  practice  before  he  was  satisfied  with  the  working  of  the  clock. 

The  theory  of  this  construction  is  that  in  differentiating  equation  (2)  we  are  to 

suppose  ifc*  and  h^  variable  and  I  constant.    This  gives  — ^.—  =  3  (^^J  -  8  (/»,  VD). 

Let  r  be  the  rise  of  the  barometer  in  the  glass  tube,  r'  the  fall  in  the  cistern,  then 
i^=f»r,  where  m  is  a  known  fraction  depending  on  the  dimensions  of  the  barometer. 
Let  a  and  b  be  the  depths  of  the  meromy  in  the  tube  and  cistern  below  the  axis  of 
suspension,  2c  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  p  the  density  of  the  mercury.  Since  irc^pr 
is  the  quantity  of  mercury  added  to  the  top  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  and  taken 
away  from  the  eistem,  we  have 

These  are  accurate  if  the  barometer  be  merely  a  bent  tube  so  that  the  cylinders 
transferred  are  similar  as  well  as  equal;  in  this  case  m—1.  If  the  area  of  the 
eistem  be  greater  than  that  of  the  tube  we  have  here  neglected  the  difference  of  the 
moments  of  inertia  of  the  two  cylinders  about  axes  through  their  centre  of  gravity. 
As  r  is  seldom  more  than  one  inch,  we  may  write  these 

«(Afit«)=«-c»/)r(o«-6«)> 
3(ifAi)  =  irc«^(a-6). 

Since  D  is  very  small,  we  may  neglect  the  variations  of  FAj  when  multiplied 

by  D,    Thus  we  have 

BD  _  TTc'^ffp  a  +  h-J 
D  "  VDh^        I      '■* 
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where  ir=&~a  is  the  height  of  the  barometer.  If  the  temperatture  of  the  air  be 
tinaltered  we  have  -^r  =  -77  and  r  (1 +m) =$£r.    The  reqnired  condition  is  therefore 

It  is  clearly  necessary  that  a  +  h>l.  The  jar  of  mercury  in  Graham^s  mercurial 
pendulum  might  be  used  as  the  cistern  of  the  barometer,  as  Mr  Denison  remarks. 
The  height  of  the  barometer  being  30  inches  this  would  hardly  be  effective  unless 
the  pendulum  was  longer  than  the  seconds  pendulum,  which  is  about  39  inches. 

Prof.  Bankine  read  a  paper  to  the  British  Association  in  1853  in  which  he 
proposed  to  use  a  clock  with  a  centrifugal  or  revolving  pendulum,  part  of  which 
should  consist  of  a  siphon  barometer.  The  rising  and  falling  of  the  barometer  would 
affect  the  rate  of  going  of  the  clock  and  thence  the  mean  height  of  the  mercurial 
column  during  any  long  period  would  register  itself. 

Ex.  4.  If  the  pendulum  be  supposed  to  drag  a  quantity  of  air  with  it  which 
bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  density  D  of  the  surrounding  air  and  adds  yD  to  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  pendulum  without  increasing  the  moving  power,  show  that 
the  change  produced  in  the  simple  equivalent  pendulum  by  a  change  of  density  5i> 

is  given  hj  Sl=y  ^rjj- .    Show  that  this  might  be  included  in  Dr  Bobinson*B  mode 

of  correcting  for  buoyancy. 

97.  In  many  experimental  investigations  it  is  necessaiy  to 
determine  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  experimented  on 
about  some  axis.  If  the  body  be  of  regular  shape  and  be  so  far 
homogeneous  that  the  errors  thus  produced  are  of  the  order  to  be 
neglected,  we  can  determine  the  moment  of  inertia  by  calculationi 
But  sometimes  this  cannot  be  done.  If  we  can  make  the  body 
oscillate  under  gravity  about  any  axis  parallel  to  the  given  axis- 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  we  can  determine  by  equation  (4) 
of  Art.  92  the  radius  of  gyration  about  a  parallel  axis  through  the 
centre  of  gravity.  This  requires  however  that  the  distances  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  from  the  axes  should  be  very  accurately  found'. 
Sometimes  it  is  more  convenient  to  attach  the  body  to  a  pendulamp 
of  known  mass  whose  radius  of  gyration  about  a  fixed  horizontal 
axis  has  been  previously  found  by  observing  the  time  of  oscilla^ 
tion.  Then  by  a  new  determination  of  the  time  of  oscillation,  the* 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  compound  body,  and  therefore  of  the 
given  body,  may  be  found,  the  masses  being  known. 

If  the  body  be  a  lamina,  we  may  thus  find  the  radii  of  gyra- 
tion about  three  axes  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  By 
measuring  three  lengths  along  these  axes  inversely  proportional  to 
these  radii  of  gyration,  we  have  three  points  on  a  momental  ellipse 
at  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  ellipse  may  then  be  easily  con- 
structed. The  directions  of  its  principal  diameters  are  the  princi- 
pal axes,  and  the  reciprocals  of  their  lengths  represent  on  the  same 
scale  as  before  the  principal  radii  of  gyration. 
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If  the  body  be  a  solid,  six  observed  radii  of  gyration  wfll  deter- 
mine the  principal  axes  and  moments  at  the  centre  of  gravity. 
But  in  most  cases  some  of  the  other  circumstances  of  the  par- 
ticular problem  under  consideration  will  simplify  the  process. 


On  the  length  of  the  Seconds  Pendtdum. 

98.  The  oscillations  of  a  rigid  body  may  be  used  to  determine 
the  numerical  value  of  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity.  Let  t  be 
the  half  time  of  a  small  oscillation  of  a  body  made  in  vacuo  about 
a  horizontal  axis,  h  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
axis,  k  the  radius  of  gyration  about  a  parallel  axis  through  the 
centre  of  gravity.     Then  we  have  by  Art.  92, 

i'  +  A'^XAr* (1), 

where  X  =  ^  so  that  \  is  the  length  of  the  simple  pendulum 
whose  complete  time  of  oscillation  is  two  seconds. 

We  might  apply  this  formula  to  any  regular  body  for  which 

ifc*  and  h  could  be  found  by  calculation.     Experiments  have  thus 

been  made  with  a  rectangular  bar,  drawn  as  a  wire  and  suspended 

A'  +  A'        .       . 
from  one  end.     In  this  case    —  ,       which  is  the  length  of  the 

simple  equivalent  pendulum  is  easily  seen  to  be  two-thirds  of  the 
length  of  the  rod.  The  preceding  formula  then  gives  X  or  ^7  as 
soon  as  the  time  of  oscillation  has  been  observed.  By  inverting 
the  rod  and  taking  the  mean  of  the  results  in  each  position  any 
error  arising  from  want  of  uniformity  in  density  or  figure  may 
be  partially  obviated*.  It  has,  however,  been  found  impracticable 
to  obtain  a  rod  sufficiently  uniform  to  give  results  in  accordance 
with  each  other. 

99.  If  we  make  a  body  oscillate  about  two  parallel  axes  in 
succession  not  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  wo 
get  two  equations  similar  to  (I},  viz. 

A'+A"  =  XAY»;- 

Between  these  two  we  may  now  eliminate  k\  thus 

^^  =  At»-AV (3). 

This  equation  gives  X.  Since  f  has  disappeared,  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  body  is  now  a  matter  of  no  importance.  Let  a 
body  be  constructed  with  two  apertures  into  which  knife  edges 


(2). 
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can  be  fixed.  By  means  of  these  resting  either  on  a  horizontal 
plane  or  in  two  triangular  apertures  to  prevent  slipping,  the  body 
can  be  made  to  oscillate  through  small  arcs.  The  perpendicular 
distances  h,  K  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  axes  must  then  be 
measured  with  great  care.     The  formula  will  then  give  \. 

100.  In  Capt.  Kater's  method  the  body  has  a  sliding  weight 
in  the  form  of  a  ring  which  can  be  moved  up  and  down  by  means 
of  a  screw.  The  body  itself  has  the  form  of  a  bar  and  the 
apertures  are  so  placed  that  the  centre  of  gravity  lies  between 
them.  The  ring  weight  is  then  moved  until  the  two  times  of 
oscillation  are  exactli/  equal.    The  equation  (8)  then  becomes 

^"T^. ...(4). 

which  determines  X.  The  advantage  of  this  construction  is  that 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  is  very  diflScult  to  find 
by  experiment,  is  not  required.  All  we  want  is  A  +  h',  the  exact 
distance  between  the  knife  edges.  The  disadvantage  is  that  the 
ring  weight  has  to  be  moved  until  two  times  of  osciUation,  each  of 
which  it  is  difficult  to  observe,  are  made  equaL 

101.  The  equation  (8)  can  be  written  in  the  form 

-X r-^^T^h'^' -''^- 

We  now  see  that  if  the  body  be  so  constructed  that  the  times  of 
oscillation  about  the  two  axes  of  suspension  are  very  nearly  equal 
i^^T^  will  be  small,  and  therefore  it  will  be  sufficient  in  the  last 
term  to  substitute  for  h  and  h'  their  approximate  values.  The 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  of  course  to  be  found  as  accu- 
rately as  piossible,  but  any  small  error  in  its  position  is  of  no  very 
great  consequence,  for  these  errors  are  multiplied  by  the  small 
quantity  t*  —  t  *.  The  advantage  of  this  construction  over  Kater's 
is  that  the  ring  weight  may  be  dispensed  with  and  yet  the  only 
element  which  must  be  measured  with  extreme  accuracy  is  A  +  h^, 
the  distance  between  the  knife  edges. 

102.  In  order  to  measure  the  distance  between  the  knife 
edges,  Captain  Kater  first  compared  the  different  standards  of 
lencHh  then  in  use,  in  terms  of  each  of  which  he  expressed  the 
length  of  his  pendulum.  Since  then  a  much  more  complete  com- 
parison of  these  and  other  standards  has  been  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  Commission  appointed  for  that  purpose  in  1843. 
Fhil  Tram.  1857. 

Having  settled  his  unit  of  length,  Captain  Kater  proceeded  to 
measure  the  distance  between  the  knife  edges  by  means  of  micro- 
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scopes.  Two  different  methods  were  used,  which  however  canuot 
be  described  here.  As  an  illustration  of  the  extreme  care  neces- 
sary in  these  measurements,  the  following  fact  may  be  mentioned. 
Though  the  images  of  the  knife  edges  were  always  perfectly  sharp 
and  well  defined,  their  distance  when  seen  on  a  black  ground  was 
•000572  of  an  inch  less  than  when  seen  on  a  white  ground.  This 
difference  appeared  to  be  the  same  whatever  the  relative  illumi- 
nation of  the  object  and  ground  might  be  so  long  as  the  difference 
of  character  was  preserved.  Three  sets  of  measurements  were 
taken,  two  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiments,  and  the  third  after 
some  time.  The  object  of  these  last  was  to  ascertain  if  the  knife 
edges  had  suffered  from  use.  The  mean  results  of  these  three  dif- 
fered by  less  than  a  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch  from  each  other, 
the  distance  to  be  measured  being  39*44085  inches. 

103.  The  time  of  a  single  vibration  cannot  be  observed  di- 
rectly, because  this  would  require  the  fraction  of  a  second  of  time 
as  shown  by  the  clock  to  be  estimated  either  by  the  eye  or  ear. 
The  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by  observing  the  time,  say  of  a 
thousand  vibrations,  and  thus  the  error  of  the  time  of  a  single  vi- 
bration is  divided  by  a  thousand.  The  labour  of  so  much  counting 
may  however  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  "the  method  of  coinci- 
dences." The  pendulum  is  placed  in  front  of  a  clock  pendulum 
whose  time  of  vibration  is  slightly  different.  Certain  marks  made 
on  the  two  pendulums  are  observed  by  a  telescope  at  the  lowest 
point  of  their  arcs  of  vibration.  The  field  of  view  is  limited  by 
a  diaphragm  to  a  narrow  aperture  across  which  the  marks  are 
seen  to  pass.  At  each  succeeding  vibration  one  pendulum  follows 
the  other  more  closely,  and  at  last  its  mark  is  completely  covered 
by  the  other  during  their  passage  across  the  field  of  view  of  the 
telescope.  After  a  few  vibrations  it  appears  again  preceding  the 
other.  In  the  interval  from  one  disappearance  to  the  next,  one 
pendulum  has  made,  as  nearly  as  possible,  one  complete  oscillation 
more  than  the  other.  In  this  manner  530  half-vibrations  of  a 
clock  pendulum,  each  equal  to  a  second,  were  found  to  correspond 
to  532  of  Captain  Kater's  pendulum.  The  advantage  of  this 
method  of  observation  is  such,  that  an  error  of  one  second  in  noting 
the  interval  between  two  coincidences  would  occasion  an  error  of 
only  0*63  in  the  number  of  vibrations  in  24  hours.  The  ratio  of 
the  times  of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  and  the  clock  pendulum 
may  thus  be  calculated  with  extreme  accuracy.  The  rate  of  going 
of  the  clock  must  then  be  found  by  astronomical  means. 

104.  The  time  of  vibration  thus  obtained  will  require  several 
corrections  which  are  called  "reductions."  For  instance,  if  the 
oscillation  be  not  so  small  that  we  can  put  sin  ^  =  ^  in  Art  92,  we 
must  make  a  reduction  to  infinitely  small  arcs.  The  general 
method  of  effecting  this  will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Small 
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Oscillations.  Another  reduction  is  necessary  if  we  wish  to  reduce 
the  result  to  what  it  would  have  been  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  attraction  of  the  intervening  land  may  be  allowed  for  by 
Dr  Young's  rule  (Phil.  Trans.  1819).  We  may  thus  obtain  the 
force  of  gravity  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  supposing  all  the  land 
above  this  level  were  cut  oflF  and  the  sea  constrained  to  keep  its 
present  level.  As  the  level  of  the  sea  is  altered  by  the  attraction 
of  the  land,  further  corrections  are  stiU  necessary  if  we  wish  to  re- 
duce  the  result  to  the  surface  of  that  spheroid  which  most  nearly 
represents  the  earth.     See  Camh,  Phil,  Trans.  VoL  x. 

M.  Baily  gives  as  the  length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating  in  half 
time  a  mean  solar  second  in  the  open  air  in  this  latitude  39*138 
inches,  and  the  length  of  a  similar  pendulum  vibrating  sidereal 
seconds  38*919  inches. 

105.  The  observations  mast  be  made  in  the  air.  To  correct  for  this  we  have  to 
make  a  reduction  to  a  vacamn.  This  reduction  consists  of  three  parts:  (1)  The 
correction  for  buoyancy,  (2)  Da  Buat's  correction  for  the  air  dragged  along  by  the 
pendulum,  (3)  The  resistance  of  the  air. 

Let  V  be  the  volume  of  the  pendulum  which  may  be  found  by  measuring  the 
dimensions  of  the  body.  As  the  "reduction  to  a  vacuum  "  is  only  a  correction,  any 
smaU  unavoidable  errors  in  calculating  the  dimensions  will  produce  an  effect  only 
of  the  second  order  on  the  value  of  X.  Let  p  be  the  density  of  the  air  when  the 
body  is  oscillating  about  one  knife  edge,  f/  the  density  when  oscillating  about  tha 
other.  If  the  observation  be  made  within  an  hour  or  two  hours,  we  may  put  p=p'. 
The  effect  of  buoyancy  is  allowed  for  by  supposing  a  force  Vpg  to  act  upwards  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  volume  of  the  body.  If  the  body  be  made  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible symmetrical  about  the  two  kmfe  edges  this  centre  of  gravity  will  be  half  way 
between  the  knife  edges. 

Du  Buat  discovered  by  experiment  that  a  pendulum  drags  with  it  to  and  fro  a 
oertain  mass  of  air  which  increases  the  inertia  of  the  body  without  adding  to  the 
moving  force  of  gravity.  This  result  has  been  confirmed  by  theory.  The  mass 
dragged  bears  to  the  mass  of  air  displaced  by  the  body  a  ratio  which  depends  on  the 
external  shape  of  the  body.  Let  us  represent  it  by  /a  Vp.  If  the  body  be  symmetri- 
cal about  the  knife  edges,  so  that  the  external  shape  is  the  same  whichever  edge  is 
made  the  axis  of  suspension,  fx  will  be  the  same  for  each  oscillation.  Since  this 
mass  is  to  be  collected  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  volume,  we  must  add  to  the 

ft*  of  equation  (1)  in  Art.  92,  and  therefore  also  in  Art.  98,  the  term /iVp  I  —^  \  . 
Taking  these  two  corrections  the  equation  (1)  of  Art.  98  will  now  become 

'■**•*<*  (HiT-"('-^"-t-)' 

where  m  is  the  mass  of  the  pendulum.  Similarly  for  the  oscillation  about  the  other 
knife  edge. 

We  must  eliminate  ft'  as  before.     If  the  obeervatioiiB  about  the  two  knife 
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edges  suooeed  each  other  at  a  short  interval  we  may  pnt  p=p\  asd  then  Dn  Buat*A 
correction  will  disappear.    This  is  of  course  a  very  great  advantage.    We  then  have* 


A  +  V     t»  +  t'«     .A4-V 


+  t:-^^;(T»-r'») 


('-5)' 
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the  last  term  heing  veiy  small  because  r  and  r'  are  nearly  equal. 

dB 
The  resistance  of  the  air  will  be  some  fonotion  of  the  angular  velocity  ^  of  the 

pendulum.     Since  j-  is  very  small  we  may  expand  this  function  and  take  only  the 

first  power.    Supposing  Maclanrin*s  theorem  not  to  fail,  and  that  no  coefficient  of  a 
higher  power  than  the  first  is  very  great]  this  gives  a  resistance  proportional  to 

-,- .    The  equation  of  motion  will  therefore  take  the  form 

where  —  is  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  in  a  vacuum  and  the  term  on  the 
fi 

right-hand  side  is  that  due  to  the  resistance  of  the  air.    The  discussion  of  this 

equation  wUl  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  Small  Oacillations. 

106.  In  constructmg  a  reversible  pendulum  to  measure  the 
force  of  gravity,  the  following  are  points  of  importance. 

1.  The  axes  of  suspension,  or  knife  edges,  must  not  be  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  mass.  They 
should  be  parallel  to  each  other. 

2.  The  times  of  oscillation  about  the  two  Icnife  edges  should 
be  nearly  equal 

3.  The  external  form  of  the  body  must  be  sjrmmetrical,  and 
the  same  about  the  two  axes  of  suspension. 

4.  The  pendulum  must  be  of  such  a  regular  shape  that  the 
dimensions  of  all  the  parts  can  be  readily  calculated. 

These  conditions  are  satisBed  if  the  pendulum  be  of  a  rect- 
angular shape  with  two  cylinders  placed  one  at  each  end.  The 
external  forms  of  these  cylinders  are  to  be  equal  and  similar,  but 
one  is  to  be  solid  and  the  other  hollow,  and  such  that  by  cakuUi- 
tion  of  moments  of  inertia  the  distance  between  the  knife  edges  is 
to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equal  to  the  length  of  the  simple  equi- 
valent pendulum. 

5.  The  pendulum  should  be  made,  as  far  as  possible,  of  one 
metal,  so  that  as  the  temperature  changes  it  may  be  always  similar 
to  itself.  In  this  case  since  the  times  of  oscillations  of  similar 
bodies  vary  as  the  square  root  of  their  linear  dimensions,  it  is 
easy  to  reduce  the  observed  time  of  oscillation  to  a  standard  tem- 

*  This  formula  was  mentioned  to  the  author  as  the  one  used  in  the  late  experi- 
ments by  Oapt.  Heaviside  to  determine  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendolum. 
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perature.  The  knife  edges  however  must  be  made  of  some  strong 
suhstanoe  not  likely  to  be  easily  injured. 

107.  Ex.  1.  If  the  knife  edges  be  not  perfectly  sharp,  let  r  be  the  difference  of 
their  radii  of  curvature,  show  that 

A 

yery  nearly  when  the  pendulum  yibrates  in  vacuo.  It  appears  that  the  correction 
vanishes  if  the  knife  edges  be  only  equally  sharp.  By  interchanging  the  knife  edges 
we  have  the  same  equation  wi^  the  sign  of  r  changed.  By  making  a  few  observa- 
tions we  may  thus  determine  r.  A  proposition  similar  to  this  has  been  ascribed  to 
Laplace  by  Dr  Young. 

Ex.  2.  A  heavy  spherical  ball  is  suspended  snccessively  by  a  very  fine  wire 
from  two  points  of  support  A  and  B  whose  vertical  distance  h  has  been  carefully 
measured,  thus  forming  two  pendulums.  The  lowest  point  of  the  ball  is,  on  each 
suspension,  made  to  be  as  exactly  as  possible  on  the  same  level,  which  level  is 
approximately  at  depths  a  and  d  below  A  and  B  respectively.  If  r  be  the  radius  of 
the  ball,  which  is  small  compared  with  a  or  a\  and  Z,  V  the  lengths  of  the  simple 

l  —  V          2  r* 

equivalent  pendulum,  prove  that  —r--  =  1  -  f  ] rr~t — ^x  "^^T  nearly.  By  count- 
ing the  number  of  oscillations  periormed  in  a  given  time  by  each  pendulum,  show 
how  to  find  ratio  ^ .    Thence  show  how  to  find  g  and  point  out  which  lengths  must 

be  most  carefully  measured  and  which  need  only  be  approximately  found,  so  as  to 
render  this  method  effective.  This  method  is  mentioned  in  Grant's  History  of 
Fhyneal  Astronomy ^  page  1^5,  as  having  been  used  by  Bessel. 

108.  The  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  has  been  used  as  a 
national  standard  of  length.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in 
1824,  it  was  declared  that  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the 
two  points  in  the  gold  studs  in  the  straight  brass  rod  then  in  the 
custody  of  the  cleA  of  the  House  of  Commcms,  whereon  the  words 
and  figures  ''standard  yard,  1760"  were  engraved,  shall  be  the 
original  and  genuine  standard  of  length  called  a  yard,  the  brass 
being  at  the  temperature  of  62^  Fah.  And  as  it  was  expedient  that 
the  said  standard  yard  if  injured  should  be  restored  of  the  same 
I^3gth  by  reference  to  some  invariable  natural  standard,  it  was 
enacted,  that  the  new  standard  yard  should  be  of  such  length  that 
the  pendulum,  vibrating  seconds  of  mean  time  in  the  latitude  of 
London  in  a  vacuum  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  should  be  39*1393 
inches. 

On  Oct.  16,  1834,  occurred  the  fire  at  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, in  which  the  standards  were  destroyed.  The  bar  of  1760 
was  recovered,  but  one  of  its  gold  pins  bearing  a  point  was  melted 
out  and  the  bar  was  otherwise  injured. 

In  1838  a  commission  was  appointed  to  report  to  the  govern- 
ment on  the  course  best  to  be  pursued  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

B.D.  6 
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In  1841  the  oommission  reported  that  they  were  of  opinion 
that  the  definition  by  which  the  standard  yard  is  declared  to  be 
a  certain  brass  rod  is  the  best  which  it  is  possible  to  adopt  With 
respect  to  the  provision  for  restoration  they  did  not  recommend 
a  reference  to  the  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum.  *'  Since  the 
passing  of  the  act  of  1824  it  has  been  ascertained  that  several 
elements  of  reduction  of  the  pendulum  experiments  therein  re- 
ferred to  are  doubtful  or  erroneous:  thus  it  was  shown  by  Dr 
Young,  Phil.  Trans.  1819,  that  the  reduction  to  the  level  of  the 
sea  was  doubtful ;  by  Bessel,  Astron.  Nachr.  No.  128,  and  by 
Sabine,  PhU.  Trans,  1829,  that  the  reduction  for  the  weight  of  air 
was  erroneous;  by  Baily,  Phil  Trans.  1832,  that  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  pendulum  was  erroneously  estimated  and  that  the 
faults  of  the  a^te  planes  introduced  some  elements  of  doubt ;  by 
Eater,  Phil.  Trams.  1830,  and  by  Baily,  Astron.  Soc.  Memoirs, 
Vol.  IX.,  that  very  sensible  errors  were  introduced  in  the  operation 
of  comparing  the  length  of  the  pendulum  with  Shuckburgh's  scale 
used  as  a  representative  of  the  legal  standard.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  course  prescribed  by  the  act  would  not  neces- 
sarily reproduce  the  length  of  the  original  yard." 

The  commission  stated  that  there  were  several  measures 
which  had  been  formerly  accurately  compared  with  the  original 
standard  yard,  and  by  the  use  of  these  the  length  of  the  original 
yard  could  be  determined  without  sensible  error. 

In  1843  another  commission  was  appointed  to  compare  all  the 
existing  measures  and  construct  from  them  a  new  Parliamentary 
standard.  Unexpected  difiiculties  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
comparison,  which  cannot  be  described  hera  A  full  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  commission  will  be  found  in  a  paper 
contributed  by  Sir  G.  Airy  to  the  Royal  Society  in  1857. 


Oscillation  of  a  Watch  Balance. 

109.  A  rod  JB'CB  can  turn  freely  about  its  centre  of  gravity 
C  which  is  fixed,  and  is  acted  on  by  a  very  fine  spiral  spring  CPB. 
The  spring  has  one  end  C  fixed  in  position  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  tangent  at  C  is  also  fixed,  and  has  the  other  end  B  attached 
to  the  rod  so  that  the  tangent  at  B  makes  a  constant  angle  with 
the  rod.  The  rod  being  turned  through  any  angle,  it  is  required 
to  find  the  time  of  oscillation.  This  is  the  construction  used 
in  watches,  just  as  the  pendulum  is  used  in  clocks,  to  regulate 
the  motion. 

Let  Cx  be  the  position  of  the  rod  when  in  equilibrium,  and 
let  0  be  the  angle  tne  rod  makes  with  Cx  at  any  time  t,  MI^  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  rod  about  G,     Let  p  be  the  radius  of 
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curvature  at  any  poiiit  P  of  the  spring,  p^  the  value  of  />  when  in 
equilibrium.  Let  (a?,  y)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  P  referred  to  (7  as 
origin  and  Ox  as  axis  of  x.  Let  us  consider  the  forces  which  act 
on  the  rod  and  the  portion  BP  of  the  spring.  The  forces  on  the 
rod  are  X,  Y  the  resolved  parts  of  the  reaction  at  (7  parallel  to  the 
axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  the  reversed  efifective  forces  which  are 

equivalent  to  a  couple  Mlf  ^ .    The  forces  on  the  spring  are,  the 

reversed  effective  forces  which  are  so  small  that  they  may  be 
neglected,  and  the  resultant  action  across  the  section  of  the  spring 
at  P.  This  resultant  action  is  produced  by  the  tensions  of  the 
innumerable  fibres  which  make  up  the  spring,  and  these  are 
equivalent  to  a  force  at  P  and  a  couple.  When  an  elastic  spring 
is  bent  so  that  its  curvature  is  changed,  it  is  proved  both  by 
experiment  and  theory  that  this  couple  is  proportional  to  the 
change  of  curvature  at  P.     We  may  therefore  represent  it  by 

E{ j,  where  E  depends  only  on  the  material  of  which  the 

spring  is  made  and  on  the  form  of  its  section*. 

Taking  moments  about  P  to  avoid  introducing  the  unknown 
force  at  P,  we  have 

This  equation  is  true  whatever  point  P  may  be  chosen.  Con- 
sidering the  left  side  constant  at  any  moment  and  (x,  y)  variable, 
this  becomes  the  intrinsic  equation  to  the  form  of  the  spring. 


Let  BP=i8,  multiply  this  equation  by  da  and  integrate  along 
the  whole  length  I  of  the  spiral  spring,  we  have 

Now  —  is  the  angle  between  two  consecutive  normals,  hence 

I  —  is  the  angle  between  the  extreme  normals.     Now  at  A 

the  normal  to  the  spring  is  fixed  throughout  the  motion,  therefore 

6—2 
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If J  is  the  angle  between  the  normals  at  J3  in  the  two 

positions  in  which  0=^0  and  d  ~  0.  But  since  the  normal  at  B 
makes  a  constant  angle  with  the  rod,  this  angle  is  the  angle  0 
which  the  rod  makes  with  its  position  of  equilibrium.  Also  if 
x^  y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  spring  at 

the  time  t^  we  have  \xd$  ^  alj  jyda  »  yl.     Hence  the  equation  of 

motion  becomes 

Mk''^^-'j0+Yi^Xy. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  the  position  of  equilibrium  there  is  no 

Eressure  on  the  axis  C,  then  X  and  Y  will,  throughout  the  motion, 
e  small  quantities  of  the  order  0,  Let  us  also  suppose  that  the 
fulcrum  G  is  placed  over  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  spring  when 
at  rest.  Then  if  the  number  of  spiral  turns  of  the  spring  be 
numerous  and  if  each  turn  be  nearly  circular,  the  centre  of  gravity 
will  never  deviate  far  from  C,  So  that  the  terms  Yx  and  Xy  are 
each  the  product  of  two  small  quantities,  and  are  therefore  at  least 
of  the  second  order.    Neglecting  these  terms  we  have 


Hence  the  time  of  oscillation  is  ^ir 


It  appears  that  to  a  first  approximation  the  time  of  oscillation 
is  independent  of  the  form  of  the  spring  in  equilibrium,  and 
depends  only  on  its  length  and  on  the  form  of  its  section. 

This  brief  discussion  of  the  motion  of  a  watch  balance  is  taken 
from  a  memoir  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  an  article  in  LiouviUe's  Journal,  1860,  for  a 
further  investigation  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  isochronism 
and  for  a  determination  of  the  best  forms  for  the  spring. 


Pressures  on  Hie  fixed  axis. 

110.  A  body  moves  about  a  fixed  axis  under  the  action  of  any 
forces,  to  fi/nd  the  pressures  on  the  axis. 

First  Suppose  the  body  and  the  forces  to  be  symmetrical 
about  the  plane  through  the  centre  of  gravity  perpendicular  to 
the  axis.  Then  it  is  evident  that  the  pressures  on  the  axis  are 
reducible  to  a  single  force  at  C  the  centre  of  suspension. 

Let  F,  Ohe  the  actions  of  the  point  of  support  on  the  body 
resolved  along  and  perpendicular  to  GO,  where  0  is  the  centre 
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of  gravity.  Let  X,  Y  he  the  sum  of  the  resolved  parts  of 
the  impressed  forces  in  the  same  directions,  and  L  their  moment 
round  (7. 

Let  CO  s  h  and  0  »  angle  which  CO  makes  with  any  straight 
line  fixed  in  space. 

Taking  moments  about  C,  we  have 

The  motion  of  the  centre  of  gntvity  is  the  same  as  if  all  the 
forces  acted  at  that  point.  Now  it  describes  a  circle  roxmd  C; 
hence,  taking  the  tangential  and  normal  resolutions,  we  have 

*s-^ (»>. 

-*®"-^ <"• 

Equation  (1)  gives  the  values  of  -^  and  -^^  and  then  the 

pressures  may  be  found  by  equations  (2)  and  (3). 

If  the  only  force  acting  on  the  body  be  that  of  gravity,  let  0 
be  measured  from  the  vertical.  If  the  body  start  from  rest  in 
that  position  which  makes  CO  horizontal,  we  have 

Xsifgfcosd,     Fsa  — Jlfjr  sin^,     L^-^MghAnO) 
integrating,  we  have 

but  when  0^-^,  -j-  vanishes,  therefore  (7=0;  substituting  these 
values  (2)  and  (3),  we  get 
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where  0  is  the  angle  which  CO  makes  with  the  vertical. 

Let  '^  be  the  angle  the  direction  of  the  pressure  at  C  makes 
with  the  line  CO,  the  angle  being  measured  from  GO  downwards 
to  the  lefb^  then 


coti|r«^l  +  8p)oot^, 


which  is  a  convenient  formula  to  determine  the  direction  of  the 
pressure*. 

111.  Secondly.  Suppose  either  the  body  or  the  forces  not  to 
be  symmetrical. 

Let  the  fixed  axis  be  taken  as  the  axis  of  z  with  any  origin 
and  plane  of  xz.  These  we  shall  afterwards  so  choose  as  to  sim- 
plify our  process  as  much  as  possible.  Let  ^,  y,  i  be  the  co-ordi- 
nates of  the  centre  of  gravity  at  the  time  t 

Let  CO  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body,  /  the  angular 
acceleration,  so  that  /=  -r- . 

Now  every  element  m  of  the  body  describes  a  circle  about  the 
axis,  hence  its  accelerations  along  and  perpendicular  to  the  radius 


vector  r  from  the  axis  are  —  wV  and  fr.    Let  0  be  the  angle 

*  liet  M.B  be  the  resultant  of  F  and  0,  and  let  a=:y  ,,    /:  and  d=^-Jl--, 

then  — ^  +    fjt        j5i  ■    Gonstroot  an  ellipse  with  C  for  centre  and  axes  eqnal 

to  a  and  b  measured  along  and  perpendicular  to  CO.  Then  the  resultant  preesnre 
▼aiies  as  the  diameter  along  which  it  acts.  And  the  direction  may  be  found  thns; 
let  the  auxiliary  cirde  oat  the  Tertioal  in  7,  and  let  the  perpendicular  from  V  on 
CO  cut  the  ellipse  in  R.    Then  CR  is  the  direction  of  the  pressure. 


r 
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which  r  makes  with  the  plane  of  xz  at  any  time,  then  from  the 
resolution  of  forces  it  is  clear  that 

—  =s  —  ©V  cos 0 "-fr  sin  tf  =  —  m^X'-fyf 

similarly        -^  =  —  ©"y  -{-fx. 

These  equations  may  also  be  obtained  by  differentiating  the 
equations  x  =  r  cosO,  y^rwiO  twice,  remembering  that  r  is 
constant. 

Conceive  the  body  to  be  fixed  to  the  axis  at  two  points,  distant 
a  and  a  from  the  origin,  and  let  the  reactions  of  the  points  on 
the  body  resolved  parallel  to  the  axes  be  respectively  i^,  G,  fi"; 

The  equations  of  motion  of  Art.  71  then  give 

=  -«*Jf5-/ify a), 

2mF+0^+(?'  =  Sm^=2m(-©V+» 

--''<il?My-\'fMx (2), 

2mZ+ff+JI'«2m^  =  0 (3). 

Taking  moments  about  the  axes,  we  have 

^  vf^myz --fSmxz (4): 

by  merely  introducing  z  into  the  results  in  (2), 

^ -- t^mxz -- ftmyz (5), 

2m(«F-yZ)  =2m(a,g_yg) 

=  ififc\/ (6). 
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Equation  (6)  serves  to  determine/  and  &,  and  equations  (1), 
(2),  (4),  (5)  then  determine  F,  G,F\0']HeiJid  H'  are  indeter- 
minate, but  their  sum  is  given  by  equation  (3). 

Looking  at  these  equations,  we  see  that  they  woidd  be  greatly 
simplified  in  two  cases. 

Firsty  if  the  axis  of  js^  be  a  principal  axis  at  the  origin, 

^mxz  =  0,     Xmyz  =  0, 

and  the  calculation  of  the  right-hand  sides  of  equations  (4)  and 
(5)  would  only  be  so  much  superfluous  labour.  Hence,  in  at- 
tempting a  problem  of  this  kind,  we  should,  when  possible,  so 
choose  the  origin  that  the  axis  of  revolution  is  a  principal  axis 
of  the  body  at  that  point. 

Secondly y  except  the  determination  of  /  and  co  by  integrating 
equation  (6),  the  whole  process  is  merely  an  algebraic  substitution 
of  f  and  a>  in  the  remaining  equations.  Hence  our  results  will 
btiU  be  correct  if  we  choose  the  plane  of  xz  to  contain  the  centre 
of  gravity  at  the  moment  under  consideration ;  this  will  make 
y  =  0,  and  thus  equations  (1)  and  (2)  will  be  simplified. 

112.  If  the  forces  which  act  on  the  body  be  impulsive,  the 
equations  will  require  some  alterations. 

Let  tt>,  (o  be  the  angular  velocities  of  the  body  just  before  and 
just  after  the  action  of  the  impulses.  In  the  case  in  which  the 
body  and  forces  are  symmetrical,  the  equations  (1),  (2),  (3)  of 
Art  110  become  respectively 

**"'""  *^  =  JTCFTAO ^^^' 

A(a,'-«)  =  I^ (2), 

0  =  ^ (3), 

where  all  the  letters  have  the  same  meaning  as  before,  except 
that  Fy  G,  X,  Y  are  now  impulsive  instead  of  finite  forces. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  case  in  which  the  forces  on  the  body 
are  not  symmetrical.  Let  w,  w,  w,  u\  v',  w'  be  the  velocities 
resolved  parallel,  to  the  axes  of  any  element  ra  whose  co-ordinates 
are  a?,  y,  «.  Then  w  =  —  ya>,  w'  =  —  y^\  t;  =  arw,  v'  =  xko\  and 
w,  w'  are  both  zero. 

The  several  equations  of  Art.  Ill  will  then  be  replaced  by  the 
following : 

2  X + F  +  J?*  =  2w  (t^'  -  tt)  =  -  ^my  (c»'  -  ©) 

=  -Jlfy(a,'-«).... (1), 
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2F+  0+  (7'«2m(t;'-v)  =  2m«(o)'-») 

=  Jf£(©'-a>) (2), 

2^+fi^+ir  =  0 (3), 

l,{yZ^zY)  -Ga-  G'a^'lm  [y  (w'-w)-z{v  -v)} 

=  — 27war«.  («'  — tt>) (4), 

s=  —  2i?iy«.  («'  —  ») (5), 

2(a;r-yZ)  nr2w(a;'+/).(»'-a)) (6). 

These  six  equations  are  sufBcient  to  determine  (o\  F,  F^ 
O,  O'  and  the  sum  H-\-H'  oi  the  two  pressures  along  the  axis. 

These  equations  admit  of  simplification  when  the  origin  can 
be  so  chosen  that  the  axis  of  rotation  is  a  principal  axis  at  that 
point.  In  this  case  the  right-hand  sides  of  equations  (4)  and  (5) 
vanish.  Also  if  the  plane  of  xz  be  chosen  to  pass  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  tne  body,  we  have  y  =  0,  and  the  right-hand 
side  of  equation  (1)  vanishes. 

lis.  Ex.  A  door  U  impended  hy  two  hinge$  from  a  fixed  axk  making  an  angle 
a  vfith  the  vertical.    Find  the  motion  and  preseuree  on  the  hingee. 

Since  the  fixed  axis  is  evidently  a  principal  axis  at  the  middle  point,  we  shall 
take  this  point  for  origin.  Also  we  shall  take  the  plane  of  ass  so  that  it  contains  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  door  at  the  moment  mider  consideration. 

The  only  force  acting  on  the  door  is  gravity,  which  may  be  supposed  to  act  at 
the  centre  of  gravity.    We  mnst  first  resolve  this  paiaUel  to  the  axes.    Lei  0  be 


the  angle  the  plane  of  the  door  makes  with  a  vertical  plane  throngh  the  axis  of 
suspension.  If  we  draw  a  plane  ZONeaoh  that  its  trace  Oi^  on  the  plane  of  X07 
makes  an  angle  ^  with  the  axis  of  x,  this  wiU  bo  the  vertical  plane  throngh  the 
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axis;  and  if  we  draw  OF  in  this  plane  making  ZOFsa,  OF  will  be  Teriioal.  Hence 
the  resolved  parts  of  gravity  are 

Zs^sinacos^,    F=^BinaBin0,    Z=s-^co8a. 

Since  the  resolved  parts  of  the  effective  forces  are  the  same  as  if  the  whole  mass 
were  collected  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  six  eqnations  of  motion  are 

AfganaooBtf>+F+Fs:i-(^Mx (1), 

Jf^  sine  sin ^ +  (?+(?' =/ifx (2), 

-Jf^rcosa+jy+JSTsO (8), 

-^a+O'a=0 (4). 

MgooBta+Fa''F'a=0 (6), 

because  the  fixed  axis  is  a  principal  axis  at  the  origin , 

^Mgmnaan^,x=Mk^.-^ (6). 

Integrating  the  last  equation,  we  have 

0 + 2^  sin  a  cos  ^ = jk ''tf*. 

Suppose  the  door  to  be  initially  placed  at  rest,  with  its  plane  making  an  angle  p 
with  the  vertical  plane  through  the  axis;  then  when  0^/3,  C0=O;  hence 

ib^cn*  ss  2^  sin  a  (cob  0  -  cos  ^)  I 
and  jk**/-  -  P  sin  a  sin  ^ .  i 

By  substitution  in  the  first  four  equations  Ft  F'tOtCf^,  may  be  found. 


'i- 


114.  It  should  be  noticed  that  these  equations  do  not  depend 
on  the  fonn  of  the  body,  but  only  on  its  moments  and  products 
of  inertia.  We  may  therefore  replace  the  body  by  any  equi- 
momental  body  that  may  be  convenient  for  our  purpose. 

This  consideration  will  often  enable  us  to  reduce  the  compli- 
cated forms  of  Art.  Ill  to  the  simpler  ones  given  in  Art.  110. 
For  though  the  body  may  not  be  symmetrical  about  a  plane 
through  its  centre  of  gravity  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  sus- 
pension, yet  if  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  centre  of  gravity  be 
symmetrical  about  this  plane  we  may  treat  the  body  as  if  it  were 
really  symmetrical  Such  a  body  may  be  said  to  be  DynamicaUy 
Symmetrical.  If  at  the  same  time  the  forces  be  symmetrical 
about  the  same  plane,  and  this  will  always  be  the  case  if  the  axis 
of  suspension  be  horizontal  and  gravity  be  the  only  force 
acting,  we  know  that  the  pressures  on  the  axis  must  certainly 
reduce  to  a  single  pressure,  which  may  be  found  by  Art.  110. 

115.  Ex.  1.  A  uniform  heavy  lamina  in  the  form  of  a  sector  of  a  drde  is 
suspended  by  a  horizontal  axis  parallel  to  the  radius  which  bisects  the  arc,  and 
oscillates  under  the  action  of  gravity.  Show  that  the  pressures  on  the  axis  are 
equivalent  to  a  single  force,  and  find  its  magnitude. 

Ex.  2.  An  equilateral  triangle  oscillates  about  any  horizontal  axis  situated  in 
its  own  plane,  show  that  the  pressures  are  equivalent  to  a  single  force  and  find  its 
magnitude. 
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116.  If  a  body  be  set  in  rotation  about  any  axis  which  is 
a  principal  axis  at  some  point  0  in  its  length,  and  if  there  be 
no  impressed  forces  acting  on  the  body,  it  follows  at  once  from 
these  conditions  that  the  pressures  on  the  axis  are  equivalent 
to  a  single  resultant  force  acting  at  0.  Hence  if  0  be  fixed  in 
space,  the  body  will  continue  to  rotate  about  that  axis  as  if  it  also 
were  fixed  in  space.  Such  an  axis  is  called  a  permanent  axis  of 
rotation  at  the  point  0. 

If  the  body  be  entirely  free  and  yet  turning  about  an  axis 
of  rotation  which  does  not  alter  its  position  in  space,  we  may 
suppose  any  point  we  please  in  the  axis  to  be  fixed.  In  this  case 
the  axis  must  be  a  principal  axis  at  every  point  of  its  length. 
It  must  therefore  by  Art.  49  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  existence  of  principal  axes  was  first  established  by  Segner 
in  the  work  Specimen  Theorica  Turhinwm.  His  course  of  in- 
vestigation is  the  opposite  of  that  pursued  in  this  treatise.  He 
defines  a  principal  axis  to  be  such  that  when  a  body  revolves 
round  it  the  forces  arising  from  the  rotation  have  no  tendency 
to  alter  the  position  of  the  axis.  From  this  dynamical  definition 
he  deduces  the  geometrical  properties  of  these  axes.  The  reader 
may  consult  Prof.  Cayley's  report  to  the  British  Association  on  the 
special  problems  of  Dynamics,  1862,  and  Bossut,  Histoire  de 
Math4matiqiLe,  Tome  ii. 

117*  Suppose  the  body  to  start  from  rest  and  to  be  acted  on 
by  a  couple,  let  us  discover  the  necessary  conditions  that  the 
pressures  on  the  fixed  axis  may  be  reduced  to  a  single  resultant 
pressure.  Supposing  such  a  single  resultant  pressure  to  exist,  we 
can  take  as  origin  that  point  of  the  axis  at  which  it  is  intersected 
by  the  single  resultant.  Then  the  moments  of  the  two  pressures 
on  the  axis  of  rotation  about  the  co-ordinate  axes  wiU  vanish. 
Hence  since  ci)  =  0  the  equations  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  of  Art.  112  become 

L  =  -flmxz,    if  =  ^ftmyz,    N  =  Mhy, 

where  we  have  written  L,  Jf,  Nior  the  three  moments  Xmij/Z-^z  Y), 
&c.  of  the  impressed  forces  about  the  co-ordinate  axes. 

The  plane  of  the  couple  whose  resolved  parts  about  the  axes 
are  X,  m,  N,  is  known  by  Statics  to  be 

or  in  our  case, 

-2ma»X-Swy«r+ilf*'"Z=0 (1). 

Let  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  fixed  point  be  constructed, 
and  let  its  equation  be 

AX"  +  B1?+GZ*^2D TZ^ 2EZX-  2FXY=- e\ 

The  equation  to  the  diametral  plane  of  the  axis  of  Z  is 

-£?X-i)r+  CZ^O (2). 
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Comparing  (1)  and  (2)-  we  see  that  the  plane  of  the  resultant 
couple  must  be  the  diametral  plane  of  the  axis  of  revolution. 

Since  the  pressures  on  the  axis  are  equivalent  to  a  single 
resultant  force  acting  at  some  point  0  of  the  axis,  we  may  suppose 
this  point  alone  to  be  fixed  and  the  axis  of  rotation  to  be  other- 
vrise  free.  If  then  a  body  at  rest  with  one  point  fixed  be  acted  on 
by  any  couple,  it  will  begin  to  rotate  about  the  diametral  line  of 
the  plane  of  the  couple  with  regard  to  the  momental  ellipsoid  at 
the  fixed  point. 

Thus  the  body  will  begin  to  rotate  about  a  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  the  couple  only  when  the  plane  of  the  couple  is 
paraUel  to  a  principal  plane  of  the  body  at  the  fixed  point. 

If  the  acting  couple  be  an  impulsive  couple,  the  equations  of 
motion^  by  Art.  112,  will  be  the  same  as  those  obtained  above  when 
6)  is  put  zero  and  m  written  for  f.  Hence  the  same  conclusion 
will  follow. 

The  body  will  not  in  general  continue  to  rotate  about  the  dia- 
metral line. 

118.  Ex.  1.  If  a  body  at  rest  have  one  point  O  fixed  and  be  acted  on  by  any 
oonple  whose  axis  is  a  radins  yeotor  OP  of  the  eDipsoid  of  gyration  at  0,  the  body 
viU  begin  to  torn  about  a  pezpendionlar  from  0  on  the  tangent  plane  at  P, 

Ex.  2.  A  solid  ellipsoid  is  fixed  at  its  centre,  and  is  acted  on  by  a  conple  in  a 
plane  whose  direction-cosines  referred  to  the  principal  diameters  are  ({» m,  n).   ProTe 

that  the  direction-cosines  of  the  initial  axis  of  rotation  are  proportional  to  -^i — r-, 

m 


and 


Bx.  S.  Any  plane  section  being  taken  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  of  a  body  at  a 
fixed  point,  the  body  may  be  made  to  rotate  about  either  of  the  principal  diameters 
of  this  section  \jj  the  application  of  a  oouple.of  the  proper  magnitude  whose  axis  is 
the  other  principal  diameter. 

For  assume  the  body  to  be  turning  uniformly  about  the  axis  of  z.  Then  the 
oouples  which  must  act  on  the  body  to  produce  this  motion  are  L^i^Zmfz, 
if  =  - fai*Zmas,  iV=0.  Then  by  taking  the  axis  of  x  such  that  Zmos sO  we  see  that 
the  axis  of  the  couple  must  be  the  axis  of  x  and  the  magnitude  of  the  couple  wiU 
be  £=sw*2ffiys. 

Ex.  4.  A  body  having  one  point  0  fixed  in  space  is  made  to  rotate  about  any 
proposed  straight  line  by  the  application  of  the  proper  couple.  The  position  of  the 
axis  of  rotation  when  the  magnitude  of  the  couple  is  a  maxiTnum,  has  been  called 
an  axis  of  maxifnum  reluetanee.  Show  that  there  are  six  axes  of  maximnm 
reluctance,  two  in  each  principal  plane,  each  two  bisecting  the  angles  between  the 
principal  axes  in  the  phme  in  which  they  are. 

Let  the  axes  of  reference  be  the  principal  axes  of  the  body  at  the  fixed  point, 
let  ({,  m,  n)  be  the  direction-cosines  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  (X,  /«,  y)  those  of  the  axis 
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of  the  couple  0.    Then  by  the  last  question  and  the  fifth  and  sixth  examples  of 
Art.  83,  we  have 


(i?-<7)«m     (G-A)fa     (A-B) 

We  have  then  to  make  G  a  maximnm  by  yariation  of  (Imn)  subject  to  the  con- 
dition r+m'+n'sil.  The  positions  of  these  axes  were  first  inyestigated  by 
Mr  Walton  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  MathemoHcSf  1865. 

The  Centre  of  Percussion. 

119.  When  the  fixed  axis  is  given  and  the  body  can  be  so 
struck  that  there  is  no  impulsive  pressure  on  the  axis,  any  point 
in  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  is  called  a  centre  of  percussion. 

When  the  lin«  of  action  of  the  blow  is  given,  the  axis  about 
which  the  body  begins  to  turn  is  called  the  aais  of  spontaneous 
rotation.  It  obviously  coincides  with  the  position  of  the  fixed 
axis  in  the  first  case. 

Prop.  A  body  is  capable  of  turning  freely  about  a  fixed 
aais.  To  determine  the  conditions  tha/t  there  shall  he  a  centre  of 
percussion  and  to  find  its  position. 

Take  the  fixed  axis  as  the  axis  of  z,  and  let  the  plane  of  xz 
pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body.  Let  X,  F,  Z  be 
the  resolved  parts  of  the  impulse,  and  let  f  ,  97,  f  be  the  co-ordi- 
nates of  any  point  in  its  line  of  action.  Let  Mk'*  be  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  body  about  the  fixed  axis.  Then  since  ^  ==  0,  the 
equations  of  motion  are,  by  Art.  61, 

X=0  \ 

r=  J/5 («'-©)  [ (1), 

17Z— f  F=  —  (©' —  ft))  2ma»  1 

?Z-fZ  =  -(«'-ft>)Smy;j[ (2). 

The  impulsive  pressures  on  the  fixed  axis  are  omitted  because  by 
hypothesis  they  do  not  exist. 

From  these  equations  we  may  deduce  the  following  conditions. 

I.  From  (1)  we  see  that  JT  =  0,  Z=  0,  and  therefore  the  force 
must  act  perpendicular  to  the  plane  containing  the  axis  and  thQ 
centre  of  gravity. 

II.  Substituting  from  (1)  in  the  first  two  equations  of  (2)  we 
have  Xmyz^O  and  fss-^-r-.    Since  the  origin  may  be  taken 
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anywhere  in  the  axis  of  rotation,  let  it  be  so  chosen  that  %fnxz=  0. 
Then  the  axis  of  z  must  be  a  principal  axis  at  the  point  where  a 
plane  passing  through  the  line  of  action  of  the  blow  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  cuts  the  axis.  So  that  there  can  be  no  centre  of 
percussion  unless  the  axis  be  a  principal  axis  at  some  point  in  its 
length. 

III.    Substituting  from  (1)  in  the  last  equation  of  (2)  we  have 

f  =  --  .    By  Art.  92  this  is  the  equation  to  determine  the  centre 

of  oscillation  of  the  body  about  the  fixed  axis  treated  as  an  axis  of 
^suspension.     Hence  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  line 
df  action  of  the  impulse  and  the  fixed  axis  must  be  equal  to  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  from  the  axis. 

If  the  fixed  axis  be  parallel  to  a  principal  axis  at  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  line  of  action  of  the  blow  will  pass  through  the  centre 
of  oscillation. 


The  Ballistic  Pendtdum^ 

120.  It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  the  Theory  of 
Gunnery  to  determine  the  velocity  of  a  bullet  as  it  issues  from  the 
mouth  of  a  gun.  By  means  of  it  we  obtain  a  complete  test  of  any 
theory  we  have  reason  to  form  concerning  the  motion  of  the  bullet 
in  the  gun ;  or  we  may  find  by  experiment  the  separate  effects 
produced  by  varying  the  length  of  the  gun,  the  charge  of  powder, 
or  the  weight  of  the  ball.  By  determining  the  velocity  of  a  bullet 
at  different  distances  from  the  gun  we  may  discover  the  laws 
which  govern  the  resistance  of  the  air. 

It  was  to  determine  this  initial  velocity  that  Mr  Robins  about 
1743  invented  the  Ballistic  PendiUum.  Before  his  time  but  little 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  true  theory  of  military  projectiles. 
His  New  Principles  of  Gunnery  was  soon  translated  into  several 
languages,  and  Euler  added  to  his  translation  of  it  into  German  an 
extensive  commentary ;  the  work  of  Euler's  being  again  trans- 
lated into  English  in  1784.  The  experiments  of  Robins  were  all 
conducted  with  musket  balls  of  about  an  ounce  weight,  but  they 
were  afterwards  continued  during  several  years  by  Dr  Hutton, 
who  used  cannon  T>alls  of  from  one  to  nearly  tnree  pounds  in  weight. 
These  last  experiments  are  still  regarded  as  some  of  the  most 
trustworthy  on  smooth-bore  guns. 

There  are  two  methods  of  applying  the  ballistic  pendulum, 
both  of  which  were  used  by  Robins.  In  the  first  method,  the  gun 
is  attached  to  a  very  heavy  pendulum ;  when  the  gun  is  fired  the 
recoil  causes  the  pendulum  to  turn  round  its  axis  and  to  oscillate 
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through  an  arc  which  can  be  measured.  The  velocity  of  the 
bullet  can  be  deduced  from  the  magnitude  of  this  arc.  In  the 
second  method,  the  bullet  is  fired  into  a  heavy  pendulum.  The 
velocity  of  the  bullet  is  itself  too  great  to  be  measured  directly, 
but  the  angular  velocity  communicated  to  the  pendulum  may  be 
made  as  small  as  we  please  by  increasing  its  bulk.  The  arc  of 
oscillation  being  measured,  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  can  be  found 
by  calculation. 

The  initial  velocity  of  small  bullets  may  also  be  determined  by 
the  use  of  some  rotational  apparatus.  Two  circular  discs  of  paper 
are  attached  perpendicularly  to  the  straight  line  joining  their 
centres,  and  are  made  to  rotate  about  this  straight  line  with  a 
great  but  known  angular  velocity.  Instead  of  two  discs,  a  cylinder 
of  paper  might  be  used.  The  bullet  being  fired  through  at  least 
two  of  the  moving  surfaces,  its  velocity  can  be  calculated  when 
the  situations  of  the  two  small  holes  made  by  the  bullet  have 
been  observed.  This  was  originally  an  Italian  invention,  but  it 
was  much  improved  and  used  by  Olinthus  Gregory  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century. 

121.  A  rifle  is  attached  in  a  horizontal  position  to  a  large 
Hock  of  wood  which  can  turn  freely  about  a  horizontal  axis.  The 
rifle  being  fired,  the  recoil  cauLses  the  pendulwm  to  turn  rownd  its 
axis,  tmtil  brought  to  rest  by  the  action  of  gravity,  A  piece  of 
tape  is  attached  to  the  pendulum,  and  is  drawn  out  of  a  reel 
during  the  backward  motion  of  the  pendulum^  and  thus  serves  to 
measure  the  amount  of  the  angle  of  recoil.  It  is  required  to  find 
the  velocity  of  (he  bullet. 

The  initial  velocity  of  the  bullet  is  so  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  pendulum  that  we  may  suppose  the  ball  to  have  left  the 
rifle  before  the  pendulum  has  sensibly  moved  from  its  initial  posi- 
tion. The  initial  momentum  of  the  bullet  may  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  impulse  communicated  to  the  pendulum. 

Let  h  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  axis  of 
suspension ;  /the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  rifle  to  the  axis  of 
suspension;  c  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension  to  the 
point  of  attachment  of  the  tape,  m  the  mass  of  the  bullet;  Jf  that 
of  the  pendulum  and  rifle,  and  n  the  ratio  of  if  to  m ;  i  the 
chord  of  the  arc  of  the  recoil  which  is  measured  bv  the  tape.  Let 
k'  be  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  rifle  and  penaulum  about  the 
axis  of  suspension,  v  the  initial  velocity  of  the  bullet. 

The  explosion  of  the  gunpowder  generates  an  equal  impulsive 
action  on  the  bullet  and  on  the  rifle.  Since  the  initial  velocity  of 
the  bullet  is  v,  this  action  is  measured  by  mv.  The  initial  angular 
velocity  generated  in  the  pendulum  by  this  impulse  is  by  Art.  89 
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6>=  juf'jft*     The  subsequent  motion  is  given  (Art  92)  by  the 

equation 

<*  ^         oh  .    /I 


•■•©*'=^+A^^^^ 


d.0 

when  5  SB  0  we  have  ^  =  »*  and  if  a  be  the  angle  of  recoil,  when 
^  =s  a,  -J-  =  0.  Hence  w*  ==  -^  (1  —  cos  a).  ElimiDating  a>  we  have 
t?  =  ^ .  2  sin  5  ygK    But  the  chord  of  the  arc  of  the  recoil  is 

6  »  2c  sin  ^ ; 

nhk'  rr 
:.  v= — :^ygh. 

The  magnitude  of  k'  may  be  found  experimentally  by  ob- 
serving the  time  of  a  small  oscillation  of  the  pendulum  and  rifle. 

If  r  be  a  half-time  we  have  r=  tt  a/^.     (Art.  92.) 

This  is  the  formula  given  by  Foisson  in  the  second  volume  of 
his  Mica/nique,  The  reader  will  find  in  the  Philosophical  Maga- 
zine for  June  1854,  an  account  of  some  experiments  conducted  by 
Dr  8.  HaughUm  from  which,  by  the  use  of  this  formula,  the  initial 
velocities  of  rifle  bullets  were  calculated. 

The  f ommla  must  however  be  regarded  as  only  a  first  approximation,  for  the 
recoil  of  the  pendnlmn  when  the  gan  is  fired  without  a  ball  has  been  altogether 
neglected.  In  Dr  Hanghton's  experiments  the  charge  of  powder  was  oomparatiyely 
small,  and  this  assumption  was  nearly  correct.  Bat  in  some  of  Dr  Button's  experi- 
ments, where  comparatively  large  charges  of  powder  were  used,  the  recoil  without  a 
baU  was  found  to  be  very  considerable. 

To  allow  for  this  Dr  Button,  following  Mr  Bobins,  assumed  that  the  efFect  of 
the  charge  of  powder  on  the  recoil  of  the  gun  is  the  same  either  with  or  without  a 
ball.  If  |)  be  the  momentum  generated  by  the  powder,  the  whole  momentum  gene- 
rated in  the  pendulum  wiU  be  mv+jp  instead  of  mv.    Proceeding  as  before,  we  find 

V 

If  we  now  repeat  the  experiment,  with  an  equal  ohaige  without  a  ball,  we  have 
p  a  _<^  J^  where  &o  ^  ^^  chord  measured  by  the  tape.  Subtracting  one  result 
from  the  other,  we  have 

^^^^^ 
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Thus  Dr  Hatton*s  formula  differs  from  Poisson's  in  this  respect,  that  the  chord  of 
vibration  is  first  found  for  any  charge  without  a  ball  and  then  for  an  equal  charge 
with  a  ball :  the  difference  of  these  chords  is  regarded  as  the  chord  which  is  due  to 
the  recoil  of  the  bUl. 

When  the  magnitude  of  the  charge  of  powder  is  small,  the  two  methods  of  using 
the  ballistic  pendulum  give  nearly  the  same  results  With  large  charges  Dr  Hutton 
found  that  the  difference  was  very  considerable,  a  less  Telocity  being  indicated  by 
the  method  of  observing  the  recoil  than  by  that  of  firing  the  ball  into  the  pendulum. 
He  therefore  inferred  that  the  effect  of  the  charge  of  powder  on  the  recoil  of  the  gun 
is  not  the  same  when  it  is  fired  without  a  ball  as  when  it  is  fired  with  one. 

We  may  in  some  measure  understand  the  reason  of  this  discrepancy  if  we  con- 
sider separately  the  effects  of  the  inflamed  powder  while  the  ball  is  in  the  gun  and 
after  it  has  left  the  barrel.  Supposing,  merely  as  an  approximation,  that  the  gas 
urging  the  ball  forward  is  of  uniform  density ;  its  centre  of  gravity,  at  the  moment 
when  the  ball  is  leaving  the  gun,  will  be  at  the  middle  point  of  the  barrel  and  mov- 
ing relatively  to  the  gun  with  half  the  relative  velocity  of  the  ball.  If  m  be  the  mass 
of  tiie  powder,  the  angular  velocity  w'  communicated  to  the  pendulum  will  be  given 

approximately  by  MV^iJ = f  m  -h  5  ]  r/.    After  the  ball  has  left  the  gun,  the  inflamed 

powder  escapes  from  the  mouth  and  continues  to  exert  some  pressure  tending  to 
increase  the  recoil.  The  determination  of  this  motion  is  a  problem  in  Hydrody- 
namics which  has  not  yet  been  properly  solved  and  which  cannot  be  discussed  here. 
We  may,  however,  suppose  that  Robins'  principle  applies  more  nearly  to  this  part 
of  the  motion  than  to  the  whole.  If  so,  the  momentum  generated  by  the  issuing 
gas,  considered  as  an  impulse,  is  nearly  the  same  for  a  given  charge  and  a  given 
gun,  whatever  the  magnitude  of  the  ball  may  have  been. 

If  J)'  be  the  momentum  thus  generated  we  have 

If  V0  and' 60  be  the  values  of  1;  and  b  when  the  gun  is  fired  without  a  ball,  we  have 

^m^^      '     m       cf      ^^ 

Since  Vg  is  greater  than  r,  this  equation  would  show  that,  for  considerable  charges, 
Dr  Hutton's  formula  will  give  too  small  a  value  for  r.  The  value  of  r^  is  however 
very  imperfectly  known. 

122.  A  gun  is  placed  in  frorU  of  a  heavy  pendtdum,  which 
can  turn  freely  about  a  horizontal  axis.  The  ball  strikes  the  pen- 
dtdum horizontally  at  a  distance  ifrom  the  awis  of  suy>ension.  It 
penetrates  into  the  wood  a  short  distance  and  communicates  a 
momentum  to  the  pendulu/m.  The  chord  of  the  arc  being  measured 
a^  before  by  a  piece  of  tape,  find  the  velocity  of  the  bullet. 

The  time,  which  the  bullet  takes  to  penetrate,  is  so  short  that 
we  may  suppose  it  completed  before  the  pendulum  has  sensibly 
moved  from  its  initial  position.  If  we  follow  the  same  notation 
as  before,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  pendulum  and  ball  about 

R.  D.  7 
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the  axis  of  suspension  will  be  JfA'*+  mi*,  and  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  will  be  -ttt —  •  Following  the  same  reasoning, 
we  find 

If  the  gun  be  placed  as  nearly  as  possible  opposite  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  pendulum,  we  may  put  h  =  i  in  the  small  terms, 
and  since  M  is  large  compared  with  m  the  formula  takes  the 
simple  form 

M+m  bh  ,.- 


1?  = 


m       ci 


•;?^5'^> 


where  I  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  pen- 
dulum and  ball  from  the  axis  of  suspension. 

The  inconvenience  of  this  construction  as  compared  with  the 
former  is  that  the  balls  remain  in  the  pendulum  during  the  time 
of  making  one  whole  set  of  experiments.  The  weight,  and  the 
positions  of  the  centres  of  gravity  and  oscillation,  will  be  changed 
by  the  addition  of  each  ball  which  is  lodged  in  the  wood.  Even 
then  the  changes  produced  in  the  pendulum  itself  by  each  blow 
are  omitted.  A  great  improvement  was  made  by  the  French  in 
conducting  their  experiments  at  Metz  in  1839,  and  at  L'Orient 
in  1842.  Instead  of  a  mass  of  wood,  requiring  frequent  renewals, 
as  in  the  English  pendulum,  a  permanent  r^cepteur  was  substi- 
tuted. This  receiver  is  shaped  within  as  a  truncated  cone,  which 
is  sufficiently  long  to  prevent  the  shot  from  passing  entirely 
through  the  sand  with  which  it  is  filled.  The  front  is  covered 
with  a  thin  sheet  of  lead  to  prevent  the  sand  from  being  shaken 
out.  This  sheet  is  marked  by  a  horizontal  and  by  a  vertical 
line,  the  intersection  corresponding  to  the  axial  line  of  the  cone, 
so  that  the  actual  position  of  the  shot  when  entering  the  re- 
ceiver can  be  readily  determined  by  these  lines. 

Ex.  1.    Show  that  after  each  ballet  has  been  fired  into  a  ballistio  pendnlnm 

oonstnioted  on  the  English  plan,  h  mnst  be  inoreased  ^7  Tf(*~  ^)  ^^^  ^  ^7  u^^"^^ 
nearly  in  order  to  prepare  the  formula  for  the  next  shot. 

Ex.  2.  Br  Hanghton  found  that,  for  rifles  fired  with  a  constant  charge,  the 
initial  Telocity  of  the  bnllet  Taries  as  the  square  root  of  the  mass  of  the  bullet  in- 
rersely  and  as  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  gun  directly.  Show  from  this, 
that  the  force  developed  by  the  explosion  of  the  powder  diminished  by  the  friction 
of  the  barrel  is  constant  as  the  ball  traverses  the  rifle. 

Dr  Button  found  that  in  smooth  bores  the  velocity  increases  in  a  ratio  some- 
what less  than  the  square  root  of  the  length  of  the  gun,  but  greater  than  the  cube 
root  of  the  length.  fiObow  that  this  mjgbt  be  expected  from  the  decreased  fneiion  in 
a  tmooth  bore-M  nompared  wiAi « tsfls. 
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Ex.  3.  If  the  yelooity  of  a  ballet  issoing  from  the  month  of  a  gnn  80  inches 
long  be  1000  feet  per  second,  show  that  the  time  the  ballet  took  to  traTcrse  the  gon 
was  aboat  -^  of  a  second. 

Ex.  4.  It  has  been  foond  by  experiment  that  if  a  ballet  be  fired  into  a  large 
fixed  block  of  wood,  the  penetration  of  the  bullet  into  the  wood  varies  nearly  as  the 
sqaare  of  the  yelooity,  thoagh  as  the  velocity  is  very  maoh  increased  the  depth  of 
penetration  falls  short  of  that  given  by  this  role.  Assoming  this  rale,  show  that 
the  resistance  to  penetration  is  constant  and  that  the  time  of  penetration  is  the 
ratio  of  twice  the  space  to  the  initial  velocity  of  the  ballet.  In  an  experiment  of 
Dr  Hatton*s  a  ball  fired  with  a  velocity  of  1500  feet  per  second  was  foond  to  pene- 
trate aboat  14  inches  into  a  block  of  sound  dry  elm :  show  that  the  time  of  penetra- 
tion was  -^  of  a  second. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


MOTION  IN  TWO  DIMENSIONS. 


On  the  Equations  of  Motion. 

123.  The  position  of  a  body  in  space  of  two  dimensions 
may  be  determined  by  the  oo-ordinates  of  its  centre  of  gravity, 
and  the  angle  some  straight  line  fixed  in  the  body  makes  with 
some  straight  line  fixed  in  space.  These  three  have  been  called  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  body,  and  it  is  our  object  to  determine  them 
in  terms  of  the  time. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  express  the  effective  forces  of  the  body 
in  terms  of  these  co-ordinates.  The  resolved  parts  of  these 
effective  forces  parallel  to  the  axes  have  been  already  found  in 
Art.  79,  all  that  is  now  necessary  is  to  find  their  moment  about 
the  centre  of  gravity.  If  {x\  j/)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any 
particle  of  mass  m  referred  to  rectangular  axes  meeting  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  and  parallel  to  axes  fixed  in  space,  this  moment 

has  been  shown  in  Art.  72  to  be  equal  to  -^ ,  where 


^     (  ,dy       ,di 


,dx\ 

diJ' 


Let  0  be  the  "angular  co-ordinate"  of  the  body,  i.e.  the  angle 
some  straight  line  fixed  in  the  body  makes  with  some  straight  line 
fixed  in  space.  Let  (r',  <!>)  be  the  polar  co-ordinates  of  any  par- 
ticle m  referred  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  as  origin. 

Then  r'  is  constant  throughout  the  motion,  and  -~  is  the  same 

for  every  particle  of  the  body  and  equal  to  -^ ,  Thus  the  an- 
gular momentum  h,  exactly  as  in  Art.  88,  is 

=  MP  ^ 
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where  Ml?  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  its  centre 
of  gravity. 

The  angle  0  is  the  angle  some  straight  line  fixed  in  the  body 
makes  with  a  straight  line  fixed  in  space.    Whatever  straight 

lines  are  chosen  -^  is  the  same.    If  this  be  not  obvious,  it  may 

be  shown  thus.  Let  OA^  JJA.  be  any  two  straight  lines  fixed  in 
the  body  inclined  at  an  angle  a  to  each  other.  Let  OB^  OS  be 
two  straight  lines  fixed  in  space  inclined  at  an  angle  /3  to  each 
other.    Let  AOB=0,    AOB^ff,  then  ^  +  ^8  =  ^+0.     Since 

a  and  /8  are  independent  of  the  time,  -ji^-ji*  -By  this  propo- 
sition we  learn  that  the  angular  velocities  of  a  body  in  two  di- 
mensions are  the  same  about  all  points. 

The  general  method  of  proceeding  will  be  ^  follows. 

Let  (a?,  y)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
any  body  of  the  system  referred  to  rectangular  axes  fixed  in  space, 
M  the  mass  of  the  body.    Then  the  eflfective  forces  of  the  body 

are  together  equivalent  to  two  forces  measured  by  M-^,  M-^ 

air         dr 

acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity  and  parallel  to  the  axes  of  co- 

ordinates,  together  with  a  couple  measured  by  Ml^  -^  tending  to 

turn  the  body  about  its  centre  of  gravity  in  the  direction  in  which 
0  is  measured.  By  D'Alembert's  principle  the  effective  forces  of  all 
the  bodies,  if  reversed,  will  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  impressed 
forces.  The  dynamical  equations  may  then  be  formed  according 
to  the  ordinary  rules  of  Statics. 

For  example,  if  we  took  moments  about  a  point  whose  co- 
ordinates are  {p,  q)  we  should  have  an  equation  of  the  form 

where  L  is  the  moment  of  the  impressed  forces  and  the  other 
letters  have  the  same  meaning  as  before.  In  this  equation  (p,  q) 
may  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  whatever,  whether  fixed 
or  moving.  Just  as  in  a  staticisil  problem,  the  solution  of  the 
equations  may  frequentlv  be  much  simplified  by  a  proper  choice 
of  the  point  about  which  to  take  moments.  Thus  if  we  wished 
to  avoid  the  introduction  into  our  equations  of  some  unknown 
reaction,  we  might  take  moments  about  the  point  of  application 
or  use  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities.    So  again  in  resolving 
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bur  forces  we  might  replace  the  Cartesian  expressions  M  -^ , 

cPv 
Jtf"  -j3  by  the  polar  forms 

for  the  resolved  parts  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  radius 
vector.  If  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  p  the  radius 
of  curvature  of  its  path,  we  may  sometimes  also  use  with  advantage 

the  fornis  M-j-  and  Jf  ~  for  the  resolved  parts  of  the  effective 

at  p  ^ 

forces  along  the  tangent  and  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path  of  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

124.  As  we  shall  have  so  frequently  to  use  the  equation 
formed  by  taking  moments,  it  is  important  to  consider  other  forms 
into  which  it  may  be  put.  Let  the  point  about  which  we  are 
to  take  moments  be  fixed  in  space,  so  that  it  may  be  chosen  as 
the  origin  of  co-ordinates.  Then  the  moment  of  the  effective 
forces  on  the  body  M  is 

The  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  the  meaning  of  the 
several  parts  of  this  expression.  We  see  that,  as  explained  in 
Art.  72,  the  moment  of  the  effective  forces  is  the  differential 
coefficient  of  the  moment  of  the  momentum  about  the  same  point. 
The  moment  of  the  momentum  by  Art.  76  is  the  same  as  the  moment 
about  the  centre  of  gravity  together  with  the  moment  of  the  whole 
mass  collected  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  moving  with  the  velocity 
of  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  moment  round  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  by  the  first  Article  either  of  Chap.  III.  or  Chap.  iv.  equal  to 

Mk*  -ff  and  the  moment  of  the  collected  mass  is  Jf  [«  -^ — y  -^  j , 

where  {x,  y)  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  Hence 
in  space  of  two  dimensions  we  have  for  any  body  of  mass  M 


angular  momentum  round 
the  origin 


^y^.^\+Mi^^. 


-<'i-yt) 


If  we  prefer  to  use  polar  co-ordinates,  we  can  put  this  into 
another  form.  Let  (r,  ff>)  be  the  polar  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  then, 

angular  momentvm. round )      m^^*  -uia ^^ 
the  origin  } ""         dt  dt' 

If  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  p  the  per- 
pendicular from  the  origin  on  the  tangent  to>  its  direction  of 
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motion,  the  moment  of  momentum  of  the  mass  collected  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  Mvp^  so  that  we  also  have 

angular  momentum  round)      , -.      .  , -., ,  dd 

the  ongm  )  at      . 

It  is  clear  from  Art.  76  that  this  is  the  instantaneous  angular 
momentum  of  the  body  about  the  origin,  whether  it  is  fixed  or 
moveable,  though  in  the  latter  case  its  differential  coefficient  with 
regard  to  ^  is  not  the  moment  of  the  effective  forces. 

Since  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation  may  be  regarded  as 
a  fixed  point,  when  we  have  to  deal  only  with  the  coordinates  and 
with  their  first  differential  coefficients  with  regard  to  the  time,  we 
have 

angular  momentum  round  the)  _  >^  /  «     m\  ^ 
instantaneous  centre        J  ^  dt' 

If  Mf^  be  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  instantaneous 

J/} 

centre,  this  last  moment  may  be  written  Mk'*  -r:  • 

In  taking  moments  about  any  point  whether  it  be  the  centre 
of  gravity  or  not,  it  should  be  noticed  that  the  Mlf  in  all  these 
formulae  is  the  moment  of  inertia  with  regard  to  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  not  with  regard  to  the  point  about  which  we  are 
taking  moments.  It  is  only  when  we  are  taking  moments  about 
the  instantaneous  centre  or  about  a  fixed  point  that  we  can  use 
the  moment  of  inertia  about  that  point  instead  of  the  moment 
of  inertia  about  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  in  thtffiCbasesour  expres- 
sion for  the  angular  momentum  includes  the  angular  momentum 
of  the  mass  collected  at  the  centre  of  gravity. 

125.  Suppose  we  form  the  equations  of  motion  of  each 
body  by  resolving  parallel  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  and  by 
taking  moments  about  the  centre,  of  gravity.  We  shall  get 
three  equations  for  each  body  of  the  form 


d^x 
Jf  ^j- = -Fcos<^  + 12  cos  i|r  +  ... 

Jf  -^  =  -Psin  <^  -f  i2  sin  i|r  4- ... 


(1), 


where  F  is  any  one  of  the  impressed  forces  acting  on  the  body, 
whose  resolved  parts  are  i^cos^,  FBintf),  and  whose  moment 
about  the  centre  of  gravity  is  Fp,  and  R  is  any  one  of  the  re- 
actions.   These  we  s)iall  call  the  Dynamical  eqtuUions  of  the  body. 
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-Besides  these  there  will  be  certain  geometrical  equations 
expressing  the  connections  of  the  system.  As  every  such  forced 
connection  is  accompanied  by  a  reaction  and  every  reaction  by 
some  forced  connection,  the  number  of  geometrical  equations  will 
be  the  same  as  the  number  of  unknown  reactions  in  the  system. 

Having  obtained  the  proper  number  of  equations  of  motion 
we  proce^  to  their  solution.  Two  general  methods  have  been 
proposed. 

First  Method,     DitFerentiate  the  geometrical  equations  twice 

,       ,     .  -      d^x     d*y     d*0     «  « 

with  respect  to  t,  and  substitute  for  -^  ,   -— ,   -itj  ,  from  the 

dynamical  equations.  We  shall  then  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  equations  to  determine  the  reactions.  This  method  will  be  of 
great  advantage  whenever  the  geometrical  equations  are  of  the 
form 

Ax+By-\-  Ce^D (2), 

where  Ay  B,  C,  D  are  constants.  Suppose  also  that  the  dynamical 
equations  are  such  that  when  written  in  the  form  (1)  they  contain 
only  the  reactions  and  constants  on  the  right-hand  side  without 
any  x,  y,  or  0^     Then,- when  we  substitute  in  the  equation 

^dt^-^^le^^de^^' 

obtained  by  diflferentiating  (1),  we  have  an  equation  containing 
only  the  reactions  and  constants.  This  being  true  for  all  the 
geometrical  relations,  it  is  evident  that  all  the  reactions  will  be 
constant  throughout  the  motion  and  their  values  may  be  found. 
Hence  when  these  values  are  substituted  in  the  dynamical  equa- 
tions (1),  their  right-hand  members  will  all  be  constants  and  the 
values  of  x,  y,  and  6  may  be  found  by  an  easy  integration. 

If  however  the  geometrical  equations  are  not  of  the  form  (2), 
this  method  of  solution  will  usually  fail.  For  suppose  any  geo- 
metrical equation  took  the  form 

x^^y'^c\ 

containing  squares  instead  of  first  powers,  then  its  second  dif- 
ferential equation  will  be 


d'x  . 


d^x    dhi 
and  though  we  can  substitute  for-^-^^ ,  -7^,  we  cannot,  in  general, 

eliminate  the  terms  f-^j  and  ii^i]- 
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126.  The  reactions  in  a  dynamical  problem  are  in  many 
cases  produced  by  the  pressures  of  some  smooth  fixed  obstacles 
which  are  touched  by  the  moving  bodies.  Such  obstacles  can  only 
ptLsh,  and  therefore  if  the  equation  showed  that  such  a  reaction 
changes  sign  at  any  instant,  it  is  clear  that  the  body  will  leave  the 
obstacle  at  that  instant.  This  will  occasionally  introduce  discon- 
tinuity into  our  equations.  At  first  the  system  moves  under 
certain  constraints,  and  our  equations  are  found  on  that  suppo- 
sition. At  some  instant  which  may  be  determined  by  the  vanish- 
ing of  some  reaction,  one  of  the  bodies  leaves  its  constraints  and 
the  equations  of  motion  have  to  be  changed  by  the  omission  of 
this  reaction.  Similar  remarks  apply  if  the  reactions  be  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  one  body  against  another. 

It  is  important  to  notice  that  when  this  first  method  of  solu- 
tion applies,  the  reactions  are  constant  throughout  the  motion,  so 
that  this  kind  of  discontinuity  can  never  occur.  If  a  moving 
body  be  in  contact  with  another,  they  will  either  separate  at  the 
beginning  of  the  motion  or  will  always  continue  in  contact. 

127.  Suppose  that  in  a  dynamical  system  we  have  two  bodies 
which  press  on  each  other  with  a  reaction  R;  let  us  consider 
how  we  should  form  the  corresponding  geometrical  equation. 
We  have  clearly  to  express  the  fact  that  the  velocities  of  the 
points  of  contact  of  the  two  bodies  resolved  along  the  direc- 
tion of  R  are  equal.     The  following  proposition  will  be  often 

useful.     Let  a  body  be  turning  about  a  point  Q  with  an  angular 
J/} 

velocity  -n  =  (^  iii  &  direction  opposite  to  the  hands  of  a  watch, 

and  let  0  be  moving  in  the  direction  GA  with  a  velocity  V,    It 
is  required  to  find  the  velocity  of  any  point  P  resolved  in  any 


direction  PQ,  making  an  angle  <^  with  QA.  In  the  time  dt  the 
whole  body,  and  therefore  also  the  point  P,  is  moved  through  a 
space  Vdt  parallel  to  GA,  and  during  the  same  time  P  is  moved 
perpendicular  to  GP  through  a  space  to.OP.dt  Resolving 
parallel  to  PQ,  the  whole  displacement  of  P 

=  (Fees <^  -  G) .  (?P  sin  GPN)  dU 
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If  ON^p  be  the  perpendicular  from  G  on  PQ,  we  see  that  the 
velocity  of  P  parallel  to  PQ  is  =  F  cos  ^  —  o>p. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  this  is  independent  of  the  position  of 
P  on  the  straight  line  PQ,  It  follows  that  the  velocities  of  all 
points  in  any  straight  line  PQ  resolved  along  PQ  are  the  same. 
In  jpractice,  therefore,  we  only  use  that  point  in  the  direction 
of  PQ  which  is  most  convenient,  and  this  is  generally  the  foot  of 
the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  gravity. 

If  (^1  y*  ^)>  {^'>  y>  0)  t®  th©  co-ordinates  of  the  two  bodies, 
q,  q  the  perpendiculars  from  the  points  (ar,  y),  (x\  if)  on  the  direc- 
tion of  any  reaction  i2,  ^  the  angle  the  direction  of  R  makes  with 
the  axis  of  x,  the  required  geometrical  equation  will  be 

dx        ,   ,  dy  .     ,      dd       dx         ,   ,  dy    .     .      dff   , 

If  the  bodies  be  perfectly  rough  and  roll  on  each  other 
without  sliding,  there  will  be  two  reactions  at  the  point  of  contact, 
one  normal  and  the  other  tangential  to  the  common  surface  of  the 
touching  bodies.  For  each  of  these  we  shall  have  an  equation 
similar  to  that  just  found  But  if  there  be  any  sliding  friction 
this  reasoning  will  not  apply.  This  case  will  be  considered  a  little 
further  on. 

128,  Second  Method  of  Solution,  Suppose  in  a  dynamical 
system  two  bodies  of  masses  M,  if  are  pressing  on  each  other 
with  a  reaction  B.  Let  the  equations  of  motion  of  if  be  those 
marked  (1)  in  Art  125,  and  let  those  of  M'  be  obtained  from 
these  by  accenting  all  the  letters  except  -8,  ^fr  and  t,  and  writing 
—  R  for  R,  y^  and  t  being  of  course  unaltered.    Let  us  multiply 

the  equation  ofJfby2-i-,  2~,  2  -r  respectively,  and  those  of 

M'  by  corresponding  quantities.     Adding  all  these  six  equations, 
we  get 


+ 


The  coefficient  of  R  will  vanish  by  virtue  of  the  geometrical 
equation  obtained  in  the  last  Article.  And  this  reasoning  will 
apply  to  all  the  reactions  between  each  two  of  the  moving  bodies. 
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Saj^ose  the  body  M  to  press  against  some  external  fixed 
obstacle,  then  in  this  case  B,  acts  only  on  the  body  My  and  its 
coefficient  inrill  be  restricted  to  the  part  included  in  the  first 
bracket.  But  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  contact  resolved  along 
the  direction  of  R  must  vanish,  and  therefore  the  coefficient  of 
jB  is  again  zero. 

Let  A  be  the  point  of  application  of  the  impressed  force  F^ 
and  let  -i  be  the  velocity  of -4  resolved  along  the  direction  of  action 

of  F.     Then  we  see  that  the  coefficient  of  2F  is  -«7 .     It  also 

at 

df 
follows  from  the  definition  of  -4-   that  Fdf  is  what  is  called  in 

Statics  the  virtual  moment  of  the  force  F, 

We  have  thus  a  general  method  of  obtaining  an  equation  free     / 
from  the  unknown   reactions   of  perfectly  smooth   or  perfectly 
rough    bodies.      The  rule  is.    Multiply   the    equations    having 

M  ^,  M  -r^ ,  Mlf  -73 ,  &c.   on   their  left-hand  sides  by  -r-  , 
d^         d^  df  ^    dt' 

-^ ,    -J-  J  &c.,  and  add  together  all  the  resulting  equations  for  all 
at      at 

the  bodies.    The  coefficients  of  all  the  unknown  reactions  will  be 
found  to  be  zero  by  virtue  of  the  geometrical  equations. 

The  left-hand  side  of  the  equation  thus  obtained  is  clearly 
a  perfect  differential.      Integrating  we  get 

''Bh$h^®]^^-'*^h- 

where  C  is  the  constant  of  integration. 

In  practice  it  is  usual  to  omit  all  the  intermediate  steps  and 
write  down  the  resulting  equation  in  the  following  manner: 

where  ?7is  the  integral  of  the  virtual  moment  of  the  forces. 

This  is  called  the  equation  of  Vis  Viva.  Another  proof  will 
be  given  in  the  chapter  under,  that  heading. 

129.  The  left-hand  side  of  this  equation  is  called  the  vis  viva 
of  the  whole  system.    Taking  any  one  body  M,  we  may  say  that 


VIS  viva 


»'*=^{(S)'-(S)'-*-®]- 


If  the  whole  mass  were  collected  into  its  centre  of  gravity  and 
were  to  move  with  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  k  would  be 
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zero,  and  the  vis  viva  would  be  reduced  to  the  two  first  terms. 
These  terms  are  therefore  together  called  the  vis  viva  of  transla- 
tion, and  the  last  term  is  called  the  vis  viva  of  rotation. 

If  v  be  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  we  may  write  this 
equation 

vis  viva  of  M  =  Mv*  +  -Jfi*  ( -7- )  . 
If  we  wish  to  use  polar  co-ordinates,  we  have 

v.,i™otir=^{(*)V.(f)V^(D] 

where  (r,  <f>)  are  the  polar  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

If  p  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  instanta- 

neous  centre  of  rotation  of  the  body,  />  -71  is  clearly  the  velocity 

at 

of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  therefore 

vis  viva  of  M^M{p^+  h")  (^)\ 

The  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  of  vis  viva,  after  division 
by  2,  is  called  sometimes  the  force  function  of  the  forces  and 
sometimes  the  work  of  the  forces.  It  may  always  be  obtained 
by  writing  down  the  virtual  moment  of  the  forces  according  to 
the  rules  of  Statics,  integrating  the  result  and  adding  a  constant. 

Frequently  it  is  convenient  to  avoid  introducing  the  unknown 
constant  C  by  taking  the  integral  between  limits.  We  then 
subtract  from  the  left  side  the  initial  vis  viva,  and  from  the  right 
side  the  initial  value  of  the  force  function. 

■ 

130.  If  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  system  can  move, 
that  motion  will  be  determined  by  the  equation  of  vis  viva.  But 
if  there  be  more  than  one  possible  motion,  we  must  find  another 
integral  of  the  equations  of  the  second  order.  What  should  be 
done  will  depend  on  the  special  case  under  consideration.  The 
discovery  of  the  proper  treatment  of  the  equations  is  often  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty.  The  difficulty  will  be  increased,  if 
in  forming  the  equations  care  has  not  been  taken  that  they 
should  have  the  simplest  possible  forms. 

131.  In  many  cases  a  great  simplification  of  the  equations 
will  be  eflfected  by  a  proper  choice  of  the  direction  in  which  to 
resolve  the  forces,  or  of  the  points  about  which  we  take  moments. 

First  we  should  search  if  there  be  any  direction  in  which  the 
resolved  part  of  the  impressed  forces  vanishes.  By  resolving  in 
this   direction  we  get  an   equation  which  can  be  immediately 
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integrated.  Suppose  the  axis  of  x  to  be  taken  in  this  direction ; 
let  M,  M\  &c.  be  the  masses  of  the  several  bodies,  Xy  x\  &c.  the 
abscissaB  of  their  centres  of  gravity,  then  by  Art.  123  we  have 

which  by  integration  gives 

where  C  is  some  constant  to  be  found  from  the  initial  conditions. 
This  equation  may  also  be  again  integrated  if  required. 

This  result  might  have  been  derived  from  the  general  princi- 
ples of  the  conservation  of  the  translation  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
laid  down  in  Art.  79.  For  since  there  is  no  impressed  force 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  a?,  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
whole  system  resolved  in  that  direction  is  constant. 

132.  Next  we  should  search  if  there  be  any  point  about 
which  the  moment  of  the  impressed  forces  vanishes.  By  taking 
moments  about  that  point  we  again  have  an  equation  which 
admits  of  immediate  integration.  Suppose  this  point  to  be  taken 
as  origin,  and  the  letters  to  have  their  usual  meaning,  then  by 
the  first  article  of  this  chapter  we  have 


HS-4-)-^''^i=«. 


the  S  referring  to  summation  for  all  the  bodies  of  the  system 
Integrating  as  in  Art.  124  we  have 


2 


H4r^%y«^%-"- 


where  G  is  some  constant  to  be  determined  by  the  initial  condi- 
tions of  the  question. 

This  equation  expresses  that  if  the  impressed  forces  have  no 
moment  about  any  point,  the  angular  momentum  about  that 
point  is  constant  throughout  the  motion.  This  result  follows  at 
once  from  the  reasoning  in  Chap.  II. 

133.  A  homogeneous  sphere  rolls  directly  down  a  perfectly  rough  inclined  plane 
under  the  action  of  gravity.    Find  the  motion. 

Let  a  be  the  indiQation  of  the  plane  to  the  horizon,  a  the  radius  of  the  sphere, 
ffijk*  its  moment  of  inertia  about  a  horizontal  diameter. 

Let  0  be  that  point  of  the  inclined  plane  which  was  initially  touched  by  the 
sphere,  and  N  the  point  of  contact  at  the  time  t.  Then  it  is  obviously  conyenient 
to  choose  0  for  origin  and  ON  for  the  axis  of  x. 
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The  forces  which  act  on  the  sphere  are  first  the  reaction  R  perpendicular  to  ON, 
secondly,  F  the  friction  acting  at  N  along  NO  and  mg  acting  yertically  at  C  the 
centre. 

The  eflectiTC  forces  are  m  -j~z ,  m  3-I  acting  at  C  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y 
and  a  conple  mk^  -^  tending  to  torn  the  sphere  ronnd  C  in  the  direction  NA. 


\a 


Here  $  is  the  angle  any  fixed  straight  line  in  the  body  makes  with  a  fixed  straight 
line  in  space.  We  shall  take  the  fixed  straight  line  in  th»  body  to  be  the  radius 
CA,  and  the  fixed  straight  line  in  space  the  normal  to  the  inclined  plane.  Then  0 
is  the  angle  inmed  through  by  the  sphere. 

BesoMng  along  and  perpendicular  to  the  inclined  plane  we  have 

d*x 
m-^=nigana~F (1), 


^=- 


m-j-|=  ~m^C08a  +  i2 (2)* 

Taking  moments  about  N  to  avoid  the  reactions,  we  have 

ma  ^  +  mii^-j^=mga Bin  a (8). 

Since  there  are  two  unknown  reactions  F  and  12,  we  shall  require  two  geome- 
trical relations.    Because  there  is  no  slipping  at  N,  we  have 

x=aff (4). 

Also  because  there  is  no  jumping   ^=a  (5). 

Both  these  equations  are  of  the  form  described  in  the  first  method.    Differen- 

d^x       tt^B 
tialing  (4)  we  get  3^  =^  j|«  •    Joining  this  to  (3)  we  have 

Mi-iiT1^9'uia (6). 

2 
Since  the  sphere  is  homogeneous,  1s^=-^a^,  and  we  have 

tPx     5 

If  the  sphere  had  been  sliding  down  a  smooth  plane,  the  equation  of  motion 

would  have  been 

dhc 
3jj=^sm., 


EXAMPLES. 


Ill 


80  that  two-sevenths  of  gravity  is  used  in  tnming  the  sphere,  and  fiye-seyenths  in 

nrging  the  sphere  downwards.    Supposing  the  sphere  to  start  from  rest  we  have 

clearly 

15.        ^ 

and  the  whole  motion  is  determined. 

In  the  ahoye  solutions,  only  a  few  of  the  equations  of  motion  have  heen  used, 
and  if  only  the  motion  had  heen  required  it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  write 
down  any  equations  except  (3)  and  (4).  If  the  reactions  also  be  required,  we  must 
use  the  remaining  equations.    From  (1)  we  have 


From  (2)  and  (5)  we  have 


^;^-m^sina. 


iZ=m^cosa. 


It  is  usual  to  delay  the  substitution  of  the  value  of  P  in  the  equations  until  the 
end  of  the  investigation,  for  this  value  is  often  very  complicated.  But  there  is 
another  advantage.  It  serves  as  a  verification  of  the  signs  in  our  original  equations, 
for  if  equation  (6)  had  been 


> 


o«-fc* 


fl^smo, 


we  should  have  expected  some  error  to  exist  in  the  solution.  For  it  seems  clear 
that  the  acceleration  could  not  be  made  infinite  by  any  alteration  of  the  internal 
structure  of  the  sphere. 

Ex.    If  the  plane  were  imperfectly  rough  with  a  coefficient  of  friction  fi  less 
than  f  sin  a,  show  that  the  angular  velocity  of  the  sphere  after  a  time  t  from  rest 


would  be 


Bfigoosa 


a 


U 


134.    A  homogeneoui  iphere  rolU  down  another  perfectly  rough  fixed  tphere. 
Find  the  motion. 


"Lei  a  and  b  be  the  radii  of  the  moving  and  fixed  spheres,  respectively,  C  and  0 
the  two  centres. 

Let  OB  he  the  vertical  radius  of  the  fixed  sphere,  and  ^ = z  SOC  Let  F  and  R 
he  the  friction  and  the  normal  reaction  at  N,  Then  resolving  tangentially  and 
normally  to  the  path  of  C  we  have 
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(<»+M§=i78in*-J W- 


<-')(§) 


-^\'=gCioa<f>-- (2). 


Let  A  be  that  point  of  the  moving  sphere  which  originally  coincided  with  B, 
Then  if  ^  be  the  angle  which  any  fixed  line,  as  CU,  in  the  body  makes  with  any  fixed 
line  in  space,  as  the  yertical,  we  have  by  taking  moments  about  C 

d^0      Fa 

5?"^« ^^^' 

It  should  be  observed  that  we  cannot  take  $  as  the  angle  A  CO  because,  though 
CA  is  fixed  in  the  body,  CO  is  not  fixed  in  space. 

The  geometrical  equation  is  clearly 

a{e-ip)  =  hip (4). 

No  other  is  wanted,  since  in  forming  equations  (1)  and  (2)  the  constancy  of  the 
distance  CO  has  been  already  supposed. 

The  form  of  equation  (4)  shows  that  we  can  apply  the  first  method.  We  thus 
obtain 

and  we  are  finally  led  to  the  equation 

By  multiplying  by  2  —•  and  integrating  we  get  after  determining  the  constant 

the  rolling  body  being  supposed  to  start  from  rest  at  a  point  indefinitely  near  B, 

This  result  might  also  have  been  deduced  from  the  equation  of  vis  viva.  The 
vis  viva  of  the  sphere  ismj«"+l:*(^J  {  and  v= (a  +  6)  -^ .    The  force  function  i 

m  jgdy=mgy  if  y  be  the  vertical  space  descended  by  the  centre.    We  thus  have 

which  is  easily  seen  to  lead,  by  help  of  (4),  to  the  same  result. 

To  find  where  the  body  leaves  the  sphere  we  must  put  i?=0.    This  gives  by  (2) 

,   /rf0\*  10  10 

^*"'"    Hd^j  ~^®^®^»  •'•  y fi' (1 -008  0)=^ cos ^;    .-.  cos0=r^.     It  may  be  re- 
marked that  this  result  is  independent  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  spheres. 

Ex.  1.  If  the  spheres  had  been  smooth  the  upper  sphere  would  have  left  the 
lower  sphere  when  cos  0-=|. 

/  Ex.  2.     A  roSrests  with  one  extremity  on  a  smooth  h(Hizontal  plane  and  the 

other  on  a  smooth  vertical  wall  at  an  inclination  a  to  the  horizon.    If  it  then  slips 
down,  show  that  it  will  leave  the  wall  when  its  inclination  is  sin"^  (I  niua). 


IS 


^yi 
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(^ '  Ex.  8.  A  beamiB  rotating  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane  about  one  extremity, 
whioh  is  fixed,  nnder  the  action  of  no  forces  except  the  resistance  of  the  atmosphere. 
Supposing  the  retarding  effect  of  the  resistance  on  a  small  element  ollthe  beam  of 
length  f  to  be  ^^  (Tel.)'i  then  the  angular  velocity  at  the  time  t  is  giy^  by 

^i-  J^t  1     1  _Aa^ 


w 


4Mk^ 


U    [Queens'  Coll.] 


^^ 


Ex.  4.  An  inclined  plane  of  mass  M  is  capable  of  moving  freely  on  a  smooth 
horizontal  plane.  A  perfectly  rough  sphere  of  mass  m  is  placed  on  its  inclined  face 
and  rolls  down  under  the  action  of  gravity.  If  a^  be  the  horizontal  space  advanced 
by  the  inclined  plane,  x  the  part  of  the  plane  rolled  over  by  the  sphere,  prove  that 

{]!£+  m)  0^=  mx  cos  a, 

{«  -  cos  aa^ = )^  sin  a<*, 

where  a  is  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizon. 

Ex  5.  Two  equal  perfectly  rough  spheres  are  placed  in  unstable  equilibrium, 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other;  the  lower  sphere  resting  on  a  perfectly  smooth  table. 
The  slightest  disturbance  being  given  to  the  system,  shew  that  the  spheres  will 
continue  to  touch  each  other  at  the  same  points  and  if  ^  be  the  inclination  to  the 
vertical  of  the  straight  line  joining  the  centres, 


(*»  +  a«+a«sin«^)  {^* =2ga(l-f!iOB\d), 


Ex.  6.    Two  unequal  perfectly  smooth  spheres  are  placed  in  unstable  equilibrium 

one  on  the  top  of  the  other ;  the  lower  sphere  resting  on  a  perfectly  smooth  table. 

A  very  slight  disturbance  being  given  to  the  system,  shew  that  the  spheres  will 

separate  when^he  straight  line  joining  the  centres  makes  an  angle  ^  with  the  verti- 

tn 
cal,  given  by  the  equation  ^i cos* ^-3 cos  0  +  2=0,  where  M is  the  mass  of  the 

lower  and  m  of  the  upper  sphere. 

Ex.  7.  A  sphere  of  mass  M  and  radius  a  is  constrained  to  roll  on  a  perfectly 
rough  curve  of  any  form  and  initially  the  velocity  of  its  centre  of  gravity  is  F.  If 
the  initial  velocity  were  changed  to  7',  shew  that  the  normal  reaction  would  be 


increased  by  M 


p  —  a 


and  that  the  friction  would  be  unaltered,  p  being  the 


radius  of  curvature  of  the  curve  at. the  point  of  contact. 

135.    A  rod  OA  can  turn  ahaiU  a  hinge  at  0,  while  the  efid  A  rests  on  a  smooth 
wedge  which  can  slide  along  a  smooth  horizontal  plane  through  0.    Find  the  motion. 

Let  a=the  inclination  of  the  wedge,  ilf =its  mass  and  x=  0C7. 


R.  D. 


8 


y 
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Let  2  s  the  length  of  the  beam,  m = its  mass  and  6=sA  OC. 

Let  i2=the  reaction  at  A.     Then  we  have 

the  dynamical  equations, 

d*g  _  JZ  sin  tt 

'dt*"~W ^^'' 

I 
,,^     El .  cos  (a  -  ^)  -  m^  X  cos  0 

d^"  SP <^^' 

and  the  geometrical  equation, 

x^-. —  .Bin(o-^)  (3). 

Bina         ^        '  ' 

It  is  obyioos  we  most  apply  the  second  method  of  solution.    Hence 

rtwdxd'ac.-    ._^ded^e  ,        ^dd    «„(.      dx     .       ,       ^^d$\ 

2^rf^d^  +  2ini«^-5jj=-«^/co8^^+2i2|8m«2^  +  Zoos(a-«)3^|. 

The  coefficient  of  iZ  is  seen  to  vanish  by  differentiating  equation  (3).  Inte- 
grating we  have 

This  result  might  have  been  written  down  at  once  by  the  principle  of  vis  viva. 

For  the  vis  viva  of  the  wedge  is  clearly  M  (  ^  J    and  that  of  the  rod  Mk^  {  ^  )  * 

The  virtual  moment  of  the  forces  is  -  mgdy  where  y  is  the  altitude  above  OC  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  rod  OA,  hence  twice  the  force  function  ia  C-^mgy,  Since 
y=^  sin  ^,  this  reduces  to  the  result  already  written  down. 

Substituting  from  (3)  we  have 

|^5S^^''''^*"^)  +  '^*i(S)'=^"*'^^''''^ (*)• 

If  the  beam  start  from  rest  when  ^=/9,  then  C=mgl  sin  ^. 

This  equation  cannot  be  integrated  any  further.  We  cannot  therefore  find  $  in 
terms  of  t.  But  the  angular  velocity  of  the  beam,  and  therefore  the  velocity  of  the 
wedge,  is  given  by  the  above  equation. 

136.  Two  rods  A  B,  BC  are  hinged  together  at  B  and  can  freely  slide  on  a 
smooth  horizontal  plane.  The  extremity  A  of  the  rod  AB  is  attached  ly  another 
hinge  to  a  fixed  point  on  the  table.  An  elastic  string  AC,  whose  unstretched  length 
is  equal  to  A  B  or  BC,  joins  A  to  the  extremity  C  of  the  rod  BC.  Initially  the  two 
rods  and  the  string  form  an  equilateral  triangle  and  the  system  is  started  with  an 
angular  velocity  O  round  A.  Find  the  greatest  length  of  the  elastic  string  during  the 
motion.  Find  also  the  angular  velocities  of  the  rods  when  they  are  at  right  angles^ 
and  t?ie  least  value  of  0  tliat  this  may  be  possible. 

Let  the  length  of  either  rod  be  2a,  mP  the  moment  of  inertia  of  either  about  its 
centre  of  gravity,  so  that  2:*=—  .  Let  D  and  £  be  the  middle  points  of  the  rods, 
and  let  (r,  0)  be  the  polar  co-ordinates  of  E  referred  to  ii  as  origin. 

The  only  forces  on  the  system  are  the  reaction  of  the  hinge  at  A  and  the  tension 
of  the  elastic  string  AC.  If  we  search  for  any  direction  in  which  the  sum  of  the 
resolved  parts  of  these  vanishes,  we  can  find  none,  since  the  direction  of  the 
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reaction  is  at  preseiit  nnlmowii.  Bni  sinoe  the  lines  of  action  of  both  these  forces 
pass  through  A,  their  moments  abont  A  yanish,  and  therefore,  by  Art.  182,  the 
angular  momentum  about  A  is  constant  throughout  the  motion  and  equal  to  its 
initial  value.    Let  w,  a/  be  the  angular  velocities  of  A  B,  BO  at  any  instant  t.    The 


4 


angular  momentum  of  BO  about  il  is  by  Art  124  m(r3^+PwO*    ^^  angular 

momentum  of  AB  ib  by  the  same  article  m(l^+a*)  ta,  since  ilB  is  turning  about  A 
as  a  fixed  point.    The  initial  values  of  these  are  respectively  m(Sa*0+ib*0),  and 

m{Ji^+a^Q,  since  «,  i/  and  ^  are  each  initially  equal  to  O,  and  f*  is  initially 

equal  to  the  perpendicular  from  A  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  equilateral  triangle 
formed  by  the  system.    Hence 

i»(t»+o«)«+iwiV+i»r»^=irt(2ib«  +  4a«)0 (1). 

We  may  obtain  another  equation  by  the  use  of  the  principle  of  vis  viva.    The 
vis  vivaof  the  rod  BO  is  by  Art.  129  m  {(^V +»*•  (^)  +*^«'*{  •    The  vis  viva  of 

AB  IB  by  the  same  article  m  (ik*+a*)  C0*  since  it  is  turning  round  il  as  a  fixed  point. 
The  initial  values  of  these  are  respectively  m (3a* +2:') 0*  and  f»(i*+a*)0*.  If  The 
the  tension  of  the  string,  p  its  length  at  time  t,  the  force  function  of  the  tension  is 

ji-I^dp,    Accordii^  to  the  rule  given  in  Statics  to  calculate  virtual  moments, 

the  minus  sign  is  given  to  the  tension  because  it  acts  to  diminish  p\  and  the  limits 
are  2a  to  p  because  the  string  has  stretched  from  its  initial  length  2a  to  p.    By 

Hooke's  law  T^E^ — ,  so  that,  by  integration,  the  force  function  =-E-   '^'  . 

The  reaction  at  A  does  not  appear  by  Art.  128.  The  equation  of  vis  viva  is 
therefore 


m 


g^+a^f^^m\(^y+r»(^y-^^  (2). 


There  are  only  two  possible  independent  motions  of  the  rods.  We  can  turn  A  B 
about  A  and  BO  abont  B^  all  other  motions,  not  compounded  of  these,  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  geometrical  conditions  of  the  question.    Two  dynamical  equations 

8—2 
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are  suffioient  to  deteormine  these,  and  these  we  have  just  obtained.    All  the  other 
equations  which  may  be  wanted  must  be  deriyed  from  geometrical  considerations. 

We  most  now  express  the  geometrical  conditions  of  the  qnestion.    Let  0  be  the 
supplement  of  the  angle  ABC,  then 

t^=5a'+4a"oos0 (3). 

Since  ^  is  the  relative  angular  velocity  of  the  rods  BO,  AB, 

t"'-" w- 

dr 
.'.  rT-= -2a'sin^(w'-«)    (6). 


dt 
Let  ^f'  be  the  angle  BAB,  then 


8inf=8in0^ (6), 


.    ,       dif     d$  . 

and  smce  ^  =  37  -  «i  we  have 
dt      dt 


cos^^^-w^^^^oos^+^sinvjK-w) (7). 

Also  from  the  triangle  ABO 

p«  +  2a«=2r«  (8). 

From  these  eight  equations  we  can  eliminate  (a,  ia\  r,  -y,  p,  4^  and  ^.    We  shall 

ai    '^    ^  dt 

then  have  a  difFerential  equation  of  the  first  order  to  solve,  containing  ^  and  ~ . 

di 

It  U  required  to  find  the  greatest  length  of  the  elastie  itring  during  the  motion. 
At  the  moment  when  p  is  a  maximum,  ^-0  and  the  whole  system  is  therefore 
moving  as  if  it  were  a  rigid  body.  We  therefore  have  for  a  single  moment  w,  t/  and 
-TT  all  equal  to  each  other  and  ^=0.    The  two  first  equations  become,  when  we 


a» 


have  substituted  for  ib*  its  value  -r* , 


(6a«+8r»)«=14a»0 

(6a« + 3r»)  M» = 14a«  0«  - 1^ 

2am 


(/)-2a)«|- 


Eliminating  w  and  substituting  for  r  from  (8)  we  have  the  cubic 

(3/,»  +  16a«)(/,-2a)  =  ^^^?!!L'.  (p  +  2a), 

which  has  one  positive  root  greater  than  2a. 

It  is  also  required  to  find  the  motion  at  the  instant  when  the  rods  are  at  right 

angles.    At  this  moment  0=5-  and  hence  by  (8)  r =a  mJb,  by  (5)  ^=  -  —7=  a  (a/  -  «), 

d.0      1 

by  (7)  -j^  =  ?  {^'  +  ^*^)-    Substituting  in  equations  (1)  and  (2)  we  get 

2         ma         2 
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■ 

From  these  two  eqoations  we  may  easily  find  «  and  c/.    It  is  easily  seen  that  the 

10  s 
Talues  of  w,  U  will  not  be  real  nnless  tfi>— iJi- 1)*. 

We  may  often  save  onrselyes  the  trouble  of  some  elimination  if  we  form  the 
equations  derived  from  the  principles  of  AngnUr  momentnm  and  vis  viya  in  a 
slightly  different  manner.  The  rod  BO  is  turning  romid  B  with  an  angnlar  velocity 
»',  while  at  the  same  time  B  is  moving  perpendicularly  io  AB  with  a  velocity  2aw. 
The  velocity  of  J?  is  therefore  the  resultant  of  a^  perpendicular  to  BC  and  2a»  per- 
pendicular to  ABf  both  velocities,  of  course,  being  applied  to  the  point  E.  When 
we  wish  our  results  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  w,  t/  we  may  use  these  velocities  to 
express  the  motion  of  E  instead  of  the  polar  co-ordinates  (r,  0), 

Thus  in  applying  the  principle  of  angular  momentum,  we  have  to  take  the 
moment  of  the  velocity  of  E  about  A.  Since  the  velocity  2a w  is  perpendicular  to 
ABf  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  A  on  its  direction  is  ^^  together  with  the 
projection  of  BE  on  AB^  which  is  2a + a  cos  0.  Since  the  velocity  an/  is  perpen- 
dicular to  BE,  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  from  A  on  its  line  of  action  is  BE 
together  with  the  projection  of  il  B  on  BE,  which  is  a + 2a  cos  0.  Hence  the  angu- 
lar momentum  of  the  rod  BC  about  A  is,  by  Art.  124, 

mk'  <a*+  2nuM  (2a  +  a  cos  i/>)  +  maw'  (a + 2a  cos  0). 

The  principle  of  angular  momentum  for  the  two  rods  gives  therefore 

i»  (*•  + 5a* + 2a' cos  0)  «+i»(P+a'+2a*oos0)(ii'=ni(2i«+4a«)O. 

The  right-hand  side  of  this  equation,  being  the  initial  value  of  the  angular  momen- 
tum, is  derived  from  the  left-hand  side  by  putting  cos  0=  -  )  and  <a=(a'=0. 

In  applying  the  principle  of  vis  viva,  we  require  the  velocity  of  E.  Begarding 
it  as  the  resultant  of  2aw  and  at/  we  see  that,  if  v  be  this  velocity, 

t?'=(2a«)*+ (a</)*  +  2 .  2aw .  ao/cos  0. 

The  initial  value  being  found,  as  before,  by  putting  cos  ^=-i,  tf^c/sb,  the  princi- 
ple of  vis  viva  gives,  by  Art.  129, 

iii(ife*+6a«)«^+TO(i*  +  a')<y*+4ma«w«'cos0=m(2X:»+4a»>O«-£?^^^ 

The  force  function  is  found  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  If  we  join  to  this  equa- 
tion (4)  given  above,  and  substitute  p=4a  cos  | ,  we  have  just  three  equations  to  find 

c#,  ci/,  and  0.  If  these  quantities  are  all  that  are  required,  as  in  the  two  cases  con- 
sidered above,  this  form  of  solution  has  the  advantage  of  brevity.  When  p  is  a 
iTn^TitnTiTn^  we  put  »= c/,  when  the  rods  are  at  right  angles,  we  put  oos  0=0.  The 
equations  then  lead  to  the  results  already  given. 

137.  The  hoh  of  a  heavy  pendulum  contains  a  ipherical  cavity  tohteh  is  filled 
with  water.    To  determine  the  motion. 

Let  0  be  the  point  of  suspension,  0  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  solid  part  of  the 
pendulum,  MK*  its  moment  of  inertia  about  0  and  let  00 =h.  Let  C  be  the  centre 
of  the  sphere  of  water,  a  its  radius  and  OC=c.    Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  water. 

If  we  suppose  the  water  to  be  a  perfect  fiuid,  the  action  between  it  and  the  case 
must,  by  the  definition  of  a  fluid,  be  normal  to  the  spherical  boundary.  There  will 
therefore  be  no  force  tending  to  turn  the  fluid  round  its  centre  of  gravity.  As  the 
pendulum  oscillates  to  and  fro,  the  centre  of  the  sphere  will  partake  of  its  motion, 
but  there  will  be  no  rotation  of  the  water. 
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The  effecti?e  forces  of  the  water  are  hy  Art.  128  eqmyalent  to  the  effective  force  of 

the  whole  mass  collected  at  its  centre  of  gravity  together  with  a  conple  mlfi-^ 

at 

where  w  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  water,  and  ml^  its  moment  of  inertia  about  a 

diameter.    Bat  w  has  just  been  proved  zero,  hence  this  conple  may  be  omitted.    It 

follows  that  in  all  problems  of  this  kind  where  the  body  does  not  tnm,  or  turns  with 

uniform  angular  velocity,  we  may  collect  the  body  into  a  single  particle  placed  at 

its  centre  of  gravity. 

The  pendulum  and  the  collected  fluid  now  form  a  rigid  body  turning  about  a 
fixed  axis,  hence  if  tf  be  the  angle  CO  a  fixed  line  in  the  body  makes  with  the 
vertical,  the  equation  of  motion  by  Art.  88  is 

(If Z»+mc")  ^ +(lfA+ »c)5f  sin  ^=0, 

where  in  finding  the  moment  of  gravity,  0,  Q  and  C  have  been  supposed  to  lie  in  a 
straight  line. 

The  length  L'  of  the  simple  equivalent  pendulum  \Bt  by  Art.  92, 

""  Mh  +  me 

Let  mi^  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  sphere  of  water  about  a  diameter. 
Then  if  the  water  were  to  become  solid  and  to  be  rigidly  connected  with  the  case, 
the  length  L  of  the  simple  equivalent  pendulum  would  be,  by  similar  reasoning, 

lfjf«  +  m(c«4y) 
Mh-^me 

It  appears  that  L'<L,  so  that  the  time  of  oscfllation  is  less  than  when  the 
whole  is  solid. 

138.  If  we  refer  to  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  body  given 
in  Art.  125,  we  see  that  the  motion  depends  on  (1)  the  mass  of 
the  body,  (2)  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  (3)  the  external 
forces,  (4)  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  straight  lines 
through  the  centre  of  gravity,  (5)  the  geometrical  equations.  Two 
bodies,  however  different  they  may  really  be,  which  have  these 
characteristics  the  same,  will  move  in  the  same  manner,  i,e,  their 
centres  of  gravity  will  describe  the  same  path,  and  their  angular 
motions  about  their  centres  of  gravity  will  be  the  same.  It  is 
often  convenient  to  use  this  proposition  to  change  the  given  body 
into  some  other  whose  motion  can  be  more  simply  found. 

For  example,  if  a  sphere  have  an  eccentric  spherical  cavity 
filled  with  fluid  of  the  same  density  as  that  of  the  solid  sphere, 
the  motion  of  the  sphere  is  independent  of  the  position  of  the 
cavity,  so  that,  if  it  be  more  convenient,  we  may  put  the  cavity  at 
the  centre.  To  prove  this,  we  may  notice  that  since  the  sphere  of 
fluid  does  not  rotate,,  or  rotates  with  uniform  angular  velocity,  the 
motion  is  unaltered  by  collecting  the  fluid  into  a  particle  placed 
at  its  centre.  This  being  done,  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fifth 
characteristics  are  clearly  independent  of  the  position  of  the  cavity. 
As  for  the  fourth  characteristic,  let  a  be  the  radius  of  the  sphere, 
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b  that  of  the  cavity,  c  the  distance  of  its  centre  from  the  centre 
of  the  sphere,  D  the  density,  then  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 
solid  part  of  the  sphere  is  |7ra'.  |a'  — |7r6".  (|6'+c').  The 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  fluid  collected  into  its  centre  is  ^irV  .<?, 
When  we  add  these  together  c  disappears,  so  that  the  whole 
moment  of  inertia  is  independent  of  the  position  of  the  cavity. 

The  motion  of  a  uniform  triangular  area  moving  under  the 
action  of  gravity  is  another  example.  If  we  replace  the  area  by 
three  wires  forming  its  perimeter  but  without  weight,  the  geome- 
trical conditions  of  the  motion  will  in  general  be  unaltered,  and  if 
we  also  place  at  the  middle  points  of  these  wires  three  weights, 
each  one-third  of  the  mass  of  the  triangle,  this  body  will  have 
all  its  characteristics  the  same  as  that  of  the  real  triangle,  and 
may  replace  it  in  any  problem. 

When  a  string  connecting  two  parts  of  a  dynamical  system 
passes  over  a  rough  pulley,  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  con- 
sider the  inertia  of  rotation  of  the  pulley  by  replacing  it  by 
another  pulley  of  the  same  size  but  without  mass  and  loaded 
with  a  particle  at  its  circumference.  If  a  be  the  radius  of  the 
pulley,  k  its  radius  of  gyration  about  the  centre,  m  its  mas.<^,  the 

A" 
mass  of  the  particle  is  -5  m,  so  that  in  a  cylindrical  pulley  the 

mass  of  the  particle  is  half  that  of  the  pulley.  This  mass  must 
then  be  added  on  to  the  other  particles  attached  to  the  string. 
For  example,  if  two  heavy  masses  J/,  M'  be  connected  by  a  string 
passing  over  a  cylindrical  pulley  of  mass  m,  which  can  turn  freely 
about  its  axis,  the  equation  of  motion  is 

dv 


{M^M-^^)%  =  iM-M')g 


where  v  is  the  velocity.     Here  the  inertia  of  the  pulley  is  taken 

account  of  by  simply  adding  -^  to  the  mass  moved.    If  the  pulley 

be  moveable  in  space  as  well  as  free  to  rotate,  its  inertia  of  trans- 
lation is  as  usual  taken  account  of  by  collecting  the  whole  mass 
into  its  centre  of  gravity.  As  this  representation  of  the  inertia  of 
rotation  is  not  often  used  now,  the  demonstration  of  the  above 
remarks,  if  any  be  needed,  is  left  to  the  reader, 

Ex.  1.  A  rod  AB  whose  centre  of  grayityis  at  the  middle  point  C  oi  AB  has  its 
extremities  A  and  B  constrained  to  move  along  two  straight  lines  Oxj  Oy  inclined 
at  right  angles  and  is  acted  on  hy  any  forces.  Shew  that  the  motion  is  the  same  as 
if  the  whole  mass  were  collected  into  its  centre  of  gravity  and  all  the  forces  reduced 

in  the  ratio  1  +  -^  :  1  where  2a  is  the  length  A  B  and  h  is  the  radius  of  gyration 

about  the  centre  of  gravity. 
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Ex.  2.  A  oirotilar  diiio  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  in  its  centre  rolls  on  a  perfectly 
rough  onrye  under  the  action  of  any  forces,  shew  that  the  motion  of  the  centre  is 
the  same  as  if  the  cnrre  were  smooth  and  all  the  forces  were  reduced  in  the  ratio 

1  +~  :  1,  where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  disc  and  h  is  the  radius  of  gyration  about  the 

centre.    But  the  normal  pressures  on  the  curve  in  the  two  cases  are  not  the  same. 

In  any  position  of  the  disc  they  differ  by  X  -itts  w^^i^  ^  is  ^^  'oi^o^  on  the  disc 

resolyed  along  the  normal  to  the  rough  curve. 


On  the  stress  at  any  point  of  a  rod. 

139.  Suppose  a  rod  OA  to  be  in  equilibrium  under  the  action 
of  any  forces,  it  is  required  to  determine  the  action  across  any 
section  of  the  rod  at  P.  This  action  may  be  conceived  to  be  the 
resultant  of  the  tensions  positive  or  negative  of  the  innumerable 
fibres  which  form  the  material  of  the  rod.  All  these  we  know  by 
Statics  may  be  compounded  into  a  single  force  M  and  a  couple  O 
acting  at  any  point  Q  we  may  please  to  choose.  Since  each  por- 
tion of  the  rod  is  in  equilibrium,  these  must  also  be  the  resultants 
of  all  the  external  forces  which  act  on  the  rod  on  one  side  of  the 
section  at  P.  If  the  section  be  indefinitely  small  it  is  usual  to 
take  Q  in  the  plane  of  the  section,  and  these  two,  the  force  R 
and  the  couple  G,  will  together  measure  the  stress*  at  the 
section. 

If  the  rod  be  bent  by  the  action  of  the  forces,  the  fibres  on 
one  side  will  all  be  stretched  and  on  the  other  compressed.  The 
rod  will  begin  to  break  as  soon  as  these  fibres  have  been  suffici- 
ently stretched  or  compressed.  Let  us  compare  the  tendencies  of 
the  force  B  and  the  couple  G  to  break  the  rod.  Let  A  be  the 
area  of  the  section  of  the  rod,  then  a  force  F  pulling  the  rod  will 
cause  a  resultant  force  M^  F,  and  wiU  produce  a  tension  in  the 

fibres  which  when  referred  to  a  unit  of  area  Is  equal  to  -j .     The 

same  force  F  acting  on  the  rod  at  an  arm  from  P  whose  length 
is  p,  will  cause  a  couple  G  =  Fp,  which  must  be  balanced  by  the 
couple  formed  by  the  tensions.  Let  2a  be  the  mean  breadth  of 
the  rod,  then  the  mean  tension  referred  to  a  unit  of  area  produced 

by  0  is  of  the  order  7 .  ~ .    Now  if  the  section  of  the  rod  be  very 

Jo.  a 

small  -  will  be  larga     It  appears  therefore  that  the  couple,  when 

it  exists,  will  generally  have  much  more*  effect  in  breaking  the 

*  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  appropriated  the  word  strain  to  the  alterations  of  yolumo 
and  figure  produced  in  an  elastic  body  by  the  forces  applied  to  it,  and  the  word 
stress  to  the  elastic  pressures. 
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rod  than  the  force.  This  couple  is  therefore  often  taken  to 
measure  the  whole  effect  of  the  forces  to  break  the  rod.  The 
"tendenay  to  break**  at  any  point  P  of  a  rod  OA  of  very  small 
section  is  measured  by  the  moment  about  P  of  all  the  forces  which 
act  on  either  of  the  sides  OF  or  PA  of  the  rod. 

The  resolved  part  of  the  force  B  perpendicular  to  the  rod  is 
called  the  shear.  This  is  therefore  equal  to  all  the  forces  which 
act  on  either  of  the  sides  OF  or  FA  resolved  perpendicular  to  the 
rod. 

If  the  rod  be  in  motion  the  same  reasoning  will,  by  D'Alem- 
bert's  principle,  be  applicable ;  provided  we  include  the  reversed 
effective  forces  among  the  forces  which  act  on  the  rod. 

In  most  cases  the  rod  will  be  so  little  bent  that  in  finding 
the  moment  of  the  impressed  forces  we  may  neglect  the  effects 
of  curvature. 

If  the  section  of  the  rod  be  not  very  small,  this  measure  of 
the  "tendency  to  break"  becomes  inapplicable.  It  then  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  both  the  force  and  the  couple.  This  does 
not  come  within  the  limits  of  the  present  treatise,  and  the  reader 
is  referred  to  works  on  Elastic  Solids. 

In  the  case  of  a  string  the  couple  vanishes  and  the  force  acts 
along  a  tangent  to  the  string;  Tne  stress  at  imy  point  is  there- 
fore simply  measured  by  the  tension. 

140.  A  rod  OA,  of  length  2a,  and  ntass  m,  which  can  turn  freely  about  one 
extremity  0,  falls  under  the  action  of  gra/oityin  a  vertical  plane.  Find  the  "  tendency 
to  break"  at  any  point  P. 

Let  du  be  any  element  of  the  rod  distant  u  from  P  and  on  the  side  of  P  nearer 
the  end  A  of  the  rod,  and  let  OP=x,  Let  0  be  the  angle  the  rod  makes  with  the 
Tertioal  at  the  time  t.    The  efFeotiye  forces  on  du  are 


m 


2^(a:+u)g^and-m^(x+u)^^j 


respectively  perpendicular  and  along  the  rod.    The  impressed  force  iam^g  acting 

vertically  downwards.  The  effective  forces  being  reversed  the  tendency  to  break 
at  P  is  equal  to  the  moment  about  P  of  all  the  forces  which  act  on  the  part  PA  of 
the  rod.    If  this  be  called  L,  we  have 

du        ,    ^      r  du ,        ,     d^O 


the  limits  being  from  « = 0  to  u = 2a  -  «;   Also  taking  moments  aboat  0,  the  equation 

of  motion  is 

ia^d^ff  .    ^. 

Hence  we  easily  find 

mar  sin  ^    ,_         ,, 
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The  meaning  of  the  minns  sign  is  that  the  foroes  tend  to  bend  PA  round  P  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  9  has  been  measnred* 

To  find  where  the  rod  supposed  equally  strong  throughout  is  most  likely  to 

break,  we  must  make  L  a  maximum.    This  gives  3-  =0  and  therefore  «=-»-•    The 

point  required  is  at  a  distance  from  the  fixed  end  equal  to  one-third  of  the  length  of 
the  rod.     This  point,  it  should  be  noticed,  is  independent  of  the  initial  conditions. 

To  find  the  shear  at  P  we  must  resolve  perpendicularly  to  the  rod.  If  the  result 
be  called  F,  we  have 

the  limits  being  the  same  as  before.    This  gives 

__    mg  sin  6  .^        .  ,_       _  . 

which  vanishes  when  the  tendency  to  break  is  a  maximum,  and  is  a  mft-HTwnni  at  a 
distance  from  the  fixed  end  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  rod. 

To  find  the  tension  at  P  we  must  resolve  along  the  rod.  If  the  result  be  called 
X,  we  have 

If  the  rod  start  from  rest  at  an  inclination  a  to  the  vertical,  we  find,  by  integrating 

It  I  ~  ^  ^°^^  * ""  ^^^  ^^'    Hence 
X=^  (2a  -  x)  { -  4a  cos  ^  +  3  (cos  a  -  cos  0)  (2a  f  x)). 

From  these  equations  we  may  deduce  the  following  results.  (1)  The  magnitudes 
of  the  stress  couple  and  of  the  shear  are  independent  of  the  initial  conditions. 
(2)  The  magnitude  of  either  the  couple  or  the  shear  at  any  given  point  of  the  rod 
varies  as  the  sine  of  the  inclination  of  the  rod  to  the  vertical.  (3)  The  ratio  of  the 
magnitudes  of  the  stress  couples  at  any  two  given  points  of  the.  rod  is  always  the 
same,  and  the  same  proposition  is  also  true  of  the  shear.  (4)  The  tension  depends 
on  the  initial  conditions  and  unless  the  rod  start  from  rest  in  the  horizontal  position, 
the  ratio  of  the  tensions  at  any  two  given  points  varies  with  the  position  of  the  rod. 

141.  A  rigid  hoop  completely  cracked  at  one  point  rolls  on  a  perfectly  rough 
horizontal  plane  and  is  acted  on  by  no  forces  hut  gravity.  Prove  that  the  wrench 
couple  at  the  point  of  the  hoop  most  remote  from  the  crack  will  be  a  maximum  when- 
ever, the  crack  being  lower  than  the  centre^  the  inclination  of  the  diameter  through 

2 
the  crack  to  the  horizon  is  tan"'^  — .    [The  Math.  Tripos,  1864.] 

IT 

Let  w  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  hoop,  a  its  radius.  The  velocity  of  any 
point  P  of  the  hoop  is  the  resultant  of  a  velocity  aw  parallel  to  the  horizontal  plane 
and  an  equal  velocity  ofa  along  a  tangent  to  the  hoop.  The  first  is  constant  in 
direction  and  magnitude  and  therefore  gives  nothing  to  the  acceleration  of  P.  The 
latter  is  constant  in  magnitude  but  variable  in  direction  and  gives  a<^  as  the 
acceleration  which  is  directed  along  a  radius  of  the  hoop.  Let  A  be  the  cracked 
point,  B  the  other  end  of  the  diameter,  C  the  centre,  B  the  inclination  of  ACB  to 
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the  hanzoBL    Ziet  PF'  be  any  element  cm  the  Tipper  haU  of  Ihe  oirole,  BCP=4>. 
Then  the  wrench  couple,  or  tendency  to  break,  at  ^  is  proportional  to 

/    [-««»« flin^+gr [a ooBB-a oofl  {i>  +  0)]] ad<p=:  - 2o*w*+flra» (cos ^ir  +  2  sin  0), 

2 

This  is  a  maxiTnnm  when  tan  0=.-, 

T 

Ex.  1.  A  semicircular  wire  JB  of  radius  a  is  rotating  on  a  smooth  horizontal 
plane  about  one  extremity  A  with  a  constant  angular  velocity  w.  If  o^  be  the  arc 
between  the  fixed  point  A  and  the  point  where  the  tendency  to  break  is  greatest, 
prove  that  tan0=ir-^.  If  the  extremity  B  be  suddenly  fixed  and  the  extremity 
A  let  go,  prove  that  the  tendency  to  break  is  greatest  at  a  point  P  where 

itSi3iPBA=PBA, 

Ex.  2.  Two  of  the  angles  of  a  heavy  square  lamina,  a  side  of  which  is  a,  are 
connected  with  two  points  equally  distant  from  the  centre  of  a  rod  of  length  2a,  so 
that  the  square  can  rotate  about  the  rod.  The  weight  of  the  square  is  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  rod,  and  the  rod  when  supported  by  its  extremities  in  a  horizontal 
position  is  on  the  point  of  breaking.  The  rod  is  then  held  by  its  extremities  in 
a  vertical  position,  and  an  angular  velocity  u  is  then  impressed  on  the  square. 

Shew  that  it  will  break  if  «  >  ^^ .    [Coll.  Exam.] 

Ex.  8.    A  wire  in  the  form  of  the  portion  of  the  curve  t*=a  (1 +co8  ^  cut  off  by 

the  initial  line  rotates  about  the  origin  with  angular  velocity  w.    Prove  that  the 

_.  j2  ^/2 

tendency  to  break  at  the  point  ^^o  ^  measured  by  m  — —^  w'o^.  [St  John's  Coll.] 


On  Friction  between  ImperfecUi/  Bough  Bodies, 

142.  When  one  body  rolls  on  another  under  pressure^  the  two 
bodies  yield  slightly,  and  are  therefore  in  contact  along  a  small 
area.  At  every  point  of  this  area  there  is  a  mutual  action  be- 
tween the  bodies.  The  elements  just  behind  the  geometrical 
point  of  contact  are  on  the  point  of  separation  and  may  tend  to 
adhere  to  each  other,  those  in  front  may  tend  to  resist  com- 
pression. The  whole  of  the  actions  across  all  the  elements  are 
equivalent  to  (1)  a  component  R,  normal  to  the  common  tan- 
gent plane,  and  usually  called  the  reaction ;  (2)  a  component  F 
in  the  tangent  plane  usually  called  the  friction ;  (3)  a  couple  L 
about  an  axis  lying  in  the  tangent  plane  and  which  we  shall  call 
the  couple  of  rolling  friction  ;  (4)  if  the  bodies  have  any  relative 
angular  velocity  about  their  common  normal,  a  couple  N  about 
this  normal  as  axis  which  may  be  called  the  couple  of  ttvisting 
friction. 
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143.  These  two  couples  are  found  by  experiment  to  be  in 
most  cases  very  small  and  are  generally  neglected.  But  in  certain 
cases  where  the  friction  forces  are  also  small,  it  may  be  necessary 
to  take  account  of  them. 

144.  When  one  body  presses  against  another  over  any  small 
area,  the  force  of  friction  acts  in  such  a  direction  and  with  such  a 
magnitude  that  it  is  just  sufficient  to  prevent  sliding.  Both  the 
magnitude  and  direction  of  friction  may,  therefore,  be  unknown 
beforehand,  and  their  determination  will  be  part  of  the  problem 
under  consideration.  It  is  found  by  experiment  that  no  more 
than  a  certain  amount  of  friction  can  be  called  into  play,  and 
when  more  is  required  to  keep  the  bodies  from  sliding  on  each 
other,  sliding  will  begin.  This  amount  is  called  limiting  friction. 
The  magnitude  of  this  limit  is  found  to  bear  a  ratio  to  the  normal 
pressure  which  is  very  nearly  constant  for  the  same  two  bodies. 
Though  all  experimenters  have  not  entirely  agreed  with  each  other 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  this  result,  yet  it  has  been  found  generally  that, 
if  the  relative  motion  of  the  two  bodies  be  the  same  at  all  points  of 
the  area  of  contact,  this  ratio  is  nearly  independent  of  the  extent  of 
the  area  and  of  the  relative  velocity.  If,  however,  the  bodies  have 
remained  in  contact  for  some  time  under  pressure  in  a  position 
of  equilibrium,  it  is  found  that,  for  the  more  compressible  bodies, 
the  ratio  is  a  little  greater  than  after  motion  has  begun.  This 
ratio  has  been  called  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  materials  of 
the  two  bodies.  Its  constancy  is  generally  assumed  by  mathema- 
ticians. When  the  friction  which  can  be  called  into  play  is  insuf- 
ficient to  prevent  sliding,  the  bodies  slide  on  each  other.  In  this 
case  the  magnitude  of  the  friction  is  equal  to  its  limiting  value, 
and  the  direction  of  the  friction  is  opposite  to  that  of  relative 
motion. 

145.  If  the  bodies  be  perfectly  rough,  the  coefficient  of  friction 
is  infinite,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  friction  which 
can  be  called  into  play.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  sliding  be- 
tween the  bodies. 

146.  Discontinuity  of  motion  will  often  occur  when  a  body 
moves  under  the  action  of  friction.  Suppose  the  body  rolls  on  a 
rough  surface,  the  friction  called  into  play  just  prevents  sliding, 
and  is  possibly  variable  in  magnitude  and  direction.  By  writing 
down  and  solving  the  equations  of  motion  we  can  find  the  ratio  of 
the  friction  F  to  the  normal  pressure  R,  If  this  ratio  be  always 
less  than  the  coefficient  fi  of  friction,  enough  friction  can  always 
be  called  into  play  to  make  the  body  i-oU  on  the  rough  surface. 
In  this  case  we  have  obtained  the  true  motion.     But  if  at  any 

F 

instant  the  ratio  -^  thus  found  should  be  greater  than  the  co- 
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efficient  of  friction,  the  point  of  contact  will  begin  to  slide  at  that 
moment.  In  this  case  the  equations  do  not  represent  the  true 
motion.  To  correct  them  we  must  replace  the  unknown  friction 
F  by  /AjR,  and  remove  the  geometrical  equation  which  expresses 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  slipping  between  the  bodies.  The  ec[ua- 
tions  must  now  be  again  solved  on  this  new  supposition.  It  is  of 
course  possible  that  another  change  may  take  place.  If  at  any 
instant  the  velocities  of  the  points  of  contact  become  equal  to 
each  other,  all  the  possible  friction  may  not  be  called  into  play. 
At  that  instant  the  friction  ceases  to  be  equal  to  fiB  and  becomes 
again  unknown  in  magnitude  and  direction. 

Discontinuity  may  also  arise  in  other  ways.  When,  for  example, 
one  body  is  sliding  over  another,  the  friction  is  opposite  to  the 
direction  of  relative  motion,  and  numerically  equal  to  the  normal 
reaction  multiplied  by  the  coefficient  of  friction.  If  then,  during 
the  course  of  the  motion  the  direction  of  the  normal  reaction 
should  change  sign,  while  the  direction  of  motion  remains  un- 
altered ;  or  if  the  direction  of  motion  should  change  sign  while 
the  normal  reaction  should  remain  unaltered,  the  sign  of  the 
coefficient  of  friction  must  be  changed.  This  may  modify  the 
dynamical  equations  and  alter  the  subsequent  motion.  The  same 
cause  of  discontinuity  operates  when  a  body  moves  in  a  resisting 
medium,  when  the  law  of  resistance  is  an  even  function  of  the 
velocity,  or  any  function  which  does  not  change  sign  when  the 
direction  of  motion  is  changed. 

In  some  cases  the  motion  may  be  rendered  indeterminate  by 
the  introduction  of  frictiou.  Thus,  we  have  seen  in  Art.  Ill,  that 
when  a  body  swings  on  two  hinges,  the  pressures  on  the  hinges 
resolved  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  hne  joining  them  cannot 
be  found.  The  sum  of  these  components  can  be  found,  but  not 
either  of  them.  But  there  was  no  indeterminateness  in  the 
motion.  If  however  these  hinges  were  imperfectly  rough,  there 
would  be  two  friction  couples,  one  at  each  hing^e,  acting  on  the 
body.  The  common  axis  of  these  couples  would  be  the  straight 
line  joining  the  hinges.  The  magniti^de  of  each  would  be  equal 
to  the  pressure  resolved  along  its  axis  multiplied  by  a  constant 
depending  on  the  roughness  of  the  hinge.  If  the  hinges  were 
unequally  rough,  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  couple  would 
depend  on  the  distribution  of  the  pressure  on  the  two  hinges.  In 
such  a  case  the  motion  of  the  body  would  be  indeterminate. 

147.    A  homogeneouB  tpJiere  is  plaud  at  rest  on  a  rough  inclined  plane,  the 
coefficient  of  friction  being  fi,  determine  whether  the  sphere  will  slide  or  roll. 

Let  P  be  the  friction  required  to  make  the  sphere  roU.    The  problem  then 

p 
becomes  the  same  as  that  discussed  in  Art.  133.    We  have,  therefore,  ^— |  tan  a, 

where  a  is  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizon. 
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If  then  f  tan  a  be  not  greater  than  /i,  the  solntion  giv^en  in  the  article  referred 
to  is  the  correct  one.  Bat  if  /«<f  tana  the  sphere  will  begin  to  slide  on  the 
inclined  plane.    The  sabseqnent  motion  will  be  given  by  the  equations 

d^  I, 

m  -rs  =mg  sma-fiR 

0=  -fnpoo8a+J2 

ma  ^ -I- ffu:*  ^  »s  0^a  sin  a 

whence  we  haTe,  remembering  that  1i?=%a\ 

^,  s  p  (sin  a  -  ft  cos  a) 

d^e     .    g 
=  i/i-oo6a 


I 


» • 


Since  the  sphere  starts  from  rest,  we  have  by  integration 

jv= il^t*  (sin  a  -  )K  cos  a) 


•    a 


} 


The  velocity  of  the  point  of  the  sphere  in  contact  with  the  plane  is 

dx       de      ^,  .         „  . 

^  -  a  ^=p«  (smo  -  J  Moosa). 

But  since,  by  hypothesis,  fi  is  less  than  f  tan  a,  this  velocity  can  never  vanish. 
The  friction  therefore  will  never  change  to  rolling  friction.  The  motion  has  thus 
been  completely  determined. 

148.  A  homogeneous  sphere  is  rotating  about  a  horizontal  diameter^  and  is 
gently  placed  on  a  rough  horizontal  plane^  the  coefficient  of  friction  being  fi.  Deter* 
mine  the  subsequent  motion. 

Since  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  contact  with  the  horizontal  plane  is  not  zero, 
the  sphere  will  evidently  begin  to  slide,  and  the  motion  of  its  centre  will  be  along  a 
straight  line  perpendicnlar  to  the  initial  axis  of  rotation.  Let  this  straight  line  be 
taken  as  the  axis  of  as,  and  let  0  be  the  angle  between  the  vertical  and  that  radius  of 
the  sphere  which  was  initially  vertical.  Let  a  be  the  radios  of  the  sphere,  nub*  its 
moment  of  inertia  about  a  diameter,  and  Q  the  initial  angular  velocity.  Let  M  be 
the  normal  reaction  of  the  plane.    Then  the  equations  of  motion  are  dearly 


0=tng-lt 


a). 


whence  we  have 


=M^ 


dt^ 

d?B  g 

5?  =  -*'*5 


(2). 


dd. 


Integrating,  and  remembering  that  the  initial  value  of  ^r  is  0,  we  have 


x=\lig(^ 
9^Ut 


.(8). 


L. 
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But  it  is  evident  that  these  equations  cannot  represent  the  whole  motion,  for 

they  wonld  make  ^ ,  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  increase  continually. 

This  is  quite  contrary  to  ezperienoe.  The  velocity  of  the  point  of  the  sphere  in 
contact  with  the  plane  is 

dx       d$         ^    - 

This  vanishes  at  a  time  tj=f  — _ (4). 

At  this  instant  the  friction  suddenly  changes  its  character.  It  now  becomes 
only  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  keep  the  point  of  contact  of  the  sphere  at  rest.  Let 
P  be  the  friction  required  to  effect  this.    The  equations  of  motion  will  then  be 

(i=:mg-lt  J. (5), 

and  the  geometrical  equation  will  be  a; =ad. 

Differentiating  this  twice,  and  substituting  from  the  dynamical  equations,  we 

get  P(a?-\-li^=0,  and  therefore  i^=0.     That  is,  no  friction  is  required  to  keep  the 

point  of  contact  of  the  sphere  at  rest,  and  therefore  none  will  be  called  into  play. 

The  sphere  will  therefore  move  uniformly  with  the  velocity  which  it  had  at  the 

dx 
time  tj.    Substituting  the  value  of  ti  in  the  expression  for  -=-  obtained  from  equa- 

tions  (8)  we  find  that  this  velocity  is  f  aO.    It  appears  therefore  that  the  sphere 

will  move  with  a  uniformly  increasing  velocity  for  a  time  f  —  and  will  then  move 

uniformly  with  a  velocity  f  oO.  It  may  be  remarked  that  this  velocity  is  independ- 
ent of  /u. 

If  the  plane  be  perfectly  rough,  /u  is  infinite,  and  the  time  t^  vanishes.  The 
sphere  therefore  immediately  begins  to  move  with  a  uniform  velocity  =f  aO. 

149.  In  this  investigation  the  couple  of  rolling  friction  has  been  neglected.  Its 
effect  would  be  to  diwiiniah  the  angular  velocity.  The  velocity  of  the  lowest  point 
of  the  sphere  would  then  tend  to  be  no  longer  zero,  and  thus  a  small  sliding  friction 
will  be  required  to  keep  that  point  at  rest.  Suppose  the  moment  of  the  friction- 
couple  to  be  measured  by  fmg,  where  /  is  a  constant.  Introducing  this  into  the 
equations  (5)  the  third  is  changed  into 

the  others  remaining  unaltered.     Solving  these  as  before  we  find 

rr  «/"»^ 

We  see  from  this  that  F  is  negative  and  retards  the  sphere.  The  effect  of  the 
couple  is  to  call  into  play  a  friction-force  which  gradually  reduces  the  sphere  to 
rest. 

As  the  sphere  moves  in  the  air  we  may  wish  to  determine  the  effect  of  its  resist- 
ances.   The  chief  part  of  this  resistance  may  be  pretty  accurately  represented  by  a 
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force  mp  -  acting  at  the  centre  in  the  direction  opposite  to  motion,  v  being  the 

cZ 

velocity  of  the  sphere  and  /3  a  constant  whose  magnitude  depends  on  the  density  of 
the  air.  Besides  this  there  will  be  also  a  small  friction  between  the  sphere  and  air 
whose  magnitude  is  not  known  so  accurately.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be  represented 
by  a  couple  whose  moment  is  myv*  where  7  is  a  constant  of  small  magnitude.  The 
equations  of  motion  can  be  solved  without  difficulty,  and  we  find 

where  V  is  the  velocity  of  the  sphere  at  the  epoch  from  which  t  is  measured. 

150.  In  order  to  determine  by  experiment  the  magnitude  of 
roUing  friction,  let  a  cylinder  of  mass  j^and  radius  r  be  placed  on 
a  rough  horizontal  plane.  Let  two  weights  whose  masses  are  P 
and  P+phe  suspended  by  a  fine  thread  passing  over  the  cylinder 
and  hanging  down  through  a  slit  in  the  horizontal  plane.  Let  F 
be  the  force  of  friction,  L  the  couple  at  the  point  of  contact  A  of 
the  cylinder  with  the  horizontal  plane.  Imagine  p  to  be  at  first 
zero,  and  to  be  gradually  increased  until  the  cylinder  just  moves. 
When  the  cylinder  is  on  the  point  of  motion,  we  have  by  resolving 
horizontally  i^=  0  and  by  taking  moments  L  =pgr.  Now  in  the 
experiments  of  Coulomb  and  Morin  p  was  found  to  vary  as  the 
normal  pressure  directly,  and  as  r  inversely.  When  p  was  great 
enough  to  set  the  cylinder  in  motion,  Coulomb  found  that  the 
acceleration  of  the  cylinder  was  nearly  constant,  and  thence  we 
may  conclude  that  the  rolling  friction  was  independent  of  the 
velocity.  M.  Morin  found  that  it  was  not  independent  of  the 
length  of  the  cylinder. 

The  laws  which  govern  the  couple  of  rolling  friction  are  similar 
to  those  which  govern  the  force  of  friction.  The  magnitude  is 
just  sufficient  to  prevent  rolling.  But  no  more  than  a  certain 
amount  can  be  called  into  play,  and  this  is  called  the  limiting 
rolling  couple.  The  moment  of  this  couple  bears  a  constant  ratio 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  normal  pressure.  This  ratio  is  called  the 
coefficient  of  rolling  friction.  It  depends  on  the  materials  in  con* 
tact,  it  is  independent  of  the  curvatures  of  the  bodies,  and,  in 
some  cases,  of  the  angular  velocity. 

No  experiments  seem  to  have  been  made  on  bodies  which 
touch  at  one  point  only  and  have  their  curvatures  in  all  direc- 
tions unequal  But  since  the  magnitude  of  the  couple  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  curvature,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
axis  of  the  rolling  couple,  when  there  is  no  twisting  couple,  is  the 
instantaneous  axis  of  rotation. 

In  order  to  test  these  laws  of  friction  let  us  compare  the 
results  of  the  following  problem  with  experiment. 
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151.  A  carriage  on  n  pairs  of  wlueU  ii  dragged  on  a  level  horizontal  plane  ffy  a 
horizontal  force  2F  with  uniform  motion.    Find  the  magnitude  of  P. 

Let  the  radii  of  the  wheels  be  respeetiyely  r^,  r,,  fto.,  their  weights  u^^  u^,,  Ac, 
and  the  radii  of  the  axles  pi,  pp  Ac.  Let  2  IF  be  the  whole  weight  of  the  carriage, 
^Qv  ^%*  ^'  ^®  pressures  on  the  several  axles,  so  that  TTss  ZQ.  Let  the  pressures 
between  the  wheels  and  axles  be  Ri,  R^,  &e.  and  the  pressures  on  the  ground  12'^ 
It\,  &o.  Let  C  be  the  common  centre  of  any  wheel  and  axle,  P  their  point  of  con- 
tact, and  A  the  point  of  contact  of  the  wheel  with  the  ground.  Let  the  angle 
ACP=0  supposed  positiye  when  P  is  behind  AC,  Let  ft  be  the  coefficient  of  tiie 
force  of  sliding  friction  at  P  and  /  the  coeffi(uemt  of  the  couple  of  rolling  friction 
at  A.  The  equations  of  equilibrium  for  any  wheel,  found  by  resolying  vertically 
and  taking  moments  about  A,  are 

Bf=Q+w (1), 

AtR(rco8«-p)--Brsin^=/i2' (2). 

The  friction  force  at  A  does  not  appear  because  we  have  not  resolved  horizontally. 
The  equations  of  equilibrium  of  the  <sarriage,  found  by  resolving  vertically  and  hori- 
zontally, are 

Jteoae+fjiRBm0=Q (3), 

S(ii8in^-/J?cos^)  +  PsfeO..... (4). 

The  eflectivd  forces  have  been  omitted  because  the  carriage  is  supposed  to  move 

uniformly,  so  that  the  M-j-^f  the  carnage  and  the  fnP  ~  of  the  wheel  are  both 

at  at 

zero. 

The  first  three  of  these  equations  give  by  eliminating  JZ  and  R^ 


(cos  ^-- J -sin  ^      -,         . 
V  r)  f/^    w\ 

cose+tiaxi(f  r\      Qj 


(6). 


This  gives  the  value  of  $.    In  most  wheels  -  and  ^  are  both  small  as  well  as/.    In 

r         (^ 

such  a  case  ^cos  9- sin 9  is  a  small  quantity.    If  therefore  /«=tan  e  we  have  $=€ 

very  nearly. 

The  third  and  fourth  of  these  equations  give  by  eliminating  R 

^sm^+costf 

=2  I— ^-# s^C+-(«+w)} 

(fidme-{-ooB0r^    r^^      M 

by  equation  (6).     If  ^  be  small,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  substitute  for  $  in  the  first 
term  its  approximate  value  e.    This  gives 

P=2JBin.eQ+/«±!fj (6). 

Here  we  have  neglected  terms  of  the  order  ( - )  Q- 

If  all  the  wheels  are  equal  and  similar  we  have,  since  ZQ=:  TT, 

P=sine^Tr+/ (7). 

Thus  the  force  required  to  drag  a  carriage  of  given  weight  with  any  constant  velocity 
is  very  nearly  independent  of  the  number  of  wheels, 

K.  D.  9 
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Li  a  gig  the  wheels  are  usually  larger  than  in  a  four-wheel  carriage,  and  there- 
fore the  force  of  traction  is  usually  less.  In  a  four-wheel  carriage  the  two  fore 
wheels  must  he  small  in  order  to  pass  under  the  carriage  when  turning.    This  will 

cause  the  term  sin  e^  Q^  in  the  expression  for  P  containing  the  radius  r^  of  the 

fore  wheel  to  he  large.  To  diminish  the  effect  of  this  term,  the  load  should  he  so 
adjusted  that  its  centre  of  gravity  is  nearly  over  the  axle  of  the  large  wheels,  the 
pressure  Qi  in  the  numerator  of  this  term  will  then  he  small. 

A  variety  of  experiments  were  made  hy  a  French  engineer,  M.  Morin,  at  Metz  in 
Hie  years  1837  and  1838,  and  afterwards  at  Courhevoie  in  1839  and  1841,  with  a 
view  to  determine  with  the  utmost  exactness  the  force  necessary  to  drag  carriages 
of  different  kinds  over  the  ordinary  roads.  These  experiments  were  undertaken  hy 
order  of  the  French  Minister  of  War,  and  afterwards  under  the  directions  of  the 
Minister  of  Puhlic  Works.  The  effect  of  each  element  was  determined  separately, 
thus  the  same  carriage  was  loaded  with  different  weights  to  determine  the  effect  of 
pressure  and  dragged  on  the  same  road  in  the  same  state  of  moisture.  Then  the 
weight  heing  the  same,  wheels  of  different  radii  hut  the  same  hreadth  were  used,  and 
80  on. 

The  general  results  were  that  for  carriages  on  equal  wheels,  the  resistance  varied 
as  the  pressure  directly  and  the  diameter  of  the  wheels  inversely,  and  was  independ- 
ent of  the  numher  of  wheels.  On  wet  soils  the  resistance  increased  as  the  hreadth 
of  the  tire  was  decreased,  hut  on  solid  roads  the  resistance  was  independent  of  the 
hreadth  of  the  tire.  For  velocities  which  varied  from  a  foot  pace  to  a  gallop,  the 
resistance  on  wet  soils  did  not  increase  sensihiy  with  the  velocity,  hut  on  solid  roads 
it  did  increase  with  the  velocity  if  there  were  many  inequalities  on  the  road.  As 
an  approximate  result  it  was  found  that  the  resistance  might  he  expressed  hy  a 
formula  of  the  kind  a  +  bV,  where  a  and  b  are  two  constants  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  road  and  the  stiffness  of  the  carriage,  and  *F  is  the  velocity. 

M.  Morin*s  analytical  determination  of  the  value  of  P  does  not  altogether  agree 
with  that  given  here,  hut  it  so  happens  that  this  does  not  materially  affect  the 
comparison  between  theoiy  and  observation.  See  his  Noticms  Fondamentales  de 
Micanique^  Paris  1855.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  M.  Morin's  experiments  tend  to  con- 
firm the  laws  of  rolling  friction  stated  in  a  previous  article. 

Ex.  1.  A  homogeneous  sphere  is  projected  without  rotation  directly  up  an 
imperiectly  rough  plane,  the  inclination  of  which  to  the  horizon  is  a,  and  the 
ooefiGlcient  of  friction  fji.  Show  that  the  whole  time  during  which  the  sphere 
ascends  the  plane  is  the  same  as  if  the  plane  were  smooth,  and  that  the  time 

during  which  the  sphere  slides  is  to  the  time  during  which  it  rolls  as  1  :  -  -^^ . 

7    fJk    '  ^ 

Ex.  2.  A  homogeneous  sphere  of  mass  M  is  placed  on  an  imperfectly  rough 
table,  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  which  is  /a.  A  particle  of  mass  m  is  attached  to 
the  extremity  of  a  horizontal  diameter.     Show  that  the  sphere  will  begin  to  roll  or 

slide  according  as  /*  is  greater  or  less  than  „  ...     ,„..   — r— = .    If  u  he  equal  to 

this  value,  show  that  the  sphere  will  begin  to  roll. 

Ex.  3.  A  rod  AJB  has  two  small  rings  at  its  extremities  which  slide  on  two 
rough  horizontal  rods  Ox,  Oy  at  right  angles.  The  rod  is  started  with  an  angular 
velocity  0  when  very  nearly  coincident  with  Ox,  show  that  if  the  coefficient  of  fric- 
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tion  is  less  than  i>j2,  the  motion  of  the  rod  is  given  by  ^ = — ^ —  log  f  1  +  o^r~t )  ^^^ 

2 

tan  0=-,  and  that  when  the  rod  reaches  Oy,  its  angular  yelocity  is  u,  where 


(2 -^9)  (4-^^) 


What  is  the  motion  if  At'>2? 


On  Impulsive  Forces. 

152.  In  the  case  in  which  the  impressed  forces  are  impulsive 
the  general  principle  enunciated  in  Art.  123  of  this  chapter  re- 
quires but  slight  modification. 

Let  {u,  v),  {u,  v}  be  the  velocities  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
any  body  of  the  system  resolved  parallel  to  any  rectangular  axes 
respectively  just  before  and  just  after  the  action  of  the  impulses. 
Let  d)  and  o)'  be  the  angular  velocities  of  the  body  about  the  centre 
of  gravity  at  the  same  instants.  And  let  Ifi'  be  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  body  about  the  centre  of  gravity.  Then  the  eflfective 
forces  on  the  body  are  equivalent  to  two  forces  measured  by 
M  {u  —  u)  and  M{v  —  v)  acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity  parallel 
to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  together  with  a  couple  measured 
by  Mi?{co'-(o). 

The  resultant  eflFective  forces  of  all  the  bodies  of  the  system 
may  be  found  by  the  same  rule.  By  D'Alembert's  principle 
these  will  be  in  equilibrium  with  the  impressed  forces.  The 
equations  of  motion  may  then  be  found  by  resolving  in  such 
directions  and  taking  moments  about  such  points  as  may  be  found 
most  convenient. 

In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  that  by  the  use  of  Virtual 
Velocities  the  elimination  ©f  the  unknown  reactions  may  be 
effected  without  diflBculty. 

168.  A  string  is  wound  round  the  circumference  of  a  circular  reel^  and  the  free 
end  is  attached  to  a  fixed  point.  The  reel  is  th&n  lifted  up  and  let  fall  so  that  at  the 
moment  when  thcstring  becomes  tight  it  is  vertical,  and  a  tangent  to  the  reel.  The 
whole  motion  being  supposed  to  take  place  in  one  plane,  determine  the  effect  of  the 
impulse. 

The  reel  in  the  first  instance  falls  vertically  without  rotation.  Let  o  be  the 
velocity  of  the  centre  at  the  moment  when  the  string  becomes  tight ;  v',  c/  the 
Telocity  of  the  centre  and  the  angular  velocity  just  after  the  impulse.  Let  T  be  the 
impolsive  tension,  mk^  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  reel  about  its  centre  of  gravity, 
a  its  radius. 

Li  order  to  avoid  introducing  the  imlmown  tension  into  the  equations  of  motion, 
let  us  take  moments  about  the  point  of  contact  of  the  string  with  the  reel;  we  then 
have 

m{v'-v)a  +  mhW=0 (1). 

q o 
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Just  after  the  impact  the  part  of  the  reel  in  contact  with  the  string  has  no 
velocity. 

Hence  v'-ac/=0 (2). 

Solving  these  we  have  w=-j — p.    If  the  reel  be  a  homogeneons  cylinder 

]e^=  — ,  and  in  this  case  we  have  a/=^  -,  v'  s:~v.    If  it  be  required  to  find  the 
2  8  a  8 

impnlsiye  tension,  we  have  resolving  vertically 

fii(r'-r)=-T (8). 

Henoo  r=U.. 

To  find  the  subsequent  motion.  The  centre  of  the  reel  heg%n$  to  descend  verti- 
cally, and  there  is  no  horizontal  foree  on  it.  Hence  it  will  continue  to  descend  in 
a  vertical  straight  line,  and  thronghont  all  the  subsequent  motion  the  string  is 
vertical.    The  motion  may  therefore  be  easily  investigated  as  in  Art.  188.    If  we 

put  as^ ,  and  let  F=the  finite  tension  of  the  string,  it  may  be  shown  that  i^=one- 

2 

third  of  the  weight,  and  that  the  reel  descends  with  a  uniform  acceleration— ^  jr. 

o 

The  initial  velocity  of  the  reel  has  been  found  in  this  article  sv',  so  that  the  space 
descended  in  a  time  t  after  the  impact  is  ==«'(  4- » .  ^SftK 

Ex.  1.  An  inelastic  sphere  of  radius  a  sliding  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane 
impinges  on  a  fixed  rough  point  at  a  height  c  above  the  plane,  show  that  if  the 

velocity  of  the  sphere  be  a/      .  _  .,     ,  it  will  just  roll  over  the  point. 

Ex.  2.  A  rectangular  parallelopiped  of  mass  8m,  having  a  square  base  ABCJ), 
rests  on  a  horizontal  plane  and  is  moveable  about  CD  as  a  hinge.  The  height  of 
the  soUd  is  da  and  the  side  of  the  base  a.  A  particle  m  moving  with  a  horizontal 
velocity  v  strikes  directiy  the  middle  of  that  vertical  face  which  stands  on  AB  and 
lodges  there  without  penetrating.     Show  that  the  solid  will  not  upset  unless 

v«>^|^«.    [King's  CoU.] 

154.  Four  equal  rods  each  of  length  2a  and  mass  m  are  freely  Jointed  sotu  to 
form  a  rhombus.  The  system  falls  from  rest  with  a  diagonal  vertical  under  the  action 
of  gravity  and  strikes  against  a  fixed  horizontal  inelastic  j^lane.  Find  the  subsc' 
quent  motion. 

Let  AB,  BC,  CD,  DA  be  the  rods  and  let  AC  be  the  vertical  diagonal  impinging 
on  the  horizontal  plane  at  A,  Let  F  be  the  velocity  of  every  point  of  the  rhombus 
just  before  impact  and  let  a  be  the  angle  any  rod  makes  with  the  vertical. 

Let  u,  V  be  the  horizontal  and  vertical  velocities  of  the  centre  of  gravity  and  <a 
the  angular  velocity  of  either  of  the  upper  rods  just  after  impact.  Then  the 
effective  forces  on  either  rod  are  equivalent  to  the  force  « («-  F)  acting  vertically 
and  mu  horizontally  at  the  centre  of  gravity  and  a  couple  mJi^tf  tending  to  increase 
the  angle  a.  Let  R  be  the  impulse  at  C,  the  direction  of  which  by  the  rule  of 
symmetry  is  horizontal  To  avoid  introducing  the  reaction  at  B  into  our  equations, 
let  us  take  moments  for  the  rod  BC  about  B  and  we  have 

init'«+m(v-  F)asina-m«acosa=  -J2.2acosa (1). 
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Each  of  the  iower  rods  will  begin  to  turn  round  its  extremity  ii  as  a  fixed  point. 
If  b/  be  its  angular  velocity  jnst  after  impact,  the  moment  of  the  momentum  about 
A  jnst  after  impact  wiU  be  fn(P +«')(>/  and  just  before  will  be  mFa  sin  a.  The 
difference  of  these  two  is  the  moment  about  A  of  the  effective  forces  on  either  of 
the  lower  rods.  We  may  now  take  moments  about  A  for  the  two  rods  AJB,  BC 
together  and  we  have 
ffi  (P+a>)  w'-  m  Ta  sin  a  -  tnib>«+ m  (v  -  F)  a  sin  a+mte .  8a  oos  a=i2. 4a  cos  a  ...(2). 

The  geometrical  equations  may  be  found  thus. 

Bince  the  two  rods  must  make  equal  angles  with  the  vertical  during  the  whole 

motion  we  have 

w'=w (8). 

Again,  since  the  two  rods  are  connected  at  B  the  velocities  of  the  extremities  of 
the  two  rods  must  be  ihe  same  in  direction  and  magnitude.  Besolving  these  hori- 
zontally and  vertically,  we  have 

«+a&;cosa=2a«'oosa « (4), 

v-aaysina=2acii'sina (5). 

These  fiye  equations  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  initial  motion. 

Eliminating  R  between  (1)  and  (2),  substituting  for  «)  v,.  (•/  in  terms  of  a  from 
the  geometrical  equations,  we  find 

_8           Fsing 
**'"2*a(l  +  8sin»a)  ^®'- 

In  this  problem  we  might  have  avoided  the  introduction,  of  the  unknown  reaction 
R  by  the  use  of  Virtual  Velocities.  Suppose  we  give  the  system  such  a  displace- 
ment that  the  inclination  of  each  rod  to  the  vertical  is  increased  by  the  same 
quantity  8a.    Then  the  principle  of  Virtual  Velocities  gives 

fni(;*wda  -  m  (v -  F)  d  (3a  cos  a)  +  fiM«3  (a  sin  o)  + 1»  (**  +  a*)  o/Ja +mVb(a  cos  o)  =  0, 
which  reduces  to 

(2i*+a*)«-  Fasino+8(v-  F)asina+tiacosa=0, 
and  the  solution  may  be  continued  as  before. 

Ex.  1.    Prove  that  the   rhombus  loses  by  the   impact  ^ — «,  .  .      of  its 

1  +  8  sm"  a 

momentum^ 

Ex.  2.    Show  that  the  direction  of  the  impulsive  action  at  the  hinges  B  oi  D 

makes  with  the  horizon  an  angle  whose  tangent  is  — r— . 

To  find  the  8uh$equent  moHon.  Tlus  may  be  found  vezy  easily  by  the  method  of 
VU  Viva,  But  in  order  to  illustrate  as  many  modes  of  solution  as  possible,  we 
shall  proceed  in  a,  different  manner.     The  effective  forces   on    either  of  the 

upper  rods  will  be  represented  by  the  differential  coefficients  f>»^i  ^-^9  ^^'jjTi 

and  the  moment  for  either  of  the  lower  rods  will  be  m  if^  +  o^)  -jr .    Let  $  be  the 

angle  any  rod  makes  with  the  vertical  at  the  time  t.    Taking  mo^ients  in  the  same 
way  as  before,  we  have 

wJfe*  -i-  +  jiiT-asin^-w  -j-aoos^=  -R,2aco%6-\-mgamn$ (1)', 

m(i*+a«)^-mife«^+»i-^a8intf+»i^.8acos^^i?.4acos^  +  2wi5rasin^...(2)'. 
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The  geometrical  equations  are  the  same  as  those  giyen  aboye,  with  9  written 
for  a. 

Eliminating  R  and  substituting  for  u^  v,  we  get 

(21:»+a»)  ^+o«  |9  sin «  - (« sin 5)  -hcos 0^ (« cos e)\  =iga sm$\ 

multiplying  both  sides  ^7  (^=37  ^^^  integrating,  we  get 

{2(l:«+a'^  +  8a«^sin«^}  w»=(7-%racos^. 

Initially  when  0=0,  fa  has  the  yalue  given  by  equation  (6).  Hence  we  find  that 
the  lingular  yelocify  ca  when  the  inclination  of  any  rod  to  the  Tortical  is  9  is 
given  by 

(1  +  3  Bin»^)  ««=?^'  .  ,  ^"f!^^    +  ^  (cos a- cos  ff). 

Ex.  1.  A  square  is  moving  freely  about  a  diagonal  with  angular  velocity  w, 
when  one  of  the  ang^ar  points  not  in.  that  diagonal  becomes  fixed;  determine  the 
impulsive  pressure  on  the  fixed  point,  and  show  that  the  instantaneous  angular 

velocity  will  be  - .    [Christ's  Coll.] 

Ex.  2.  Three  equal  rods  placed  in  a  straight  line  are  jointed  by  hinges  to  one 
another;  they  move  with  a  nelocity  v  perpendicular  to  their  lengths;  if  the  middle 
point  of  the  middle  one  become  suddenly  fixed,  show  that  the  extremities  of  the 

other  two  will  meet  in  a  time  -^--,  a  being  the  length  of  each  rod.    [Coll.  Exam.] 

Ex.  8:.  The  points  A  BCD  are  the  angular  points  of  a  square;  AB^  CD  are^wo 
equal  similar  rods  connected  by  tiie  string  BCl  The  point  A  receives  an  impulse 
in  the  direction  AD^  show  that  the  initial  velocity  of  A  is  seven  times  that  of  the 
point  D,    [Queens*  Coll.] 

Ex.  4.     A  series  of  equal  beams  ABy  BC^  CD is  connected  by  hinges;  the 

beams  are  placed  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane,  each  at  right  angles  to  the  two 
adjacent,  bo  as  to  form  a  figure  resembling  a  set  of  steps,  and'  an  impulse  is  given 
at  the  end  A  along  AB\  determine  the  impulsive  action  at  any  hinge.  [Math. 
Tripos.  J 

Beiult,  If  X„  be  the  impulsive  action  at  the  n*  angular  point,  show  that 
■X»M.i  -  S-^Tj^n.a  -  2X2,^^ = 0  and  X^^^  -  ^X^^^  -  2X2« = 0.    Thence  find  X,. 

156.-  A  free  lamiim  of  any  form  is  turning  in  its  own  plane  about  an  instanta- 
neous centre  of  rotation  S  and  impinges  on  an  obstacle  at  P,  situated  in  the  straight 
line  joining  the  centre  of  gravity  G  to  S.  To  Jiiid  the  point  P  when  the  magnitude 
of  the  blow  is  a  maximum*. 

Firstt  let  the  obstacle  P  be  a  fixed  point. 

Let  QP^Xf  and  let  i2  be  the  force  of  the  blow.  Let  SG=hf  and  let  w,  </  be  the 
angular  velocities  about  the 'centre  of  gravity  before  and  after  the  impact.    Then  hu 

*  Poinsot,.  Sur  la  percussion  des  corps,  Liouville^s  Journal,  1857;  translated  in 
the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  1858. 
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is  the  linear  yelooity  of  0  just  before  the  impact;  let  v  be  ItB  Hnear  velocity  just 
after  the  impact.    We  have  the  equations 

,  ,       r\ «• 

and  supposing  the  point  of  impact  to  be  reduced  to  rest, 

v'+xw'=0 (2). 

Substituting  for  a/  and  v'  from  (1)  in  equation  (2),  we  get 

This  is  to  be  made  a  maximum.    Equating  to  zero  its  differential  coefficient 

with  respect  to  a;,  we  get 

x^+2hx-l^^0 (3); 

One  of  these  values  of  a;  is  positive  and  the  other  negative.  Both  these  corre- 
spond to  Tnaximum  points  of  percussion,  but  opposite  in  direction.  Thus  there  is  a 
point  P  with  which  the  body  strikes  in  front  and  a  point  P'  with  which  it  strikes 
in  rear  of  its  own  translation  in  space  more  forcibly  than  with  any  other  point. 

Ex.  1.  Show  that  the  two  points  P,  P'  are  equally  distant  from  S^  and  if  O  be 
the  centre  of  oscillation  with  regard  to  i9  as  a  centre  of  suspension;  8P*=^8G .  SO, 

Ex.  2.  If  P  be  made  a  point  of  suspension,  P'  is  the  corresponding  centre  of 
oscillation.    Also  PP'  is  harmonically  divided  in  0  and  0. 

Ex.  8.  The  magnitudes  of  the  blows  at  P,  P'  are  inversely  proportional  to  their 
distances  from  Q. 

Secondly,  let  the  obstacle  he  a  free  particle  of  mass  m. 

Then,  besides  the  equations  (1),  we  have  the  equation  of  motion  of  the  particle 

m.    Let  V  be  its  velocity  after  impact,  .*.  VL=-  . 

fHr 

The  point  of  impact  in  the  two  bodies  will  have  after  impact  the  same  velocity, 
hence  instead  of  equation  (2)  we  have  V'=v'-\-xty. 

Eliminating  ta\  v',  V\  we  get 

This  is  to  be  made  a  maximum.  Equating  to  zero  its  differential  coefficient 
with  respect  to  z,  we  find 


i=-;t±^As  +  ifca(l  +  ^)  (4). 


This  point  doea  not  coincide  with  that  found  when  the  obstacle  was  fixed,  unless 
m  is  infinite.     To  find  when  it  coincides  with  the  centre  of  oscillation,  we  must  put 

J^^xh.    This  gives  —  =  — r— ,  orif^=a;  +  Abe  the  length  of  the  simple  equivalent 

fib         n 

pendulum,—  -sr.     Since  V=~,  it  is  evident  that  when  i2  is  a  maximum  V 

is  a  maximum.    Hence  the  two  points  found  by  equation  (4)  might  be  called  the 
centres  of  greatest  communicated  velocity. 
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There  are  other  singular  points  in  a  moving  body  whose  positions  may  be  found; 
thus  we  might  inqnire  at  what  point  a  body  mnst  impinge  against  a  fixed  obstacle, 
that  first  the  linear  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  might  be  a  maximum,  or 
secondly,  that  the  angular  velocity  might  be  a  maximum.  These  points,  respec- 
tively,  have  been  called  by  Poinsot  the  centres  of  maximum  Reflexion  and  Conver- 
sion. Bef erring  to  equations  (1),  we  see  that  when  v'  is  a  maximum  R  is  either  a 
maximum  or  a  minimum,  and  hence  it  may  be  shown  that  the  first  point  coincides 
with  the  point  of  greatest  impact.    When  w'  is  a  maximum,  we  have  to  make 

Bx  h* 

ia--^rTT^=:maxifnum,    Substituting  for  i2,  this  gives  flE^-2y-«-it*ssO.    If  0  be  the 

centre  of  oscillation,  we  have  QO^-r.  Let  this  length  be  represented  by  h'.  Then 

this  equation  becomAS 

a»-2A'aj-i«=0 (6). 

The  roots  of  this  equation  are  the  same  functions  of  ht  and  k  that  those  of 
equation  (3)  are  of  h  and  A,  except  that  the  signs  are  opposite.  Now  8  and  0  are 
on  opposite  sides  of  (?,  hence  the  positions  of  the  two  centres  of  maximum  Con- 
version bear  to  0  and  Q  the  same  relation  that  the  positions  of  the  two  oentres  of 
maximum  Beflexicm  do  to  5  and  Q.  11  the  point  of  suspension  be  ehauged  from  8 
to  0,  the  positions  of  the  centres  of  maximmn  Beflexion  and  Conversien  are  inter- 
changed. 

Ex.  A  free  lanuna  of  any  form  is  turning  in  its  own  plane  about  an  instanta- 
neous centre  of  rotation  8  and  impinges  on  a  fixed  obstacle  P,  situated  in  the 
straight  line  joining  the  centre  of  gravity  ^  to  iSf.  Find  the  position  of  P,  first,  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  may  be  reduced  to  rest,  secondly ^  that  its^  velocity  after  impact 
may  be  the  same  as  before  but  reversed  in  direction. 

Retult,  In  the  first  case,  P  coincides  either  with  0  or  with  the  centre  o£  oscil- 
lation.   In  the  second  case  the  points  x=  QP  are  found  from  the  equation 

where  SQ=h,    [Poinsot.] 

156.  TwQ  bodies  impinge  on  each  other ^  to  explain  the  nature 
of  the  action  which  takes  place  between  them. 

Whea  two  spheres  of  any  hard  material  impinge  on  each 
other,  they  appear  to  separate  almost  immediately,  and  a  finite 
change  of  velocity  is  generated  in  each  by  their  mutual  action. 
This  sudden  change  of  velocity  is  the  characteristic  of  an  im- 
pulsive force.  Let  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  spheres  be 
moving  before  impact  in  the  same  straight  line  with  velocities 
u  and  V.  Then  after  impact  they  wiH  continue  to  move  in  the 
same  straight  line,  and  let  u,  v  be  the  velocities.  Let  m,  m  be 
the  masses  of  the  spheres,  R  the  action  between  them,  then  we 
have  by  Article  152, 


R 

u  — tt  = 

m 

R 

m 


(!)• 
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These  equations  are  not  suflScient  to  determine  the  three  quan- 
tities u\  v\  iJ.  To  obtain  a  third  equation  we  must  consider  what 
takes  place  during  the  impact. 

Each  of  the  balls  will  be  slightly  compressed  by  the  other,  so 
that  they  will  no  longer  be  perfect  spheres.  Each  also  will,  in 
general,  tend  to  return  to  its  original  shape,  so  that  there  will  be 
a  rebound.  The  period  of  impact  may  therefore  be  divided  into 
two  parts.  First,  the  period  of  compression,  while  the  distance 
between  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  two  bodies  is  diminishing, 
and  secondly  the  period  of  restitution,  while  the  distance  between 
the  centres  of  gravity  is  increasing.  At  the  termination  of  this 
second  period  the  bodies  separate. 

The  arrangement  of  the  particles  of  a  body  being  disturbed  by 
impact,  we  ought  to  determine  the  relative  motions  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  body.  Thus  we  might  regard  each  body  as  a  collec- 
tion of  free  particles  connected  by  their  mutual  actions^  These 
particles  being  thus  set  in  motion  mi^ht  continue  always  in  motion 
LiUating  abSut  some  mean  positionl. 

It  is  however  usual  to  assume  that  the  changes  of  shape  and 
structure  are  so  small  that  the  effect  in  altering  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  and  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  body  may  be 
neglected,  and  that  the  whole  time  of  impact  is  so  short  that  the 
motion  of  the  body  in  that  time  may  be  neglected..  If  for  any 
bodies  these  assumption?  are  not  true,  the  effects  of  their  impact 
must  be  deduced  from  the  equations  of  the  second  order.  We 
may  therefore  assert  that  at  the  moment  of  greatest  compression 
the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  two  spheres  are  moving  with  equal 
velocity. 

The  ratio  of  the  magnitude  of  the  action  between  the  bodies 
during  the  period  of  restitution  to  that  during  compression  is 
found  to  be  different  for  bodies  of  different  materials.  In  some 
cases  this  ratio*  is  so  small  that  the  force  during  the  period  of  re- 
stitution may  be  neglected.  The  bodies  are  then  said  to  be  indastic. 
In  this  case  we  have  just  after  the  impact  w'  =  t;'.     This  gives 

„       mm'    ,        \       1  /     mw-fm'v 

jK=  — - — 7(m  — v),  whence  u  = ?-. 

m  +  m  ^        '  m  +  m 

If  the  force  of  restitution  cannot  be  neglected,  let  R  be  the 
whole  action  between  the  balls,  R^  the  action  up  to  the  moment 
of  greatest  compression.  The  magnitude  of  R  must  be  found  by 
experiment.  This  may  be  done  by  determining  the  values  of  u 
and  v\  and  thus  determining  R  by  means  of  equations  (1).  These 
experiments  were  made  i^  the  first  instance  by  Newton,  and  the 

result  is  that  -^  is  a  constant  ratio  depending  on  the  material  of 

the  balls.     Let  this  constant  ratio  be  called  1  +  e.     The  quantity 
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e  is  always  less  than  unity,  in  the  limiting  case  when  e  =  1  the 
bodies  are  said  to  be  perfectly  elastic. 

The  value  of  e  being  supposed  known  the  velocities  after 
impact  may  be  easily  found.  The  action  R^  must  be  first  calcu- 
lated as  if  the  bodies  were  inelastic,  then  the  whole  value  of  R 
may  be  found  by  multiplying  this  result  by  1  +  e.     This  gives 

whence  u  and  v  may  be  found  by  equations  (I). 

157.  As  an  example,  let  us  consider  how  the  motion  of  the  reel  disouBsed  in 
Art.  153  would  be  affected  it  the  string  were  elastic. 

Since  the  point  of  the  reel  in  contact  with  the  string  has  no  velocity  at  the 
moment  of  greatest  compression,  the  impulsive  tension  found  in  the  article  referred 
to,  measures  the  whole  momentum  communicated  to  the  reel  from  the  beginning  of 
the  impact  up  to  the  moment  of  greatest  compression.  By  what  has  been  said  in 
the  last  article,  the  whole  momentum  conununicated  from  the  beginning  to  the 
termination  of  the  period  of  restitution  will  be  found  by  multiplying  the  tension 
found  in  Art.  153  by  1  +  6,  if  0  be  the  measure  of  the  elasticity  of  the  string.  This 
giyes 

r=iwt7(l  +  <j). 

The  motion  of  a  reel  acted  on  by  this  known  impulsive  force  is  easily  found. 
Resolving  vertically  we  find 

?n(i;'-i?)=  -Jmt?  (1  +  e). 

Taking  moments  about  the  centre  of  gravity 

ml?  fa* = \  mva  (1  +  «)  i 

whence  v'  and  ta'  may  be  found. 

Ex.  A  uniform  beam  is  balanced  about  a  horizontal  axis  through  its  centre 
of  gravity,  and  a  perfectly  elastic  ball  is  let  fall  from  a  height  K  on  one  extremity ; 
determine  the  motion  of  the  beam  and  ball. 

HemU,  Let  ilf,  m  be  the  masses  of  beam  and  ball,  2a= length  of  beam,  F,  Y' 
the  velocities  of  ball  at  the  moments  just  before  and  after  impact,  iiJ  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  beam.     Then 

,_      6mr  Yf-.y   3m--3f 

""■pTSmja'  3?n  +  M* 

158.  Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  the  impulsive  action 
normal  to  the  common  surface  of  the  two  bodies.  If  the  bodies 
are  rough  there  will  clearly  be  an  impulsive  friction  called  into 
play.  Since  an  impulse  is  only  the  integral  of  a  very  great  force 
acting  for  a  very  short  time,  we  might  suppose  that  impulsive 
friction  obeys  the  laws  of  ordinary  friction.  But  these  laws  are 
founded  on  experiment,  and  we  cannot  be  sure  that  they  are 
correct  in  the  extreme  case  in  which  the  forces  are  very  great. 
This  point  M.  Morin  undertook  to  determine  by  experiment  at 
the  express  request  of  Poisson.     He  found  that  the  frictional 
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impulse  between  two  bodies  which  strike  and  slide  bears  to  the 
normal  impulse  the  same  ratio  as  in  ordinary  friction,  and  that 
this  ratio  is  independent  of  the  relative  velocity  of  the  striking 
bodies.  M.  Morin's  experiment  is  described  in  the  following 
example. 

159.  A  box  AB  which  can  be  loaded  with  shot  so  as  to  be  of  any  proposed 
weight  has  two  yertical  beams  AC,  BD  erected  on  its  lid  ;  CD  is  joined  by  a  cross 
piece  and  supports  a  weight  equal  to  Tag  attached  to  it  by  a  atring.  The  weight  of 
the  loaded  box  is  Mg,  A  string  AEF  passes  horizontally  from  the  box  over  a 
smooth  pulley  E  and  supports  a  weight  at  P  equal  to  {M-\-m)gti,  The  box  can 
slide  on  a  horizontal  plane  whose  coefficient  of  friction  is  ju,  and  therefore  having 
been  once  set  in  motion,  it  moves  in  a  straight  line  with  a  uniform  velocity  which 
we  will  call  7.  Suddenly  the  string  supporting  mg  is  cut,  and  this  weight  falls  into 
the  box  and  immediately  becomes  fixed  to  the  box.  Show  that  an  impulsive  fric- 
tion is  called  into  play  between  the  box  and  the  horizontal  plane.  Prove  that  if 
the  velocity  of  the  box  immediately  after  the  impulse  is  again  equal  to  F,  the  coeffi- 
cient  of  impulsive  friction  is  equal  to  that  of  finite  friction.  Find  also  the  whole 
space  passed  over  by  the  box  in  any  time  which  includes  the  impact. 

160.  When  two  inelastic  bodies  impinge  on  each  other  at 
some  point  A,  the  points  in  contact  at  the  beginning  of  the  im- 
pact have  a  relative  velocity  both  along  the  common  tangent 
plane  at  A  and  also  along  the  normal  Thus  two  reactions  will  be 
called  into  play,  a  normal  force  and  a  friction^  the  ratio  of  these 
two  being  /x,  the  coeflBcient  of  friction.  As  the  impact  proceeds 
the  relative  normal  velocity  gets  destroyed,  and  is  zero  at  the 
moment  of  greatest  compression.  Let  R  be  the  whole  momentum 
transferred  normally  from  one  body  to  the  other  in  this  very 
short  time.  This  force  R  is  an  unknown  reaction^  to  determine  it 
we  have  the  geometrical  condition  that  just  after  impact  the 
normal  velocities  of  the  points  in  contact  are  equal.  This  condi- 
tion must  be  expressed  in  the  manner  explained  in  Art.  127. 

The  relative  sliding  velocity  at  A  is  also  diminished.  If  it 
vanishes  before  the  moment  of  greatest  compression,  then  during 
the  rest  of  the  impact,  only  so  much  friction  is  called  into  play, 
and  in  such  a  direction,  as  is  necessary  (if  any  be  necessary)  to 
prevent  the  points  in  contact  at  A  from  sliding,  provided  that 
this  amount  is  less  than  the  limiting  friction.  Let  F  be  the 
whole  momentum  transferred  tangentially  from  one  body  to  the 
other.  This  reaction  F  is  to  be  determined  by  the  condition 
that  just  after  impact  the  tangential  velocities  of  the  points 
in  contact  are  equal.  If,  however,  the  sliding  motion  does  not 
vanish  before  the  moment  of  greatest  compression,  then  the  whole 
of  the  friction  is  called  into  play  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that 
of  relative  sliding,  and  we  have  F=fjLR,  Generally  we  may  dis- 
tinguish these  two  cases  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  first 
case  it  is  necessary  that  the  values  of  F  and  R  found  by  solving 
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the  equations  of  motion  should  be  such  that  F<fiR,  In  the 
second  case,  the  final  relative  velocity  of  the  points  in  contact  at 
A  must  be  in  the  same  direction  after  impact  as  before.  These 
are  however  not  sufficient  conditions,  for  it  is  possible  that, 
in  more  complicated  cases,  the  sliding  may  change,  or  tend  to 
change,  its  direction  during  the  impact.     See  Art.  164. 

161.  If  the  impinging  bodies  be  elastic,  there  may  be  both 
a  normal  reaction  and  a  friction  during  the  period  of  restitution. 
Sometimes  we  shall  have  to  consider  this  stage  of  the  motion  as  a 
separate  problem.  The  motion  of  the  bodies  at  the  moment  of 
greatest  compression  having  been  determined,  these  are  to  be 
regarded  as  the  initial  conditions  of  a  new  state  of  motion  under 
different  impulses.  The  friction  called  into  play  during  restitu- 
tion must  follow  the  same  laws  as  that  during  compression.  Just 
as  before,  two  cases  will  present  themselves,  either  there  will  be 
sliding  during  the  whole  period  of  restitution  or  only  during  a 
portion  of  it.  These  are  to  be  treated  in  the  manner  already 
explained. 

162.  There  is  one  very  important  difference  between  the 
periods  of  compression  and  restitution.  During  the  compression 
the  normal  reaction  is  unknown.  The  motion  of  the  body  just 
before  compression  is  given,  and  we  have  a  geometricad'  equation 
expressing  the  fact  that  the  relative  normal  velocity  of  the  points 
in  contact  is  zero  at  the  termination  of  the  period  of  compression. 
From  this  geometrical  equation  we  deduce  the  force  of  compres- 
sion. The  motion  of  the  body  ^ust  before  restitution  is  thus 
found,  but  the  motion  just  after  is  the  thing  we  want  to  deter- 
mine. For  this,  we  have  no  geometrical  equation,  but  the  force 
of  restitution  bears  a  given  ratio  to  the  force  of  compression,  and 
is  therefore  known. 

163.  A  gpherical  hall  moving  without  rotation  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane 
impinges  with  velocity  y  against  a  rough  vertical  wall  whose  coefficient  of  friction 
is  II,  The  line  of  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  before  incidence  making  an  angle 
a  with  the  normal  to  the  wall,  determine  the  motion  just  after  impact. 

Let  u,  v  be  the  velocitieB  of  the  centre  of  the  ball  jfiBt  before  impaot  resolyed 
along  and  pezpendicular  to  the  wall  in  snch  dhreotions  that  they  are  both  poeitiye. 
Then  u=F  sin  a,  t;=Fco8a.  Let  u\  v'  be  the  yelodties  of  the  centre  at  any 
instant  during  the  impact,  resolyed  in  the  same  directions,  w'  the  angular  yelooify 
at  that  instant.  Let  JL  be  the  normal  blow  from  the  beginning  of  the  impaot  np  to 
!  that  mstant.  ¥  the  frictional  blow.    Then  we  haye 
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U  the  instant  considered  be  any  moment  subsequent  to  that  at  which  the  tangential 
velocity  of  the  point  of  contact  vanishes,  we  have  u'-aw'=0.  This  ^ves,  since 
Jb*=}a*,  FsfmVsin^i.  Since  F  is  independent  of  the  moment  considered,  we  see 
that  no  friction  is  called  into  play  after  the  tangential  velocity  of  the  point  of  con- 
tact is  reduced  to  zero. 

At  the  moment  of  greatest  compression  the  normal  velocity  of  the  point  of 
contact  is  zero,  hence  V^^  cmd  .*.  iZ=mVcoBa.  If  FheKfiR,  i.e.  if  f  tana<|t, 
these  will  be  the  proper  values  of  F  and  R,  and  by  substituting  in  the  equations  the 
motion  of  the  sphere  may  be  found. 

But  if  f  tan  a  >/i,  the  sphere  will  separate  slightly  from  the  wall  before  sufficient 
friction  has  been  called  into  play  to  reduce  the  tangential  velocity  of  the  point  of 
contact  to  zero.  In  this  case  we  must  replace  F  hyuR  in  the  equations.  At  the 
moment  of  greatest  compression  we  have  as  before  V=0.  This  gives  J2=mVco8  a. 
By  substituting  in  the  equations  the  motion  of  the  sphere  may  be  found.  The 
initial  velocity  of  the  point  of  contact  is  easily  seen  to  be  u'  -  ac/=V(sin  a  -  /tt  |  cosa). 
If  this  were  negative^  the  friction  at  the  end  of  the  impact  would  be  acting  in  the 
direction  of  relative  motion,  which  is  impossible.  This  solution  is  therefore  correct 
only  if  f  tan  a  >jjl. 

If  the  sphere  be  imperfectly  elastic,  a  normal  force  of  restitution  is  called  into 
play  equal  to  ^mVoos  a.  If  then  f  mVsin  a  be  <  /a  (1  +  e)  m^l^s  «,  the  friction  neces- 
sary to  destroy  the  tangential  velocity  of  the  point  of  contact  is  less  than  the 
limiting  friction.  In  this  case  by  wri^ng  F^f^fn^/eoi  a,  J2s  (1  +«)  mVcos  a  in  the 
equations  of  motion,  we  cacn  find  u',\/and  &/.  if  fmVsin  a  be  >fi(l+e)  ml^cos  a, 
we  must  put  i2= (1  +  «)  nVoos  a,  F^/i  (1  +«)  mVcos  a,  and  the  same  equations  will 
now  give  u*,  V  and  «/. 

164.  Two  rough  bodies  of  any  form  impinge  on  each  other  in 
a  given  ma,mver.  It  is  required  to  find  the  motion  just  after 
impoM. 

Let  O,  Q'  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  two  bodies,  A  the 
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point  of  contact.  L^t  U,  V  be  the  resolved  velocities  of  0  just 
before  impact,  parallel  to  the  tangent  and  normal  respectively 
at  ^ ;  u,  V  the  resolved  velocities  at  any  time  t  after  the  com<- 
mencement  of  the  impact,  but  before  its  termination.  Then  t  is 
indefinitely  small.  Let  H  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body, 
whose  centre  of  gravity  is  G,  just  before  impact,  eo  the  angular 
velocity  after  the  interval  t.  Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  body, 
k  its  radius  of  gyration  about  (?.  Let  GN  be  a  perpendicular 
from  G  on  the  tangent  at  A,  and  let  AN=Xy  NG=^y,  Let 
accented  letters  denote  corresponding  quantities  for  the  <rtiher 
body. 

Let  R  be  the  whole  momentum  communicated  to  the  body  M 
in  the  time  t  of  the  impact  by  the  normal  pressure,  and  let  F  be 
the  momentum  communicated  by  the  frictional  pressure.  We 
shall  suppose  these  to  act  on  the  body  whose  mass  is  M  in  the 
directions  NG,  NA  respectively.  Then  they  must  be  supposed  to 
act  in  the  opposite  directions  on  the  body  whose  mass  is  M\ 

Since  R  represents  the  whole  momentum  communicated  to 
the  body  M  in  the  direction  of  the  normal,  the  momentum  com- 
municated in  the  time  dt  is  dR,  As  the  bodies  can  only  push 
against  each  other,  dR  must  be  positive,  and,  by  Art.  12(),  when 
dR  vanishes,  the  bodies  separate.  Thus  the  magnitude  of  R  may 
be  taken  to  measure  the  progress  of  the  impact.  It  is  zero  at  the 
beginning,  gradually  increases  throughout,  and  is  a  maximum  at 
the  termination  of  the  impact.  It  will  be  found  more  convenient 
to  choose  R  rather  than  the  time  t  as  the  independent  variable. 

The  dynamical  equations  are  by  Art.  152 

M{v^V)=R  \ (1), 

Mk^{(o-n)=Fy  +  Rx 

M'{u^U')=F 

Jf' (v'-r)=-i2  1^ (2). 

M'k"((o''-n')  =  F2/'--Rx 

The  relative  velocity  of  sliding  of  the  points  in  contact  is  by 
Art.  127 

S^u-ycD-u  -yo) (3), 

and  the  relative  velocity  of  compression  is  by  the  same  article 

C^v+x(o  —v  —  xco (4). 

Substituting  in  these  equations  from  the  dynamical  equations 
we  find 

8^8,^aF-hR (5), 
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G=C,'-bF-'a'B (G), 

where  fif,=  U'- ^fl- CT'-y'Il'  (7), 

c,  =  r+xa'-  r-^n (8), 

__  1      _1^     J^       y"  ,  . 

These  may  be  called  the  constants  of  the  impact.  The  first 
two  8^,  G^  represent  the  initial  velocities  of  sliding  and  com- 
pression. These  we  shall  consider  to  be  positive;  so  that  the 
body  if  is  sliding  over  the  body  M'  at  the  beginning  of  the  com- 
pression. The  other  three  constants  a,  a\  h  are  independent  of 
the  initial  motion  of  the  striking  bodies.  The  constants  a  and  al 
are  essentially  positive,  while  h  may  have  either  sign.  It  will  be 
found  useful  to  notice  that  aa  >  6*. 

165.  When  6  =  0,  the  discussion  of  these  equations,  as  in 
Art.  163,  does  not  present  any  diflSculty,  but  in  the  general  case 
it  is  more  easy  to  follow  the  changes  ia  the  forces,  if  we  adopt  a 
graphical  method.  Let  us  draw  two  lengths  AR,  AF  along  the 
normal  and  tangent  at  J  in  the  directions  NG,  ^i^T  respectively, 
to  represent  the  magnitudes  of  R  and  F  at  any  moment  of  the 
impact.  Then  if  we  consider  AR  and  AF  to  be  the  co-ordinates 
of  a  point  P,  referred  to  AR,  AFsus  axes  of  R  and  F,  the  changes 
in  the  position  of  P  will  indicate  to  the  eye  the  changes  that 
take  place  in  the  forces  during  the  progress  of  the  impact.  It  will 
be  convenient  to  trace  the  two  loci  determined  by  i8'=0,  (7  =  0. 
By  reference  to  (5)  and  (6)  we  see  that  they  are  both  straight 
lines.  These  we  shall  call  the  straight  lines  of  no  sliding  and  of 
greatest  compression.  To  trace  these,  we  must  find  their  inter- 
cepts on  the  axes  of  F  and  R.    Take 

A0==  ■^,  AS=^^,  ^C'  =  -?%  AS'  =  ^, 
a  a  b  0 

then  88\  CG'  will  be  these  straight  lines.  Since  a  and  a'  are 
necessarily  positive,  while  b  has  any  sign,  we  see  that  their  inter- 
cepts on  the  axes  of  F  and  R  respectively  are  positive^  while  their 
intercepts  on  the  axes  of  R  and  F  must  have  the  same  sign. 
Since  aa'  >  6",  the  acute  angle  made  by  the  line  of  no  sliding  with 
the  axis  of  F  is  greater  than  that  made  by  the  line  of  greatest 
compression,  i.e.  the  former  line  is  steeper  to  the  axis  of  J'' than 
the  latter.     It  easily  follows  that  the  two  straight  lines  cannot 
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intersect  in  the  quadrant  contained  by  RA  produced  and  FA 
produced. 

166.  In  the  beginning  of  the  impact  the  bodies  slide  over 
each  other,  hence,  as  explained  in  Art.  144,  the  whole  limiting 
friction  is  called  into  play.    The  point  P  therefore  moves  along  a 


straight  line  AL,  defined  by  the  equation  F=  /iB,  where  fi  is  the 
coefficient  of  friction.  The  friction  will  continue  to  be  limiting 
until  P  reaches  the  straight  line  88'.     If  B^  be  the  abscissa  of 

this  point  we  find  B^  =  — -J-,  .     This  gives  the  whole  normal 

blow,  from  the  beginning  of  the  impact,  until  friction  can  change 
from  sliding  to  rolling.  If  B^  is  negative,  the  straight  lines  AL 
and  88'  wUl  not  intersect  oo  the  positive  side  of  the  axis  of  i^. 
In  this  case  the  friction  will  be  limiting  throughout  the  impact. 
If  -B^  is  positive  the  representative  point  P  will  reach  88  \  After 
this  only  so  much  friction  is  called  into  play  as  will  suffice  to 
prevent  sliding,  provided  this  amount  is  less  than  the  limiting 
friction.  If  the  acute  angle  which  88'  makes  with  the  axis  of  B 
be  less  than  tan"*  /a,  the  friction  dF  necessary  to  prevent  sliding 
will  be  less  than  the  limiting  Motion  fida.  Hence  P  must 
travel  along  88'  in  such  a  direction  that  the  abscissa  B  con- 
tinues to  increase  positively.  In  this  case  the  friction  will  not 
again  become  limiting  during  the  impact. 

But  if  the  acute  an^le  which  88'  makes  with  the  axis  of  B  be 

greater  than  tan"Vj  *"®  ^^^^^  ^f  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  numerically 
greater  than  fi,  and  more  friction  is  necessary  to  prevent  sliding 
than  can  be  called  into  play.  The  friction  will  therefore  continue 
to  be  limiting,  and  P,  after  reaching  88\  must  travel  along  a 
straight  line,  making  the  same  angle  with  the  axis  of  JB  that  AL 
does.  But  this  angle  must  be  measured  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  axis  of  B,  for  when  the  point  P  has  crossed  88  the  direction 
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of  relative  slidii^  and  therefore  the  direction  of  friction  is 
changed.  In  this  case  it  is  clear  that  the  friction  will  continue 
limiting  throughout  the  impact. 

When  P  passes  the  straight  line  CC,  compression  ceases  and 
restitution  begins.  But  the  passage  is  marked  by  no  peculiarity 
except  this.  If  R^  be  the  abscissa  of  the  point  at  which  P  crosses 
CC,  the  whole  impact,  for  experimental  reasons^  is  supposed  to 
terminate  when  the  abscissa  of  P  is  R^  =  R^  (l  +  c)i  «  being  the 
measure  of  the  elasticity  of  the  two  bodies. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  great  variety  of  cases  may  occur  according 
to  the  relative  positions  of  the  three  straight  lines  ALj  88'  and 
GG\  But  in  all  cases  the  progress  of  the  impact  may  be  traced 
by  the  method  just  explained,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  thus. 
Tlie  representative  point  P  travels  along  AL,  until  it  meets  88\ 
It  then  proceeds  either  along  88',  or  along  a  straight  line 
making  the  same  angle  with  the  axis  of  ^S  as  AL  does,  but  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  one  along  which  it  proceeds  is  the  steeper  to 
the  axis  of  F.  It  travels  along  this  line  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
make  the  abscissa  R  increase.  The  complete  value  of  R  for  the 
whole  impact  is  found  by  multiplying  the  abscissa  of  the  point  at 
which  P  crosses  GC*  by  1  +  «.  The  complete  value  of  F  is  the 
corresponding  ordinate  of  P,  Substiiuting  these  in  the  dyna- 
mical equations  (1)  and  (2),  the  motion  just  after  impact  may  be 
easily  found. 

If  the  bodies  be  smooth,  the  straight  line  AL  coincides  with 
the  axis  of  R.  The  representative  point  P  must  travel  along  the 
axis  of  R  and  the  complete  value  of  R  for  the  whole  impact  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  abscissa  of  (7  by  1  +  e. 

167.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  friction  should  keep  the 
same  direction  during  the  impact.  The  friction  must  keep  one 
sign  when  P  travels  along  AL.  But  when  P  reaches  SS',  its 
direction  of  motion  changes,  and  the  friction  dF  called  into  play  in 
the  time  dt  may  have  the  same  sign  as  before  or  the  opposite. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  friction  can  change  sign  only  once  during 
the  impact. 

It  is  possible  that  the  friction  may  continue  limiting  through- 
out the  impact,  so  that  the  bodies  slide  on  each  other  throughout. 
The  necessary  conditions  are  that  either  the  straight  line  8S 
must  be  less  steep  to  the  axis  of  F  than  AL,  or  the  point  P 
must  not  reach  the  straight  line  88'  until  its  abscissa  lias  be- 
come greater  than  i2,.  The  condition  for  the  first  case  is,  that 
h  must  be  greater  than  /lux.    The  abscissae  of  the  intersections 

oi  AL   with   SS'  and    CG'    are   respectively   R^  =  — ^   and 

R.  D.  10 
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Q 

-B,  =  T— ~-7-    The  condition  for  the  second  case  is  necessary, 

that  R^  must  be  positive,  and  R^  either  negative  or  positively 
greater  than  R^  (1  +  e). 

168.  Ex.  1.  Show  that  the  representative  point  P  as  it  travels  in  the  manner 
directed  in  the  text  mast  cross  the  line  of  greatest  compression,  and  that  the 
abscissa  12  of  the  point  at  which  it  crosses  this  straight  line  must  be  positive. 

Ex.  2.  Show  that  the  conic  whose  equation  referred  to  the  axes  of  R  and  F  is 
aF*+2iFJf2+a'iZ's=e,  where  e  is  some  constant,  is  an  ellipse,  and  that  the  straight 
lines  of  no  sliding  and  greatest  compression  are  parallel  to  the  conjugates  of  the 
axes  of  F  and  R  respectively.  Show  also  that  the  intersection  of  the  straight  lines 
of  no  sliding  and  greatest  compression  must  lie  in  that  angle  formed  by  the  conju- 
gate diameters  which  contains  or  is  contained  by  the  first  quadrant. 

Ex.  8.  Two  bodies,  each  turning  about  a  fixed  point,  impinge  on  each  other, 
find  the  motion  just  after  impact. 

Let  Ot  C/t  in  the  figure  of  Art.  164,  be  taken  as  the  fixed  points.  Taking 
moments  about  the  fixed  points,  the  results  will  be  nearly  the  same  as  those  given 
in  the  case  considered  in  the  text. 


Initial  Motions, 

169.  Suppose  a  system  of  bodies  to  be  in  equilibrium  and 
that  one  of  the  supports  suddenly  gives  way.  It  is  required  to 
find  the  initial  motion  of  the  bodies  and  the  initial  values  of  the 
reactions  which  exist  between  the  several  bodies. 

The  problem  of  finding  the  initial  motion  of  a  dynamical 

system  is  the  same  as  that  of  expanding  the  co-ordinates  of  the 

moving  particles  in  powers  of  the  time  t.    Let  (a?,  y,  0)  be  the 

co-ordinates  of  any  body  of  the  system.     For  the  sake  of  brevity 

let  us  denote  by  accents  diflferential  coefficients  with  regard  to  the 

time,  and  let  the  suffix  zero  denote  initial  values.     Thus  x^' 

cPx 
denotes  the  initial  value  of  -^ .     By  Taylor's  theorem  we  have 

«  =  «  +  <'!  +  <"!+ (1): 

the  term  a^'  is  omitted  because  we  shall  suppose  the  system  to 
start  from  rest. 

First,  let  only  the  initial  values  of  ihe  reactions  he  required. 
The  dynamical  equations  will  contain  the  co-ordinates,  their  second 
differential  coefficients  with  regard  to  t,  and  the  unknown  re- 
actions. There  will  be  as  many  geometrical  equations  as  re- 
actiona     From  these  we  have  to  eliminate  the  second  differential 
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coefficients  and  find  the  reactions.  Tbt)  process  will  be  as  follows, 
which  is  really  the  same  as  the  first  method  of  solution  described 
in  Art.  125. 

Write  down  the  geometrical  equations,  diflferentiate  each  twice 
and  then  simplify  the  results  by  substituting  for  the  co-ordinates 
their  initial  values.  Thus,  if  we  use  Cartesian  co-ordinates,  let 
<f>  {x,  y,  ^)  =  0  be  any  geometrical  relation,  we  have  since  a?/  =  0, 

The  process  of  differentiating  the  equations  may  sometimes 
be  much  simplified  when  the  origin  has  been  so  chosen  that  the 
initial  values  of  some  at  least  of  the  co-ordinates  are  zero.  We 
may  then  simplify  the  equations  by  neglecting  the  squares  and 
products  of  all  such  co-ordinates.  For  if  we  have  a  term  as^,  its 
second  differential  coefficient  is  2  [ocx*  +  a?"),  and  if  the  initial 
value  of  a;  is  zero,  this  vanishes. 

The  geometrical  equations  must  be  obtained  by  supposing  the 
bodies  to  have  their  displaced  position,  because  we  require  to 
differentiate  them*  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  dynamical 
equations.  These  we  may  write  down  on  the  supposition  that 
each  body  is  in  its  initial  position.  These  equations  may  be 
obtained  according  to  the  rules  given  in  Art.  125.  The  forms 
there  given  for  the  effective  forces  admit  in  this  problem  of  some 
simplifications.  Thus  since  r^  =  0,  <f)^  =*  0,  the  accelerations  along 
and  perpendicular  to  the  radius  vector  take  the  simple  forms  rJ' 

and  r<f>^\    So  again  the  acceleration  —  along  the  normal  vanishes. 

If,  for  example,  we  know  the  imtial  direction  of  motion  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  any  one  of  the  bodies,  we  might  conveniently 
resolve  along  the  normal  to  the  path.  This  will  supply  an  equa- 
tion which  contains  only  the  impressed  forces  and  such  tensions 
or  reactions  as  may  act  on  that  body.  If  there  be  only  one  re- 
action, this  equation  will  suffice  to  determine  its  initial  value. 

We  may  also  deduce  from  the  equations  the  values  of  a?/, 
7/q\  6^\  and  thus  by  substituting  in  equation  (1)  we  have  found 
the  initial  motion  up  to  terms  depending  on  f, 

170.  Secondly,  let  the  initial  motion  he  required.  How  many 
terms  of  the  series  (1)  it  may  be  necessary  to  retain  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  problem.  Suppose  the  radius  of  curvature 
of  the  path  described  by  the  centre  of  gravity  of  one  of  the  bodies 
to  be  required.     We  have 


xy   -ya? 
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and  by  differentiating  equation  (1) 

&c.  =  &c.; 

results  which  may  also  be  obtained  by  a  direct  use  of  Taylor^s 
theorem. 

If  then  the  body  start  from  rest,  the  radius  of  curvature  is 
zero.    But  if  x^'y^"  -  x^"y^'  =  0,  we  have 

To  find  these  differential  coefficients  we  may  proceed  thus. 
Differentiate  each  dynamical  equation  twice  and  then  reduce 
it  to  its  initial  form  by  writing  for  a?,  y,  6,  Ac.  their  initial  values, 
and  for  x\  y,  ff  zero.  Differentiate  each  geometrical  equation 
four  times  and  then  reduce  each  to  its  initial  form.  We  shall 
thus  have  sufficient  equations  to  determine  a?/',  x^",  x^,  &c.,  R^, 
■Ko',  Ho' 9  &c.,  where  B  is  any  one  of  the  unknown  reactions.  It 
'  will  often  be  an  advantage  to  eliminate  the  unknown  reactions 
from  the  equations  before  differentiation.  We  shall  then  have 
only  the  imknown  coefficients  x^',  x^'\  &c.  entering  into  the  equa- 
tions. 

If  we  know  the  direction  of  motion  of  one  of  the  centres 
of  gravity  under  consideration,  we  can  take  the  axis  of  y  a  tangent 

to  its  path.    Then  we  have  p  =  ^ ,  where  a;  is  of  the  second  order, 

!r  of  the  first  order,  of  small  quantities.  We  may  therefore  neg- 
ect  the  squares  of  x  and  the  cubes  of  y.  This  will  greatly  sim- 
plify the  equations.  If  the  body  start  from  rest  we  have  x^  =  0, 
and  if  x^'  =  0,  we  may  then  use  the  formula 


=  3^-0 


^0 


Vi 


171.  Ex.  A  eircvUar  disc  U  hung  up  by  three  equal  strings  a/ttached  to  three 
points  at  equal  distances  in  its  eireumferenee,  and  fastened  to  a  peg  vertically  over 
the  centre  of  the  disc.  One  of  these  strings  is  suddenly  cut.  Determine  the  initial 
circumstances  of  motion. 
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Let  0  he  the  peg,  AB  the  circle  seen  by  an  ^e  in  its  plane.    Let  OA  be  tbe 
string  which  is  cut  and  C  be  the  middle  point  of  the  chord  joining  the  points  of  the 


circle  to  which  the  two  other  strings  are  attached.  Then  the  two  tensions,  each 
equal  to  T,  are  thiooghoni  the  motion  equivalent  to  a  restiltani  tension  It  along  CO. 
If  2a  be  the  angle  between  the  two  strings,  we  have 

Let  2  be  the  length  of  0(7,  p  be  the  angle  00(7,  a  be  the  radius  of  the  disc.  Let 
(as,  y)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  ditplaeed  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  with 
reference  to  the  origin  0,.  x  being  measured  horizontally  to  the  left  and  y  yertically 
downwards.    Let  0  be  the  angle  the  displaced  position  of  the  disc  makes  with  AB. 

By  drawing  the  disc  in  its  displaced  position  it  will  be  seen  that  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  displaced  position  of  (7  are  as- 1  sin /3  cos  ^  and  2f-  Z sin  j8sin ^«  Hence  since 
the  length  00  remains  constant  and  eqnal  to  I  we  haye 

a^ + y*  -  21  sin /5  (05  cos  ^ + y  sin  ^) = P  cos' /3. 

Bnppose  the  initial  tensions  only  to  be  required.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  differ^ 
entiate  this  twice.  Since  we  may  neglect  the  squares  of  smiJl  quantities,  we 
may  omit  s^,  put  cos  ^= 1,  sin  ^=s^.  The  process  of  differentiation-  will  not  then  be 
very  long,  for  it  is  easy  to  see  beforehand  what  terms  will  disappear  when  we  equate 
the  differential  coefficients  (a/,  y',  6^  to  zero,  and  put  for  (x,  y,  6)  their  initial  values 
(0,  icosftO).    We  get 

yo^cos /3=Bin  j8  (V'+ 2ooe/3^o'0« 

This  equation  may  also  be  obtained  by  an  artifioe  which  is  often  useful.  The 
motion  of  G  is  made  up  of  the  motion  of  C  and  the  motion  of  0  relatively  to  C, 
Since  O  begins  to  describe  a  circle  from  rest,  its  acceleration  along  CO  is  zero. 

Again,  the  acceleration  of  0  relatively  to  C  when  resolved  along  CO\aQC  -^ooBfi, 

The  resolved  acceleration  of  (7  is  the  sum' of  these  two,  but  it  lis  albo 

S([o"cosp-a5,>"sin/J. 
Hence  the  equation  follows  at  once. 

In  this  case  we  require  the  differential  equations  only  in  their  initial  form. 
These  are 

mo^^'aitoSinjS 
myo"««flr-ii^,cos/3  V, 

where  m  is  the  mass  of  the  body.    Substituting  in  the  geometrical  equation  we  find 


I 


cos/3 


l+n8in*/9cos*/3 
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The  tension  of  any  string,  before  the  string  OA  was  oat,  may  be  found  by  the 

rules  of  Statics,  and  is  clearly  T.=^  ^    ,  where  7  is  the  angle  AOQ,    Hence  the 

•^     *    8  cos  7  '  ^ 

change  of  tension  can  be  fonnd. 

172.  Ex.  1.  Two  strings  of  equal  length  have  each  an  extremity  tied  to  a 
weight  C  and  their  other  extremities  tied  to  two  points  J,  B  in  the  same  horizontal 
line.    If  one  be  out  the  tension  of  the  other  is  instantaneously  altered  in  the  ratio 

1 :  2  cos*  ^.     [St  Pet.  CoU.] 

Ex.  2.  An  elliptic  lamina  is  supported  with  its  plane  vertical  and  transverse 
axis  horizontal  by  two  weightless  pegs  passing  through  the  foci.    If  one  pin  be 

released  show  that  if  the  eccentricity  of  the  ellipse  be  a/  -= ,  the  pressure  on  the 
other  pin  will  be  initially  unaltered.    [Coll.  Exam.] 

Ex.  3.  Three  equal  particles  X,  J9,  C  repelling  each  other  with  any  forces,  are 
tied  together  by  three  strings  of  unequal  length,  so  as  to  form  a  triangle  right- 
angled  at  ii.  If  the  string  joining  B  and  C  be  cut,  prove  that  the  instantaneous 
changes  of  tension  of  the  strings  joining  BA,  Ci  are  }  Toos  B  and  )  Toos  0  respec- 
tively, where  B  and  C  are  the  angles  opposite  the  strings  joining  OA^  AB  respec* 
tively,  and  T  is  the  repulsive  force  between  B  and  (7. 

Ex.  4.  Two  uniform  equal  rods,  each  of  mass  m,  are  placed  in  the  form  of  the 
letter  X  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane,  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  being  con- 
nected by  equal  strings ;  show  that  whichever  string  be  cut,  the  tension  of  the  other 
is  the  same  function  of  the  inclination  of  the  rods,  and  initially  is  |  m^/  sin  a,  where 
a  is  the  initial  inclination  of  the  rods.    [St  Pet.  Coll.] 

Ex.  5.  A  horizontal  rod  of  mass  m  and  length  2a  hangs  by  two  parallel  strings 
of  length  2a  attached  to  its  ends  :  an  angular  velocity  ta  being  suddenly  conmiuni- 
cated  to  it  about  a  vertical  axis  through  its  centre,  show  that  the  initial  increase 

of  tension  of  either  string  equals  — j-  ,  and  that  the  rod  will  rise  through  a  space 

-A—.    [Coll.  Exam.] 

Ex.  6.  A  particle  is  suspended  by  three  equal  strings  of  length  a  from  three 
points  forming  an  equilateral  triangle  of  side  26  in  a  horizontal  plane.  If  one 
string  be  cut  the  tension  of  eadi  of  the  others  is  instantaneously  changed  in  the 

2(a«-6«)'    ^^^'  Exam.] 

Ex.  7.    A  sphere  resting  on  a  rough  horizontal  plane  is  divided  into  an  infinite 

number  of  solid  lines  and  tied  together  again  with  a  string ;  the  axis  through  which 

.^he  plane  faces  of  tiie  lines  pms  being  vertical.     Show  that  if  the  string  be  cut 

The  pressure  on  the  plane  is  diminished  instantaneously  in  the  ratio  iSr* :  2048. 

[Emm.  Coll.] 
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On  Relative  Motion  or  Moving  Axes, 

173.  In  many  dynamical  problems  the  relative  motion  of 
the  different  bodies  of  the  system  is  frequently  all  that  is  required. 
In  these  cases  it  will  be  an  advantage  if  we  can  determine  this 
without  finding  the  absolute  motion  of  each  body  in  space.  Let 
us  suppose  that  the  motion  relative  to  some  one  body  (A)  is 
required.  There  are  then  two  cases  to  be  considered,  (1)  when 
the  body  (A)  has  a  motion  of  translation  only,  and  (2)  when  it 
has  a  motion  of  rotation  only.  The  case  in  which  the  body  (A) 
has  a  motion  both  of  translation  and  rotation  may  be  regarded 
as  a  combination  of  these  two  cases.  Let  us  consider  these  in 
order. 

174.  Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  motion  of  any  djmamical 
system  relative  to  some  moving  point  G.  We  may  clearly  reduce 
G  to  rest  by  applying  to  every  element  of  the  system  an  accelera- 
tion equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  G.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to 
suppose  that  an  initial  velocity  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  G 
has  been  applied  to  each  element. 

Let /be  the  acceleration  of  G  at  any  time  t  If  every  particle 
m  of  a  body  be  acted  on  by  the  same  accelerating  force  /  parallel 
to  any  given  direction,  it  is  clear  that  these  are  together  equi- 
valent to  a  force  /2m  acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  Hence  to 
reduce  any  point  (7  of  a  system  to  rest,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
apply  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  body  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  the  acceleration  of  C^  a  force  measured  by  Jf/f  where 
M  is  the  mass  of  the  body  and /the  acceleration  of  G. 

The  point  G  may  now  be  taken  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates. 
We  may  also  take  moments  about  it  as  if  it  were  a  point  fixed  in 
space. 

Let  us  consider  the  equation  of  moments  a  little  more  minutely. 
Let  (r,  0)  be  the  polar  co-ordinates  of  any  element  of  a  body 
whose  mass  is  m  referred  to  0  as  origin.     The  accelerations  of 

the  particle  are -i-a  —  rf-^ j  and  "*;5i(^-^)>  along  and  perpen- 
dicular to  the  radius  vector  r.    Taking  moments  about  (7,  we  get 

moment  round  G  of  the  inmressed  forces 
plus  the  moment  round  G  of  the  reversed 
effective  forces  of  G  supposed  to  act  at  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

If  the  point  G  be  fixed  in  the  body  and  move  with  it,  -jr 
will  be  the  same  for  every  element  of  the  body,  and,  as  in  Art.  88, 


d  /  .de\ 
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175.  From  the  general  equation  of  moments  about  a  moving 
point  0  we  learn  that  we  may  use  the  equation 

d(o  _  moment  of  forces  about  G 
dt  ~"  moment  of  inertia  about  G 

in  the  following  cases. 

First  If  the  point  G  be  fixed  both  in  the  body  and  in  space ; 
or,  if  the  point  G  being  fixed  in  the  body  mave  in  space  with 
uniform  velocity ;  for  the  acceleration  of  C  is  zero. 

Secondly.  If  the  point  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity';  for  in  that 
case,  though  the  acceleration  of  G  is  not  zero,  yet  the  moment 
vanishes. 

Thirdly.  If  the  point  G  be  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rota- 
tion*, and  the  motion  be  a  small  oscillation  br  an  initial  motion 
which  starts  from  rest.  At  the  time  t  th«  body  is  turning  about  C> 
and  the  velocity  of  G  is  therefore  zera  At  the  time  t  +  dt,  the 
body  is  turning  about  some  point  G'  very  near  to  G,  Let  (70'=  da, 
then  the  velocity  of  G  is  (doo:  Hence  in  the  time  dt  the  velocity 
of  G  has  increased  from  zero  to  wda-,  therefore  its  acceleration  is 

ft)  -7T  .  To  obtain  the  accurate  equation  of  moments  about  G  we 
must  apply  the  eflfective  force  2m .  o)  -^  in  the  reversed  direction 

at  the  centre  of  gravity.     But  in  small  oscillations  o>  and  -r:  are 

both  small  quantities  whose  squares  and  products  are  to  be 
neglected,  and  in  an  initial  motion  co  is  zero.  Hence  the  moment 
of  this  force  must  be  neglected,  and  tlie  equation  of  motion  will 
be  the  same  as  if  (7  had  been  a  fixed  point. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  we  may  take  moments  about  any 
point  very  near  to  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation,  but  it  will 
usually  be  most  convenient  to  take  moments  about  the  centre  in 
its  disturbed  position.  If  there  be  any  unknown  reactions  at  the 
centre  of  rotation,  their  moments  will  then  be  zero. 

176.  If  the  accurate  equation  of  moments  about  the  instan- 
taneous centre  be  required,  we  may  proceed  thus.  Let  L  be  the 
moment  of  the  impressed  forces  about  the  instantaneous  centre, 

*  If  a  body  be  in  motion  in  ono  plane  it.  is  known  that  the  actual  displaoemeni 
of  every  particle  in  the  time  dt  is  the  same  as  if  the  body  had  been  tamed  through 
some  angle  ujdt  about  some  fixed  point  Q,  This  may  be  proyedin  the  same  way  as 
the  corresponding  proposition  in  Three  Dimensions  is  proved  in  the  next  Chapter. 
See  Art.  183.  The  point  O  is  called  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation,  and  w  is 
called  the  instantaneous  angular  velocity.  See  also  Salmon's  Higher  Plane  Curves^ 
1852,  Arts.  246  and  264. 
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0  the  centre  of  gravity,  r  the  distance  between  the  centre  of 
gravity  and  the  instantaneous  centre  (7,  M  the  mass  of  the  body ; 
then  the  moment  of  the  impressed  forces  and  the  reversed 
effective  forces  about  G  is 

L-Mio^.TCQ&GO*G. 

If  A?  be  the  radius  of  gyration  about  the  centre  of  gravity,  the 
equation  of  motion  becomes 

writing  for  cos  QG'G  its  value  -r- . 

177.  Ex.  1*.  Two  heavy  particles  whose  masses  are  m  and  m'  are  eonneeted  by 
an  inextensihle  string ^  which  is  laid  over  the  vertex  of  a  double  incUned  plane  whose 
mass  is  M,  and  which  is  capable  of  moving  freely  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane. 
Find  the  force  which  must  act  on  the  wedge  that  the  system  may  be  in  a  state  of 
relative  equilibrium. 

Here  it  will  be  conyenient  to  reduce  the  wedge  to  rest  by  applying  to  every 
particle  an  aoceleration  /  equal  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  wedge.  Supposing  this 
done  the  whole  system  is  in  equilfbrium.  If  i^  be  the  required  force,  we  have  by 
r esolTing  horizontally  ( Jf + f» + m')  /=  F, 

Let  a,  o^  be  the  inclinations  of  the  sides  of  the  wedge  to  the  horizontal.  The 
particle  m  is  acted  on  by  m^  vertically  and  m/  horizontally.  Hence  the  tension  of 
the  string  is  m(</sina+/oosa).  By  considering  th&  particle  m\  wo  find  the 
tension  to  be  also  m'  (^  sin  a'  -/cos  a').    Equating  these  two  we  have 

,_m'  sin  a' -  m  sin  a 
•^ ""  in' cos  a' + m  cos  a  ^* 
Hence  F  is  found. 

178.  Ex.  2.  A  cylindrical  cavity  whose  section  is  any  oval  curve  and  whose 
generating  lines  are  horizontal  is  made  in  a  cubical  mass  which  can  slide  freely  on  a 
smooth  horizontal  plane.  The  surface  of  the  cavity  »  perfectly  rough  and  a  sphere  is 
placed  in  it  at  rest  so  that  the  vertical  plane  through  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
mass  and  the  sphere  is  perpendicular  to  the  generating  lines  of  the  cylinder,  A 
momentum  B  is  communicated  to  the  cube  by  a  blow  in  this  vertical  plane.  Find  the 
motion  of  the  sphere  relatively  to  the  cube  and  the  least  value  of  the  blow  that  the 
sphere  may  not  leave  the  surface  of  the  cavity,. 

Simultaneously  with  the  blow  B  there  will  be  an  impulsive  friction  between  the 
cube  and  the  sphere.  Let  if,  m  be  the  masses  of  the  cube  and  sphere,  a  the  radius 
of  the  sphere,  h  its  radius  of  gyration  about  a  diameter.  Let  V^  be  the  initial 
velocity  of  the  cube,  Vq  that  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere  relatively  to  the  cube,  Uq  the 
initial  angular  velocity.  Then  by  reserving  horizontally  for  the  whole  system,  and 
taking  moments  for  the  sphere  alone  about  the  point  of  contact,  we  have 

m(Vo+Vo)-hMV^=£)  . 

a{v^  +  V^)  +  k*ufo=0) ^'' 
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and  Binoe  there  is  no  Bliding 

«o-««o=0 (2). 

To  find  the  snbseqnent  motion,  let  {x,  y)  be  the  co-oitUnates  of  the  centre  of  the 
sphere  referred  to  rectangular  axes  attached  to  the  cubical  mass,  x  being  horizontal 
and  y  vertical,  then  the  equation  to  the  cylindrical  cavity  being  given,  y  is  a  known 
function  of  x.    Let  ^  be  the  angle  the  tangent  to  the  cavity  at  the  point  of  contact 

of  the  sphere  makes  with  the  horizon,  then  tan^=^.    Let  F  be  the  velocity  of 

the  cubical  mass,  then,  by  Art.  131, 


m 


(l+^)+*^=-» w- 


If  To  be  the  initial  vis  viva  and  y^  the  initial  value  of  y,  we  have  by  the  equation 
of  vis  viva 


fit 


where  <a  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  sphere  at  the  time  t.  If  v  be  the  velocity  of 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  relatively  to  the  cube,  we  have  since  there  is  no  sliding 
vsaw.    Eliminating  V  and  «  from  these  equations,  we  have 

(ly.  |(i.t«xv)(i4)  -^[=(7.-% (5). 

where  Cg=  .,  +  2gy^ 

(Jf+f»)|af  +  (if+m)^| 

This  equation  gives  the  motion  of  the  sphere  relatively  to  the  cube. 

To  find  the  pressure  on  the  cube,  let  us  reduce  the  cube  to  rest  Let  R  be  the 
pressure  of  the  sphere  on  the  cube,  then  the  whole  effective  force  on  the  cube  is 
iZ  sin  ^  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x.    By  Art.  174  we  must  therefore  apply  to  every 

'  D      *        f 

particle  an  acceleration  — f^  opposite  to  this  effective  force.    The  sphere  wiU 

AM. 

then  be  acted  on  by  -|Q.i2  sin  ^  in  a  horizontal  direction  in  addition  to  the  reaction 

R,  the  friction  and  its  own  weight.  Besolving  the  forces  on  its  centre  along  a 
normal  to  its  path  we  have 

li^y-irnh'^s^"'''*-^^* <«'• 

where  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere.  Elimi- 
nating  ^  by  the  help  of  the  equation  of  vis  viva,  we  have 

a-2,.,coB,(l.5-?,^)=ili.. (7). 

(1^     ffi  cos'  ^\  /      fn  \ 

1+^-  ~]lj2.^J\^'^M^^^J*  *"^*^  P  ^^^^  not  change  sign,  is 

essentially  a  positive  quantity. 

At  the  point  where  the  sphere  leaves  the  surface  of  the  cavity  R  vanishes. 
Putting  i2s=0,  we  have  an  equation  to  determine  ^  at  this  point,  (7  being  a  known 
function  of  the  initial  conditions.  If  the  sphere  is  to  go  all  round  the  cylindrical 
cavity,  the  values  of  cos  ^  given  by  this  equation  must  be  all  imaginary  or  numeri- 
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cally  greater  than  unity.    If  the  sphere  is  Just  to  go  all  round,  then  R  mnst  he 
positive  throughout  and  must  vanish  at  the  point  where  it  is  least.    In  this  case  we 

haye  JJ  Mid  g  simTdtaneonely  zero.    Diflerentiating  we  have 


illogp  ,  /,     ife* 


m 


M+m 


cos«^)  =  (^,+8-j^cosv)sin^ P)' 


This  equation,  since  p  is  given  as  a  function  of  ^  from  the  equation  to  the  cylinder, 
determines  rf/;  C  Ib  then  Imown  from  (7)  when  Jt  is  put  equal  to  zero,  and  thence 
the  required  value  of  B. 

We  may  notice  that  the  position  of  the  point  at  which  Jt  is  to  be  put  zero  is 
independent  of  the  initial  oonditions,  and  depends  on  the  form  of  the  cavity  and  the 
ratio  of  the  masses  of  the  cube  and  sphere.  This  point  cannot  be  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  cavity  unless  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  cavity  is  at  that  point  a 
maximum  or  minimum.  If  the  section  of  the  cavity  be  a  circle  or  an  ellipse 
having  its  major  axis  horizontal,  then  the  equation  to  find  ^  is  satisfied  only  when 
^=ir.  In  this  case  we  find  as  the  least  value  of  the  blow  j8  to  be  given  to  the  cube 
that  the  sphere  may  go  all  round 

|*=|lf+(Jlf+m)^||.  |4(lf+m)/5+^Jf+(Jlf+m)^)^*|, 

where  a  and  /3  are  the  semi-axes  of  the  ellipse. 

179.  Next,  let  us  consider  the  case  in  which  we  wish  to  refer 
the  motion  to  two  straight  lines  0^,  Orf,  turning  round  a  fixed 
origin  0  with  angular  velocity  o>. 

Let  Ox,  Oy  be  any  fixed  axes  and  let  the  angle  xO^^O.  Let 
f  ■»  OM,  Tf  =  PM  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  P. 

It  is  evident  that  the  motion  of  P  is  made  up  of  the  motions 
of  the  two  points  M,  N  by  simple  addition.     The  resolved  parts  of 

the  velocity  of  M  are  -^  and  f  o)  along  and  perpendicular  to  OM. 


The  resolved  parts  of  the  velocity  of  N  are  in  the  same  way  ^ 

and  ?;«  along  and  perpendicular  to  OK    By  adding  these  with 
their  proper  signs  we  have 
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velocity  of  P\_d^ 
paraDel  to  Of  J  ""  ^  ""  ^^' 


velocity  of  P)      rfi;     ^ 
paraUelto  On]^'^^^''' 


In  the  same  way  by  adding  the  accelerations  of  M  and  N  we 
have 

acceleration  of  PI      ^f      -.  ,     1   cf  .  ^  . 

paxaUel  to  Of)  """d^""^""  "^  di  ^'''^^' 

acceleration  of  P 1      d^rj         ,     -^  ^  /fc«  \ 
paraUelto  Oi?)      d?"^"^  '*^|"S^^®^' 

By  using  these  formulae  instead  of  -^-5-  and  --^  we  may  refer 
the  motion  to  the  moving  axes  Of,  Orj, 

In  a  similar  manner  we  may  use  polar  co-ordinates.    In  this 
case  if  (r,  ^)  be  the  polar  co-ordinates  of  P,  we  have 

acceleration  of  P]      dV        fd<h       \* 
along  rad.  vect.  j      df        \dt        /  ' 


ieratioaofPl      l^K/^       >)> 
.  to  rad.  vect.J     r  dt  {     \dt       J) 


acceleration 
perp 


180.  Ex.  1.  Let  the  axes  0|,  O17  be  oblique  and  make  an  angle  a  with  each 
other,  prove  that  if  the  velocity  be  represented  by  the  two  components  u,  v  parallel 
to  the  axes, 

tt=  tJ  -  ta^eot  a- mi  coseca, 

17= ^+ (071  cot  a+ »{  cosec  a. 

In  this  ease  PM  is  parallel  to  O9.  The  velocities  of  M  and  N"  are  the  same  as 
before.  Their  resnltant  is,  by  the  question,  the  same  as  the  resultant  of  u  and  v. 
By  resolving  in  any  two  directions  and  equating  the  components  we  get  two  equa- 
tions to  find  u  and  v.  The  best  directions  to  resolve  along  are  those  perpendiculsT 
to  0|  and  O17,  for  then  u  a  absent  from  one  of  the  equations  and  v  from  the  other. 
Thus  u  or  V  may  be  found  separately  when  the  other  is  not  wanted. 

Ex.  2,    If  the  acceleration  be  represented  by  the  components  X  and  F,  prove 

X=iy-  -tfucota-A^vooseca, 

•«    dv 

T=  3;  +  on^cot  a+ &ru  cosec  a. 
at 

These  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  way  by  resolving  velocities  and  accelerations 
perpendicular  to  0^  and  Oif, 
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181.  Ex.  A  particle  under  the  action  of  any  forces  moves  on  a  smooth  curve 
which  is  constrained  to  turn  loith  angular  velocity  u  (ibout  a  fixed  axis.  Find  the 
motion  relative  to  the  curve. 

Let  ns  suppose  the  motion  to  be  in  three  dimensions.  Take  the  axis  of  Z  as 
the  fixed  axis,  and  let  the  axes  of  (,  9  be  fixed  relatively  to  the  onrve*  Then  the 
equations  of  motion  are 


(1). 


where  X,  F,  ^  are  the  resolved  parts  of  the  impressed  accelerating  forces  resolved 
parallel  to  the  axes,  Jt  is  the  pressnre  on  the  curve,  and  (2,  fn,  n)  the  direction- 
cosines  of  the  direction  of  R.    Then  since  R  acts  perpendicularly  to  the  cnrve 

ds        ds       ds 
Suppose  the  moving  onrve  to  be  projected  orthogonally  on  the  plane  of  ^,  17,  lot 
<r  be  the  arc  of  the  projection,  and  1/=  -j-  be  the  resolved  part  of  the  velocity  parallel 
to  the  plane  of  projection.    Then  the  equations  may  be  written  in  the  form 

^,=Z+Rn. 

The  two  terms  2wi/  ^  and  -  2un/  ^  may  be  regarded  as  the  resolved  parts  of  a 
foro^  2wf'  acting  in  a  direction  whose  direction-cosines  are 

r—^^      *»*_Z^      •;»— ft 
otf"'  d<r  ' 

These  satisfy  the  equation  ^'^-^^'^+^*^=^' 

Hence  the  force  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  to  the  curve,  and  also  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  of  rotation.  Let  iZ"  be  the  resultant  of  the  reaction  R  «nd  of  the 
force  2un^.  Then  JT  also  acts  perpendicularly  to  the  tangent,  let  (Z",  m'\  n")  be  the 
direction-cosines  of  its  direction. 

The  equations  of  motion  therefore  become 


.(2). 
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These  are  the  eqiiations  of  motion  of  a  particle  moyiiig  on  a  fixed  curve^  and 
acted  on  in  addition  to  the  impressed  forces  by  two  extra  fo'rces,  viz.  (1)  a  foree  mV 
tending  directly  from  the  axis,  where  r  is  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  axis, 

and  (2)  a  force  -^  r  perpendicular  to  the  plane  containing  the  particle  and  the  axis, 

and  tending  opposite  to  the  direction  of  rotation  of  the  curve. 

In  any  particnlar  problem  we  may  therefore  treat  the  curve  as  fixed.  Thus 
suppose  the  curve  to  be  turning  round  the  axis  with  uniform  angular  velocity. 

Then  resolving  along  the  tangent  we  have 

rfw       d«        dy       &    ^^<Ir 

where  r  is  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  axis.    Let  V  be  the  initial  value  of 
V,  ro  that  of  r.    Then 

Let  Vq  be  the  velocity  the  particle  would  have  had  under  the  action  of  the  same 
forces  if  the  curve  had  been  fixed.    Then 

s 

VQ*^r*=2f{Xdx+Ydy-{-Zdz). 

Hence  v'  -  V = <**  (^^  -  V)  • 

The  pressure  on  the  moving  curve  is  not  equal  to  the  pressure  on  the  fixed 
curve.  The  pressure  12  on  the  moving  curve  is  clearly  the  resultant  of  the  pressure 
12'  on  the  fixed  curve,  and  a  pressure  2uv'  acting  perpendicular  both  to  the  curve 
and  to  the  axis  in  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  curve. 

Thus  suppose  the  curve  to  be  plfme  and  revolving  uniformly  about  an  axis  per- 
pendicular to  its  plane,  and  that  there  are  no  impressed  forces.  We  have,  resolving 
along  the  normal, 

-  =  -  w  V  sin  0  +  U*, 
P 

where  0  is  the  angle  r  makes  with  the  tangent.  , 

If  l>  be  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  axis  on  the  tangent,  we  have,  there- 
fore, 

P 

This  example  might  also  have  been  advantageously  solved  by  cylindrical  co-ordi- 
nates. The  fixed  axis  might  be  taken  as  axis  of  z  and  the  proieetion  on  the  plane 
of  xy  referred  to  polar  co-ordinates.  This  method  of  treating  the  question  is  left  to 
the  student  as  an  exercise. 

Ex.    If  w'be  variable,  we  have  in  a  similar  manner 

12  =  -  +  fci«p  +  2<i«;+^  tjr*^p*. 
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EXAMPLES*. 

P     y      1.    A  eircnlar  hoop,  which  is  free  to  move  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane,  carries 

on  it  a  small  ring  -th  of  its  weight,  the  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  two  being 

lu  Initially  the  hoop  is  at  rest  and  the  ring  has  an  angnlar  velocity  fa  abont  the 
centre  of  the  hoop.  Show  that  the  ring  will  be  at  rest  on  the  hoop  after  a  time 
l+« 

^  2.  A  heavy  oironlar  wire  has  its  plane  vertical  and  its  lowest  point  at  a  height 
h  above  a  horizontal  plane.    A  small  ring  is  projected  along  the  wir^  from  its 

highest  point  with  an  angular  velocity  about  its  centre  equal  to  rn  a/  ~  at  the 

instant  that  the  wire  is  let  go.  Show  that  when  the  wire  reaches  the  horizontal 
plane,  the  particle  will  just  have  described  »  revolutions. 

V/^  8.  A  heavy  uniform  sphere  rolls  on  a  rough  plane  and  is  acted  on  by  a  fixed 
centre  of  force  in  the  plane  varying  inversely  as  tiie  square  of  the  distance ;  if  the 
sphere  be  projected  along  the  plane  from  a  given  point  in  it,  in  a  direction  opposite 
to  that  of  the  centre  of  force,  find  the  roughness  of  the  plane  at  any  point,  suppos- 
ing the  whole  of  it  to  be  required, 

^       4.    Two  equal  uniform  rods  c^  length  2a,  loosely  jointed  at  one  extremity,  are 

placed  itymmetrically  upon  a  fixed  smooth  sphere  of  radius  -^ ,  and  raised  into  a 

o 
horizontal  position  so  that  the  hinge  is  in  contact  with  the  sphere.  If  they  be 
allowed  to  descend  under  the  action  of  gravity,  show  that,  when  they  are  first  at 
rest,  they  are  inclined  at  an  angle  cos~^  \  to  the  horizon,  that  the  points  of  contact 
with  the  sphere  are  the  centres  of  oscillation  of  the  rods  relatively  to  the  hinge, 
that  the  pressure  on  the  sphere  at  each  p6int  of  contact  equals  one-fourth  the 
weight  of  either  rod,  and  that  there  is  no  strain  on  the  hinge. 

5.  Two  circular  discs  are  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane;  one,  whose  radius  is  » 
times  that  of  the  other,  is  fixed:  an  elastic  string  wraps  round  them  so  that  those 
portions  of  it  not  in  oont^urt  with  the  discs  are  common  interior  tangents,  the 
natural  length  of  the  string  being  the  sum  of  the  circumferences.  The  moveable 
disc  is  drawn  from  the  other  till  the  tension  of  the  string  is  T,  prove  that  if  it  be 
now  let  go,  the  velocity  acquired  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  fixed  disc 

^^  ^  \  \I  — » where  m  is  the  mass  of  the  moving  disc,  X  the  modu- 

lus hi  elasticity,  a  the  zadlus  of  the  moving  disc. 

^/  6.  Two  straight  equal  and  uniform  rods  are  connected  at  their  ends  by  two 
strings  of  equal  length  a,  so  as  to  form  a  parallelogram.  One  rod  is  supported  at 
its  centre  by  a  fixed  axis  about  which  it  can  turn  freely,  this  axis  being  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  of  motion  which  is  vertical.  Show  that  the  middle  point  of  the 
lower  rod  will  oscillate  in  the  same  way  as  a  simple  pendulum  of  length  a,  and  that 
the  angulaT  motion  of  the  rods  is  independent  of  this  oscillation. 

*  These  examples  are  taken  from  the  Examination  Papers  which  have  been  set 
in  the  University  and  in  the  Colleges. 


s/ 
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7.  A  fine  string  is  attached  to  two  points  ^,  ^  in  the  same  horizontal  plane, 
and  carries  a  weight  W  at  its  middle  point.  A  rod  whose  length  is  AB  and  weight 
IT,  has  a  ring  at  either  end,  through  which  the  string  passes,  and  is  let  fall  from 
the  position  AB.  Show  that  the  string  mast  be  at  least  \  AB^vdl  order  that  the 
weight  may  ever  reach  the  rod« 

Also  if  the  system  be  in  equilibrium,  and  the  weight  be  slightly  and  yertioally 
displaced,  the  time  of  its  small  oscillations  is  2r  .  /-~L . 

8.  A  fine  thread  is  enclosed  in  a  smooth  circular  tube  which  rotates  freely 
about  a  yertical  diameter ;  prove  that,  in  the  position  of  relative  equilibrium,  the 
inclination  (^)  to  the  vertical,  of  the  diameter  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 

thread,  wfll  be  given  by  the  equation  ^B=-J—^,  ,here  «  U  the  angular. 

velocity  of  the  tube,  a  its  radius,  and  2a^  the  length  of  the  thread.    Explain  the 
case  in  which  the  value  of  aw*  cos  /3  lies  between  g  and  -  g, 

9.  A  smooth  wire  without  inertia  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  helix  which  is 
capable  of  revolving  about  a  vertical  axis  coinciding  with  a  generating  line  of  the 
cylinder  on  which  it  is  traced.  A  small  heavy  ring  slides  down  the  helix,  starting 
from  a  point  in  which  this  vertical  axis  meets  the  helix:  prove  that  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  helix  will  be  a  maximum  when  it  has  turned  through  an  angle  B 
given  by  the  equation  cos*  ^+tan*  a+  9  sin  20=0,  a  being  the  inclination  of  the 
helix  to  the  horizon, 

10.  A  sphericfd  hollow  of  radius  a  is  made  in  a  cube  of  glass  of  mass  Jf,  and  a 
particle  of  mass  m  is  placed  within.  The  cnbe  is  then  set  in  motion  on  a  smooth 
horizontal  plane  so  that  the  particle  just  gets  round  the  sphere,  remaining  in  co^- 

Ml. 

tact  with  it.    If  the  velocity  of  projection  be  F,  prove  that  r*= hag-^iag  — . 

11.  A  perfectly  rough  ball  is  placed  within  a  hollow  cylindrical  garden-roller  at 
its  lowest  point,  and  tiie  roller  is  then  drawn  along  a  lev^  walk  with  a  unifoim 
velocity  F.  Show  that  the  ball  will  roU  quite  round  the  interior  of  the  roller,  if 
F'  be  >  V  p  (6  -  a),  a  being  the  radius  of  the  ball,  and  &  of  the  roller. 

12.  AB^  BC  are  two  equal  uniform  rods  loosely  jointed  at  B,  and  moving  with 
the  same  velocity  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  their  length  ;  if  the  end  A  be  sud- 
denly fixed,  show  that  the  ioitial  angular  velocity  of  ilB  is  three  times  that  of  BC, 
Also  show  that  in  (he  subsequent  motion  of  the  rods,  the  greatest  angle  between 
them  equals  co8~^},  and  that  when  they  are  next  in  a  straight  line,  the  angular 
velocify  of  BC  is  nme  times  that  of  AB. 

13.  Three  equal  heavy  uniform*  beams  jointed  together  are  laid  in  the  same 
right  line  on  a  smooth  table,  and  a  given  horizontal  impulse  is  applied  at  the 
middle  point  of  the  centre  beam  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  length  ;,^ow 
that  the  instantaneous  impulse  on  each  of  the  other  beams  is  one-sixth  of  the  given 
impulse. 

14.  Three  beams  of  like  substance,  joined  together  so  as  to  form  one  beam, 
are  laid  on  a  smooth  horizontal  table.  The  two  extreme  beams  are  equal  in  length, 
and  one  of  them  receives  a  blow  at  its  free  extremity  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
its  length.  Determine  the  length  of  the  middle  beam  in  order  that  the  greatest 
possible  angular  velocity  may  be  given  to  the  third. 


* 
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JRetuli,  If  m  be  the  mass  of  either  of  the  outer  rods,  pm  that  of  the  Ixiner  rod, 
P  the  momentum  of  the  blow,  a  the  angnlar  Telocity  commonicated  to  the  third 

W)d,  then  mau  (  «  +  «  +  "g  )  =^'    Hence  when  w  is  a  maximum  /3= Jj^/sT 

15.  Two  rough  rods  A,  B  are  placed  parallel  to  each  other  and  in  the  same 
horizontal  plane.  Another  rough  rod  C  is  laid  across  them  at  right  angles,  its 
centre  of  gravity  being  half  way  between  them.  If  C7  be  raised  through  any  angle  a 
and  let  fall,  determine  the  conditions  that  it  may  oscillate,  and  show  that  if  its 
length  be  equal  to  twice  the  distance  between  A  and  B^  the  angle  0  through  which 

it  will  rise  in  the  n^^  oscillation  is  given  by  the  equation  sintf=(-]    .sin  a. 

16.  A  rod  moveable  in  a  vertical  plane  about  a  hinge  at  its  upper  end  has  a 
given  uniform  rod  attached  to  its  lower  end  by  a  hinge  about  which  it  can  turn 
freely  in  the  same  vertical  plane  as  the  upper  rod ;  at  what  point  must  the  lower 
rod  be  struck  horizontally  in  that  same  vertical  plane  that  the  upper  rod  may 
initially  be  unaffected  by  the  blow  ? 

17.  A  ball  spinning  about  a  vertical  axis  moves  on  a  smooth  table  and  impinges 
directly  on  a  perfectly  rough  vertical  cushion;  show  that  the  vis  viva  of  the  ball  is 

diminished  in  the  ratio  10  + 14  tan'  0  :  -^  +  49  tan'  ^,  where  « is  the  elasticity  of  the 

ball  and  $  the  angle  of  reflexion.  , 

18.  A  ihoml>us  is  formed  of  four  rigid  uniform  rods,  each  of  length  2a,  freely 
jointed  at  their  extremities.  If  the  rhombus  be  laid  on  a  smooth  horizontal  table 
and  a  blow  be  applied  at  right  angles  to  any  one  of  the  rods,  the  rhombus  wiU  begin 
to  move  as  a  rigid  body  if  the  blow  be  applied  at  a  point  distant  a  (1  -  cos  a)  from 
an  acute  angle,  where  ^i  is  the  acute  angle. 

19.  A  rectangle  is  formed  of  four  uniform  rods  of  lengths  2a  and  26  respectively, 
which  are  connected  by  hinges  at  their  ends.  The  rectangle  is  revolving  about  its 
centre  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane  with  an  angular  velocity  n,  when  a  point  in 
one  of  the  sides  of  lengfth  2a  suddenly  becomes  fixed.    Show  that  the  angular 

velocity  of  the  sides  of  length  25  immediately  becomes  ^ j^  n.    Find  also  the 

oa  +  4o 

change  in  the  angular  velocity  ci  the  other  sides  and  the  impulsive  action  at  the 

point  which  becomes  fixed. 

20.  Three  equal  uniform  inelastic  rods  loosely  jointed  together  are  laid  in  a 

straight  line  on  a  smooth  horizontal  table,  and  Ihe  two  outer  ones  are  set  in 

motion  about  the  ends  of  the  middle  one  with  equal  angular  velocities  (1)  in  the 

same  direction  and  (2)  in  opposite  directions.    Prove  that  in  the  first  case,  when 

the  outer  rods  make  the  greatest  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  middle  one  pro- 

4w 
duoed  on  each  side  the  common  aflgnlar  velocity  of  the  three  is  -=- ,  and  in  the 

second  case  after  the  impact  of  the  two  outer  rods  the  triangle  formed  by  them  wUl 

move  with  uniform  velocity  —^ ,  2a  being  the  length  of  each  rod. 

o 

21.  An  equilateral  triangle  formed  of  three  equal  heavy  uniform  rods  of  length 
a  hinged  at  their  extremities  is  held  in  a  vertical  plane  with  one  side  horizontal  and 
the  vertex  downwards.    If  after  falling  through  any  height,  the  jniddle  soint  of  the 

R.  D.  11 
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npper  rod  be  snddenly  stopped,  the  impulsive  strains  on  the  npper  and  lower  hinges 
will  be  in  the  ratio  of  ^13  to  1.    If  the  lower  hinge  would  jnst  break  if  the  system 

fell  through  a  height  —p. ,  prove  that  if  the  system  fell  through  a  height  — ^  the 
lower  rods  would  jost  swing  through  two  right  angles.  * 

y/       22.    A  perfectly  rough  and  rigid  hoop  rolling  down  an  inclined  plane  comes  in 
contact  with  an  obstacle  in  the  shape  of  a  spike.     Show  that  if  the  radius  of  the 

hoop=r,  height  of  spike  above  the  plane  ^  &nd  F=  velocity  jnst  before  impact,  then 

the  condition  that  the  hoop  will  snrmoont  the  spike  is  F*>  V^|l^-Bii^(a+^]|, 
a  being  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizon. 

Show  that  unless  V*<^ gr.fonia-v^)  ^  the  hoop  will  not  remain  in  contact 
with  the  spike  at  aU. 

If  this  inequality  be  satisfied  the  hoop  will  leave  the  spike  when  the  diameter 
through  the  point  of  contact  makes  an  angle  with  the  horizon 


°^^'^  \k 
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23.  A  flat  circular  disc  of  radius  a  is  projected  on  a  rough  horizontal  table, 
which  is  such  that  the  friction  upon  an  element  a  is  cV  ma  where  V  is  the  velocity 
of  the  element,  m  the  mass  of  a  unit  of  area :  find  the  path  of  the  centre  of  the  disc. 

If  the  initial  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
disc  be  tto»o*  pi^ove  that  the  velocity  u  and  angular  velocity  ta  at  any  subsequent 


tim«  BatiBfy  the  relation  (g^I^.)'  =  ^  • 


y  24.  A  heavy  circular  lamina  of  radius  a  and  mass  M  rolls  on  the  inside  of  a 
rough  circular  arc  of  twice  its  radius  fixed  in  a  vertical  plane.  Find  the  motion. 
If  the  lamina  be  placed  at  rest  in  contact  with  the  lowest  point,  the  impulse  which 
must  be  applied  horizontally  that  it  may  rise  as  high  as  possible  (not  going  all 

round),  without  falling  off,  is  Mj^ag* 

^  25.  A  string  without  weight  is  coiled  round  a  rough  horizontal  cylinder,  of 
which  the  mass  is  M  and  radius  a,  and  which  is  capable  of  turning  round  its  axis. 
To  the  free  extremity  of  the  string  is  attached  a  chain  of  which  the  mass  is  m  and 
the  length  l\  if  the  chain  be  gathered  close  up  and  then  let  go,  prove  that  if  B  be 
the  angle  through  which  the  cylinder  has  turned  after  a  time  i  before  the  chain  is 

fully  stretched,  lfa«  =  y  (^'-o^^  . 

26.  Two  equal  rods  AG^  BC^  are  freely  connected  at  (7,  and  hooked  to  A  and  B, 
two  points  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  each  rod  being  then  inclined  at  an  angle  a  to 
the  horizon.    The  hook  B  suddenly  giving  way,  prove  that  the  direction  of  the  strain 

at  C  is  instantaneously  shifted  through  an  angle  tan"^  ( q — s =-  .  5—: :: —  )  • 

''  00  ^l  +  6cos«o    Ssmaoosay 
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27.  Two  partieles  Ay  B  are  connected  by  a  fine  string;  A  rests  on  a  rough  hori- 
zontal table  and  B  hangs  yertlcally  at  a  distance  I  below  the  edge  of  the  table.  If 
^  be  on  the  point  of  motion  and  B  be  projected  horliontally  ¥rith  a  yelooity  u,  show 

that  A  will  begin  to  moye  with  acceleration  -^  -r- ,  and  that  the  initial  radios  of 

eurvatnre  of  B*b  path  will  he  (ji-k-1)  I,  where  fi  is  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

28.  Two  particles  (m,  m')  are  connected  by  a  siring  passing  through  a  small 
fixed  ring  and  are  held  so  that  the  string  is  horizontal;  their  distances  from  the 
ring  being  a  and  a\  they  are  let  go.    Ji  p,  //  he  the  initial  radii  of  ourvatore  of 

their  paths,  prove  that  -  =  -; ,  and  -  +  -=-  +  -,, 
*^  P      P  p     p      a     a 

/  29.  A  sphere  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  not  in  its  centre  is  placed  on  a  rongh 
table ;  the  coefficient  of  friction  being  ^  determine  whether  it  will  begin  to  slide  or 
to  roll. 

80.  A  circular  ring  is  fixed  in  a  vertical  position  npon  a  smooth  horizontal 
plane,  and  a  small  ring  is  placed  on  the  circle,  and  attached  to  the  highest  point 
by  a  string,  which  snbtends  an  angle  a  at  the  centre ;  prove  that  if  the  string  be  cnt 
and  the  circle  left  free,  the  pressures  on  the  ring  before  and  after  the  string  is  out 
are  in  the  ratio  If +m  sin^  a  :  If  cos  a,  m  and  if  being  the  masses  of  the  ring  and 
circle. 

81.  One  extremity  (7  of  a  rod  is  made  to  revolve  with  uniform  angular  velocity 
n  in  the  circumference  of  a  circle  of  radius  a,  while  the  rod  itself  is  made  to  revolve 
in  the  opposite  direction  with  the  same  angular  velocity  about  that  extremity.  The 
rod  initially  coincides  with  a  diameter,  and  a  smooth  ring  capable  of  sliding  freely 
along  the  rod  is  placed  at  the  centre  of  the  circle.    If  r  be  the  distance  of  the  ring 

from  C  at  the  time  f,  prove  r=-=-  (e^ +«"*<) +^  cos  2nt. 

0  o 

82.  Two  equal  uniform  rods  of  length  2a  are  joined  together  by  a  hinge  at  one 
extremity,  their  other  extremities  being  connected  by  an  inextensible  string  of  length 
2Z.  The  system  rests  upon  two  smooth  pegs  in  the  same  horizontal  line,  distant  2c 
from  each  other.    If  the  string  be  cut  prove  that  the  initial  angular  acceleration  of 

either  rod  wiU  be  gga^   tw/„,/ 

^  88.  A  smooth  horizontal  disc  revolves  with  angular  velocity  tj^  about  a  verti- 
cal axis  at  which  is  placed  a  material  particle  attracted  to  a  certain  point  of  the  disc 
by  a  force  whose  acceleration  is  /k x  distance;  prove  that  the  path  on  the  disc  will 
be  a  cycloid. 
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MOTION  OF  A  RIGID  BODY  IK  THBEE  DDfEKSIONS. 


Translation  and  Rotation. 

182.  If  the  particles  of  a  body  be  rigidly  connected,  then 
whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  motion  generated  by  the  forces, 
there  must  be  some  general  relations  between  the  motions  of  the 
particles  of  the  body.  These  must  be  such  that  if  the  motion  of 
three  points  not  in  the  same  straight  line  be  known,  that  of  every 
other  point  may  be  deduced.  It  will  then  in  the  first  place  be 
our  object  to  consider  the  general  character  of  the  motion  of 
a  rigid  body  apart  from  the  forces  that  produce  it,  and  to  reduce 
the  determination  of  the  motion  of  every  particle  to  as  few  in- 
dependent quantities  as  possible:  and  in  the  second  place  we 
shall  consider  how  when  the  forces  are  given  these  independent 
quantities  may  be  found. 

183.  One  point  of  a  moving  rigid  body  being  fixed,  it  is  re- 
quired to  deduce  the  general  relations  between  the  motions  of  the 
other  points  of  the  body. 

Let  0  be  the  fixed  point  and  let  it  be  taken  as  the  centre  of 
a  moveable  sphere  which  we  shall  suppose  fixed  in  the  body. 
Let  the  radius  vector  to  any  point  Q  of  the  body  cut  the  sphere 
in  P,  then  the  motion  of  every  point  Q  of  the  body  will  be  repre- 
sented by  that  of  P. 

If  the  displacements  of  two  points  A,  B,  on  the  sphere  in  any 
time  be  ^ven  as  AA',  Bff,  then  clearly  the  displacement  of  any 
other  pomt  P  on  the  sphere  may  be  found  by  constructing  on 
A'B*  as  base  a  triangle  APB  similar  and  equal  to  APB.  Then 
PP  will  represent  the  displacement  of  P.  It  may  be  assumed  as 
evident,  or  it  may  be  proved  as  in  Euclid,  that  on  the  same  base 
and  on  the  same  side  of  it  there  cannot  be  two  triangles  on  the 
same  sphere,  which  have  their  sides  terminated  in  one  extremity 
of  the  base  equal  to  one  another,  and  likewise  those  terminated  in 
the  other  extremity. 

Let  D  and  E  be  the  middle  points  of  the  arcs  AA^  BS,  and 
let  BC^  EC  he  arcs  of  great  circles  drawn  perpendicular  to  AA\ 
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BS  respectively.     Then  clearly  GA  =  GAl  and  (3B=  CB',  and 

therefore  since  the  bases  AB^  A!B  are  equal,  the  two  triangles  j 


AGBy  AGS  are  equal  and  similar.  Hence  the  displacement  of 
G  is  zero.  Also  it  is  evident  since  the  displacements  of  0  and  G 
are  zero,  that  the  displacement  of  every  point  in  the  straight  line 
0G\&  also  zero. 

Hence  a  body  may  he  hroughifrom  any  position,  whiok  we  may 
call  AB,  into  another  A'B'  hy  a  rotation  about  OC  as  an  axis 
thr<mgh  an  angle  FCP'  svch  that  amy  one  point  P  is  hrouakt  into 
coincidence  wim  its  new  position  P'.  Then  every  point  of  the  body 
will  be  brought  from  its  first  to  its  final  position^ 

184.    A  body  ifl  reforred  to  reotangnlar  axes  «,  y,  sv  and  the        \  ai    •/    j 

origin  remaining  the  same  the  axes  are  ohanged  to  a^,  }f,  ^,  aocoxd-  -  '    - 

ing  to  the  scheme  in  the  margin^     Bhow  that  this  is  eqniTalent  ^ 

to  tnming  the  body  round  an  axis  whose  equations  are  any  two  V 

of  the  foUowing  three:  s 

(Oj  - 1) «  +  o^  +  a,sa  (V 
6i«+{6,-l)y+5gt=0, 

Cia5+^  +  (Ci-l)«=0, 

through  an  angle  0,  where 

8-4sin*^=ai+&s+6t' 

What  is  the  condition  that  these  three  equations  are  consistent  f 

Take  two  points  one  on  eadi  of  the  axes  of  z  and  i^  at  a  distance  h  from  the 
origin.     Their  co-ordinates  are  (0,  0,  A)  (o^A,  hji,  eji)  therefore  thdr  distance  is 

sl2{l-e^ht'  Butitisalso2Asin7Bin^;  •*.  2sin*-sin>Ysl-e^    We  haye  1^ 

$  e 

similar  reasoning  2  sin* ^  sin*  a=l-ai  and  2  sin*gein'/3»  1-^11  whence  the  equa* 
t>on«tO'find  0  follows  at  once. 

18o.  When  a  body  is  in  motion  we  have  to  consider  not 
merely  its  first  and  last  positions,  but  also  the  intermediate  posi* 
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tions.  Let  us  then  suppose  AB,  AS  to  be  two  positions  at  any 
indefinitely  small  interval  of  time  dt.  We  see  that  when  a  body 
moves  about  a  fixed  point  0,  there  is,  at  every  instant  of  the 
motion,  a  straight  line  0(7,  such  that  the  displacement  of  every 
point  in  it  during  an  indefinitely  short  time  dt  is  zero.  This 
straight  line  is  called  the  instantaneous  axis. 

Let  dO  be  the  angle  through  which  the  body  must  be  turned 
round  the  instantaneous  axis  to  bring  any  point  P  from  its  posi- 
tion at  the  time  t  to  its  position  at  the  time  t  4  dt,  then  the 
ultimat-e  ratio  of  dO  to  dt  is  called  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
body  about  the  instantaneous  axis.  The  angular  velocity  may 
also  be  defined  as  the  angle  through  which  the  body  would  turn 
in  a  unit  of  time  if  it  continued  to  turn  uniformly  about  the 
same  axis  throughout  that  unit  with  the  angular  velocity  it  had 
at  the  proposed  instant. 

186.  Let  us  now  remove  the  restriction  that  the  body  is 
moving  with  some  one  point  fixed.  We  may  establish  the  fol- 
lowing proposition. 

Every  displacement  of  a  rigid  body  may  be  represented  by  a 
tomhinatUm  of  the  two  following  motions,  (l)  a  motion  of  trans- 
lation whereby  every  particle  is  moved  parallel  to  ilie  direction  of 
motion  of  any  assumed  point  P  rigidly  connected  with  iJie  body 
and  through  the  same  space.  (2)  A  motion  of  rotation  of  the  whole 
body  about  some  axis  through  this  assumed  point  P. 

It  is  evident  that  the  change  of  position  may  be  effected  by 
moving  P  from  its  old  to  its  new  position  P*  by  a  motion  of  trans- 
lation and  then  retaining  P*  as  a  fixed  point  by  moving  any  two 
points  of  the  body  not  in  one  straight  line  with  P  into  their 
final  positions.  This  last  motion  has  been  proved  to  be  equivalent 
to  a  rotation  about  some  axis  through  P'. 

Since  these  motions  are  quite  independent,  it  is  evident  that 
their  order  may  be  reversed,  i.  e.  we  may  rotate  the  body  first  and 
then  translate  it.  We  may  even  suppose  them  to  take  place 
simultaneously. 

It  is  clear  that  any  point  P  of  the  body  may  be  chosen  as  the 
base  point  of  the  double  operation.  Hence  the  given  displace- 
ment may  be  constructed  in  an  infinite  variety  of  ways. 

187.  To  find  the  relations  between  the  axes  and  angles  of  retor- 
tion when  diffei'ent  points  P,  Q  are  chosen  as  bases. 

Let  the  displacement  of  the  body  be  represented  by  a  rotation 
0  about  an  axis  PR  and  a  translation  PjP.  Let  the  same  dis- 
placement be  also  represented  by  a  rotation  ff  about  an  axis  Q8 
and  a  translation  QQ.     It  is  clear  that  any  point  has  two  dis- 
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placements,  (1)  a  translation  equal  and  parallel  to  PP,  and  (2)  a 
rotation  through  an  arc  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
rotation  PR.  This  second  displacement  is  zero  only  when  the 
point  is  on  the  axis  PR.  Hence  the  only  points  whose  displace- 
ments are  the  same  as  the  base  point  lie  on  the  axis  of  rotation 
corresponding  to  that  base  point  Through  the  second  base  point 
Q  draw  a  parallel  to  PR.  Then  for  all  points  in  this  parallel,  the 
displacements  due  to  the  translation  PP,  and  the  rotation  0 
round  PRy  are  the  same  as  the  corresponding  displacements  for 
the  point  Q,  Hence  this  parallel  must  be  the  axis  of  rotation 
corresponding  to  the  base  point  Q.  We  infer  that  the  axes  of 
rotation  corresponding  to  all  hose  points  are  parallel. 

188.  The  axes  of  rotation  at  P  and  Q  having  been  proved 
parallel,  let  a  be  the  distance  between  them.  The  rotation  0 
about  PR  will  cause  Q  to  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle  of  radius  a 

and  angle  0,  the  chord  Qq  of  this  arc  is  2a  sin  ^  and  is  the  dis- 
placement due  to  rotation.  The  whole  displacement  of  Q  is  the 
resultant  of  Qq  and  the  displacement  of  P.  In  the  same  way  the 
rotation  0*  about  Q8  will  cause  P  to  describe  an  arc,  whose  chord 

i^  is  equal  to  2a  sin  -^ ,    The  whole  displacement  of  P  is  the 

resultant  of  Pp  and  the  displacement  of  Q.  But  if  the  displace- 
ment of  Q  is  equal  to  that  of  P  together  with  Qq,  and  the  dis- 
placement of  P  is  equal  to  that  of  Q  together  with  Pp,  we  must 
have  Pp  and  Qq  equal  and  opposite.  This  requires  that  the  two 
rotations  0y  &  about  PR  and  QS  should  be  equal  and  in  the  same 
direction.  We  infer  that  the  angles  of  rotation  corresponding  to 
all  hose  points  are  equal. 

189.  Since  the  translation  ^^  is  the  resultant  of  PP  and 
Qq,  we  may  by  this  theorem  find  both  the  translation  and  rotation 
corresponding  to  any  proposed  base  point  Q  when  those  for  P  are 
given. 

Since  Qq,  the  displacement  due  to  rotation  round  PR,  is  per- 
pendicular to  PR,  the  projection  o{  QQf  on  the  axis  of  rotation  is 
the  same  as  that  of  PP.  Hence  the  projections  on  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion oftke  displacements  of  all  points  of  the  body  are  equal. 

190.  An  important  case  is  that  in  which  the  displacement  is 
a  simple  rotation  0  about  an  axis  PR  without  any  translation.  If 
any  point  Q  distant  a  from  PR  be  chosen  as  the  base,  the  same 
displacement  is  represented  by  a  translation  of  Q  through  a  chord 

6  nr  -^  0 

Qq  =  2a  sin  ^in  a,  direction  making  an  angle  — q—  with  the  plane 
QPR  and  a  rotation  which  must  be  equal  to  0  about  an  axis  which 
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must  be  parallel  to  PB.  Hence  a  rotation  about  any  axis  may  he 
replo/ced  by  an  equal  rotation  about  any  parallel  cuds  together  with 
a  motion  of  translation. 

191.  When  the  rotation  is  indefinitely  small,  the  proposition 
can  be  enunciated  thus,  a  motion  of  rotation  mdt  about  an  axis 
PM  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  motion  of  rotation  about  any  parallel 
axis  Q8f  distant  a  from  PB,  together  with  a  motion  of  translation 
aadt  perpendicular  to  the  plane  containing  the  axes  and  in  the 
direction  in  which  Q8  moves. 

192.  It  is  often  important  to  choose  the  base  point  so  that 
the  direction  of  translation  may  coincide  with  the  axis  of  rotation. 
Let  us  consider  how  this  may  be  done. 

Let  the  given  displacement  of  the  body  be  represented  by  a 
rotation  6  about  PB,  and  a  translation  PP\  Draw  P'JV  perpendi- 
cular to  PB.  If  possible  let  this  same  displacement  be  represented 
by  a  rotation  about  an  axis  QS,  and  a  translation  QQ'  along  Q8. 
By  Arts.  187  and  188  Q8  must  be  parallel  to  PB  and  the  rotation 
about  it  must  be  0.  This  translation  will  move  P  a  length  QQ^ 
along  PB,  and  the  rotation  about  Q8  will  move  P  along  an  arc 
perpendicular  to  PB.  Hence  QQf  must  equal  PiV  and  JVP'  must 
be  the  chord  of  the  arc.  It  follows  that  Q8  must  lie  on  a  plane 
bisecting  NP  at  right  angles  and  at  a  distance  a  £com  PB  where 

NP'  =s  2a  sin  ^ ,  ov,  whioh  is  more  convenient,  at  a  distance  y  from 

the  plane  NPP  where  NP  =  2y  tan  ^ .    The  rotation  0  round  Q8 

is  to  bring  N\^P  and  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  rotation  0 
round  PB.    Hence  the  distance  y  must  be  measured  from  the 
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middle  point  of  NP'  in  the  direction  in  whicli  that  middle  point 
is  moved  by  its  rotation  round  PR, 

Having  found  the  only  possible  position  of  Q8,  it  remains  to 
show  that  the  displacement  of  Q  is  really  along  Q8.  The  rotation 
6  round  PR  will  cause  Q  to  describe  an  arc  whose  chord  Qq  is 

parallel  to  P^N  and  equal  to  2a  sin  ^ .      The  chord  Qj  is  therefore 

equal  to  NP,  and  the  translation  NP'  brings  q  back  to  its  position 
at  Q.  Hence  Q  is  only  moved  by  the  translation  PN,  ie.  Q  is 
moved  along  QS. 

193.  It  follows  from  this  reasoning  that  any  displacement  of 
a  body  can  be  represented  by  a  rotation  about  some  straight  line 
and  a  tr^tnslation  parallel  to  that  straight  line.  This  mode  of  con- 
structing the  displacement  is  called  a  screw.  The  straight  line  is 
sometimes  cidled  the  central  axis  and  sometimes  the  aais  of  the 
screw.  The  ratio  of  the  translation  to  the  angle  of  rotation  is 
called  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 

194.  The  same  displacement  of  a  body  cannot  be  constructed 
by  two  difiEerent  screws.  For  if  possible  let  there  be  two  central 
axes  ABy  CD.  Then  AB  and  CD  by  Art.  187  are  parallel.  The 
displacement  of  any  point  Q  on  CD  is  found  by  turning  the  body 
round  AB  and  moving  it  parallel  to  AB,  hence  Q  has  a  displace- 
ment perpendicular  to  the  plane  AB'Q  and  therefbre  cannot  move 
only  along  CD. 

195.  When  the  rotations  are  indefinitely  small^  the  construc- 
tion to  find  the  central  axis  may  be  simply  stated  thus.  Let  the 
displacement  be  represented*  by  a  rotation  (odt  about  an  axis  PR 
and  a  translation  Vdt  in  the  direction  PP.    Measure  a  distance 

y  =s from  P  perpendicular  to  the  plane  jPJRB  on  that 

side  of  the  plane  towards  which  P'  is  moving..  A  parallel  to  PR 
through  the  extremity  of  jif  is  the  central  axis. 

196.  Ex.  1.  QlTen  the  dzsplaoements  AA',  BB^\  CC*  of  three  poihtB  of  a  body 
in  direotion  and  magnitude,  bat  not  necessarily  in  position,  find'  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  rotation  corresponding  to  any  base  point  P. 

Throogh  any  assnmed  point  O  draw  Oct,  0/3,  Oy  parallel  and  equal  to  AA\  BB', 
CC.^  If  0/>  be  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  &e  profectlons  of  Oa,  Op,  Oy 
on  Op  are  aU  equal.  Hence  Op  is  the  perpendionlar-  drawn  from  0  on  the  plane 
apy.  This  also  shows  that  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation  is  the  same  for  all 
base  points. 

Ex.  2.  If  in  the  last  example  the  motion  be  referred  to  the  central  axis,  find 
the  translation  along  it. 

It  is  clearly  eqaal  to  Op, 
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Ex.  8.  Given  the  displacemeDts  AA\  Bff  of  two  points  A,  B  of  the  body  and 
the  direction  of  the  central  axis,  find  the  position  of  the  central  axis.  Draw  planes 
through  AA%  BB'  parallel  to  the  central  axis.  Bisect  AA'^  BB^hj  planes  perpen- 
dicular to  these  planes  respectively  and  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  central  axis. 
These  two  last  planes  intersect  in  the  central  axis. 


Composition  of  Rotations. 

197.  It  is  often  necessary  to  compound  rotations  about  axes 
OA,  OB  which  meet  at  a  point  0.  But  as  the  only  case  which 
occurs  in  Rigid  Dynamics  is  that  in  which  these  rotations  are 
indefinitely  small  we  shall  first  consider  this  case  with  some  par- 
ticularity, and  then  indicate  geoerally  the  mode  of  proceeding 
when  the  rotations  are  of  finite  magnitude. 

198.  To  explain  what  is  meant  by  a  body  having  angular 
velocities  about  more  than  one  ojcis  at  the  same  time. 

A  body  in  motion  is  said  to  have  an  angular  velocity  <a  about 
a  straight  line,  when,  the  body  being  turned  round  this  straight 
line  through  an  angle  €odt,  every  point  of  the  body  is  brought 
from  its  position  at  the  time  t  to  its  position  at  the  time  t  +  dt 

Suppose  that  during  three  successive  intervals  each  of  time  dt, 
the  body  is  turned  successively  round  three  dififerent  straight  lines 
OA,  OB,  OC  meeting  at  a  point  0  through  angles  (o^dt,  cojlt, 
wjit  Then  we  shall  first  prove  that  the  final  position  is  the  same 
in  whatever  order  these  rotations  are  effected.  Let  P  be  any 
point.in  the  body,  and  let  its  distances  from  OA,  OB,  00,  respect- 
ively be  r^,  r,,  r^.  First  let  the  body  be  turned  round  OA,  then 
P  receives  a  displacement  w^r^t  By  this  motion  let  r,  be  in- 
creased to  Tj  +  rfr,,  then  the  displacement  caused  by  the  rotation 
about  OB  will  be  in  magnitude  (o^  (r,  -f  dr^  dt  But  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Differential  Calculus  we  may  in  the  limit 
neglect  the  quantities  of  the  second  order,  and  the  displacement 
becomes  to  r^dt.  So  also  the  displacement  due  to  the  remaining 
rotation  will  be  (ojr^dU  And  these  three  results  will  be  the  same 
in  whatever  order  the  rotations  take  place.  In  a  similar  manner 
we  can  prove  that  the  directions  of  these  displacements  will  be 
independent  of  the  order.  The  final  displacement  is  the  diagonal 
of  the  parallelepiped  described  on  these  three  lines  as  sides,  and 
is  therefore  independent  of  the  order  of  the  rotations.  Since  then 
the  three  rotations  are  quite  independent,  they  may  be  said  to 
take  place  simultaneously. 

When  a  'body  is  said  to  have  angular  velocities  about  three 
different  axes  it  is  only  meant  that  the  motion  may  be  determined 
as  follows.  Divide  the  whole  time  into  a  number  of  small  in- 
tervals each  equal  to  dt    During  each  of  these,  turn  the  body 


f 
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round  the  three  axes  successively,  through  angles  oD^dt,  (ojit^  to^dt. 
Then  when  dt  diminishes  without  limit  the  motion  during  the 
whole  time  will  be  accurately  represented. 

199.  It  is  clear  that  a  rotation  about  an  axis  OA  may  be 
represented  in  magnitude  by  a  length  measured  along  the  axis. 
This  length  will  also  represent  its  direction  if  we  follow  the  same 
rule  as  in  Statics,  viz.  the  rotation  shall  appear  to  be  in  some 
standard  direction  to  a  spectator  placed  along  the  axis  so  that 
OA  is  measured  from  his  feet  at  0  towards  his  head.  This  di- 
rection of  OA  is  called  the  positive  direction  of  the  axis. 

200.  If  two  angular  velocities  about  two  aaes  OA,  OB  he 
represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  two  lengths  OA,  OB ; 
then  the  diagonal  00  of  the  'parallelogram  constructed  on  OA,  OB 
as  sides  will  be  the  resultant  axis  of  rotation^  and  its  length  will 
represent  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  angular  velocity.  This 
Prop,  is  usually  called  "  The  parallelogram  of  angular  velocities." 

\  Let  P  be  any  point  in  00,  and  let  PM,  PN  be  drawn  per- 

\  pendicular  to  OAy  OB.  Since  OA  represents  the  angular  ve- 
locity about  OA  and  PM  is  the  perpendicular  distance  of  P 
from  OAy  the  product  OA  .  PM  will  represent  the  velocity  of  P 
due  to  the  angular  velocity  about  OA.  Similarly  OB.PN  will 
represent  the  velocity  of  P  due  to  the  angular  velocity  about 
OB.  Since  P  is  on  the  left-hand  side  of  OA  and  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  OB,  as  we  respectively  look  along  these  directions, 
it  is  evident  that  these  velocities  are  in  opposite  directions. 

Hence  the  velocity  of  any  point  P  is  represented  by 
OA.PM^OB.PN 
=  0P{0^.  sin  COA  -  OB.^inCOB] 

=  0.  -  -" 


Therefore  the  point  P  is  at  rest  and  0(7  is  the  resultant  axis 
of  rotation. 

Let  ft)  be  the  angular  velocity  about  OG,  then  the  velocity 
of  any  point  A  in  OA  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  AOB  and  is 
represented  by  the  product  of  (o  into  the  perpendicular  distance 
of  A  from  OC^to ,  OA  sin  COA,    But  since  the  motion  is.  also 
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determined  by  the  two  given  angular  velocities  about  OA,  OB,  the 
motion  of  t^e  point  A  is  also  represented  by  the  product  of  OB 
into  the  perpendicular  distance  of  A  from  0B==  OB,  OA  sin  BOA ; 

^n  Bin  BOA     ^^ 
sm  COA 

Hence  the  angular  velocity  about  00  ib  represented  in  mag« 
nitude  by  00. 

From  this  proposition  we  may  deduce  as  a  corollary  *'the 
parallelogram  of  angular  accelerations."  For  if  OA,  OB  repre- 
sent the  additional  angular  velocities  impressed  on  a  body  at 
any  instant,  it  follows  that  the  diagonal  00  will  represent  the 
resultant  additional  angular  velocity  in  direction  and  magnitude. 

201.  This  proposition  shows  that  angular  velocities  and  an- 
gular accelerations  may  be  compounded  and  resolved  by  the  same 
rules  and  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  were  forces.  Thus  an  an- 
gular velocity  eo  about  any  given  axis  may  be  resolved  into  two, 
o>  cos  a  and  (osina,  about  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and 

making  angles  a  and  o  "^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^  given  axis. 

If  a  body  have  angular  velocities  0)^  to^,  to^  about  three  axes 
Ox,  Oy,   Oz  at  right  angles,  they  are  together  equivalent  to  a 

single  angular  vebcity  ©,  where  a>  =  sfto^  +  «a/  +  ©,',  about  an 
axis  making  angles  with  the  given  axes  whose  cosines  are  re- 
spectively — ,  —  ^  —  •  This  may  be  proved,  as  in  the  corre- 
sponding proposition  in  Statics,  by  compounding  the.  three  angular 
velocities,  taking  them  two  at  a  time. 

It  will  however  be  needless  to  recapitulate  the  several  propo- 
sitions proved  for  forces  in  Statics  with  special  reference  to  an- 
gular velocities.  We  may  use  "  the  triangle  of  angular  velocities  ** 
or  the  other  rules  for  compounding  several  angular  velocities 
together,  without  any  further  demonstrsution. 

202.  A  body  has  angular  vehcities^  to,  (o  ahovi  two  parallel 
axes  OA,  O'B  distant  a  from  each  other,  tO'  find  the  resulting 
motion. 

Since  parallel  straight  lines  may  be  regarded  as  the  limit  of 
two  straight  lines  which  intersect  at  a  very  great  distance,  it 
follows  from  the  parallelogram  of  angular  velocities  that  the  two 
given  angular  velocities  are  equivalent  to  an  angular  velocity 
about  some  parallel  axis  0"G  lying  in  the  plane  containing  PA, 

as. 
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Let  (c  be  the  distance  of  this  axis  from  OA^  and  suppose  it 
to  be  on  the  same  side  of  OA  as  (JB.  Let  12  be  the  angular 
velocity  about  it 

Consider  any  point  P,  distant  y  from  OA  and  lying  in  the 
plane  of  the  three  axes.  The  velocity  of  P  due  to  the  rotation 
about  OA  is  toy,  the  velocity  due  to  the  rotation  about  OB  is 
»'  (y  —  a).  But  these  two  together  must  be  equivalent  to  the 
velocity  due  to  the  resultant  angular  velocity  Q,  about  ff'Gy  and 
this  is  O  (y  —  a?), 

:.  a>y  +  a>'(y-a)=0  (y-a;). 

This  equation  is  true  for  all  values  of  ^,  .r.  fl  =  (»  +  »',  aj  =  -rpr  • 

This  is  the  same  result  we  should  have  obtained  if  we  had 
been  seeking  the  resultant  of  two  forces  a>,  a>'  acting  along  OA, 
OB. 

If  c»  =  —  ©',  the  resultant  angular  velocity  vanishes,  but  x  is  in- 
finite. The  velocity  of  any  point  P  is  in  this  case  ©y  +  «'  (y—  a) = cuo, 
which  is  independent  of  tne  position  of  P. 

The  result  is  that  two  angular  velocities,  each  equal  to  a>  but 
tending  to  turn  the  body  in  opposite  directions  about  two  parallel 
axes  at  a  distance  a  from  each  other,  are  equivalent  to  a  linear 
velocity  represented  by  oo).  This  corresponds  to  the  proposition 
in  Statics  that ''  a  couple  "  is  properly  measured  by  its  moment. 

We  may  deduce  as  a  corollary,  that  a  motion  of  rotation  o 
about  an  axis  OA  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  motion  of  rotation 
about  a  parallel  axis  &B  plus  a  motion  of  translation  aa»  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  containing  OA,  OB,  and  in  the  direction  in 
which  CX-B  moves. 

203.  To  explain  a  certain  analogy  which  exists  between  Statics 
and  Dynamics, 

All  propositions  in  Statics  relating  to  the  composition  and 
resolution  of  forces  and  couples  are  founded  xm  these  theorems : 

1.  The  parallelogram  of  forces  and  the  parallelogram  of 
couples. 

2.  A  force  F  is  equivalent  to  any  equal  and  parallel  force 
together  with  a  couple  Fp,  where  p  is  the  distance  between  the 
forces. 

Corresponding  to  these  we  have  in  Dynamics  the  following 
theorems  on  the  instantaneous  motion  of  a  rigid  body : 

1.  The  parallelogram  of  angular  velocities  and  the  parallelo- 
gram of  linear  velocities. 
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2.  An  angular  velocity  ©  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  angular 
velocity  about  a  parallel  axis  together  with  a  linear  velocity 
equal  to  wp,  where  p  is  the  distance  between  the  parallel  axes. 

It  follows  that  every  proposition  in  Statics  relating  to  forces 
has  a  corresponding  proposition  in  Dynamics  relating  to  the 
motion  of  a  rigid  body,  and  these  two  may  be  proved  in  the 
same  way. 

To  complete  the  analogy  it  may  be  stated  (i)  that  an  angular 
velocity  like  a  force  in  Statics  requires,  for  its  complete  determina- 
tion, five  constants,  and  (ii)  that  a  velocity  like  a  couple  in  Statics 
requires  but  three.  Four  constants  are  required  to  determine  the 
line  of  action  of  the  force  or  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  one  to 
determine  the  magnitude  of  either.  There  will  also  be  a  conven- 
tion in  either  case  to  determine  the  positive  direction  of  the  line. 
Two  constants  and  a  convention  are  required  to  determine  the 
positive  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  couple  or  of  the  velocity  and 
one  the  magnitude  of  either. 

It  is  proved  in  Statics  that  a  system  of  forces  and  couples  is 
generally  equivalent  to  a  single  force  and  a  single  couple,  and 
that  these  may  be  reduced  to  a  resultant  R  acting  along  a  line 
called  the  central  axis,  and  a  couple  0  about  that  axis.  Or  they 
may  also  be  reduced  to  a  resultant  R  of  the  same  magnitude 
as  before,  acting  along  any  line  parallel  to  the  central  axis  at 
any  chosen  distance  c  from  it,  together  with  a  couple  0'  about 
an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  line  whose  length  is  c,  and  in- 
clined to  the  resultant  £  at  an  angle  0.     Then  we  know  that 

Q'  sz*J  G^  •{-  ^c",  and  is  a  minimum  when  c  =  0,  and  also  that 

tan  u  =  —jr^  ,  ^ 

The  same  train  of  reasoning  by  which  these  results  were 
established,  will  establish  the  following  proposition.  The  instan- 
taneous motion  of  a  body  having  been  reduced  to  a  motion  of 
translation  and  one  of  rotation,  these*  are  equivalent  to  a  motion 
of  rotation  to  about  a  line  called  the  central  axis,  and  a  trans- 
lation V  along  that  axis.  Or  they  may  also  be  reduced  to  a 
rotation  o)  of  the  same  magnitude  as  before  about  any  line  par- 
allel to  the  central  axis,  and  at  any  chosen  distance  c  from  it, 
together  with  a  translation  F'  along  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  • 
line  c,  and  inclined  to  the  axis  of  a>  ivt  an  angle  6,  Then  we 
know  that  V  =  V  K*+c*o)",  and  is  a  minimum  when  c  =  0,  and 

also  that  tan  ^  =  -^  -    In  a  similar  manner  many  other  propositions 

may  be  established. 

204.    Ex.  1.    The  locus  of  points  in  a  body  moving  about  a  fixed  point  which 
at  any  proposed  instant  have  the  same  actaal  velocity  is  a  circular  cylinder. 
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Ex.  2.  The  geometrical  motion  of  a  body  is  represented  by  angular  yelocities 
inyersely  proportional  to  p-y,  7- a,  a-p  abont  three  lines  forming  three  edges 
of  a  cube  which  do  not  meet  nor  are  parallel.  Prove  that  the  body  rotates  about 
the  line 

(fi-y) x-aa={y -  a) y-ap= {a- p) z-  ay, 

2a  being  an  edge  of  the  cube,  the  centre  being  the  origin,  and  the  axes  parallel  to 
the  edges. 

Ex.  3.    A  body  has  an  angular  velocity  u  about  the  axis 

x-a  _y-p  _z-y 
I     ~~    m    ~~    n    * 

where  2'+m'+n^=l.  The  motion  is  equivalent  to  rotations  Zw,  nua,  nw  about  the 
eo-ordinate  axes,  and  translations  (1117  -  n^)  w,  (iia  -  ly)  od,  (ip  -  ma)  ta  in  the  direc- 
tions of  the  axes. 

This  follows  from  the  analogy  of  forces  in  Statics  to  angular  velocities  in 
Dynamics.    See  Art.  203. 

Ex.  4.  A  body  has  equal  angular  velocities  about  two  axes  which  neither  meet 
nor  are  paralleL  Prove  that  the  central  axis  of  the  motion  is  equally  inclined  to 
each  of  the  axes. 

205.  When  the  rotations  to  be  compounded  are  finite  in  magnitude,  the  rule  to 
find  the  resultant  is  somewhat  more  complicated.  Let  the  given  rotations  be  (I)  a 
rotation  about  an  axis  OA  through  an  angle  $;  (2)  a  subsequent  rotation  about  an 
axis  OB  through  an  angle  0',  and  let  both  these  axes  be  fixed  in  space.  Let  lengths 
measured  along  OA,  OB  represent  these  rotations  in  the  manner  explained  in 
Art.  199. 

Let  the  directions  of  the  axes  OA,  OB  out  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  at  0  in  il 
and  B.    On  this  sphere  measure  the  angle  BAG  equal  totg  in  a  direction  opposite 


6' 
to  the  rotation  round  OA  and  also  the  angle  ABO  equal  to  ^  in  the  same  direction 

as  the  rotation  round  OB  and  let  the  arcs  intersect  in  0.    Lastly,  measure  the 
angles  BAC,  ABC  respectively  equal  to  BAC,  ABC,  but  on  the  other  side  of  AB. 

The  rotation  B  round  OA  will  then  carry  any  point  P  in.  00  into  the  straight 
line  00*  and  the  subsequent  rotation  ^  about  OB  will  carry  the  point  P  back  into 
00.  Thus  the  points  in  00  are  unmoved  by  the  double  rotation  and  OC  is  therefore 
the  axis  of  the  single  rotation  by  which  the  given  displacement  of  the  body  may  be 
constructed.  The  straight  line  OC  is  called  the  resultant  axis  of  rotation.  If  the 
order  of  the  rotations  were  reversed,  so  that  the  body  is  rotated  first  about  OB  and 
then  about  OA,  the  resultant  axis  would  be  0(f, 
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If  the  azdfl  OAf  OB  were  fixed  in  the  body,  the  rotation  $  abont  OA  wonld  bring 
OB  into  a  position  0B\  Then  the  body  may  be  brought  from  its  first  into  its 
last  position  by  rotations  $,  9  abont  the  axes  OA^  Off  JUced  in  tpaee.  Henoe  the 
same  constmction  will  again  give  the  position  of  the  resultant  axis  and  the  rotation 
abont  it. 

To  find  the  magnitude  0"  of  the  rotation  abont  the  resultant  axis  00  we  notiee 
that  if  a  point  P  be  taken  in  Oil,  it  is  unmoved  by  the  rotation  0  about  OA,  and  the 
subsequent  rotation  ^  about  OB  will  bring  it  into  the  position  i",  where  PP'  is 
bisected  at  right  angles  l)y  the  plane  OBC.  But  the  rotation  ^'  about  OC  must 
give  P  the  same  displacement,  henoe  in  the  standard  case  0"  is  twice  the  external 
angle  between  the  planes  OCA,  OCB,  If  the  order  of  the  rotations  be  reversed,  the 
rotation  about  the  resultant  axis  OC  would  be  twice  the  external  angle  at  C\  which 
is  the  same  as  that  at  <7.  So  thai  though  the  position  of  the  resultant  axis  of  rota- 
tion depends  on  the  order  of  rotation  the  resultant  angle  of  rotation  is  independent 
of  that  order. 

206.  A  rotation  represented  by  twice  any  internal  angle  of  the  spherical 
triangle  ABCis  equal  and  opposite  to  that  represented  by  twice  the  corresponding 
external  angle.  For  since  the  sum  of  the  internall  and  external  angles  is  x,  these 
two  rotations  only  differ  by  2t  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  a  rotation  through  an  angle 
2t  cannot  alter  the  position  of  any  point  of  the  body.  This  is  merely  another  way 
of  saying  that  when  a  body  turns  about  a  fixed  axis  it  may  be  brought  from  one 
given  position  to  another  by  turning  the  body  either  way  round  the  axis. 

207.  The  rule  for  compounding  finite  rotations  may  be  stated  thus: 

If  ABC  be  a  spherical  triangle,  a  rotation  round  OA  from  0  to  B  through  twice 
the  internal  angle  at  A,  followed  by  a  rotation  round  OB  from  k  to  C  through  twice 
the  internal  angle  at  B  is  equal  and  opp9iite  to  a  retation  round  00  from  B  to  A 
through  ttoice  the  internal  angle  at  G. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  order  in  which  the  axes  are  to  be  taken  as  we  travel 
round  the  triangle  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  rotations. 

As  the  demonstrations  in  Art.  205  are  only  modifications  of  those  of  Bodrigues, 
we  may  oaU  this  theorem  after  his  name. 

208.  Ex.  1.  If  two  rotations  $,  ^  about  two  axes  OA^  OB  at  right  angles  be 
compounded  into  a  single  rotation  0  about  an  axis  OC,  then 

tan(70il=tan-^co8eo^,  tanCO^Ktan^cosec^  and  oos^=cos^cos^ . 

4  ^  Jk  J»  AAA 

209.  From  Bodrigues*  theorem  we  may  deduce  Sylvester's  theorem  by  drawing 
the  polar  triangle  A'ffCT,  Since  a  side  ^  Of  is  the  supplement  of  the  angle  A,  a 
rotation  represented  in  direction  and  magnitude  by  *iB'C  differs  from  that  repre- 
sented by  2 A  in  the  opposite  direction  by  a  rotation  through  an  angle  2x.  But  a 
rotation  through  2r  cannot  alter  the  position  of  the  body,  hence  the  two  rotations 
%B(T  and  ^A  are  equivalent  in  magnitude  but  opposite  in  direction.  If  therefore 
A'ffC  be  any  spherical  triangle,  a  rotation  represented  by  twice  ffC  followed  by  a 
rotation  twice  CA'  produces  the  same  displacement  of  the  body  as  a  rotation  twice 
ffA\  By  a  rotation  B'C  is  meant  a  rotation  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  of  ffC  which  will  bring  the  point  ffioC. 

210.  The  following  proof  of  the  preceding  theorem  was  given  by  Prof.  Donkin 
in  the  Phil.  Mag,  for  1851.    Let  ABC  be  any  triangle  on  a  sphere  fixed  in  space. 


«» 
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afiy  a  triangle  on  an  equal  and  oonoentrio  Bpliere  moveaUe  abont  its  centre.  The 
sides  and  angles  of  afiy  are  equal  to  those  of  ABC,  bat  dlfierently  arranged,  one 
triangle  being  the  inverse  or  reflection  of  the  other.  If  the  triangle  0/87  be  placed 
in  the  position  I,  so  that  the  sides  containing  the  angle  a  may  be  in  the  same  great 
circles  with  those  containing  A,  it  is  obvious  that  it  may  slide  along  AB  into  the 
position  II,  and  then  along  BC  into  the  position  HE;  into  which  last  position  it 
might  also  be  brought  by  sliding  along  AC.  To  slide  afiy  along  AB  is  equivalent 
to  moving  p  and  a  each  through  an  arc  twice  the  arc  AB  about  an  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  ot  AB.    A  similar  remark  applies  when  the  triangle  elidea 


along  BC  or  AC,    H^ee,  twice  the  ^rotation  AB  followed  by  twice  the  rotation  BC 
produces  the  same  displacement  as  twice  the  rotation  AC. 

211.  If  it  be  required  to  compound  the  rotations  about  two  parallel  axes,  the 

construction  of  Bodrigues  requires  only  a  slight  modification.    Instead  of  arcs 

drawn  on  a  sphere,  let  planes  be  drawn  through  the  axes  making  with  the  plane 

containing  the  axes  the  same  angles  as  before ;  their  intersection  will  be  the 

resultant  axis.    One  case  deserves  notice.    If  ^=-^,  the  resultant  axis  is  at 

infinity.    A  rotation  about  an  axis  at  infinity  is  evidently  equivalent  to  a  translation. 

Hence  a  rotation  $  about  any  axis  -OA  followed  by  an  equal  and  opposite  rotation 

0 
about  a  parallel  axis  CB  distant  a  from  OA  is  eqtiivalent  to  a  translation  2a  sin  ^ 

perpendicular  to  a  plane  through  OA  malchig  an  angle  ^  with  the  plane  containing 

the  axes  and  in  the  direction  of  the  chord <of  the  arc  described  by  any  point  in  OA. 
These  results  also  follow  easily  from  Art.  190. 

212.  Any  given  ditplacement  of  a  body  may -he  tepresented  hy  two  finite  rotations^ 
one  about  any  given  straight  line  and  t?ie  other  dboUt  some  other  straight  line  which 
does  not  necessarily  intersect  the  first.  'When  a  displacement  is  thus  represented, 
the  axes  are  called  corrugate  axes  and  the  rotations  are  called  conjugate  rotations. 

Let  OA  be  the  given  straight  line  and  let  the  given  displacement  be  represented 
by  a  rotation  ^  about  a  straight  line  OR  and  a  translation  OT.  We  wish  to  resolve 
this  rotation  about  OR  into  two  rotations,  one  about  OA  to  be  followed  by  a 
rotation  about  OB,  where  OB  is  some  straight  line  perpendicular  to  OT.  To  do 
this  we  follow  the  rule  in  Art.  205,  we  describe  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  0  and 
radius  unity  and  let  it  intersect  OA^  OR,  OTm  A,R  and  T.    Make  the  angle  ARB 

R.   D.  12 
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equal  to  ihe  sapplement  of  ^  and  produce  RB  to  B  so  that  TS^^  and  Join  AB. 

By  the  triangle  of  rotations  the  rotation  ^  is  now  represented  by  a  rotation  about 
OA  whidi  we  may  call  0,  followed  by  a  rotation  about  OB  which  we  may  call  ^. 

By  Art.  211  the  rotation  $'  is  equiyalent  to  an  equal  rotation  ^  about  a  parallel 
axis  CD,  together  with  a  translation,  which  may  be  made  to  destroy  the  translation 
OT.    This  will  be  the  case  if  the  angle  OT  makes  with  the  plane  of  OB,  CD  be 

— -—  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  of  OT  according  to  the  direction  of  the  rotation, 

$' 
and  if  the  distance  r  between  AB,  CD  be  such  that  2r  sin  - = OT, 

The  whole  displacement  has  thus  been  reduced  to  a  rotation  6  about  OA  followed 
by  a  rotation  ^  about  CD, 

218.  Analytically,  we  might  reason  thus — ^A  screw  motion  is  given  when  we 
know  (1)  its  axis,  (2)  the  rotation  about  it»  (8)  the  translation  along  it.  The  axis  is 
known  when  its  inclination  to  two  of  the  axes  and  the  two  co-ordinates  of  the  point 
in  which  it  cuts  the  plane  of  xy  are  given.  Thus  iix  constants  are  required  to 
determine  a  screw. 

Let  a  given  screw  be  resolved  into  two  screws.  We  have  then  twelve  constants, 
but  since  they  are  together  equivalent  to  the  given  screw  there  are  six  relations 
between  the  constants.  We  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  choose  any  six  relations  we 
please  between  these  twelve  constants.  We  might,  for  example,  resolve  a  given 
screw  into  two  screws  of  any  given  pitches,  the  remaining  four  constants  being 
chosen  to  make  the  axis  of  one  screw  coincide  with  any  given  straight  line.  If  the 
given  pitch  of  each  screw  be  zero,  the  screws  are  reduced  to  simple  rotations,  and 
thus  any  displacement  can  be  reduced  to  two  conjugate  rotations.  It  has  been 
shown  in  the  preceding  article  that  the  two  rotations  are  real. 

214.  Ex.  Show  that  any  screw  may  be  resolved  into  two  real  screws  having 
the  axis  of  one  in  a  given  direction  and  the  axis  of  the  other  intersecting  the  first 
at  a  given  angle. 

215.  Any  two  iueeesHve  ditplaeementt  of  a  body  may  he  re^e$enied  by  two 
iuccetHve  screw  moHoni,    It  U  required  to  eompowid  these. 

Let  the  body  be  screwed  first  along  the  axis  OA  with  linear  displacement  a  and 
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angle  of  rotation  $,  and  secondly  along  the  axis  CD  with  displaoement  a^  and  angle 
^.  Let  00  be  the  shortest  distance  between  OA  and  CD,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
perspectiYe  let  it  be  called  the  axis  of  y.  Let  0  be  the  origin  and  let  the  axis  of  x 
be  parallel  to  CD,  so  that  OA  lies  in  the  plane  of  xz.    Let  00 =r,  and  the  angle 

AOx—a,    Draw  a  plane  xOT  making  with  the  plane  of  ass;  an  angle  ^  ,  and  let  it  cut 

yt  in  OT.  Draw  another  plane  AOR  making  with  ast  an  angle  - ,  and  cutting  the 
plane  9;0r  in  OR. 

Produce  JO  to  a  point  P,  not  marked  in  the  figure,  so  that  PO=a,  and  let  us 
choose  P  as  a  base  point  to  which  the  whole  displacement  of  the  body  may  be 
referred.    The  rotation  &'  is  equivalent  to  a  rotation  0'  about  Ox  together  with  a 

translation  along  0T=2rBin-^  by  Art.  190.  By  Art.  205  the  rotation  $  about  OA 
followed  by  ^  about  Ox  ia  equivalent  to  a  rotation  0  about  OR  where  0  is  twice  the 
Bsiglie  ART,  so  that  sin-^=sin^.  -; — —.  The  whole  displacement  is  now  repre- 
sented by  (1)  a  translation  of  the  base  point  P  to  0,  (2)  the  rotation  O,  (8)  a  further 

6' 
linear  translation  which  is  the  resultant  of  the  translations  2r  sin  ^  along  OT  and 

j» 

of  along  Ox.  By  Art.  186  these  displacements  may  be  made  in  any  order,  being  all 
connected  with  the  same  base  point.  They  may  therefore  be  compounded  into  a 
single  screw  by  the  rule  given  in  Art.  192.  This  is  called  the  resultant  tcrew.  A 
screw  equal  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  screw  will  bring  the  body  back  to  its 
original  position. 

The  angle  of  rotation  of  the  resultant  screw  is  0  and  its  axis  is  parallel  to  OR 
by  Art.  187.  It  follows  by  Art.  206  that  the  sine  of  half  the  angle  of  rotation  of 
each  screw  is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the  other 
two  screws. 

To  find  the  linear  displaoement  along  the  axis  of  the  resultant  screw,  we  must  by 
Art.  189  add  together  the  projections  on  OR  of  the  three  displacements  OT,  a,  a\   The 

projection  of  0T=2r  sin  -  cos  TR=2r  cob  Ty ,  cos  TR  which  is  twice  the  projection 

of  the  shortest  distance  r  on  the  axis  of  rotation.  If  T  be  the  linear  displace- 
ment, we  have  T= 2r  cos  J2y  +  a  cos  RA  +  a'  cos  Rx. 

216.    If  the  component  screws  be  simple  rotations  we  have  a=0,  a'=0,  and  it 

may  be  shown  without  difficulty  that  2rsin^=2rsin^sin-^  sina.    It  has  been 

shown  in  Art.  212  that  any  displacement  may  be  represented  by  two  conjugate 

rotations  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways,  but  it  now  follows  that  in  all  these 

0       ff 
r  sin  ^  sin  ^  sin  a  is  the  same.   When  the  rotations  are  indefinitely  small,  and  equal 

to  (m2^,  fa'dX  respectively,  this  becomes  \  rwa  sin  a;  that  is,  the  product  of  an  angular 
velocity  into  the  moment  of  its  conjugate  angular  velocity  about  its  axis  is  the  same 
for  all  conjugates  representing  the  same  motion. 

Ex.  1.  If  the  component  screws  be  simple  finite  rotations,  show  that  the  equa- 
tions to  the  axis  of  the  resultant  screw  are 

0^  ff  ff  ^  B*  0*  0 

-  X  tan  ^'-f  y  sin  ^  +  2  cos^  sr  sin  -^ ,  ycos^  -  a  sin  ^ =r  sin  -  oos^  cot -^ , 

12—2 
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where  ^  is  the  angle  %0R  and  0  is  the  resultant  rotation.  The  first  equation 
expresses  the  fact  that  the  central  axis  hes  in  a  plane  which  bisects  at  right  angles 
a  straight  line  drawn  from  0  perpendicular  to  0  A  in  the  plane  %0R  to  represent 
the  linear  translation  in  that  direction.  The  second  expresses  that  the  central  axis 
lies  in  a  plane  parallel  to  TOR  at  a  distance  from  it  determined  by  Art.  192. 

These  equations  mi^  also  be  deduced  from  those  of  Bodrigues  given  in  Art.  223. 
To  effect  this  we  must  write  for  (a,  6,  e)  the  resolved  parts  of  the  translation  along 
OT*  Since  however  the  positive  direction  of  the  rotation  in  Bodrigues'  formulaa 
has  been  taken  opposite  to  that  chosen  in  the  preceding  article,  we  must  write  for 
(Z,  m,  n)  the  direction  cosines  dl  OR  with  their  signs  changed. 

The  equations  to  the  central  axis  of  any  two  screws  may  be  found  by  either  of 
these  methods. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  motion  be  constructed  by  two  finite  rotations  By  ^  taken  in 
order  round  axes  OA^  CD  at  rigbt  angles  to  each  other  and  let  CO  be  the  shortest 
distance  between  the  axes.    Let  the  two  straight  lines  OP,  OP  be  drawn  in  the 

plane  DCO  such  that  the  angle  FOC^  \  and  tan  PC70=Bin*  ^  cot  | .    Then  if  P  be 

a  ma 

moved  backwards  by  the  rotation  9  or  forwards  hy  the  rotation  ^,  in  either  case  its 
new  position  is  a  point  on  the  central  axis. 

Ex.  8.  If  OJ ,  OB  be  the  axes  of  two  screws  at  right  angles,  with  linear  dis- 
placements a  and  6,  the  point  P  is  the  intersection  of  two  parallels  to  the  straight 
lines  described  in  the  last  example ;  these  parallels  being  drawn  respectively  at 

distances  H^^^n^  and -f  l  +  cot'^'sin*^  j  ',  where  0,  ^f  are  the  angles  the 

resultant  axis  of  rotations  makes  with  OA  and  CD,  Then  if  P  be  screwed  back- 
wards by  the  first  screw  or  forwards  by  the  second,  in  either  case  its  new  position  is 
a  point  on  the  central  axis. 

217.  Ex.  1.  Zf  the  instantaneous  motion  of  a  body  be  represented  by  two  con- 
jugate rotations  foAt  and  ij^dJt^  the  axis  of  the  resultant  screw  intersects  at  right 
angles  the  shortest  distance  between  the  conjugate  axes.  Let  7,  y  be  the  angles  the 
conjugate  axes  make  with  the  axis  of  their  resultant,  a  the  angle  they  make  with 
each  other;  c,  tt  the  shortest  distances  between  the  conjugate  axes  and  the  axis  of 
the  screw,  F  and  O  the  linear  and  angular  velocities  of  the  screw,  then  prove  that 

<■>  _  «•  _  Q 
Biny"~8in7~Bino' 

cw    _  c'w'  _    F 

cos  7'  ~  COS  7  ""  sina  * 

y 
c  tan  y = c' tan  7= rr . 

The  first  line  follows  from  Art.  201.  The  second  expresses  the  fact  that  the 
direction  of  the  linear  motion  of  the  point  where  the  axis  outs  the  shortest  distance 
is  along  the  axis  of  the  screw. 

Ex.  2.  If  one  conjugate  axis  of  an  instantaneous  motion  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  central  axis,  the  other  meets  it,  and  conversely. 

Ex.  8.  If  one  conjugate  axis  of  an  instantaneous  motion  is  parallel  to  the 
central  axis,  the  other  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  and  conversely. 
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Ex.  4.  The  loona  of  tangents  to  the  trajectories  of  different  points  of  the  same 
straight  line  in  the  instantaneous  motion  of  a  body  is  a  hyperbolic  paraboloid. 

Let  AB  be  the  given  straight  line,  CD  its  oonjngate.  The  points  on  AB  are 
tnming  round  CD  and  therefore  the  tangents  all  pass  through  two  straight  lines, 
viz.  A  B  and  its  conseontiye  position  A'B^^  and  are  also  all  parallel  to  a  plane  which 
is  peipendiotdar  to  CD. 

Ex.  5.  If  radii  yectores  be  drawn  from  a  fixed  point  to  represent  in  direction 
and  magnitude  the  yelocities  of  all  points  of  a  rigid  body  in  motion,  prove  that  the 
extremities  of  these  radii  vectores  at  any  one  instant  lie  in  a  plane.    [GoU.  Exam.] 


Motion  referred  to  fixed  axes. 

218.  The  general  equations  of  motion  giveu  in  Art.  71  of 
Chapter  il.  involve  the  differential  coefficients  ^7^  -^>  ;^>  753  > 

&c.    It  will  now  be  necessary  to  express  these  in  terms  of  the 
instantaneous  angular  velocities  of  the  body. 

219.  Let  us  suppose  in  the  first  instance  that  one  point  in 
the  body  is  fixed.  Let  us  take  this  point  as  the  origin  of  co- 
ordinates, and  let  the  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  be  any  directions  fixed  in 
space  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  body  at  the  time  t 
is  turning  about  some  axis  of  instantaneous  rotation.  Let  its 
angular  velocity  be  il,  and  let  this  be  resolved  into  the  angular 
velocities  o>^,  csf^,  co,  about  the  co-ordinate  axes.    We  have  to 


dx 


find  the  resolved  velocities  -5-, 

dt' 


dz 


-^ ,  ^  of  a  particle  whose  co- 
ordinates are  x,  y,  e. 

These  angular  velocities  are  supposed  positive  when  they  tend 
the  same  way  round  the  axes  that  positive  couples  tend  in  Statics. 
Thus  the  positive  directions  of  o^,  a>,^  o>,  are  respectively  firom  y 
to  z,  from  z  to  X,  and  from  xtoy. 


y 
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Let  US  determine  the  velocity  of  P  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z. 
Let  PN  be  the  ordinate  z,  and  let  PM  be  drawn  perpendicular 
to  Ox,  The  velocity  of  P  due  to  the  rotation  about  Ox  is  clearly 
(o^PM,  Resolving  this  along  NP  we  get  aa^PM  sin  NPM  =  ci>,y. 
Similarly  that  due  to  the  rotation  about  Oy  is  —  co^ ;  and  that  due 
to  the  rotation  about  Oz  is  zero.  Hence  the  whole  velocity  of  P 
parallel  to  Ozia 

dz 

and  the  velocities  parallel  to  the  other  axes  are 

dx 

dy 

dt  •  ^ 

220,  The  quantities  to^y  to^,  o),  are  called  the  angular  veloci- 
ties of  the  body  about  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z  respectively,  but  they 
must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  angular  velocities  of  any 
particular  particle  of  the  body  about  the  same  axes.  Let  P  w 
any  particle  of  the  body  whose  co-ordinates  are  a?,  y,  z,  and  draw 
PL  =  r  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  z.    Let  0  be  the  angle  xON, 

then  the  instantaneous  angular  velocity  of  P  about  0-^  is  -j- . 

But  ^^  =  ^^~y^==«^/*-"'^^®t-y^<»i>  ^1  substituting 
for  -jT- ,  -^ ,  their  values  just  found ; 


di'    dt 


dO  xz         yz 


Hence  the  angular  velocity  of  a  particle  about  Oz  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  body  when  the  particle  lies  in  the  plane  of  xy,  or 

when  it  lies  in  the  plane  given  by  y  =»  -  a? 


«*» 


If  the  axes  be  themselves  moving  in  any  manner,  these  equa- 
tions only  give  the  linear  velocities  of  the  particle  relatively  to  the 
axes.  Thus  suppose  the  directions  of  the  axes  to  be  fixed  in  space, 
but  the  origin  0  to  be  in  motion  with  a  velocity  F  whose  resolved 
parts  parallel  to  the  axes  are  respectively  w,  v,  w.  Then  the 
velocities  in  space  resolved  parallel  to  the  axes  will  be 

W'  as  W  +  WJi  —  (OJf  \ 

v'  ss  v  +  fi>,a5  —  (o^z  >  . 
w^w  +  fi>,y  —  tt>,aj ' 
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221.  The  motion  being  given,  as  be/ore,  by  the  linear  veloci-     ( 
tiee  (u,  V,  w)  of  some  point  O  and  the  a/ngvlar  velodtiee  («j,  o>^ 
fi>a)>  find  the  equationa  to  the  central  aaia. 

Let  the  same  motion  be  also  represented  by  the  linear  ve- 
locities v!,  v\  V)  parallel  to  the  axes,  of  some  other  point  (7  and 
by  angular  velocities  w/,  co/,  o),'  about  axes  parallel  to  the  co- 
ordinate axes  and  meeting  in  0'.  Let  (f,  ^,  f)  be  the  co-ordinates 
of  (y.  We  have  now  two  representations  of  the  same  motion,  both 
these  must  give  the  same  result  for  the  linear  velocities  of  any 
point.    Hence 

w  +  a>^  -  coj^  =  m'  4-  tt>g'  (z  -  f)  -  ©3'  (y  -17)  1 

V  +  0)33?  —  fi)j2r  =  i;' +  0)3'  (a?  — ^  — «/  (if  — S)  r W' 

w+  tojf  -  ajx:=^w+  w/  (y-17)  -  «/  (a: -  f)  J 

must  be  true  for  all  values  of  x,  y,  z. 

This  gives  ©/  =  (»j,  ci>/  =  <»,,  cd'^co^,  so  that  whatever  origin 
is  chosen,  the  angular  velocity  is  always  the  same  in  direction  and 
magnitude.    See  Art.  188. 

Also  (f  ,  17,  5)  may  be  so  chosen  that  the  velocity  of  0'  is  along 
the  axis  of  rotation ;  in  this  case  we  have  {u',  v,  w')  proportional 
to  (a)j,  cDj,  0)3).    The  equation  to  the  locus  of  (7  is  therefore 

®1  ««>i  G>8 

By  multiplying  the  numerator  and  denominator  of  each  of 
these  fractions  by  a>^,  q>,,  a>,  respectively,  and  adding  them  to- 
gether, we  see  that  each  of  them  is 

"  I?  • 

The  motion  of  the  body  is  thus  represented  by  a  motion  of 
translation  along  the  straight  line  whose  equations  are  (2)  and 
an  angular  velocity  equal  to  fi  about  it. 

This  straight  line  has  been  called  the  central  axis,  and  the 
fraction  just  written  down  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  velocity 
of  translation  along  the  central  axis  to  the  angular  velocity  about 
it,  i,e.  the  pitch  of  the  screw. 

If  the  motion  be  such  that  ww^  +  Vfi>,  +  w?©,  =  0,  and  o),,  ©,, 
a>3  do  not  all  vanish,  each  of  the  equalities  in  (2)  is  zero,  and 
hence  by  equation  (1)  w'  =  0,  r'=0,  w'=  0.  The  motion  is  there- 
fore equivalent  to  a  rotation  about  the  central  axis,  withput 
translation.  This  is  also  evident  from  the  analogy  explained 
in  Art.  203. 

222.  When  the  rotations  are  finite  the  correspondihg  formulie  are  somewhat 
more  complicated.    Let  the  given  displacement  of  the  body  be  a  rotation  through  a 
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finite  angle  0  about  an  axis  passing  throngh  the  origin  whose  direotion  cosines  are 
{I,  m,  n).  It  is  required  to  find  the  changes  produced  in  the  co-ordinates  (x,  y,  z)  of 
any  point  P, 

Let  PP*  be  the  chord  of  the  arc  described  by  P  and  let  Q  be  the  middle  point 
of  PP*.  Let  x  +  ^x,  y  +  9yt  t  +  9z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  P'  and  (,  17,  j"  those  of  Q, 
Since  the  abscissiB  of  Q  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  those  of  P  and  P'  we  haye 


^=c+^;  similarly  17 =y+H^«  {:=  2=4:^.    Let  Q^  be  a  perpendicnlar  from  Q  on 

the  axis,  then  PP'sS  QJf  tan|. 

Let  (Xy  fit  w)  be  the  direction  cosines  of  PP*,  then  since  PP*  is  perpendicular  to 

the  axis,  we  have  ZX+m/x+fiy  sO,  and  since  it  is  also  perpendicular  to  OQ  we  have 

iX+iyi+i>=0,  hence 

X- fi     __      9 

The  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  denominators  is 

(?+i?»+W(P+«*+««)-yH»»i7+nn", 
which  is  OQf  -  OBD^  QfiH^,    Hence  each,  of  these  ratios  is  =  yr^ . 

Now  fte  is  the  projection  of  PP'  on  the  axis  of  x^ 

0  $ 

.*.  &B=2QJf.tan-Xs2tan^(m^-nij); 

similarly  8^=2  tan  s  (n( -  2^,  tes2  tan  ^  (Ii? -  *>»()>  which  are  the  required  formnlas. 

If  the  origin  haye  a  linear  displacement  whose  resolyed  parts  parallel  to  the  axes 
are  (a,  h,  e),  we  must  add  those  displacements  to  the  yalnes  of  &c,  ^,  ds  fonnd  by 
solying  these  equations.    Let  the  co-oxdinates  of  the. middle  point  of  the  whoU  dis- 

placement  of  P  be  represented  by  f ,  V,  ^.    Then  we  haye,  as  before,  ^=« + ^  ^-f 

but  since  Hat,  9yi  9z,  are  increased  by  a,  b,  e  we  must  write*  f-Qi  V-q>  i^-a 

for  {,  17,  f.    We  thus  obtain 

to=a+2tan|j«(r-|)-«(^-|)j. 

with  similar  expressions  for  9y  and  Sz. 

223.  The  equations  to  the  central  axis  follow  from  these  expressions  without 
difficulty.  The  whole  dispUicement  of  any  point  in  the  central  axis  is  along  the 
axis,  so  that  (^%  rj,  i*')  the  co-ordinates  dt  the  middle  point  of  the  displacement  are 
co-ordinates  of  a  point  in  the  axis,  and'&c,  hy,  8z  are  proportional  to  (It  m,  n)  the 
direction  cosines  of  the  axis.    Hence 

I.  m 


,.2t,n;jt(v4)-.(f-g)| 


n 
Each  of  these  is  eyidently  equal  to  la-^mb+ne,  which  is  the  linear  displacement 
along  the  central  axiSi    nie  results  of.  this  and.  the  preceding  Article  are  due  to 
Bodrigues. 
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224.  Ex.  Let  the  restraints  on  a  body  be  snob  tbat  it  admits  of  two  motions 
A  and  B  each  of  wbicb  may  be  represented  by  a  screw  motion,  and  let  m,  m'  be  tbe 
pitches  of  these  screws.  Then  the  body  most  admit  of  a  screw  motion  compounded 
of  any  indefinitely  small  rotations  udt,  w'dt  about  the  axes  of  these  screws  accom- 
panied of  course  by  the  translations  nuodt,  m'udt,  Proye  that  (1)  the  locus  of  the  axes 
of  aU  these  screws  is  the  surface  z  (a^+y^)=  2aa^.  (2)  If  the  body  be  screwed  along 
any  generator  of  this  surface  the  pitch  is  c  +  a  cos  20,  where  c  is  a  constant  which  is 
the  same  for  all  generators  and  S  is  the  angle  the  generator  makes  with  the  axis  of 
X.  (3)  The  size  and  position  of  the  surface  being  chosen  so  that  the  two  given 
screws  A  and  B  lie  on  the  surfisuse  with  their  appropriate  pitch,  show  that  only  one 
surface  can  be  drawn  to  contain  two  given  screws.  (4)  If  any  three  screws  of  the 
surface  be  taken  and  a  body  be  displaced  by  being  screwed  along  each  of  these 
through  a  small  angle  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  other  two, 
the  body  after  the  last  displacement  will*  occupy  the  same  position  that  it  did  before 
the  first. 

This  surface  has  been  oalled  the  eyUndroid  by  Prof.  Ball,  to  whom  these  four 
theorems  are  due. 

225.  Ex.  1.  If  an  instantaneous  motion  be  given  by  the  linear  velocities 
{u,  V,  to)  along  and  the  angular  velocities  (wj^  w,,  w,)  about  the  co-ordinate  axes, 

show  that  the  equations  to  the  conjugate  of  -^  =  ^^  =  ^^^^  are 


=  (/-«)i*+(y-y)  »  +  (/*-»)«. 


The  first  equation  follows  from  the  fact  that  tho  direction  of  motion  of  any 
point  on  the  conjugate  is  perpendicular  to  >  the  given  axis,  and  the  second  from  the 
fact  that  the  direction  of  motion  is  also  perpendicular  to  the  straight  line  joining 
the  point  to  (/,  g,  h)^ 

Ex.  2.  If  an  instantaneous  motion  be  represented  by  a  screw  along  the  axis  of 
2,  the  linear  and  angular  velocities  being  V  and  O,  prove  that  the  equations  to  the 

conjugate  of  ^^~  =  5^^  =  ^ —  aiemx-ly+n-^—O  and^-/y-Tr(2-A)=0. 

Ex.  8.  The  locus  of  the  conjugates  of  aU  axes  of,  instantaneous  rotation  which 
are  parallel  to  a  fixed  straight  line  is  a  plane  parallel  to  the  central  axis  and  to  the 
fixed  straight  line.. 

Ex.  4.  The  locus  of  the  conjugates  of  all  axes  of  instantaneous  rotation 
which  pass  through  a  given  point  is  a  plane.  If  two  axes  intersect,  their  conjugates 
also  intersect. 

226.  If  the  instantaneous  motion:  of  a  body  be  represented  by  two  eonjugate 
rotations  about  two  axes  atxHaJU  angles,,  a  plane  can  be  drawn  through  either  axis 
perpendicular  to  the  other.  The  axis  in  the  plane  has  been  called  the  ehartieterit- 
tie  of  that  plane,  and  the  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  is  said  to  cut  the  plane  in 
its  focus.  These  names  were  given  by  M.  Ghasles  in  the  Comptes  Bendus  for  1843. 
Some  of  the  following  examples  were  also  given  by  hiniy  though  without  demonstra- 
tions. 
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Ex.  1.    Show  that  every  plane  has  a  charaoteriBtie  and  a  fooofl. 

Let  the  central  azi£  eat  the  plane  in  O.  BenolTe  the  linear  and  angular  veloei- 
ties  in  two  directions  Oxi  Oz,  the  first  in  the  plane  and  the  second  perpendicular  to 
it.  The  translations  along  Ox,  (h  may  be  removed  if  we  move  the  axes  of  rotation 
Ox^  Oz  parallel  to  themselves,  by  Art.  202.  Thus  the  motion  is  represented  by  a 
rotation  about  an  axis  in  the  plane  and  a  rotation  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to 
it.  It  alBo  follows  that  the  characteristic  of  a  plane  is  parallel  to  the  projection  of 
the  central  axis. 

Ex.  2.  If  a  plane  be  fixed  in  the  body  and  move  with  the  body,  it  intersects 
its  consecutive  position  in  its  characteristic.  The  velocity  of  any  point  P  in  the 
plane  when  resolved  perpendicular  to  the  plane  is  proportional  to  its  distance  from 
the  characteristic,  and  when  resolved  in  the  plane  is  proportional  to  its  distance 
from  the  focus  and  is  perpendicular  to  that  distance. 

Ex.  S.  If  two  conjugate  axes  out  a  plane  in  F  and  Q^  then  FQ  passes  through 
the  focus. 

If  two  conjugate  axes  be  projected  on  a  plane,  they  meet  in  the  characteristic  of 
that  plane. 

Ex.  4.  If  two  axes  CM,  CN  meet  in  a  point  C,  their  conjugates  lie  in  a  plane 
whose  focus  is  C  and  intersect  in  the  focus  of  the  plane  CMN, 

This  follows  from  the  fact  that  if  a  straight  line  cut  an  axis  the  direction  of 
motion  of  every  point  on  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  straight  line  only  when  it  also 
cuts  the  conjugate. 

Ex.  5.  Any  two  axes  being  given  and  their  conjugates,  the  four  straight  lines 
lie  on  the  same  hyperboloid. 

Ex.  6.  If  the  instantaneous  motion  of  a  body  be  given  by  the  linear  and  angu- 
lar velocities  (u,  «,  w)  (wi,  w,,  ujj,  prove  that  the  charaoteristio  of  the  plane 

is  its  intersection  with 

A  («+w^-«jy)+B(v+«ja5-wia)  +  (7(w  +  Wiy-wjaB)=!0, 
and  its  focus  may  be  found  from 

A  '^         B  O  • 

For  the  characteristic  is  the  locus  of  the  points  whose  directions  of  motion  are 
perpendicular  to  the  normal  to  the  plane,  and  the  focus  is  the  point  whose  direction 
of  motion  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane. 

What  do  these  equations  become  when  the  central  axis  is  the  axis  of  2? 

Ex.  7.  The  locus  of  the  characteristics  of  planes  which  pass  through  a  given 
straight  Une  is  a  hyperboloid  of  one  sheet ;  the  shortest  distance  between  the  given 
straight  line  and  the  central  axis  being  the  direction  of  one  principal  diameter,  and 
the  other  two  being  the  internal  and  external  bisectors  of  the  angle  between  the  given 
straight  line  and  the  central  axis.  Prove  also  that  the  locus  of  the  foci  of  the 
planes  is  the  conjugat^of  the  given  straight  line. 

Ex.  8.  Let  any  surface  A  be  fixed  in  a  body  and  move  with  it,  the  normal 
planes  to  the  trajectories  of  all  its  points  envelope  a  second  surface  B,  Prove]  that 
if  the  surface  B  be  fixed  in  the  body  and  move  with  it,  the  normal  planes  to  the 
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trajeotories  of  its  points  will  envelope  the  snrfaoe  A  :  so  that  the  surf aoes  A  and  B 
haye  conjugate  properties,  each  snrface  being  the  loons  of  the  foci  of  the  tangent 
planes  to  the  other. 

Proye  that  if  one  surface  is  a  qnadrio  the  other  is  also  a  qnadric. 

Ex.  9.  A  body  is  moved  from  any  position  in  space  to  any  other,  and  every 
point  of  the  body  in  the  first  position  is  joined  to  the  same  point  in  the  second 
position.  If  all  the  straight  lines  thus  found  be  taken  which  pass  through  a  given 
point,  they  will  form  a  cone  of  the  second  order.  Also  if  the  middle  points  of  all 
these  lines  be  taken,  they  will  together  form  a  body  capable  of  an  infinitesimal 
motion,  each  point  of  it  along  the  line  on  which  the  same  is  situate.  Cayley's 
Report  to  the  Brit.  Anoc,  1862. 
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227.  To  determine  the  general  equations  of  motion  of  a  body 
about  a  fixed  point. 

Let  the  fixed  point  0  be  taken  as  origin,  and  let  x,  y,  z  be  the 
co-ordinates  at  time  t  of  any  particle  m  referred. to  any  rectangular 
axes  fixed  in  space.  Let  Xm,  Tm,  Zm  be  the  impressed  forces 
acting  on  this  element  parallel  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and 
let  L^  Mf  N  be  the  moments  of  all  these  forces  about  the  axes. 

d^x 
Then  by  D' Alembert's  Principle,  if  the  eflfective  forces  m  -^  , 

m-^,  ifn-^  be  applied  to  every  particle  m  in  a  reversed  direc- 
tion, there  will  be  equilibrium  between  these  forces  and  the  im- 
pressed forces.    Taking  moments  therefore  about  the  axes,  we  have 

and  two  similar  equations. 

To  simplify  these  equations,  let  (o^,  <»,,  w,  be  the  angular  velo- 
cities about  the  axes.  Then  ;^  =  fi>/?  — e>^,  ;;7  =  ®^  — «««, 
dz 

fPa?        doD^       cZw-  ,       /  V  ,  % 
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Substituting  in  equation  (1)  we  get 

—  2wa:y .  (a>a,*  —  »y*)  +  2m  (aj"  —  y*)  fi>,«y  —  2my« . ««»,     " 

The  other  two  equations  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 

The  coefficients  in  this  equation  are  the  moments  and  products 
of  inertia  of  the  body  with  regard  to  axes  fixed  in  space  and  are 
therefore  variable  as  the  body  moves  about  Let  us  then  take  a 
second  set  of  rectangular  axes  OA,  OB,  OC  fixed  in  the  body,  and 
let  0)^,  (o^t  a>3  be  the  angular  velocities  about  these  axes.  Since 
the  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  are  perfectly  arbitrary,  let  them  be  so  chosen 
that  the  axes  OA,  OB,  00  are  passing  through  them  at  the 
moment  under  consideration.  Then  a»«=:ei>,,  o»y  =  a»,,  o»,=  a»,.  If 
the  principal  axes  at  the  fixed  point  have  been  chosen  as  the  set 
of  axes  fixed  in  the  body,  and  A,  B,  C  be  the  moments  of  inertia 
about  them,  the  equation  takes  the  form 

in  which  all  the  coefficients  are  constants. 

228.    We  shall  now  show  that  -^  =  -^ .    This  may  appear 

at  first  sight  to  follow  at  once  from  the  equation  o»,  =  a>^  But  it  is 
not  so;  (o.  denotes  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  about  OC  fixed 
in  ihs  boay,  while  co.  denotes  the  angular  velocity  about  a  line  Oz 
fiaed  in  space  and  determined  by  the  condition  that  at  the  time  t 
OG  coincides  with  it.  At  the  time  t-^dt  OG  will  have  separated 
from  Oz  and  we  cannot  therefore  assert  a  priori  that  the  angular 
velocity  about  OG  will  continue  to  be  the  same  as  that  about  Oz, 
We  have  to  prove  that  this  is  the  case  as  far  as  the  first  order  of 
small  quantities.  Let  OB,  OR'  be  the  resultant  axes  of  rotation 
at  the  times  t  and  t  +  dt,  i,e.  let  a  rotation  ildt  about  OR  bring 
OG  into  coincidence  with  Oz  at  the  time  t,  and  let  a  further 
rotation  Q/dt  about  OR  bring  00  into  the  position  00*  in  space 
at  the  time  t+dt  Then  according,  to  the  definition  of  a  differ- 
ential coefficient 

do),     rt   r  ^'oosJS'O'-ncoslZa 
^  =  ^"^ di ' 

^M     Tt   1*  ^' cosRz  — 11  cos  jR^r 

-^=*^'of di • 

Since  a  rotation  about  OB!  brings  OG  from  the  position  Oz  to 
0G\  RG*  and  B!z  differ  b^  quantities  of  the  second  order,  and 
therefore  these  two  differential  coefficients  are  ultimately  equal. 
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229.  The  following  demonstratioD  of  this  equality  has  been 
given  by  the  late  Professor  Slesser  of  Queen's  College/ Belfast,  and 
is  instructive  as  founded  on  a  different  principle.  JJet  A,  B,  (7  be 
the  points  in  which  the  principal  axes  cut  a  sphere  whose  centre 
is  at  the  fixed  point.  Let  OL  be  any  other  axis,  and  let  CI  be 
the  angular  velocity  about  it.  Let  the  angles  LOA,  LOB,  LOO 
be  called  respectively  a,  )8,  7.     Then  by  Art.  201 

ft  =  tt>j  cos  a  +  cDjj  cos  j8  +  ©3  cos  7 ; 

da  ^  dfi  .       dy 

Now  let  the  line  OL  be  fixed  in  space  and  coincide  with  OG 

at  the  moment  under  consideration.    Then  a^^-,  iS=o,  7  =  0; 

.i_      -  dil     dm^         da         dff 

therefore  _  =  _.-a,,^-a,.^. 

da 
Also  -t:   is  the  angular  Tate  at  which  A  separates  firom  a 

fixed  point  at  (7,  this  is  clearly  ©^    Similarly  -^=  — o^.    Hence 

d£i  _  d«,      -,,       &),  _  d«i     ffoy  __  <?a>,     £?«,  __  rfoj 
W^dT'  dT'W    dt  "W'  W^W 

230.  The  three  equations  of  motion  of  the  body  referred  to 
the  principal  axes  at  the  fixed  point  are  therefore 

These  are  called  Euler's  equations. 

231.  We  know  by  D'Alembert's  principle  that  the  moment 
of  the  effective  forces  about  any  straight  line  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  impressed  forces.  The  equations  of  Euler  therefore  indicate 
that  the  moment  of  the  effective  force  about  the  principal  axes 
at  the  fixed  point  €^e  expressed  by  the  left-hand  sides  of  the  above 
equations.  If  there  is  no  point  of  the  body  which  is  fixed. in 
space,  the  motion  of  the  body  about  its  centre  of  gravity  is  the 
same  as  if  that  point  were  fixed.  In  this  case,  if  A,  B,  C  be  the 
principal  moments  at  the  centre  of  gravitv,  the  left-hand  sides  of 
Euler's  equations  give  the  moments  of  tne  effective  forces  about 
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the  principal  axes  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  If  we  want  the 
moment  about  any  other  straight  line  passing  through  the  fixed 
point,  we  may  find  it  by  simply  resolving  these  moments  by  the 
rules  of  Statics. 

282.  Ex.  1.  If  2T=Ait>i^ + JSu^*  +  Cta^*  and  (?  be  the  moment  of  the  impressed 
forces  about  the  instantaneoas  axis,  0  the  resultant  angular  yelooity,  prove  that 
dT 

Ex.  2.  A  body  turning  about  a  fixed  point  is  acted  on  by  forces  which  tend  to 
produce  rotation  about  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  instantaneous  axis,  show  that 
the  angnlar  velocity  cannot  be  uniform  unless  two  of  the  principal  moments  at  the 
fixed  point  are  equal.  The  axis  about  which  the  forces  tend  to  produce  rotation  is 
that  axis  about  which  it  would  begin  to  turn  if  the  body  were  placed  at  rest. 

233.     To  determine  the  pressure  on  tiie  fixed  point. 

Let  X,  y,  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity  referred 
to  rectangular  axes  fixed  in  space  meeting  at  the  fixed  point,  and 
let  P,  C  R  be  the  resolved  parts  of  the  pressures  on  the  body  in 
these  directiona     Let  /&  be  the  mass  of  the  body.     Then  we  have 

d^x 
and  two  similar  equations.    Substituting  for  ^  its  value  in  terms 

©«  o>y,  CD,  we  have 

and  two  similar  equations. 

If  we  now  take  the  axes  fixed  in  space  to  coincide  with  the 
principal  axes  at  the  jfixed  point  at  the  moment  under  considera- 
tion we  may  substitute  for  -^  and  -^  from  Euler's  equations. 
We  then  have 

M|«>.(5+C-^)(^«+5»)-(a,.«+«,.')«,}=P+2mX-;*(f*--^y). 
with  similar  expressions  for  Q  aad  JB. 

284.    Ex.    If  (?  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  show  that  the  terms  on 

the  left-hand  sides  of  the  equations  which  give  the  pressures  on  the  fixed  point  are 

the  components  of  two  forces,  one  tfi,'OH  along  QH  which  is  a  perpendicular  on 

the  instantaneous  axis  01^  O  being  the  resultant  angular  velocity,  and  the  other 

O^.  OK  perpendicular  to  the  plane  OGK,  where  (?Jr  is  a  perpendicular  on  a  straight 

JB—0  O—A 

line  OJ  whose  direction  cosines  are  proportional    to        .     w^ft^    ~~»~  *'«*^i» 

— ^  wi<aty  and  0'^  is  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  these  quantities. 
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235.  To  determine  the  geometrical  equations  connecting  the 
motion  of  the  body  in  space  vnth  the  angular  velocities  of  the  body 

about  the  three  moving  axes,  OA,  OB,  00. 

• 

Let  the  fixed  point  0  be  taken  as  the  centre  of  a  sphere  of 
radius  unity;  let  -a,  Y",  i^and  A,  B,  C  be  the  points  in  which  the 
sphere  is  cut  by  the  fixed  and  moving  axes  respectively.  Let  ZG, 
BA  produced  if  necessary,  meet  in  K  Let  the  angle  XZG  =  y^, 
ZG=0y  EG  A  ==<!>.  It  is  required  to  determine  the  geometricisJ 
relations  between  0,  <f>,  '^,  and  a>^,  co,,  a>,. 

Draw  GN  perpendicular  to  OZ,  Then  since  y^  is  the  angle 
the  plane  COZ  makes  with  a  plane  XOZ  fixed  in  space,  the  velo- 
city of  G  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ZOG  is  GN  ^- ,  which  is  the 


d^ 


dt 


same  as  sin  5  -^ ,  the  radius  DC  of  the  sphere  being  unity.    Also 

dB 
the  velocity  of  G  along  ZG  is  ^ .     Thus  the  motion  of  G  is  re- 


presented by  -J-  and  sin  ^  -^  respectively  along  and  perpendi- 
cular to  ZG.  But  the  motion  of  C^  is  also  expressed  by  the  angular 
velocities  co^  and  o.  respectively  along  BG  and  GA*  These  two 
representations  of  the  same  motion  must  therefore  be  equivalent. 
Hence  resolving  along  aud  perpendicular  to  ZG  we  have 

dO  •     i  .  J 

-^  »  Oj  sm  ^  +  o>,  cos  9 


dt 

sin<?^=.- 
at 


€0^  cos  ^  +  o>,  sin  ^ 
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Similarly  by  resolving  along  CB  and  CA  we  have 

a>j  =  -1-  sm  9  —  -IT  sin  ^  cos  9 


d0        .      d^lr 

1        >7 


©J  =  -^  COS  <l>  +  -^  sin  ^-sin  ^ 

These  two  sets  of  equations  are  .precisely  equivalent  to  each 
other  and  one  may  be  deduced  &om  the  other -by  an  algebraic  trans- 
formation. 

In  the  same  way  by  drawing  a  perpendicular  from  E  on  OZwe 
may  show  that  the  velocity  of  E  perpendicular  -to  ZEis  -^  sin  ZE, 

and  this  is  the  same  as  ~  cos  0,    Also  the  velocity  of  A  relative 

to  E  along  EA  is  in  the  same  way  -^  sin  CA,  aixd  this  is  the 

same  as  -^.    Hence  tlie  whole  velocity  of  A  in  space  along  AB 

is  represented  by  ■;^  ^^^  ^  +  "^  •  But  this  motion  is  also  ex- 
pressed by  0)3.  As  before  these  two  representations  of  the  same 
motion  must  be  equivalent.      Hence  we  have 

If  in  a  similar  manner  we  had  expressed  the  motion  of  any 
other  point  of  the  body  as  B,  both  in  tenns  of  o)^,  w^,  a>,  and 
^t  0>  '^f  ^^  should  have  obtained  other  equations.  But  as  we  cannot 
have  more  than  three  independent  relations,  we  should  only 
arrive  at  equations  which  are  algebraic  transformations  of  those 
already  obtained. 

236.    Ex.    Jtp,  q,r  he  the  direction  eosines  of  OZ  with  regard  to  the  axes  OA, 
OBt  OC,  show  that  these  eqaationB  may  be  put  into  the  synunetxical  form 

_--g(^+rw,=0,         ^-r«i+P«i=0,        ^-i>«i+S«i=0. 

Any  one  of  these  may  be  obtained  by  differentiating  one  of  the  expressions 
j9s~Bin^co8  0,  gssin^sin^,  rscostf.  The  others  may  be  inferred  by  the 
role  of  symmetiy. 

237.  It  is  clear  that  instead  of  referring  the  motion  of  the  body 
to  the  principal  axes  at  the  fixed  point,  as  Euler  has  done,  we 
may  use  any  axes  fixed  in  the  body.  But  these  are  in  general  so 
complicated  as  to  be  nearlv  useless.  When,  however,  a  body  is 
making  small  oscillations  about  a  fixed  point,  so  that  some  three 
rectangular  axes  fixed  in  the  body  never  deviate  far  from  three 
axes  fixed  in  space,  it  is  often  convenient  to  refer  the  motion  to 
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these  even  though  they  are  not  principal  axes.  In  this  case 
<k>,,  a>,,  o>,  are  all  small  quantities,  and  we  may  neglect  theit 
products  and  squares.  The  general  equation  of  Art  227  reduces  in 
this  case  to 

dt  dt  dt         ' 

where  the  coefficients  have  the  usual  meanings  given  to  them  in 
Chap.  I.  We  have  thus  three  linear  equations  which  may  be 
written  thus : 

dt  dt  dt        ' 


-^li^^-dt 


-^'i'=^' 


-^ 


^D^^C^'^N. 


dt 


dt 


238.  It  appears  from  Euler's  Eqnations  that  the  whole  changes  of  ci»^,  »«,  bi^ 
are  not  due  merely  to  the  direct  action  of  the  forcesi  but  are  in  part  dne  to  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  particles  tending  to  carry  them  away  from  the  axis  about 
which  they  are  revolying.    For  consider  the  equation 


dfC        C 


N 


Of  the  increase  dia^  in  the  time  dt^  the  part  j^dJt  \a  due  to  the  direct  action  of 

A  —  B 

the  forces  whose  moment  is  iV,  and  the  part  —^r  (^i(^s<^  ^  due  to  the  centrifugal 

force*    This  may  be  proved  as  follows. 

If  a  body  he  rotating  about  -an  axis  01  with  an  angular  velocity  w,  then  the 
moment  of  the  centrifugal  forces  of  the  whole  body  about  the  axis  Ozis  {A-  B)  wiw,. 

Let  P  be  the  position  of  any  particle  m  and  let  x,  y,  zhe  its  co-ordinates.  Then 
x=OR,  y=BQ,  z=QP.  Let  PS  be  a  perpendicular  on  01,  let  OS=u,  and  PS=r. 
Then  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  particle  m  is  tt^rm  tending  from  01. 


\ 
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The  force  c^rm  is  evidently  e^mvalent  to  the  four  forces  ti^xm^  o)*^m,  fi^zai^  and 

-  «*fii?i  acting  at^P  parallel  to  ae,  y,  ^e,  and  «  respectiyely. 

The  moment  of  n^xm  xonnd  O2  s  *  wV:ym  \ 
cii*ym =  «Afyiii     >; 

ftl*8I» =0  J 

these  three  therefore  produce  no  effect. 

The  force  -  t^m  parallel  to  0/  is  equivalent  to  the  three,  -  cmti  tint,  -  wa^  um, 

—  ww^vm^  acting  at  P  parallel  to  the  axes,  and  their  moment  roond  Oz  is  evidently 

«*w«(wiy-«*^)»     Now  the  direction  cosines  of  01  heing  ^^^^z$^  we  get  by 

projecting  the  broken  line  Xy  y,  x  on  01,  «=-!«+ -'y+ -2«;  therefore  sub- 
stituting for  u,  the  moment  of  centrifugal  forces  about  Oz  is 

Writing  Z  before  every  term,  and  supposing  the  axes  of  x,  y,  s,  to  be  principal 
axes,  then  the  moment  of  the  centrifugal  forces  about  the  principal  axis  Oz 

=  (Oita^Xmiy*  -  a^) = o^w,  {A  —  B). 

Let  the  moments  of  the  centrifugal  forces  about  the  principal  axes  of  the  body 
be  represented  by  L\  M\  N*,  so  that 

and  let  0  be  their  resultant  couple.    The  couple  0  is  usually  called  the  centrifugal 
couple. 

Since  L'tOi-k-M^^-^yta^^O,  it  follows  that  the  axis  of  the  centrifugal  couple  is 
at  right  angles  to  the  instantaneous  axis. 

Describe  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  fixed  point  0  and  let  the  instantaneous 
axis  out  its  surface  in  I.  Let  OB  be  a  perpendicular  from  0  on  the  tangent  plane 
at  J.  The  direction  cosines  of  OH  are  proportional  to  ^6^,  £<aa,  0(a^  Since 
AiOiL' + B<a2M' +  CtOiN' —0,  it  follows  that  the  axis  of  the  centrifugal  couple  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  perpendicular  Off* 

The  plane  of  the  centrifugal  couple  is  therefore  the  plane  JOff. 

If  flit*  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  the  instantaneous  axis  of 

rotation  we  have  ife*=  ^^,  and  T =/*/;•  w"  is  the  Vis  Viva  of  the  body.    We  may 

then  easily  show  that  the  magnitude  O  of  the  centrifugal  couple  is  ^=!rtan0, 
where  0  is  the  angle  10 ff. 

This  couple  will  generate  an  angular  velocity  of  known  magnitude  about  the 
diametral  line  of  its  plane.  By  compounding  this  with  the  existing  angular  velocity, 
the  change  in  the  position  of  the  instantaneous  axis  might  be  found. 

Expressions  for  Angular  Momentum. 

239.  We  may  now  investigate  convenient  formulae  for  the 
angular  momentum  of  a  body  about  any  axis.  The  importance 
of  these  has  been  already  pointed  out  in  Art.  77.  In  fact,  the 
general  equations  of  motion  of  a  rigid  body  as  given  in  Art.  71, 
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cannot  be  completely  expressed  until  these  formulaB  have  been 
found. 

When  the  body  is  moving  in  space  of  two  dimensions  about 
either  a  fixed  point,  or  its  centre  of  gravity  regarded  as  a  fixed 
point,  the  angular  momentum  about  that  point  has  been  proved  in 
Art.  88  to  be  Mk^to  where  Mif  is  the  moment  of  inertia,  and  <o 
the  angular  velocity  about  that  point.  Our  object  is  to  find  cor- 
responding formulae  when  the  body  is  moving  in  space  of  three 
dimensions.  Following  the  same  order  as  in  Eulers  Equations, 
we  shall  first  find  the  angular  momentum  about  any  fixed  straight 
line  in  space,  taken  as  the  axis  of  z  and  passing  through  the 
fixed  point;  secondly,  the  momentum  about  any  fixed  straight  line 
in  the  body  and  also  passing  through  the  fixed  point,  and  lastly,  we 
shall  show  how  the  angular  momenta  about  other  axes  may  be 
found. 

240.  A  body  is  turning  about  a  fixed  paint  in  any  manner,  to 
determine  the  moments  of  me  momentwm  about  the  axes,  i.e.  to  find 
the  areas  conserved  round  those  axes.    See  Chap.  ii.  Art  78. 

Let  (a?,  y,  z)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  particle  m  of  the  body 
referred  to  axes  fixed  in  space  meeting  at  the  fixed  point.  Let 
w,,  fi>y,  o>,  be  the  angular  velocities  of  the  body  about  the  fixed 
axes.     Then  the  moment  of  the  momentum  about  the  axis  of  z  is 


7       ^     f    dy       dx\ 


Substituting  for  -r: ,   -^  their  values 

at      at 

dx  ^ 

dii 

we  have     h^  =  2w  {a?  +  y*)  o\  —  (^mxz)  a>,  —  (^myz)  o)^. 

241.  The  coefficients  of  a>„  ©,,  ft>,  are  the  moments  and  pro- 
ducts of  inertia  of  the  body  about  the  axes,  and  if  the  axes  be 
fixed  in  space,  these  will  generally  be  variable.  In  some  cases  it 
will  be  found  more  convenient  to  take  as  axes  of  reference  three 
straight  lines  fixed  in  the  body. 

Let  a)j,  0)^,  tt>g  be  the  angular  velocities  of  the  body  about  rect- 
angular axes  Ox ,  Oy\  Oz  fixed  in  the  body  and  meeting  at  the 
fixed  point  0.  Since  in  the  expression  given  above  for  A,  the 
fixed  axes  may  be  any  whatever,  let  them  be  chosen  so  that  the 
moving  axes  coincide  with  them  at  the  time  t     Then,  ©,=  <»,, 

•  13—2 
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^tf^^8>  ^B^'^t*  ^^d  the  moment  of  the  momentum  about  the 
moving  axis  of  z  will  be  expressed  by  the  form 

where        C  =  2m  (a?'*  +  y '*),    ^  =  ^mxz  ^    B  =  %myz'. 

These  will  be  constant  throughout  the  motion,  and  their  values 
may  be  found  by  the  rules  given  in  Chapter  I. 

If  the  axes  fixed  in  the  body  be  principal  axes,  then  the  pro- 
ducts of  inertia  will  vanish.     The  expressions  for  the  moments  of 
•the'momentum  will  then  take  the  simple  forms 

Aj'  =  B<ji}^ 

K  =  c<o, 

where  -4,  B,  G  are  the  principal  moments  of  the  body. 

Let  the  direction-cosines  of  the  axes  fixed  in  space  but  moving 
with  reference  to  axes  fixed  in  the  body  be  given  by  the  following 
diagram ;  where,  for  example,  \  is  the  cosine  of 
the  angle  between  the  axes  of  z  and  ^f.  It  has 
just  been  proved  that  the  resultant  of  the  mo- 
menta of  all  the  particles  of  the  body  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  three  "couples"  A/,  A,',  A,'  about  the 
axes  Ox,  Oy\  Osl ,  Hence  the  moment  of  the 
momentum  about  the  axis  of  z  which  is  fixed  in  space  may  be 
written  in  the  form 

which  will  be  frequently  found  useful. 

242.  It  may  be  required  to  find  the  moment  of  the  momen- 
tum about  axes  neither  fixed  in  space  nor  in  the  body,  but  moving 
in  any  arbitrary  manner.  This  will  be  expressed  by  the  same 
form  as  if  the  axes  were  fixed.  If  g).,  w^,  oi,  be  the  angular 
velocities  about  these  axes,  the  moment  required  will  be 

=  2m  [p?  +y*)  ©•  —  (2mx«)  ©a.  —  (Smy^j)  o)^. 

If  the  axis  of  z  coincide  with  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation, 
©,  =  0,  c!i)y=0,  and  o),  is  the  resultant  angular  velocity.  The  ex- 
pressions for  the  moments  of  the  momentum  or  areas  conserved 
about  the  axes  of  a?,  y,  z  become  respectively 

-  (2mxs)  ft>„     -  (^myz)  «, ,     Sw  [a?  -I-  y*)  o), . 

The  axis  of  the  couple  which  is  the  resultant  of  the  moments 
of  the  momentum  about  the  axis  is  sometimes  called  the  resultant 
axis  of  angular  momentum  and  sometimes  the  resultant  axis  of 
areas.     It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  axis  does  not  in  general 
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coincide  with  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation.  The  two  are 
coincident  only  when  the  axis  of  rotation  is  a  principal  axis.  If  a 
body  be  turning  about  a  straight  line,  which  we  may  call  the  axis 
of  Zy  as  instantaneous  axis,  it  is  a  common  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  angular  momentum  about  a  perpendicular  axis  is  zero.  We 
see  from  the  last  remark  that  this  is  not  generally  true. 

If  it  be  required  to  find  the  moment  of  the  momentum  about 
the  axis  of  j?  of  a  rigid  body  moving  in  any  manner  in  space,  we 
may  use  the  principle  proved  in  Chapter  II.  Art.  76. 

In  the  case  of  a  system  of  rigid  bodies,  the  moment  of  their 
momenta  may  be  found  by  adding  up  the  separate  moments  of  the 
several  bodies. 

Ex.  1.  A  triangular  area  ACB  whose  mass  is  If  is  turning  round  the  side  CA 
with  an  angular  velocity  w.  Show  that  the  angular  momentum  about  the  side  CB 
is  ^  Mob  sin*  da,  where  a  and  b  are  the  sides  containing  the  angle  0. 

Ex.  2.  Two  rods  OA,  AB,  are  hinged  together  at  A  and  snspended  from  a 
fixed  point  0.  The  system  turns  with  angular  velocity  w  about  a  vertical  straight 
line  through  0  so  that  the  two  rods  are  in  a  vertical  plane.  If  $,  <p'be  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  rods  to  the  vertical,  a,  h  their  lengths,  Af  ,  M*  their  masses,  show  that 
the  angular  momentum  about  the  vertical  axis  is 

«  [(i  3f + If ')  a«  sin«  ^ + Jtf'oi  sin  ^  sin  0 +}  if'6»  sin»  0.] 

Ex.  8.  A  right  cone,  whose  vertex  0  is  fixed,  has  an  angular  velocity  <a  oom- 
mxmicated  to  it  about  its  axis  OC,  while  at  the  same  time  its  axis  is  set  moving  in* 

space.    The  semi-angle  of  the  cone  is  ~  and  its  altitude  iBh    If  ^  be  the  inclina* 

4 

tion  of  the  axis  to  a  fixed  straight  line  Oz  and  ^  the  angle  the  plane  zOC  makes 
with  a  fixed  plane  through  Ozt  prove  that  the  angular  momentum  about  Oz  is 

f  Mh^<a  (sin'  ^  -^  +  {  cos  ^),  where  M  is  the  mass  of  the  cone. 

Ex.  4.  A  rod  AB  ia  suspended  by  a  string  from  a  fixed  point  0  and  is  moving 
in  any  manner.  If  (I,  m,  n)  (jp,  q,  r)  be  the  direction  cosines  of  the  string  and  rod 
referred  to  any  rectangular  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz,  show  that  the  angular  momentum 
about  the  axis  of  z  is 

^..fjdm       dl\  .  -,a*/    dq      dp\  ^  ^^ab  f  dm       dp  ,  ,dq      dV\ 

where  M  is  the  mass  of  the  rod,  and  a,  b  the  lengths  of  the  rod  and  string. 
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243.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  refer  the 
motion  of  the  body  under  consideration  to  axes  moving  in  space  in 
some  manner  about  a  fixed  origin.  If  we  refer  the  motion  of  these 
axes  to  other  axes  fixed  in  space  we  shall  have  the  inconvenience 
of  two  sets  of  axes.  For  this  reason  their  motion  at  anv  instant  is 
sometimes  defined  by  angular  velocities  {0^,  0^,  0^  about  them- 
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selves.  In  this  case  we  are  to  regard  the  axes  as  if  they  were 
a  material  system  of  three  straight  lines  at  right  angles  whose 
motion  at  any  instant  is  given  hy  three  coexistent  angular  velo- 
cities about  axes  instantaneously  coincident  with  them. 

When  the  axes  are  moving  we  may  suppose  the  motion  of  the 
Ijpdy  to  be  determined  by  the  three  angular  velocities  co.,  ©  ,  «, 
about  the  axes,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  axes  were  fixed  for 
an  instant  in  space.  The  position  of  the  body  at  the  time  t  +  dt 
may  be  constructed  from  that  at  the  time  t  by  turning  the  body 
through  the  angles  (o.dt,  a>^dt,  ta^dt  successively  round  the  instan- 
taneous position  of  tne  axes.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
w^dt  does  not  now  give  the  angle  the  body  has  been  turned 
through  relatively  to  the  plane  xz,  but  relatively  to  some  plane 
fixed  in  space  passing  through  the  instantaneous  position  of  the 
axis  of  z.  The  angle  turned  through  relatively  to  the  plane  of  a» 
is  (0)3— ^3)  rf^. 

244.  To  find  the  resolved  part  of  ike  velocity  of  any  particle 
parallel  to  the  moving  axes. 

The  resolved  parts  of  the  velocity  of  any  point  whose  co- 
ordinates are  {x,  y,  z)  are  not  given  by  'jiy~ji>~Ji*    These  are 

the  resolved  velocities  of  the  particle  relatively  to  the  axes.  To 
find  the  motion  in  space  we  must  add  to  these  the  resolved  veloci- 
ties due  to  the  motion  of  the  axes  themselves.  If  we  supposed  the 
particle  to  be  rigidly  connected  with  the  axes,  it  is  clear  that  its 
velocities  would  be  expressed  by  the  forms  given  in  Art.  219  with 
^i»  ^«>  ^8  substituted  for  ©j,  w^y  ©,.  So  that  the  actual  resolved 
velocities  of  the  particle  are 

dtX 

245.  To  find  the  accelerations  of  any  particle  parallel  to  the 
axes  we  may  proceed  thus. 

The  velocities  of  the  particle  at  the  time  t  resolved  parallel  to 
the  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  are  respectively  (w,  v,  w).  At  the  time  t  +  dty 
the  axes  have  been  turned  into  the  position  Ox',  Oy\  Oz  by 
rotations  equal  to  6^dt,  0^dt,  0  dt  round  the  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz 
respectively,  and  the  velocities  of  the  particle  parallel  to  the  axes 
in  their  new  position  are 

du.  dvj.        ,  dv)  . 
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Describe  a  sphere  of  unit  radius  whose  centre  is  at  the  fixed 
origin  and  let  all  these  axes  cut  the  sphere  in  the  points  x,  y,  z, 
X,  y,  z'  respectively.  Thus  we  have  two  spherical  triangles  xtfz 
and  xi/^\  ^^  whose  sides  are  right  angles.  The  resolved  part  of 
the  velocity  of  the  particle  at  the  time  t  +  dt  along  the  axis  of  z  is 

(t«  +  -^(ftj  coszx'  +  (v  +  --ndtj  cos zy*  +  (^+'3"^'^)  cos«/. 

By  the  rotation  round  Oy,  x'  has  receded  from  z  by  the  arc  0^dl, 
and  by  the  rotation  round  Ox,  xf  has  approached  z  by  the  arc  6^dU 
Therefore 

zx  =zx-\-6^  dt, 

zy*  ^zy  —  B^  dt. 

Also  the  cosine  of  the  arc  zz'  diiSFers  from  unity  by  the  squares 
of  small  quantities.  Substituting  these  we  find  that  the  compo- 
nent velocity  of  the  particle  at  the  time  t  +  dt  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  £;  is  ultimately 

w +--7T  rf<  —  u0^  dt  +  v0^  dt. 

But  the  acceleration  is  by  definition,  the  ratio  of  the  velocity 
gained  in  any  time  dt  to  that  time.  Hence  if  Z  be  the  acceleration 
resolved  parallel  to  the  axis  of  z,  we  have 

Similarly  if  X  and  Y  be  the  accelerations  parallel  to  the  axes 
of  X  and  y,  we  have 

246.  Ex.  1.  Let  the  motion  be  referred  to  oblique  moving  axes  bo  that  the 
Bides  of  the  Bpherical  triangle  oc^  are  a,  &,  c  and  the  angles  A,  B,  C,  Let  the  equal 
quantities  sin  a  sin  6  sin  C,  sin  5  sine  sin  il,  sinesinaBin^  be  called  fi.  Prove 
that  if  the  velooity  be  represented  by  the  three  eomponenU  u,VfW  parallel  to  these 
axes,  then  the  resiUtant  acceleration  parallel  to  the  axis  of  s  is 

—     dv>     du       .     dv 

Z  =  ^  +  ^cos6+^coBa-i*^^+rV» 

with  simihir  expreBsions  for  X  and  T. 

ThiB  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  the  sphezioal  triangles  xyz,  aff^sf,  by  first  proving 
that  eld's 6+ ^t<2^ sine  Bin  ^,  s^sa-^^eftsincBin  B,  and  then  snbstitating  as  before. 

Ex.  2.  Prove  in  the  same  way  that  if  oe,  y,  s  be  the  co-ordinates  referred  to 
oblique  axes,  and  vf,  v\  v'  the  retultant  velocities  parallel  to  the  axes, 

dg     dx  dft 

"  =<5+ 3t  **"'*+^*^*-**'^+*'»* 

with  similar  expressions  for  tt'  and  v". 
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Ex.  8.    Proye  also  that  the  equations  connectiiig  u,  v,%d  with  the  co-ordinates 


are 


-  cot  B     -  cot  A 


e^         e^  e^ 

z  X  y 

with  two  similar  expressions  for  u  and  v. 

Since  vf  is  the  resolyed  Telocity  parallel  to  s  of  (u,  v,  to,)  we  have 

t(  cos  &+V  cos  a+tr=w', 
with  similar  expressions  for  «'  and  ^.    By  solving  these  we  get  the  required  values 

of  U,  V,  19. 

Ex.  4.  If  the  whole  acceleration  be  represented  by  the  three  components 
X,  Tf  Z  parallel  to  the  axes,  prove  that  the  expressions  for  tliese  in  terms  of  uvw, 
may  be  obtained  from  those  given  in  the  last  example  by  changing  x,  y,  z  into  u,  v,  w 
and  Uf  V,  w  into  X,  IT,  Z. 

247.  To  express  the  geometrical  conditions  that  a  straight  line 
whose  eqvations  with  reference  to  the  moving  a^xes  are  given  is  fixed 
in  direction  in  space. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  given  straight  line  be 

p  q  r    * 

and  let  the  equations  be  so  prepared  that  {p,  q,  r)  are  the 
direction  cosines  of  the  line.  Let  a  straight  line  be  drawD  through 
the  origin  parallel  to  this  given  straight  line  and  let  a  point  P  be 
taken  on  this  at  any  given  distance  L  from  the  origin  0.  Then 
the  co-ordinates  of  P  are  pL,  qL,  rL  respectively.  Since  the 
straight  line  OP  is  fixed  in  direction  in  space,  the  resolved  parts 
of  the  velocity  of  P  parallel  to  the  axes  are  zero.    Hence  we  have 

..    ;^'  dLp 


dt 


-- Lq0^'\- Lr0^  =  0, 


and  two  similar  equations.     The  required  geometrical  conditions 
are  therefore 

When  it  is  necessary  to  refer  the  motion  of  these  moving  axes 
to  other  axes  fixed  in  space,  we  may  either  use  the  equations  of 
this  article  or  those  of  Art.  235.     Taking  the  notation  of  the 
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article  referred  to,  it  is  obvious  (the  axes  being  treated  as  a  body 
consisting  simply  of  three  straight  lines)  that  we  shall  have  the 
results 

-^  sin  ^  =  —  6^  cos  ^  +  ^j  sin  ^ 
-5-  =      ^j  sin  <^  +  0^  cos  if> 

These  equations  will  determine  6y  ^,  yfr  in  terms  of  the  angular 
velocities  0^,  0^,  0^, 

248.  To  express  the  geometrical  conditions  that  a  point  wlwse 
co-ordinates  with  reference  to  the  moving  axes  are  (x,  y,  z)  is  fixed 
in  spa^ce. 

This  may  be  done  by  equating  to  zero  the  resolved  parts  of  the 
velocity  of  the  point  as  given  in  Art.  244.  If  the  origin  of  the 
moving  axes  be  fixed,  the  conditions  are 

and  two  similar  equations.  If  the  origin  be  in  motion,  let  u^,  %,  w^ 
be  the  resolved  parts  of  its  velocity  parallel  to  the  axes,  then  the 
required  conditions  are  clearly 

and  two  similar  equations. 

249.  Ex.  Let  the  direotion  cosines  of  a  straight  line  03f  fixed  relatively  to  the 
moving  axes  be  (X,  /&,  v)  and  let  it  be  required  to  refer  the  motion  of  OM  to  some 
straight  line  OL  fixed  in  space  whose  direction  cosines  at  the  time  t  are  {p,  9,  r). 
Let  the  angle  LOM  be  0  and  let  ^  be  the  angle  the  plane  LOM  makes  with  any 
fixed  plane  in  space  passing  through  OZ.    Then  show  that 

COS  0=p\  +  qft-\-ryf 


sin*  ^  -^  =  ^1  (p  -  X  cos  ^)  +  ^a  (g  -  M  cos 


(?)  + ^8  (r-r  cos  ^)j 


If  $^^  0^  be  the  resolved  parts  of  the  angular  velocities  about  OL,  OM  respec- 
tively, Uie  last  equation  may  be  written  in  the  form 

sin«^-^=^,-^„oofl^. 
at 

If  the  straight  line  OM  be  not  fixed  relatively  to  the  axes,  then  (X,  fi,  v)  will  be 
variable  and  we  must  add  to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  second  equation  the  deter- 
minant 

/,  dfji       d\\        (   dv       dfA        r  d\     .  dv\ 
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The  mode  of  proof  may  be  indioated  as  follows.    Let  P  be  a  point  in  OM  at  a 
distance  nnity  from  0  and  let  P  moye  about  with  OJf.    The  moment  of  its  Telocity 

about  OL  is  sin^  6  ~  .  But  if  (x,  y,  e)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  P,  its  yelocitiee  paral- 
lel to  the  axes  are  given  by  Art.  244,  and  the  moments  of  these  velooities  about  the 
axes  will  be  L^yw-zv,  M=zu-xw,  N=xo-yu.  Hence  the  moment  about  OL 
will  be 

sin«^^=ip  +  Jfgr  +  iVr. 

If  we  effect  these  substitutions,  and  since  OM  is  unity,  replace  x,y,zhj\t  fit,  p,  we 
get  the  results  in  the  example. 

250.  To  explain  a  method  of  changing  from  fixed  to  moving 
axes. 

If  a  body  be  moving  about  a  fixed  point  and  we  have  esta- 
blished any  general  proposition  referring  its  motion  to  fixed  axes 
meeting  at  the  fixed  point,  then  we  may  use  the  following  method 
to  infer  the  corresponding  proposition  referring  the  motion  to  axes 
moving  in  any  proposed  manner  about  the  origin.  Suppose  the 
general  equation  established  to  be 


'^j«*,-^,&c 1  =  0, 


where  «„  w^,  ©,  are  the  angular  velocities  about  the  fixed  axes. 
Let  a)p  a)j,  0)3  be  the  angular  velocities  of  the  body  about  the 
moving  axes  and  let  the  motion  of  the  axes  be  defined  by  the 
angular  velocities  0^,  0^,  0^  about  themselves. 

The  fixed  axes  being  arbitrary  in  position,  let  them  be  so 
chosen  that,  $it  the  moment  under  consideration,  the  three  moving 
axes  are  passing  through  them,  so  that  the  two  sets  are  for  an 
instant  coincident.  Then,  by  referring  to  Art.  243,  we  see  that 
we  may  write  0)^^=0)^,  (»y  =  a)j,  6),=  a),,   but  we   cannot  assert 

— r^  =  -j2  9  for  the  moving  axes  at  the  time  t  +  dt  are  not  coinci- 
at        at 

dent  with  the  fixed  axes. 

To  determine  the  relation  between  -—  and  --r^  we  may  proceed 

thus.  Let  OL  be  any  straight  line  fia^ed  in  spaxie  making  with  the 
moving  axes  the  angles  a,  /8,  7.  Let  ft  be  the  angular  velocity  of 
the  body  about  this  straight  line.     Then  as  in  Art.  229 

ft  =  ck)^  cos  a  +  6>g  cos  ^  +  e),  cos  7, 

dT,  .    ^d/3  .       drf 

-«.  8ma^  -  0,. sm^  ^- -«.  81117  ^i . 
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Since  OL  is  any  fixed  line  in  space,  let  it  be  so  chosen  that  the 
moving  axis  of  z  coincides  with  it  at  the  time  t    Then  a  =  5- , 

)8  =  ^  ,  and  7  =  0,  also  -j-  will  be  ~.    Since  a  is  the  angle  OL 

makes  with  the  moving  axis  of  a?,  -7:  is  the  rate  at  which  the  axis 

of  X  is  separating  from  a  fixed  straight  line  coincident  with  the 

dB 
axis  of  z  and  this  is  clearly  6^.     Similarly  ^  =  — ^     hence 


dt       dt 
Similarly 

d(o,     dfo  a   t      a 

dtOy     d<D  ^  ^ 

If  we  substitute  these  expressions  in  the  given  general  equation 

we  shall  have  the  corresponding  equation  referred  to  moving  axes. 

If  the  moving  axes  be  fixed  in  the  body,  and  move  with  it,  we 
have  6^  =  o>^,  6^  =  w,, .  6^  =  w,.  In  this  case  the  relations  will 
,  d(o„     dcD^      day„     doy^     dto^     doD^         .      .       ^^o. 

The  preceding  proof  of  the  relation  between  --7-*  and  —r-'  is  a 

simple  corollary  from  the  parallelogram  of  angular  velocities.  The 
result  will  therefore  be  true  for  any  other  magnitude  which  obeys 
the  "parallelogram  law."  In  fact  the  demonstration  is  exactly  the 
same.  Now  linear  velocities  and  linear  accelerations  do  obey  this 
law.  Hence  the  expressions  obtained  in  Arts.  244,  245,  for  the 
velocities  (w,  v,  w)  and  the  accelerations  (X,  Y",  Z)  maj  be  deduced 
from  the  one  proved  above. 

If  the  general  equation  ^  =  0  should  contain  the  velocity  or 
acceleration  of  any  particle  of  the  body,  then  to  obtain  the  corre- 
sponding equation  referred  to  moving  axes,  we  must  substitute  for 
these  velocities  or  accelerations  the  expressions  found  in  Arts.  244 
and  245. 

251.  II  the  general  equation  slionld  contain  —r^  or  any  other  second  differen- 
tial coefficients,  the  expressions  to  be  substituted  for  them  become  more  compli- 
cated. 
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Since  -^ ,  —^ ,  -jz  » l>€u^g  ftngolar  accelerations,  foUow  the  parallelogram  law, 
aX       at       CLl 

we  haye 

di  =  ( d?  ~ *^«^«+  *^^«)  ^^«  +  (^  "  Vi  +  «a)  cos ^+  (^  -  «i^»  + Vi)  COS 7. 
We  may  repeat  the  same  reasoning  and  we  shall  finally  obtain 

So  we  may  proceed  to  treat  third  and  higher  differential  coefficients. 

252.  A  hody  is  turning  aboui  a  fixed  point  in  any  manner, 
to  determine  the  mmnents  of  the  effective  forces  about  the  axes. 

Let  (x,  y,  z)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  particle  m  of  the  body 
referred  to  axes  fixed  in  space  and  meeting  at  the  fixed  point, 
and  let  h^,  h^,  A,  be  the  moments  of  the  momentum  about  the 
axes. 

The  moment  of  the  effective  forces  about  the  axis  of  z  is 


and  this  may  be  written  in  the  form  -^ .    Thus  the  moments  of 

the  effective  forces  about  axes   Ox,   Oy,  Oz  fixed  in  space  are 

respectively    ,S   -yz  7   -jf»   where   A^,   A,,   \  have  the  values 

found  in  Art.  240. 

Let  A/,  A/,  A,'  be  the  moments  of  the  momentum,  found  by 
Art.  242,  about  axes  Ox\  Oy\  Oz  moving  in  space  about  the  fixed 
origin.  Let  5j,  Q^^  6^  be  the  angular  velocities  of  these  axes  about 
their  instantaneous  directions.  Then  since  moments  or  couples 
follow  the  parallelogram  law,  we  see  by  the  proposition  of  Art.  250 
that  the  moments  of  the  effective  forces  about  the  moving  axes 
are  respectively 

If  the  moving  axes  be  fi^ed  in  the  body,  we  have  ^^  =  (0^, 
^,  =  0),,  ^,  =  ft>8>  ^^^  ^^^  equations  admit  of  some  simplification. 
If  the  axes  be  the  piHticipal  axes  we  have  A/  =  -^cDj,  A/  =  -Ba)j, 
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A3'  =  (7a>3,  and  the  moments  of  the  effective  forces  take  the  simple 
forms 

where  A,  jB,  G  are  the  principal  moments.    See  Art.  230. 

If  it  be  required  to  find  the  moment  about  the  axis  of  z  of  the 
eflfective  forces  on  a  rigid  body  moving  in  any  manner  in  space^ 
we  may  use  the  principle  proved  in  Chap.  II.  Art.  72. 

In  the  case  of  a  system  of  rigid  bodies,  the  moment  of  their 
efiFeetive  forces  may  be  found  by  adding  up  the  separate  moments 
of  the  several  bodies. 

253.  To  obtain  the  general  equations  of  motion  of  a  system  of 
rigid  bodies. 

These  equations  have  been  already  obtained  in  Chap.  11.  Art.  83, 

when  the  system  is  referred  to  axes  fixed  in  space.    If  the  axes  be 

,       .        du    dv    dw  ,       , 
moveable  we  must  replace  the  accelerations  "jI >  'iff  ~ir  ^7  the 

corresponding  forms  in  Art.  245  and  the  couples  -^,   -j^ ,   -^ 
by  the  expressions  in  Art.  252. 

Thus,  suppose  we  refer  the  motion  to  three  axes  moving  in 
space  about  a  fixed  origin  0.  Let  X,  Y,  Z  he  the  impressed 
forces  on  any  rigid  body  of  the  system,  including  the  unknown 
reactions  of  the  other  bodies  of  the  system.  Let  L,  M,  N  be  the 
moments  of  these  forces  about  axes  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  body  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate  axes.  Let  m  be  the 
mass  of  the  body.  Then  if  we  adopt  the  notation  of  Arts.  245 
and  252,  the  equations  of  motion  for  the  rigid  body  under  con- 
sideration will  be 

dt         *         ■      m 

dt         *         •     m 
dw       A   ,    n      Z 
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and  -^  -  V^.  +  K'^i  -  ^> 

^  -  h:e, + h;e,  =  n. 

where  A/,  A,',  A,'  have  the  values  given  in  Ai*t.  240*. 

Similar  equations  will  apply  for  each  body  of  the  system. 

Besides  these  dynamical  equations  there  will  be  the  geome- 
trical equations  expressing  the  connections  of  the  system.  As 
every  such  forced  connection  is  accompanied  by  some  reaction, 
the  number  of  geometrical  equations  will  be  the  same  as  the 
number  of  unknown  reactions  in  the  system. 

Thus  we  have  sufficient  equations  to  determine  the  motion. 

254.  If  two  of  the  principal  moments  at  the  fixed  origin  0 
are  equal,  it  is  often  convenient  to  choose  as  axis  of  /  the  axis 
OG  oi  unequal  moment,  and  as  axes  of  x,  y  two  other  axes  0-4, 
OB  moving  in  any  manner  round  00,  Let  %  be  the  angle  the 
plane  oi  AOO maJ^es  with  some  plane  fixed  in  the  body  and  pass- 
ing through  00,     Then  we  have  tfj=  g)^,  6^=  o),,  and  6^  =  ©3+  -^ . 

Also  by  Art.  241,  we  have  A/=-46)^,  A,'  =  J.a),,  A,'=  Cwj.     The 
equations  of  motion  of  Art.  253  now  become 

Ait 


(^■  +  ».f)  +  t^-'^»-».-^'-  ■ 


=  i^. 


In  this  case  the  most  convenient  geometrical  equations  to 
express  the  relations  of  these  moving  axes  to  straight  lines  fixed 
in  space  will  be  those  given  in  Art.  235. 

Since  -^  is  arbitrary,  it  may  be  chosen  to  simplify  either  the 
dynamical  or  the  geometrical  equations. 


*  The  eqnationB  of  Art  253  were  first  given  in  thU  form  by  Prof.  Slesser  to 
whom  the  eqaations  of  Art.  254  had  been  shown  by  the  author.  It  appears  however 
that  similar  results  had  been  previously  published  in  Liouville^s  Journal  in  1858. 
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First,  we  may  put  ;^  =* "-  <»»•  The  dynamical  equations  then 
become 

A -^' -h  C<o,co,=  L, 

A-^-  C(o^<Ot  =  M, 

(it 

Secondly,  we  may  so  choose  -^  that  0  =  0.    In  this  case  the 

plane  COA  always  passes  through  a  straight  line  OZ  fixed  in 
space.     The  geometrical  equations  then  become, 

dO  d^  ;    >,  dy  ,  d^^       ^ 

^  =  0,.,  Jsm^  =  -a,,,        -j4-^cos^  =  a>3. 

255.  If  three  principal  moments  at  the  fixed  origin  0  be 
equal,  there  are  three  sets  of  axes  such  that  when  the  motion  is 
referred  to  them,  the  equations  take  a  simple  form. 

First  We  may  choose  axes  fixed  in  space.  Since  every  axis 
is  a  principal  axis  in  the  body,  the  general  equations  of  motion 
become 

<fck)j  __  L       dwj  _  M       d(o^  _  N 

"WA'     lU^A'     ~dt'"A' 

The  geometrical  equations  of  Art  235  are  not  required. 

Secondly.  We  may  choose  one  axis  as  that  of  0(7  fixed  in 
space  and  let  the  other  two  move  round  it  in  any  manner,  then  as 
in  Art.  254,  the  equations  of  motion  become 

do)^         dx__L 

dt^'^^Jt'^A 

dt^   'dt      A 
do^  ^N 

dt  A 

Thirdly.  We  can  take  as  axes  any  three  straight  lines  at  right 
angles  moving  in  space  in  any  proposed  manner.  The  equations 
of  motion  are  then  by  Art.  253 
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The  geometrical  equations  will  then  be  the  same  as  those 
given  in  Art.  235  or  Art.  247. 

256.  Ex.  An  ellipsoid,  whose  centre  0  is  fixed,  contracCb  by  cooling  and  being 
set  in  motion  in  any  manner  is  under  the  action  of  no  forces.    Find  the  motion. 

The  principal  diameters  are  principal  axes  at  0  throaghont  the  motion.  Let  as 
take  them  as  axes  of  reference.  The  expressions  for  the  angnlar  momenta  about 
the  axes  are  by  Art.  241  h^'=Abi^^,  W=Bw^  h^'=Cw^.  The  equations  of  Art.  263 
then  become 

|((7«,)-(^-B)(.,«,=0 

Multiplying  these  equations  by  ^o^,  JBu^  C<a^  adding  and  integrating  we  see 
that  -4'wi'+J3*w,«+C7*w,'  is  constant  throughout  the  motion.  To  obtain  another 
integral,  let  A  =AfJ{t)^  B=BJ(i)^  0=CQf(t)  where  f(t)  expresses  the  law  of  cool- 
ing which  has  been  supposed  such  that  the  body  changes  its  form  very  slowly.    Let 

*^i/(0  =  ^i»  "a/W-Ofl*  Wg/(0=^>  M^d  P^*  -31  =77T»  *^6n  the  equations  become 

at     J  (t) 

and  two  similar  equations.    These  may  be  treated  as  in  the  chapter  on  the  motion 
of  a  body  under  no  forces.    Liauville*8  Journal. 

257.  The  theory  of  relative  motion  is  best  understood  by 
viewing  it  in  as  many  aspects  as  possible.  We  shall,  therefore, 
now  consider  a  method  of  determining  the  motion  which  is  more 
elementary,  and  does  not,  in  the  result,  make  an  exclusive  use  of 
Cartesian  co-ordinates. 

Let  it  be  required  to  refer  the  motion  of  a  particle  P  to  any 
given  system  of  moving  axes.  The  motion  of  these  axes  during 
any  interval  of  time  dt  may  be  constructed  by  a  screw-motion 
along  and  round  some  straight  line  01.  Let  Udt  be  the  transla- 
tion along  and  ildt  the  rotation  round  OL  Let  P^^  be  the  position 
of  P  at  the  time  t,  and  let  P^  be  attached  to  the  given  axes  and 
move  with  them  during  the  inteiTal  dt.  Let  /  represent  the 
acceleration  of  P^  in  direction  and  magnitude.  The  particle  P 
will,  of  course,  separate  from  P^ ;  but,  as  is  explained  in  Dynamics 
of  a  Particle,  the  actual  acceleration  of  P  in  space  is  the  resultant 
of  its  acceleration  relative  to  P^  treated  as  a  fixed  point,  and  the 
acceleration  /  of  P^. 

To  find  the  acceleration  relative  to  P<,,  we  must  treat  P^  as  a 
fixed  point.  Draw  P^z  parallel  to  01  and  let  P^'  be  the  projec- 
tion of  the  direction  of  the  relative  motion  of  P  on  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  P^z\  and  let  P^x'  be  perpendicular  to  P^y'  and  P^z'. 
These  axes  are  taken  for  the  purposes  of  description,  and  but  little 
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use  will  be  made  of  co-ordinates.  Let  these  axes  move  during  the 
time  dt,  so  as  to  preserve  unchanged  the  angles  they  make  with 
the  given  axes  of  reference.  Let  F^^  be  the  displacement  of  P 
relative  to  P^,  and  let  P^P^  make  an  angle  0  with  P^z,  so  that 
PqP^  sin  0  is  the  projection  of  the  relative  displacement  on  the 
plane  of  a?'y'.  Since  these  axes,  in  the  interval  of  time  dt,  have 
turned  round  P^'  through  an  angle  ildt,  the  x  co-ordinate  of  P, 
after  that  interval,  is  greater  than  what  it  would  have  been  if 
referred  to  axes  fixed  in  space  by  P^P^  sin  0ndt,  while  the  y  and  z 
co-ordinates  are  unaltered.  We  have  here,  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  Differential  Calculus,  retained  only  the  lowest  powers 
of  the  small  quantities  which  occur.  Hence,  if  the  acceleration 
of  P  relative  to  these  axes  be  compounded  with  an  acceleration 
equal  and  opposite  to  that  which  would  produce  a  displacement 
P^P^  sin  0[ldt,  we  shall  have  the  acceleration  of  P  relative  to  axes 
whose  directions  are  fixed  in  space,  but  having  the  moving  point 
P^  as  origin.  Let  Fbe  the  velocity  of  the  particle  relative  to  the 
moving  axes,  then  P^P^=  Vdt  in  the  limit,  and  therefore  the 
change  Sa?'  in  the  x  co-ordinate  of  P  is  hx*  =  FH  sin  0  (dty.  If 
/'  be  the  acceleration  corresponding  to  this  displacement,  we 
have  Bx  =^f' (dt)\  Comparing  these  two  expressions  we  see 
that  /'  =  2  Vh  sin  ft  This  acceleration  must  be  supposed  to  act 
along  the  positive  direction  of  the  axis  of  x\ 

The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  acceleration  of  P  in  space  is 
the  resultant  of  the  accelerations  /,  — /',  and  the  acceleration 
relative  to  the  given  moving  axes. 

The  equations  of  motion  of  a  particle  being  comprised  in  the 
formula,  "  acceleration  in  any  fixed  direction  equals  the  impressed 
force  divided  by  the  mass,"  it  is  more  convenient  to  transpose  the 
terms  /  and  —/'to  the  other  side  of  the  equation  with  opposite 
signs,  we  then  have  the  following  theorem : 

In  finding  the  motion  of  a  particle  of  mass  m  vrith  reference 
to  any  moving  aaes,  we  may  treat  the  aaes  as  if  they  were  fixed  in 
space,  provided  we  regard  the  particle  as  acted  on,  in  addition  to  the 
impressed  forces,  by  two  forces: 

(1)  a  force  equal  and  opposite  to  that  which  would  constrain 
the  particle  to  remain  fi^xed  to  the  moving  axes,  and  which  is  mea- 
sured by  mf  where  f  is  the  reversed  a>cceleration  of  the  point  of 
moving  space  occupied  by  the  particle, 

(2)  a  force  perpendicular  to  both  the  direction  of  relative 
motion  of  ike  particle  and  to  the  central  axis  or  axis  of  rotation  of 
the  moving  axes,  and  which  is  measured  by  2mVft  sin  0,  where  V 
is  the  relative  velocity  of  the  particle,  fl  the  resultant  angular  velocity 
of  the  moving  axes,  and  0  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the 
velocity  and  the  axis  of  rotation, 

R.  D.  14 
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To  find  the  direction  of  this  last  force,  we  notice  that  in  the 
investigation,  the  rotation  £1  haa  been  supposed  to  be,  as  usual, 
from  the  positive  direction  of  x  to  the  positive  direction  of  y,  and 
that  the  positive  direction  of  y  is  a  tangent  to  the  projection  of 
the  relative  velocity  of  P.  Since  the  force  acts  along  the  positive 
direction  of  x',  we  have  this  rule :  Stand  with  the  hack  along  the 
axis  of  rotation,  so  that  the  rotation  appears  to  he  in  the  direction 
of  the  hands  of  the  watch  ;  then  viewing  the  particle  reccing  from 
the  axis  of  rotation,  the  force  acts  on  the  left  Iiand.  We  may  call 
these  forces  respectively  the  force  of  moving  space,  and  the  com- 
pownd  centrifugal  force  of  the  particle. 

258.  This  method  of  determiiuiig  the  relative  motion  of  a  particle  was  first 
giyen  by  Clairaut  in  1742,  and  afterwards  the  same  rule  was  demonstrated  in  a 
different  manner  by  Coriolis.  The  arguments  of  the  former  were  criticized  and 
improved  by  M.  Bertrand  in  a  paper  published  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the 
Journal  Polytechnique.  We  have  here  followed,  with  but  slight  variations,  M. 
Bertrand*8  mode  of  proof,  as  being  the  most  different  of  any  from  the  analytical 
methods  given  in  this  chapter.  But  it  will  be  important  to  perceive  the  connection 
between  the  two  methods  of  expressing  the  relative  motion,  and  this  wiU  be 
explained  in  the  next  article. 

259.  Let  us  refer  the  motion  of  P  to  any  moving  axes  having 
a  fixed  origin,  and  let  X,  Y,  Z  be  the  impressed  forces  on  the 
particle  resolved  parallel  to  the  axes.  If  we  eliminate  u,  v,  w 
from  the  equations  of  Art.  244  and  Art.  245  we  get 

with  similar  expressions  for  J"  and  Z,  Here  A,  B,  C  are  functions 
of  0^,  ^,,  ^g  and  their  difiorential  coefficients  with  regard  to  t, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  to  write  down.  If  x,  y,  z  were  constants, 
all  the  terms  of  X  would  disappear  except  the  three  last.  These 
then  with  the  corresponding  terms  in  Y  and  Z  express  the  acce- 
leration of  a  point  F^  rigidly  attached  to  the  axes,  but  occupying 
the  instantaneous  position  of  P.  The  second  and  third  terms  of 
X  taken  together,  with  the  corresponding  terms  of  Y  and  Z, 
express  the  resolved  parts  of  an  acceleration  perpendicular  both 
to  the  resultant  axis  of  the  rotations  0^,  6^y  0^,  and  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  velocity  which  is  the  resultant  ^^  ;^  >   T^  >   ^  •     ^7 

adding  up  the  squares  we  easily  find  the  magnitude  of  the  re- 
sultant acceleration  to  be  2fl  K  sin  6,  where  ft,  V  and  0  have  the 
meaning  given  in  Art.  257*. 

*  Another  demonstration  by  the  nse  of  polar  co-ordinates  is  given  in  Yol.  xn.  of 
the  Qvarterly  Journal  of  Mathematics,  by  the  Bev.  H.  W.  Watson. 
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To  determine  the  manner  in  which  these  forces  should  be 
applied,  we  must  transpose  the  terms  which  represent  them  to  the 
other  sides  of  the  equations.    The  first  equation  will  then  become 

and  the  other  two  Will  take  similar  foi-ms.  These  are  the  equa- 
tions of  motion  of  a  particle  referred  to  fixed  axes,  moving  under 
the  same  impressed  forces  as  before,  but  with  two  additional  forces. 
These  are,  first,  a  force  equal  and  opposite  to  that  represented  by 
mf,  where  /  is  the  acceleration  of  the  point  of  moving  space  occu- 
pied by  the  particle ;  and  secondly,  a  force  whose  magnitude  has 
been  shown  to  be  2mFilsin  0.  To  determine  the  direction  of  this 
force,  let  the  axis  of  -sr  be  taken  along  the  instantaneous  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  moving  space,  and  let  the  plane  of  yz  be  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  motion  of  the  particle,  then  ^^  =  0,  ^,  =  0  and 

_  =  0.  We  then  easily  see  that  this  force  disappears  frorn^  the 
equations  giving  m  -^  and  m  -r^  ;   while  m  that  giving  m  -^  , 

we  have  the  single  term  2m  -4.  0^.    The  magnitude  of  this  force  is 

obviously  2m  FXl  sin  0,  and  it  acts  along  the  positive  direction  of 
the  axis  of  a?.  This  is  the  left-hand  side  when  the  receding  parti- 
cle is  viewed  from  the  axis  of  rotation  and  the  rule  given  at  the 
end  of  Art  257  is  therefore  established^ 

When  these  equations  have  been  integrated,  the  arbitrary  con- 

dx 
stants  are  to  be  determined  from  the  initial  values  of  a?,  y>  ^,  -ji  j 

-^,  -^  .     These  diflferential  coefficients  are  clearly  the  components 

of  the  initial  velocity  of  the  particle,  taken  relatively  to  the  mov- 
ing axes. 

260.  Ex.  If  the  particle  be  constrained  to  move  along  a  curve  which  is  itself 
moving  in  any  manner,  the  compound  centrifugal  force,  being  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  relative  velocity  of  the  particle,  may  be  included  in  the  reaction  of 
the  curve.  The  only  force  which  it  is  necessary  to  impress  on  the  particle  is  the 
force  of  the  moving  space.  If  the  curve  be  turning  about  a  fixed  axis  with  an 
angular  velocity  O  in  the  manner  described  in  Art.  181,  the  components  of  the 
accelerating  force  of  moving  space  are  clearly  OV  tending  directly  from  the  axis  of 

rotation^  and  -^  r  perpendicular  to  the  plane  containing  the  particle  and  the  axis. 
Here  r,  as  in  tiie  article  referred  to,  is  the  distance  of  the  particle  from  the  axis. 

261.     In  finding  the  compound  centrifugal  force  it  will  be 
found  useful  to  remember,  that  we  may  resolve  the  angular  velo- 

14—2 
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city  fl  or  the  linear  velocity  V  in  any  manner  that  we  please^ 
and  find  the  forces  -due  to  each  of  the  components  separately. 
Though  we  have  thus  more  than  two  forces  which  must  be  applied 
to  the  particle,  yet,  by  making  a  proper  resolution,  some  of  these 
may  produce  either  no  effect,  and  may  therefore  be  omitted,  or 
may  produce  an  effect  which  it  may  be  easy  to  take  account  of. 

262.  When  we  wish  to  determine  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body 
by  this  method,  we  must  consider  each  particle  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  two  forces  corresponding  to  the  position  and  velocity  of  that 
particle.  This  will  generally  require  an  integration  to  be  per- 
formed ;  which,  though  not  difficult,  is  not  always  convenient. 

The  forces  of  moving  space  for  any  body  are  the  same  as  the 
effective  forces  of  an  imaginary  body  occupying  the  instantaneous 
position  of  the  real  body,  and  moving  with  the  space  occupied  by 
it.  The  resultant  of  these  forces  may,  therefore,  be  found  by  the 
method  indicated  in  Art.  83. 

The  components  of  the  compound  centrifugal  forces  on  any 

CUB    QiU   dz 
particle  are,  by  Art  259,  algebraic  functions  of  -^,  ;^,  j^  •     We 

may,  therefore,  use  Art.  14  to  help  us  in  finding  the  resultants 
of  the  compound  centrifugal  forces  of  the  whole  body.  If  M 
be  the  mass  of  the  body,  V  the  velocity  of  its  centre  of  gravity, 
n  the  angular  velocity  of  the  moving  space,  0  the  angle  between 
the  direction  of  V  and  the  axis  of  ft,  then  the  compound  centri- 
fugal forces  of  all  the  particles  of  the  body  are  equivalent  to  a 
force  2if  Fft  sin  0  acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity  perpendicular 
both  to  its  direction  of  motion  and  the  axis  of  ft,  together  with 
the  compound  centrifugal  forces  of  the  body  after  the  centre  of 
gravity  has  been  reduced  to  rest. 

To  find  these  latter  forces,  let  us  refer  the  body  to  the  princi- 
pal axes  at  the  centre  of  gravity  as  axes  of  co-ordinates.  Let 
0),,  o>,,  w,  be  the  resolved  angular  velocities  of  the  body,  ft,,  ft,,  ft 
the  resolved  parts  of  ft  about  these  axes ;  A,  B,  C  the  principal 
moments  of  inertia  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  Then,  by  Art.  259, 
the  compound  centrifugal  forces  on  any  particle  of  the  body  whose 
co-ordinates  are  {x,  y,  z)  and  mass  m,  are 


z-»(.|n.-2jn.}. 


with  similar  expressions  for  Fand  Z.  The  centre  of  gravity  being 
at  the  origin,  the  resultant  forces  of  these  are  easily  seen  by  inte- 
gration to  be  all  zero,  while  the  resultant  couples  about  the  axes 
are 

with  similar  expressions  for  M  and  N, 
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263.  Ex.  1.  A  diflc  of  mass  M  is  oonstrftined  to  moTO  in  a  plane  tinder  any 
forces  while  the  plane  turns  abont  a  straight  line  parallel  to  the  plane  and  distant 
a  from  it  with  angular  velocity  0.  Show  that  in  finding  the  motion  of  the  disc,  we 
may  regard  the  plane  as  fixed,  provided  we  impress  on  the  disc  in  addition  to  the 

given  forces,  (1)  a  force  Mtfir-Ma  -j-  acting  through  the  centre  of  gravity  tending 

directly  from  the  projection  of  the  axis  of  rotation  on  the  plane,  where  r  is  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  projection,  (2)  a  couple  FH^  where  F  is 
the  product  of  inertia  about  two  rectangular  axes  in  the  plane  intersecting  at  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  respectively  parallel  to  the  axis  and  perpendicular  to  it. 
The  constants  of  integration  are  to  be  determined  from  the  initial  conditions  taken 
relatively  to  the  moving  plane. 

Ex.  2.  A  disc  of  mass  M  is  constrained  to  move  in  a  plane  under  any  forces 
while  the  plane  turns  with  angular  velocity  0  about  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to 
its  plane  and  cutting  the  plane  in  the  point  O.  Show  that  we  may  regard  the  plane 
as  fixed  provided  we  impress  on  the  disc  (1)  a  force  i/QV  acting  at  the  centre  of 
gravity  and  tending  directly  from  the  axis,  where  r  is  the  distance-  of  the  centre  of 

gravity  from  the  axis,  (2)  a  force  Mr  -r-  acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity  perpendicular 

to  r  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  rotation,  (3)  a  couple  Ml^-^  ,  where  Ml^  is  the 

moment  of  inertia  of  the  disc  about  an  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity  perpen- 
dicular to  its  plane,  (4)  a  force  2M  TO  acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity  perpendicu* 
lar  to  its  direction  of  motion,  where  V  is  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Ex.  3.  A  sphere  of  mass  M  moves  in  space,  show  that  the  compound  centri- 
fugal forces  of  all  its  elements  are  equal  to  (1)  a  resultant  force  2if  FQ  sin  6  acting 
at  the  centre  of  gravity,  where  Fis  the  velocity  of  ther  centra  of  gravity  and  O  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  moving  space  and  0  the  angle  the  direction  of  V  makes  with 
the  axis  of  fi,  (2)  a  couple  MJfl^w  sin  0,  where  w  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
sphere,  0  the  angle  its  instantaneous  axis  makes  with  the  axis  of  O,  and  the  plane 
of  the  couple  is  parallel  to  the  axes  of  Q  and  or. 


On  Motion  relative  to  the  Earth. 

264.  The  motion  of  a  body  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  not 
exactly  the  same  as  if  the  earth  were  at  rest.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  use  of  the  equations  of  this  chapter,  we  shall  proceed  to 
determine  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  particle  referred  to  axes  of 
co-ordinates  fixed  in  the  earth  and  moving  with  it. 

Let  0  be  any  point  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  whose  latitude 
is  X.  Thus  X  is  the  angle  the  normal  to  the  surface  of  still  water 
at  0  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  equator.  Let  the  axis  of  z  be 
vertical  at  0  and  measured  positively  in  the  direction  opposite  to 
gravity.  Let  the  axes  of  x  and  y  be  respectively  a  tangent  to  the 
meridian  and  a  perpendicular  to  it,  their  positive  directions  being 
respectively  south  and  west.    In  the  figure  the  axis  of  y  is  dotted 
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to  indicate  that  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  paper.  Let 
6>  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth,  6  the  distance  of  the  point 
O  from  the  axis  of  rotation. 

We  may  reduce  the  point  0  to  rest  by  applying  to  every 
point  under  consideration  an  acceleration  equal  and  opposite  to 
that  of  0,  and  therefore  equal  to  w'ft  and  tending  from  the  axis  of 
rotation.  We  must  also  apply  a  velocity  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  initial  velocity  of  0.  This  velocity  is  a>b.  The  whole  figure 
will'  then  be  turning  about  an  axis  01,  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  earth  with  an  angular  velocity  to. 

When  the  particle  has  been  projected  from  the  earth  it  is 
acted  on  by  the  attraction  of  the  eartn  and  the  applied  accelera- 
tion tt)'6.  The  attraction  of  the  earth  is  not  what  we  call  gravity. 
Gravity  is  the  resultant  of  the  attraction  of  the  earth  and  the 
centrifugal  force,  and  the  earth  is  of  such  a  form  that  this  resultant 
acts  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  still  water.  If  it  were  not  so, 
particles  resting  on  the  earth  would  tend  to  slide  along  the  sur- 
face. It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  force  on  the  particle,  after  O 
has  been  reduced  to  rest,  is  equal  to  gravity.  Let  this  be  repre- 
sented by  g.  Besides  this  there  may  be  other  forces  on  the  par- 
ticle, let  their  resolved  parts  parallel  to  the  axes  be  X,  Y,Z. 

Since  the  earth  is  turning  round  01  with  angular  velocity  to, 
the  resolved  part  about  Oz  is  a>  sin  \,  since  the  angle  lOz  is  the 
complement  of  ©;  since  the  rotation  is  from  west  to  east,  the 
resolved  angular  velocity  is  from  y  to  a?,  which  is  the  negative 
direction,  hence  tf^  =  — «  sin  X.  The  resolved  angular  velocity 
round  Ox  is  a>cosX  and  is  from  y  to  «,  which  is  the  positive 
direction,  hence  ^^  =  o)  cos  X.  Also  since  01  is  perpendicular  to 
Oy,  dg  =  0.  Hence,  by  Art.  244,  the  actual  velocities  of  any 
particle  whose  co-ordinates  are  (a*,  y,  2),  are 
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tt  =  ^-  +  CD  sinXy 
dy 


cosX^— cDsinXa? 


dz 
«;  =  -^  +  »  cosXy 

To  find  the  equations  of  motion  it  is  only  necessary  to  substitute 
these  in  the  equations  of  Art.  245. 

The  resulting  equations  may  be  simplified  if  we  neglect  such 
small  quantities  as  the  diflference  between  the  force  of  gravity  at  dif- 
ferent heights.   If  a  be  the  equatorial  radius  of  the  earth  and  jr'  the 

force  of  gravity  at  a  height  z,  we  have  g'^g(l j  nearly.   Now 

(o*a  is  the  centrifugal  force  at  the  equator,  which  is  known  to  be 

^^  g.    Hence  if  we  neglect  the  small  term  g-  we  must  also 

neglect  6>V    The  equations  will  therefore  become 


+  2(»sin\^  =  X 


d^ 
df 

d^y  o  ^  de  c%  '  ^  dx  .^ 
-73"  — -20) cos X ^r  —  2g) sm X  ,-  =s  T 
w  -at  at 


d^z^ 

de 


+  2a>cosX 


^  =  «. 


dt 


g^-z 


where  the  terms  (X,  Y,  Z)  include  all  the  accelerating  forces, 
except  gravity,  which  act  on  the  particle.  These  equations  agree 
with  those  given  by  Poisson,  Journal  Polytechmque,  1838. 

265.    K  we  do  not  neglect  the  term  containing  to,  the  equa- 
tions of  motion  are 

d  OS  dv 

-vs^  +  2(»  sin  X  -^  —  »•  sin*Xd?  —  «* sin X  coflX«  =  X 

d£^  dt 

<^V     A  ^dz     ^     ,    ^dx       ,       ^ 

-^  — 2(»cosX^  — 2a)smX-i-  — »"y=5  Y, 

— 2  +  2®  cos  X  -^  —  01*  cos'  X «  —  »■  sin  X  cos  X  a?  = — ^  +  Z. 


d^ 


dt 


266.    As  an  example,  let  ns  consider  the  case  of  a  particle  dropped  from  a 
height  A.     The  initial  conditions  are  therefore  as.  y,  3-,   -=7,  -tt  all  zero,  and 

"  Cm       Cm       Cm 

«=^.   As  a  first  approximation,  neglect  all  the  terms  containing  the  small  factor  ia. 

1 
Then  we  hare  «sO,  y=0,  esfc-rj**. 
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For  a  second  approiimation,  we  may  snbstitute  these  values  o!  («,  y,  %)  in  the 

small  terms.    We  have  after  integration 

<*  1 

05=0,  y=-«oosX<7g,  z=h-^gt*. 

Thus  there  will  be  a  small  deviation  towards  the  east,  proportional  to  the  cube 
of  the  time  of  descent.  There  will  be  no  southerly  deviation,  and  the  vertical 
motion  will  be  the  same  as  if  the  earth  were  at  rest. 

An  elementary  demonstration  of  this  result  will  make  the  whole  argument 
clearer.  Let  the  particle  be  dropped  from  a  height  h  vertically  over  0.  Then  0 
being  reduced  to  rest,  the  particle  is  really  projected  eastwards  with  a  velocity 
uh  cos  X.  Hence,  if  the  direction  of  gravity  did  not  alter  owing  to  the  rotation  of 
the  earth  about  01,  the  particle  would  describe  a  parabola  and  the  easterly  deviation 
would  be  {uh  cos  X)  t  where  t  is  the  time  of  falling.     Since  h=^t*,  this  deviation  is 

u  oosX^  x.     The  rotation  ta  about  01  is  equivalent  to  wsinX  about  Oz  and  wcosX 

about  Ox.  The  former  does  not  alter  the  position  of  OC  the  normal  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  which  is  the  direction  of  gravity.  The  latter  turns  OC  in  any 
time  i  through  an  angle  wcosXt.  Thus  gravity  gradually  changes  its  direction 
as  the  particle  falls.  The  particle  is  therefore  acted  on  by  a  westerly  component 
=  <7  sin  ((«» cos  \t),  which,  since  lat  is  small,  is  nearly  equal  to  gta  cos  Xt.  Let  f^  be  the 
distauce  of  the  particle  from  the  position  of  the  plane  xz  in  space  at  the  moment 
when  the  particle  began  to  fall,  and  let  y'  be  measured  positively  to  the  west.  The 
equation  of  motion  of  the  particle  in  space  is  therefore 

-,^=^w<oosX. 

du 
Integrating  this  and  remembering  that  as  explained  above  ~  =  » oiA  cos  X  when 

<=0,  we  get 

y'=  -  w^  cos  X + igta^  cos  X. 

When  the  particle  reaches  the  ground  we  have  y'^y  very  nearly  and  A=)0*, 

thus  the  deviation  westwards  ib  -tag^  cos  X,  which  is  the  same  as  before.    If  it  be 

not  evident  that  y'=:y»  it  may  be  shown  thus.  In  the  time  t  Oy,  Oz  have  turned 
through  a  very  small  angle  ^= w  cosXt,  hence,  as  in  transformation  of  axes, 

y'=ycostf-«sin^, 

which  gives  y'=y  when  we  reject  the  squares  of  0. 

267.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  refer  the 
motion  to  axes  more  generally  placed.  Let  0  be  the  origin,  and 
let  the  axes  be  fixed  relatively  to  the  earth,  but  in  any  directions 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Let  0^,  0^,  0^  be  the  resolved 
parts  of  o)  about  these  axes,  then  0^,  0^,  0^  are  known  constants. 
After  substituting  from  Art.  244  in  the  equations  of  motion  given 
in  Art.  245  we  get 
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For  example,  if  we  wished  to  determine  the  motion  of  ft  projectile,  it  will  be 
convenient  to  take  the  axis  of  2  vertical  and  the  plane  of  xz  to  be  the  plane  of 
projection.  Let  the  axis  of  x  make  an  angle  p  with  the  meridian,  the  angle  being 
measured  from  the  south  towards  the  west.    Then 

^j=wcos\cos/3,   ^2  =  - w cos X sin /3,   $^=^<aBm\, 

• 

These  equations  may  be  solved  in  any  particular  case  by  the 
method  of  continued  approximation.  If  we  neglect  the  small 
terms  we  get  a  first  approximation  to  the  values  of  {x,  y,  z).  To 
find  a  second  approximation  we  may  substitute  these  values  in  the 
terms  containing  to  and  integrate  the  resulting  equations.  As 
these  equations  are  only  true  on  the  supposition  that  w'  may  be 
neglected,  we  cannot  proceed  to  a  third  approximation. 

268.  Ex.  1.  A  particle  is  projected  with  a  velocity  F  in  a  direction  making  an 
angle  a  with  the  horizontal  plane,  and  such  that  the  vertical  plane  through  the 
direction  of  projection  makes  an  angle  p  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  the  angle  p 
being  measured  from  the  south  towards  the  west.  If  a;  be  measured  horizontally  in 
the  plane  of  projection,  y  be  measured  horizontally  in  a  direction  making  an  angle 

/3  +  -  with  the  meridian,  and  »  vertically  upwards  from  the  point  of  projection, 

prove  that 

x=Voo6at+(  VmnaP-^gfij  w cos X sin /3, 

y=  I  F  sin  at" -^grt^j  01008X008/3+  Foosat'wsinX, 

«=Fsino«-5^-  Fco8a^woosX8in/9, 

where  X  is  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  a  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth  about 
its  axis  of  figure. 

Show  also  that  the  increase  of  range  on  the  horizontal  plane  through  the  point 
of  projection  is 

F»  /I  \ 

4w -J  sin/}  cos  X  sin  a  f-sin'a  -  oos"a  j, 

and  the  deviation  to  the  right  of  the  plane  of  projection  is 

4<tf -y  sm' a  (cos  Xcos /3  — ^—  +Bm X  cos  o). 

Ex.  2.  A  bullet  is  projected  from  a  gun  nearly  horizontally  with  great  velocity 
BO  that  the  trajectory  is  nearly  flat,  prove  that  the  deviation  is  nearly  equal  to 
]Uw  sin  X,  where  Jt  is  the  range,  and  the  other  letters  have  the  same  meaning  as  in 
the  last  question.  The  deviation  is  always  to  the  right  of  the  plane  of  firing  in  the 
Korthem  hemisphere,  and  to  the  left  in  the  Southern  hemisphere.  It  is  asserted 
{Comptet  Rendus,  1866)  that  the  deviation  due  to  the  earth's  rotation  as  calculated 
by  this  formula  is  as  much  as  half  the  actual  deviation  in  Whitworth's  gun. 
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Ex.  8.   A  Bpherioal  bnllet  is  projected  with  so  great  a  veloeity  that  the  resistance 
of  the  air  must  be  taken  into  account.    The  resistance  of  the  air  being  assumed  to 

Im  (^^ ,  and  the  trajectory  to  be  flat,  prove  that»  neglecting  the  effects  of  the 
rotation  of  the  earth, 

«=i;log^H-^*^ 

*           9^  I  A.    o«    i\     2«sin/3co8Xj.    ■     x    -. 
«=»tana-|p(«  *-2j-l) ^ A«(e»-j-l). 

These  are  given  by  Poiseon,  Jowmal  Polyteehnique,  1838. 

269.  Let  us  apply  these  equations  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  the  motion  of  a  pendulum.  In  this 
as  in  some  other  cases,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  refer  the 
motion  to  axes  not  fixed  in  the  earth  but  moving  in  some  known 
manner.  Let  the  axis  of  i?  be  vertical  as  before  and  let  the  axes 
of  X  and  y  move  slowly  round  the  vertical  with  angular  velocity 
CD  sin  X  in  the  direction  from  the  south  towards  the  west.  In  this 
case  we  have 

5j  =  o>  cos  \  cos  15,      ^^  =  —  «  cos  X  sin  fi, 

and  ^,  =  —  ©  sin  X  +  ck)  sin  X  =  0, 

where  )3  is  the  angle  the  axis  of  x  makes  with  the  tangent  to  the 

JO 

meridian,  so  that  -^  =^  Bin  X.     If,  as  before,  we  neglect  quanti- 
ties which  contain  the  square  of  a>  as  a  factor,  the  terms  which 
J/}  ja 

contain  --r-*  and  -^  must  be  omitted.     Hence  the  required  equa- 
tions may  be  obtained  from  those  of  Art.  267,  by  putting  6^  =  0. 

If  m  be  the  mass  of  the  particle,  I  the  length  of  the  string, 
and  T  the  tension ;  these  equations  are 

d^x     a         ^    .    r>dz  T  X 

-^.2«,cosXsm^-^  =  -^^ 

—  —  2a)COsXcos)8-r-  = ^  ^* 

af  at  m  C 

-T5  +2a)CosXsmp-^+  26)  cosXcosp-^  =  — gr -r 

or  '^  at  dt        ^      m  I 

the  origin  being  taken  at  the  point  of  suspension. 

If  the  oscillation  be  sufficiently  small  z  will  differ  from  I  by 
small  quantities  of  the  order  a'  where  a  is  the  semi-angle  of  oscil- 
lation. The  last  equation  then  shows  that  T  differs  from  mg  by 
quantities  of  the  order  <oa  at  least.    If  then  we  neglect  terms  of  the 
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order  todf  and  a^  we  may  put  mg  for  T  in  the  two  first  equations 

and  neglect  the  terms  containing  co  -^ .    The  equations  of  motion 

thus  become  the  same  as  for  a  pendulum  attached  to  a  fixed 
point.     The  solutions  of  the  equations  are  clearly 

x^Aco^  (J^j ^  +  c)  ,     y  =  5 sin  (/y/f  ^  +  -0)  • 

The  small  oscillations  of  a  pendulum  on  the  earth  referred  to 
axes  turning  round  the  vertical  with  angular  velocity  co  sin  \  are 
therefore  the  same  as  those  of  an  imaginary  pendulum  suspended 
from  an  absolutely  fixed  point. 

Let  us  then  suppose  the  pendulum  to  be  drawn  aside  so  as  to 

make  with  the  vertical  a  small  angle  a  and  then  let  go.     Relatively 

therefore  to  the  axes  moving  round   the  vertical  with   angular 

velocity  ©  sin  X  we  must  suppose  the  particle  to  be  projected  with 

a  velocity  2sinaa)sinX  perpendicular  to  the  initial  plane  of  dis- 

dx 
placement.      We   have  then   when   <  =  0,  a?  =  fa,  y  =  0,  ;77==0, 

■^  =  la(o  sin  X.  It  is  then  easy  to  see  that  in  the  above  values 
of  X  and  y,  G  and  D  are  both  zero  and  that  the  particle  de- 
scribes an  ellipse,  the  ratio  of  the  axes  being  o>  sin  2  a/-.    The 

effect  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is  to  make  this  ellipse  turn 
round  the  vertical  with  uniform  angular  velocity  a>  sin  X  in  a 
direction  from  south  to  west.  If  the  angle  a  be  not  so  small 
that  its  square  may  be  neglected,  it  is  known  by  Dynamics  of  a 
particle  that,  independently  of  all  considerations  of  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  there  will  be  a  progression  of  the  apsides  of  the 
ellipse.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  experi- 
ment that  the  length  I  of  the  pendulum  should  be  very  great. 
This  motion  of  the  apsides  depending  on  the  magnitude  of  a  is  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  that  caused  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
and  cannot  therefore  be  mistaken  for  it. 

It  also  appears  that  the  time  of  oscillation  is  unaffected  by  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,  provided  the  arc  of  oscillation  be  so  small 
that  the  effects  of  forces  whose  magnitude  contains  the  factor  oaof 
may  be  neglected. 

270.  In  Chapter  it.  we  haTO  considered  the  motion  of  a  system  of  bodies 
constrained  to  remain  in  a  fixed  plane.  Sinoe  no  plane  can  be  found  which  does 
not  move  with  the  earth,  it  is  important  to  determine  what  effect  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  will  have  on  the  motion  of  these  bodies.  Let  as  treat  this  as  an  example  of 
the  method  of  Coriolis  given  in  Art.  257. 

Let  the  plane  make  an  angle  a  with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  Let  a  point  0  in 
this  plane  be  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  let  it  be  reduced  to  rest.    Then,  as 
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proved  in  Art.  264,  the  moying  bodies  while  in  the  noighbonrhood  of  0  are  acted  on 
by  their  weights  in  a  direction  normal  to  the  sorfaoe  of  the  earth.  The  earth  is 
now  turning  round  an  axis  through  0  parallel  to  the  axis  of  figure  with  a  constant 
angular  velocity  w.  Let  this  angular  velocity  be  resolved  into  two,  viz.,  c#  sin  a 
about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  and  w  cos  a  about  an  axis  in  the  plane. 
Now  the  square  of  a;  is  to  be  rejected,  hence  by  the  principle  of  the  superposition  of 
small  motions,  we  may  determine  the  whole  effect  of  these  two  rotations  by  adding 
together  the  effects  produced  by  each  separately. 

It  is  a  known  theorem  that  if  a  particle  be  constrained  to  move  in  a  plane  which 
turns  round  any  axis  in  that  plane  with  a  constant  angular  velocity  w  cos  a,  the 
motion  may  be  found  by  regarding  the  plane  as  fixed  and  impressing  an  accelera- 
tion wVcos*  a  on  the  particle,  where  r  is  the  dist^ce  of  the  particle  from  the  axis. 
This  may  be  deduced,  as  in  Art.  260,  from  the  theorem  of  Coriolis.  This  impressed 
acceleration  is  to  be  neglected  because  it  depends  on  the  square  of  ».  The  angular 
velocity  w  cos  a  has  therefore  no  sensible  effect. 

If  the  bodies  be  free  to  move  in  the  plane,  the  effect  of  the  rotation  w  sin  a  is  to 
turn  the  axes  of  reference  roimd  the  normal  to  the  plane  drawn  through  the  point 
0.  If  then  we  calculate  the  motion  without  regard  to  the  rotation  of  the  earth, 
taking  the  initial  conditions  relative  to  fixed  space,  the  effect  of  the  rotation  of  the 
earth  may  be  allowed  for  by  referring  this  motion  to  axes  turning  round  the  normal 
with  angular  velocity  ia  sin  a.  For  example,  if  the  body  be  a  heavy  particle  sus- 
pended by  a  long  string  from  a  point  0  fixed  relatively  to  the  earth,  it  is  really 
constrained  to  move  in  a  horizontal  plane,  and  the  reasoning  given  above  shows 
that  the  plane  of  oscillation  will  appear  to  a  spectator  on  the  earth  to  revolve  with 
angular  velocity  »  sin  a  round  the  vertical 

If  the  bodies  be  constrained  to  revolve  with  the  plane,  it  will  be  required  to  find 
the  motion  relatively  to  that  plane.  We  must  therefore  apply  to  each  particle  the 
force  of  moving  space  and  the  compound  centrifugal  force.  If  r  be  the  distance  of 
any  particle  of  mass  m  from  0,  the  former  is  mrta^  sin*  a.  This  is  to  be  neglected 
because  it  depends  on  the  square  of  ta.  The  latter  is  therefore  the  only  force  to  be 
considered.  By  Art.  262,  the  compound  centrifugal  forces  on  all  the  particles  of  a 
body  are  equivalent  to  a  force  at  the  centre  of  gravity  and  three  couples.  In  our 
case  these  couples  are  easily  seen  to  be  zero.  For  if  the  plane  be  taken  as  the  plane 
of  xy^  we  have  Oi=0,  fia=:0,  Wi=0,  w,  =  0.  Hence  L,  M^  N  are  all  zero.  If,  there- 
fore, m,  be  the  mass  of  a  body,  V  the  relative  velocity  of  its  centre  of  gravity^  the 
effect  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  may  be  found  according  to  the  rule  given  in  Art. 
257,  by  impressing  on  the  body  a  force  equal  to  2i»  Vta  sin  a,  acting  at  the  centre  of 
gravity,  in  the  plane  of  motion  and  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the 
centre  of  gravity. 

The  ratio  of  this  force  to  gravity  for  a  particle  moving  32  feet  per  second,  is  at 

4ir 
iQos^  tM  a^nr.  i  which  Is  Icss  thau  a  five  thousandth.    This  is  so  small  that,  except 
24.oO.oO 

xmder  special  circumstances,  its  effect  will  be  imperceptible. 

271.  Ex.  1.  In  Foucault's  experiment,  a  long  pendulum  is  suspended  from  a 
point  over  the  centre  of  a  circular  table,  and  the  arc  of  oscillation  is  seen  to  pass 
from  one  diameter  to  another.  Show  that  the  arc  of  the  circular  rim  of  the  table 
described  by  the  plane  of  oscillation  in  one  day  is  equal  to  the  difference  in  length 
between  two  parallels  of  latitude  one  through  the  centre  and  the  other  through  the 
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northern  or  Bouthem  extremity  of  the  rim.    This  theorem  is  due  to  the  late  Prof. 
Yonng. 

Ex.  2.    A  heavy  particle  is  suspended  from  a  fixed  point  of  support  by  a  string 

of  length  a.    It  performs  elliptic  oscillations  whose  major  and  minor  semi-axes  are 

h  and  c.    If  (  and  c  be  small  compared  with  a,  prove  that  the  apses  will  advance, 

3  ^ 
in  each  complete  revolution  of  the  particle,  through  an  angle  ^  —  2r  nearly.    If  h 

and  e  be  not  small  compared  with  a  but  be  very  nearly  equal,  the  apse  will  advance 
through  an  angle 


(7 


2r, 


1- jSin*o 

4 


vhere  sin  a=-  in  each  complete  revolution  of  the  particle. 

Ex.  8.  A  pendulum,  at  rest  relatively  to  the  earth,  is  started  in  any  direction 
with  a  small  angular  velocity,  show  that  the  oscillations  will  take  place  in  a  vertical 
plane  turning  uniformly  round  the  vertieal  so  that  the  pendulum  becomes  vertical 
once  in  each  half  oscillation. 

Ex.  4.  Let  $  be  the  angle  a  pendulum  of  length  I  makes  with  the  vertical,  and 
0  the  angle  the  vertical  plane  containing  the  pendulum  makes  with  a  vertical  plane 
which  turns  round  the  vertical  with  uniform  angular  velocity  ay  sin  X  in  a  direction 
from  south  to  west.  Prove  that  when  terms  depending  on  w*  are  neglected  the 
equations  of  motion  become 

^^sin«tf^)  =  2sin»^oos(0+/3)wcosX^, 

where  ^1  is  an  arbitrary  constant,  and  the  other  letters  have  the  meanings  given  to 
them  in  Art.  267.     See  M.  Quet  in  Liouville*8  Journal^  1853. 

These  equations  will  be  found  convenient  in  treating  the  motion  of  a  pendulum. 
They  may  be  easily  obtained  by  transforming  those  given  in  Art.  2S9  to  polar  co- 
ordinates. 

Ex.  5.  A  semi-circular  arch  ACB  is  fixed  with  its  plane  vertical  on  a  horizontal 
wheel  at  A  and  B^  and  may  thus  be  moved  with  any  degree  of  rapidity  from  one 
azimuth  to  another.  A  rider  slides  along  the  inner  edge  of  the  arch  which  is 
graduated  and  may  be  fixed  at  any  degree  marked  thereon.  A  spiral  spring  by 
means  of  which  a  slow  vibration  is  obtained  with  comparatively  a  short  length  is 
attached  at  one  end  to  a  pin  in  the  axis  of  the  semicircle  so  that  the  point  of 
attachment  may  be  in  the  axis  of  rotation  and  at  the  other  end  it  is  fixed  to  a 
similar  pin  in  a  parallel  position  fixed  to  the  rider.  The  vertical  semicircle  is  not 
placed  in  a  diameter  of  the  horizontal  wheel  but  parallel  to  it  at  such  a  distance  as 
not  to  interrupt  the  eye  of  the  observer  from  the  vertical  plane  passing  through  the 
diameter,  and  in  which  plane  the  wire  in  all  its  positions  remains. 

If  the  rider  be  placed  at  an  angular  distance  $  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
arch  and  the  wire  set  in  vibration  in  any  plane,  show  that  the  plane  of  vibration  of 
the  wire  will  make  a  complete  revolution  relatively  to  the  arch  while  the  arch  turns 
round  sec  0  complete  revolutions.    This  is  best  observed  by  fixing  the  eye  on  a  line 
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in  the  same  plane  with  the  wire  while  walking  round  with  the  wheel  dnring  its 
rotation.  This  apparatna  waa  deYised  by  Sir  G.  Wheatstone  to  illoatrate  Foacaalt*s 
mechanical  proof  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Proceedingt  of  the  Royal  Society, 
May  22, 1851. 

272.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  chiefly  the  motion  of  a 
single  particle.  The  eflfect  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  the 
motion  of  a  rigid  body  will  be  more  easily  understood  when  the 
methods  to  be  described  in  the  following  chapters  have  been  read. 
If^  for  example,  a  body  be  set  in  rotation  about  its  centre  of 
gravity,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  determine  its  motion  as  viewed 
by  a  spectator  on  the  earth,  when  we  know  its  motion  in  space. 
It  seems,  therefore,  sufficient  here  to  consider  the  peculiarities 
which  these  problems  present,  and  to  seek  illustrations  which  do 
not  require  any  extended  use  of  the  equations  of  motion. 

273.  The  effect  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is  in  general  so 
small  compared  with  that  of  gravity,  that  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  order  that  the  effects  of  the  former  may  be 
perceptible.  Even  when  this  is  done,  the  friction  on  the  points  of 
support  and  the  other  resistances,  cannot  be  wholly  done  away 
with.  If,  however,  the  apparatus  be  made  with  care  that  these 
resistances  should  be  small,  the  effects  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
may  be  made  to  accumulate,  and  after*  some  time  to  become 
sufficiently  great  to  be  clearly  perceptible. 

If  a  body  be  placed  at  rest  relatively  to  the  earth  and  free  to 
turn  about  its  centre  of  gravity  as  a  fixed  point,  it  is  actually  in 
rotation  about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth.  Unless 
this  axis  be  a  principal  axis,  the  body  would  not  continue  to  rotate 
about  it,  and  thus  a  change  would  take  place  in  its  state  of 
motion.  By  referring  to  Euler's  equations,  we  see  that  the  change 
in  the  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation  is  due  to  the  terms 
(A  —  B)  ©J®,,  (B—C) ©,©8,  (C  —  A)  (o^oD^.  The  body  having 
been  placed  apparently  at  rest,  ©j,  ©,,  ©,  are  all  small  quan- 
tities of  the  same  order  as  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth ;  these 
terms  are,  therefore,  all  of  the  order  of  the  squares  of  small  quan- 
tities. Whether  they  will  be  great  enough  to  produce  any  visible 
effect  or  not  will  depend  on  their  ratio  to  the  frictional  forces 
which  could  be  called  into  play.  But  since  these  frictional  forces 
are  just  sufficient  to  prevent  any  relative  motion,  these  terms  will 
in  general  be  just  cancelled  by  the  frictional  couples  introduced 
into  the  right-hand  sides  of  Euler's  equations.  The  body  will, 
therefore,  continue  at  rest  relatively  to  the  earth. 

In  order  that  some  visible  effect  may  be  produced,  it  is  usual 
to  impress  on  the  body  a  very  great  angular  velocity  about  some 
axis.  If  this  be  the  axis  of  w,,  the  terms  in  Euler's  equations, 
which  are  due  to  the  centrifugal  forces,,  and  which  contain  6)3  as  a 
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factor,  become  greater  than  when  o>,  had  no  such  initial  value. 
The  greater  this  initial  angular  velocity,  the  greater  these  terms 
will  be,  and  the  more  visible  we  may  expect  their  effects  on  the 
body  to  be. 

If  the  angular  velocity  thus  communicated  to  the  body  be 
suflBcient  to  turn  it  only  once  in  a  second,  it  will  be  still 
24  X  60  X  60  times  as  great  as  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth. 
In  these  problems,  therefore,  we  may  regard  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  earth  as  so  small,  compared  with  the  existing  angular 
velocities  of  the  body,  that  the  square  of  the  ratio  may  be  neg- 
lected. 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  these  principles,  we  have 
selected  one  case  of  Foucault's  pendulum,  which  seems  to  admit  of 
an  elementary  solution. 

274.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  solid  of  revolution  is  fixed, 
while  the  axis  of  figure  is  constrained  to  remain  in  a  plane  fixed 
relatively  to  the  earth.  The  solid  being  set  in  rotation  about  its 
axis  of  jigurey  it  is  required  to  find  the  motion. 

Let  us  refer  the  motion  to  moving  axes.  Let  the  centre  of 
gravity  be  the  origin,  the  plane  of  yz  the  plane  fixed  relatively  to 
the  earth.  Let  the  axis  of  figure  be  the  axis  of  z,  and  let  it  make 
an  angle  x  with  the  projection  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  the  plane  of  yz.  Let  this  projection,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  be 
called  the  axis  of  v.  Let  p  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth 
about  its  axis,  a  the  angle  the  normal  to  the  plane  of  yz  makes 
with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  The  motion  of  the  moving  axes  is 
given  by 

^j=^cosa  +  -^,     0^=p  sin  a  sin;^,     ^t— JP  ^^^  cos^. 

Let  ©J,  w,,  Wgbe  the  angular  velocities  of  the  body  about  the 
moving  axes ;  A,  A,  G  the  principal  moments  of  inertia  at  the 
centre  of  gravity.  Let  B  be  the  reaction  by  which  the  axis  of 
figure  is  constrained  to  remain  in  the  fixed  plane,  then  R  acts 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  x.  Let  h  foe  the  distance  of  its  point  of 
application  from  the  origin.  The  angular  momenta  about  the 
axes  are  respectively 

Substituting  in  Art.  230,  the  equations  of  motion  are 

A  ^^«  _  Co,,  e^  +  A(o,  0,  =  Bh 
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in  the  same  plane  with  the  wire  while  walking  ronnd  with  the  wheel  daring  its 
rotation.  This  apparatus  was  devised  hy  Sir  C.  Wheatstone  to  iUnstrate  Foacanlt*3 
mechanical  proof  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society, 
May  22, 1851. 

272.  Hitherto  we  have  considered  chiefly  the  motion  of  a 
single  particle.  The  eflfect  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  the 
motion  of  a  rigid  body  will  be  more  easily  understood  when  the 
methods  to  be  described  in  the  following  chapters  have  been  read. 
If,  for  example,  a  body  be  set  in  rotation  about  its  centre  of 
gravity,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  determine  its  motion  as  viewed 
by  a  spectator  on  the  earth,  when  we  know  its  motion  in  space. 
It  seems,  therefore,  sufficient  here  to  consider  the  peculiarities 
which  these  problems  present,  and  to  seek  illustrations  which  do 
not  require  any  extended  use  of  the  equations  of  motion. 

273.  The  eflfect  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is  in  general  so 
small  compared  with  that  of  gravity,  that  it  is  necessary  to  fix  the 
centre  of  gravity  in  order  that  the  eflfects  of  the  former  may  be 
perceptible.  Even  when  this  is  done,  the  friction  on  the  points  of 
support  and  the  other  resistances,  cannot  be  wholly  done  away 
with.  If,  however,  the  apparatus  be  made  with  care  that  these 
resistances  should  be  small,  the  eflfects  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
may  be  made  to  accumulate,  and  after  ^  some  time  to  become 
sufficiently  great  to  be  clearly  perceptible. 

If  a  body  be  placed  at  rest"  relatively  to  the  earth  and  free  to 
turn  about  its  centre  of  gravity  as  a  fixed  point,  it  is  actually  in 
rotation  about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth.  Unless 
this  axis  be  a  principal  axis,  the  body  would  not  continue  to  rotate 
about  it,  and  thus  a  change  would  take  place  in  its  state  of 
motion.  By  referring  to  Euler's  equations,  we  see  that  the  ch^ge 
in  the  position  of  the  axis  of  rotation  is  due  to  the  terms 
{A  —  B)  cDjOj ,  (B—C)  ©,©3,  ( C  —  -4)  ©8^1  •  The  body  having 
been  placed  apparently  at  rest,  <o^,  ©,,  ©3  are  all  small  quan- 
tities of  the  same  order  as  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth ;  these 
terms  are,  therefore,  all  of  the  order  of  the  squares  of  small  quan- 
tities. Whether  they  will  be  great  enough  to  produce  any  visible 
effect  or  not  will  depend  on  their  ratio  to  the  irictional  forces 
which  could  be  called  into  play.  But  since  these  frictional  forces 
are  just  sufficient  to  prevent  any  relative  motion,  these  terms  will 
in  general  be  just  cancelled  by  the  frictional  couples  introduced 
into  the  right-hand  sides  of  Euler's  equations.  The  body  will, 
therefore,  continue  at  rest  relatively  to  the  earth. 

In  order  that  some  visible  effect  may  be  produced,  it  is  usual 
to  impress  on  the  body  a  very  great  angular  velocity  about  some 
axis.  If  this  be  the  axis  of  ©  ,  the  terms  in  Euler's  equations, 
which  are  due  to  the  centrifugal  forces,,  and  which  contain  ©3  as  a 
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factor,  become  greater  than  when  <o^  had  no  such  initial  value. 
The  greater  this  initial  angular  velocity,  the  greater  these  terms 
will  be,  and  the  more  visible  we  may  expect  their  effects  on  the 
body  to  be. 

If  the  angular  velocity  thus  communicated  to  the  body  be 
sufficient  to  turn  it  only  once  in  a  second,  it  will  be  still 
24  X  60  X  60  times  as  great  as  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth. 
In  these  problems,  therefore,  we  may  regard  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  earth  as  so  small,  compared  with  the  existing  angular 
velocities  of  the  body,  that  the  square  of  the  ratio  may  be  neg- 
lected. 

As  an  example  of  the  application  of  these  principles,  we  have 
selected  one  case  of  Foucault's  pendulum,  which  seems  to  admit  of 
an  elementary  solution. 

274.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  solid  of  revolution  is  fixed, 
while  the  aads  of  figure  is  constrained  to  remain  in  a  plane  fi^xed 
relatively  to  the  earth.  The  solid  being  set  in  rotation  about  its 
flwrw  of  figure,  it  is  required  to  find  the  motion. 

Let  us  refer  the  motion  to  moving  axes.  Let  the  centre  of 
gravity  be  the  origin,  the  plane  of  yg  the  plane  fixed  relatively  to 
the  earth.  Let  the  axis  of  figure  be  the  axis  of  z,  and  let  it  make 
an  angle  x  with  the  projection  of  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  the  plane  of  yz.  Let  this  projection,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  be 
called  the  axis  of  v.  Let  p  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth 
about  its  axis,  a  the  angle  the  normal  to  the  plane  of  yz  makes 
with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  The  motion  of  the  moving  axes  is 
given  by 

^j=^cosa  +  -^,     O^—P  ^^^  *  8i^X»     ^t^P  ^^^^  cos;^. 

Let  ©J,  w,,  ©3 be  the  angular  velocities  of  the  body  about  the 
moving  axes ;  A,  Ay  G  the  principal  moments  of  inertia  at  the 
centre  of  gravity.  Let  B  be  the  reaction  by  which  the  axis  of 
figure  is  constrained  to  remain  in  the  fixed  plane,  then  R  acts 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  x.  Let  h  be  the  distance  of  its  point  of 
application  from  the  origin.  The  angular  momenta  about  the 
axes  are  respectively 

h^  =  A(o^,        A,  =  Aa>^,        A,  =  Cw,, 
Substituting  in  Art.  230,  the  equations  of  motion  are 

A  ^^*  -  C<o,  e^  +  Ja»,  e,  =  Rh 
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Since  the  axis  of  z  is  fixed  in  the  body,  we  see  by  Art.  243, 
that  a>j  =  5p  o>,=  5,.  The  last  equation  of  motion,  therefore, 
shows  that  o),  is  constant.  It  should  however  be  remembered  that 
©3  is  not  the  apparent  angular  velocity  of  the  body  as  viewed  by 
a  spectator  on  the  earth.  If  12,  be  the  angular  velocity  relatively 
to  the  moving  axes,  we  have  by  Art.  243,  i\  =  eOj  —  ^„  so  that 

XI3  +  p  sin  a  cos  ;j^  =  constant. 

Thus  the  body,  if  so  small  a  difference  could  be  perceived,  would 
appear  to  rotate  quicker  the  nearer  its  axis  approached  the  pro- 
jection of  the  axis  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  the  fixed  plane. 

The  first  equation  of  motion  after  substitution  for  w^,  ©,,  5,,  5,, 
their  values  in  terms  of  ;^  becomes 

A  —^-^  Ap^  sin'  a  sin  ;^  cos  ;^  +  Cnp  sin  a  sin  ;^  =  0, 

where  n  has  been  written  for  o),. 

The  second  term  may  be  rejected  as  compared  with  the  third, 
since  it  depends  on  the  square  of  the  small  quantity  p.  We  have, 
therefore, 

-_A  =  «_.^psmasmx. 

By  Art.  92,  this  is  the  equation  of  motion  of  a  pendulum 
under  the  action  of  a  force  constant  in  magnitude,  and  whose 
direction  is  along  the  axis  of  v,  %,e,  the  projection  of  the  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  the  nxed  plane.  The  body  being  set  in 
rotation  about  its  axis  of  figure,  we  see  that  that  axis  will  imme- 
diately begin  to  approach  one  extremity  or  the  other  of  the  axis  of 
j(^  with  a  continually  increasing  angular  velocity.  When  the  axis 
of  figure  reaches  the  axis  of  y^  its  angular  velocity  will  begin  to 
decrease,  and  it  will  come  to  rest  when  it  makes  an  angle  on  the 
other  side  of  the  axis  of  v  equal  to  its  initial  value.  The  oscilla- 
tion will  then  be  repeated  continually. 

The  axis  of  figure  will  oscillate  about  that  extremity  of  the 
axis  of  Xy  which,  when  x  ^s  measured  from  it,  makes  the  coefficient 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  last  equation  negative.  This  extre- 
mity is  such,  that  when  the  axis  of  figure  is  passing  through  it, 
the  rotation  n  of  the  body  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  resolved 
rotation  p  of  the  earth. 

275.    If  we  compare  bodies  of  different  form,  we  see  that  the 

G 
time  of  oscillation  depends  only  on  the  ratio  -r .    It  is  otherwise 

independent  of  the  structure  or  form  of  the  body.  The  greater 
this  ratio  the  quicker  will  the  oscillation  be.  For  a  solid  of 
revolution,  it  appears  from  the  definitions  in  Art.  4,  that  this 
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ratio  is  greatest  when  Xms?  =  0.    In  this  case  the  ratio  is  equal 
to  2,  and  the  bodj  is  a  circular  disc  or  ring. 

276.  If  we  compare  the  different  planes  in  which  the  axis  may 
be  constrained  to  remain,  we  see  that  the  motion  is  the  same  for  au 
planes  making  the  same  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  earth.  It  is 
therefore  independent  of  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizon 
at  the  place  of  observation.    The  time  of  oscillation  will  be  least, 

and  the  motion  of  the  axis  most  perceptible  when  a  =  5^,  t.e.  when 

the  plane  is  parallel  to  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  earth.     If  the 
plane  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  the  axis  of  figure 

will  not  oscillate,  but  if  the  initial  value  of  -^  is  zero,  it  will 

at 

remain  at  rest  in  whatever  position  it  may  be  placed. 

277.  Ex.  1.  Show  that  a  person  fazmshed  with  the  partiotilar  fonn  of  Foa- 
eanlt's  pendnlnm  jnst  described,  conld,  withont  any  Astronomical  observations, 
determine  the  latitude  of  the  place,  the  direction  of  tiie  rotation  of  the  earth,  and 
the  length  of  the  sidereal  day.  This  remark  is  due  to  M.  Quet,  who  has  given  a 
different  solution  of  this  problem  in  lAmivill^i  Joumaly  vol.  zvni. 

Ex.  2.  If  the  body  be  a  rod,  and  its  centre  of  gravity  supported  without  friction, 
prove  that  it  could  rest  in  relative  equilibrium  either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to 
the  projection  of  the  earth's  axis  on  the  plane  of  constraint.  If  it  be  placed  in  any 
other  position,  its  motion  wiU  be  very  slow,  depending  on  j>',  but  it  will  osdllate 
about  a  mean  position  perpendicular  to  the  projection  of  the  earth's  axis. 

Ex.  8.  If  the  axis  o!  figure  be  acted  on  by  a  frictional  force  producing  a 
retarding  couple,  whose  moment  about  the  axis  of  x  bears  a  constant  ratio  ft  to  the 
moment  of  the  leactioniU  couple  about  the  axis  of  y,  and  if  the  fixed  plane  be 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth,  find  the  small  oscillations  about  the  position  of 
equilibrium.    Show  that  the  position  at  any  time  t  is  given  by 


X=Z«-"eoB[(^-X«)*«+af]. 


where  2A\-n  (On  -  2Af)  and  Z  and  M  are  two  constants  depending  on  the  initial 
conditions. 

Ex.  4.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  sdlid  of  revolution  is  fixed,  while  the  axis  of 
figure  is  constrained  to  remain  in  the  surface  of  a  smooth  right  cone  fixed  relatively 
to  the  earth.  Show  that  the  axis  of  figure  will  oscillate  about  the  projection  of  the 
axis  of  rotation  <A  the  earth  on  the  surface  of  the  cone,  and  that  the  time  of  a  com- 
plete smaU  oscillation  aliout  the  mean  position  will  be  2r  i^n — ^r^ »  where  e 

is  the  semi-aogle  of  the  cone,  /9  the  inclination  of  its  axis  to  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
and  the  other  letters  have  the  same  meanmg  as  before.  This  result  is  due  to 
M.  Quet. 

Ex.  6.  Two  equal  heavy  rods  CA,  CB  axe  connected  by  a  hinge  at  C,  with  a 
spring  so  that  they  tend  to  make  a  known  angle  with  each  other.  The  free  ends 
A  and  B  are  then  tied  together  and  the  whole  is  suspended  by  a  string  OC  attached 

R.  D.  *  15 
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to  the  hinge.  The  Bystem  is  left  to  itself  until  it  ifl  at  reet  relatiyely  to  the  earth. 
If  the  string  which  fastens  A  and  B  be  now  cat,  the  arms  separate  from  each  other. 
Show  that  the  system  will  immediately  have  an  apparent  angular  velocity  round 

the  vertical  eqtial  to  p  sin  X,  where  /,  I'  are  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the 

system  about  the  vertical  00  respectively  before  and  after  the  string  joining  A  and 
B  was  cut,  p  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth  about  its  axis  and  X  is  the  latitude 
of  the  place.  In  which  direction  wiU  the  system  turn?  This  apparatus  was 
devised  by  M.  Poinsot  who  considered  that  the  experiment  would  be  so  effective 
that  the  latitude  of  the  place  could  be  deduced  from  the  observed  angular  velocity. 
See  Comptes  Bendtu,  1651,  Tome  xxzn.  page  206. 

Ex.  6.  If  a  river  is  flowing  due  north,  prove  that  the  pressure  on  the  eastern 
bank  at  a  depth  e  is  increased  by  the  change  of  latitude  of  the  running  water  in 
the  ratio  gz  +  lyva  sin  I :  gg,  where  &  is  the  breadth  of  the  stream,  v  its  velocity,  I  the 
latitude  and  w  the  angolar  velocity  of  the  earth  about  its  axis.    [Math.  Tripos,  1875.] 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ON  MOMENTUM. 

278.  The  terra  Momentum  has  been  given  as  the  heading  of 
this  Chapter,  though  it  only  expresses  a  portion  of  its  contents. 
The  object  of  the  Chapter  may  be  enunciated  in  the  following 
problem.  The  circumstances  of  the  motion  of  a  system  at  any  time 
tf^  are  given.  At  the  time  t^  the  system  is  moving  under  other 
circumstances.  It  is  required  to  determine  the  relations  which 
may  exist  between  these  two  motions.  The  manner  in  which 
these  changes  are  effected  by  the  forces  is  not  the  subject  of 
enquiry.  We  only  wish  to  determine  what  changes  have  been 
effected  in  the  time  t^  —  t^.  If  the  time  t^  —  t^  be  very  small,  and 
the  forces  very  great,  this  becomes  the  general  problem  of  im- 
pulses.   This  also  will  be  considered  in  the  Chapter. 

Let  us  refer  the  system  to  any  fixed  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz.  Then 
the  six  general  equations  of  motion  may,  by  Art.  71,  be  written  in 
the  form 

Integrating  these  from  <  =  <^,  to  i  =  *j,  we  have 

Let  a  force  P  act  on  a  moving  particle  m  during  any  time 
\^h>  and  let  this  time  be  divided  into  intervals  each  equal 
to  dt.  At  the  middle  of  each  of  these  intervals  let  a  line  be 
drawn  from  the  position  of  m  at  that  instant,. to  represent,  at  the 
same  instant,  the  value  of  mPdt  both  in  direction  and  magnitude. 
Then  the  resultant  of  these  forces,  found  by  the  rules  of  Statics, 
may  be  called  the  whole  force  expended  in  the  time  ^^  —  ^o'    Thus 

I  mZdt  is  the  whole  force  resolved  parallel  to  the  axis  of  Z. 

These  equations  then  show  that 

15—2 
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(1)  The  change  produced  by  any  forces  in  the  resolved  part 
of  the  momentum  of  any  system  is  equal  in  any  time  to  the  whole 
resolved  force  in  that  direction. 

(2)  The  change  produced  by  any  forces  in  the  moment  of  the 
momentum  of  the  system  about  any  straight  line  is,  in  any  time, 
equal  to  the  whole  moment  of  these  forces  about  that  straight  line. 

When  the  interval  t^  —  t^  is  very  small,  the  "whole  force" 
expended  is  the  usual  measure  of  an  impulsive  force,  and  the 
preceding  equations  are  identical  with  those  given  in  Art.  86. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deduce  these  two  results  from  the  equa- 
tions of  motion.  The  following  general  theorem,  which  is  really 
equivalent  to  the  two  theorems  enunciated  above,  may  be  easily 
obtained  by  an  application  of  D'Alembert's  principle.    . 

279.  If  the  momentum  of  any  particle  of  a  system  in  motion 
be  compounded  and  resolved,  as  if  it  were  a  ^orce  acting  at  the 
instantaneous  position  of  the  particle^  according  to  the  rules  of 
Statics,  then  me  momenta  of  all  the  particles  at  any  time  t^  are 
together  equivalent  to  the  momenta  at  any  previous  time  t^  together 
with  the  whole  forces  which  have  acted  during  the  interval. 

In  the  case  in  which  no  forces  act  on  the  system,  except  the 
mutual  actions  of  the  particles,  we  see  that  the  momenta  of  all 
the  particles  of  a  system  at  any  two  times  are  equivalent ;  a  result 
which  has  been  already  enunciated  in  A^ci.  72.  The  two  princi- 
ples of  the  Conservation  of  Linear  Momentum  and  Conservation  of 
Areas  may  be  enunciated  as  follows. 

If  the  forces  which  act  on  a  system  be  such  that  they  have  no 
component  along  a  ceitain  fixed  straight  line,  then  the  motion 
is  such  that  the  linear  momentum  resolved  along  this  line  is 
constant. 

If  the  forces  be  such  that  they  have  no  moment  about  a  cer- 
tain fixed  straight  line,  then  the  moment  of  the  momentum  or 
area  conserved  about  this  straight  line  is  constant. 

It  is  evident  that  these  principles  are  only  particular  cases  of 
the  results  proved  in  Art.  79. 

280.  Ex.  Suppose  that  a  simple  particle  m  describes  an 
orbit  about  a  centre  of  force  0.  Let  v,  v'  be  its  velocities  at  any 
two  points  P,  P  of  its  course.  Then  mv*  supposed  to  act  along 
the  tangent  at  P  if  reversed  would  be  in  equilibrium  with  mv 
acting  along  the  tangent  at  P  together  with  the  whole  central 
force  from  Pto  P,  If  p,p  be  the  lengths  of  the  perpendiculars 
from  0  on  the  tangents  at  P,  P',  we  have,  by  taking  moments 
about   0,  vp^vp\   and   hence  vp  is   constant  throughout   the 
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motion.  Also  if  the  tangents  meet  in  T^  the  whole  central  force 
expended  must  act  along  the  line  TO,  and  may  be  found  in  terms 
of  Vy  v'  by  the  rules  for  compounding  velocities. 

Ex.  Two  particles  of  masses  m,  wl  move  about  the  same  centre  of  force.  If 
Ay  V  be  the  doable  areas  described  by  each  per  unit  of  time,  prove  that  mh-^-m'W 
is  nnaltered  by  an  impact  between  the  particles. 

281.  Ex.  Suppose  three  particles  to  start  from  rest  attracting 
each  other,  but  under  the  action  of  no  external  forces.  Then  the 
momenta  of  the  three  particles  at  any  instant  are  together  equiva- 
lent to  the  three  initial  momenta  and  are  therefore  in  equilibrium. 
Hence  at  any  instant  the  tangents  to  their  paths  must  meet  in 
some  point  0,  and  if  parallels  to  their  directions  of  motion  be 
drawn  so  as  to  form  a  triangle,  the  momenta  of  the  several  parti- 
cles are  proportional  to  the  sides  of  that  triangle. 

If  there  are  n  particles  it  may  be  shown  in  the  same  way  that 
the  n  forces  represented  by  mv,  mV,  &c.  are  in  equilibrium,  and  if 
parallels  be  drawn  to  the  directions  of  motion  and  proportional  to 
the  momenta  of  the  particles  beginning  at  any  point,  they  will 
form  a  closed  polygon. 

If  Ff  F\  J?"'  be  the*  resultant  attraction  on  the  three  particles, 
the  lines  of  action  of  F,  F\  F"  also  meet  in  a  point.  For  let 
Xy  Yy  Z  h^  the  actions  between  the  particles  mW,  w'm,  mm', 
t^en  in  order.  Then  F  is  the  resultant  of  —  F  and  Z\  F'  oi  —  Z 
and  X;  F'  of  -X  and  Y,  Hence  the  three  forces  F,  F',  F' 
are  in  equilibrium*  and  therefore  their  lines  of  action  must  meet 
in  a  point  O.  Also  the  magnitude  of  each  is  proportional  to  the 
sine  of  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  the  other  two.  This 
point  is  not  generally  fixed,  and  does  not  coincide  with  0, 

If  the  law  of  attraction  be  proportional  to  the  distance,  the 
two  points  0,  Of  coincide  with  the  centre  of  gravity  Qy  and  are 
fixed  in  space  throughout  the  motion.  For  it  is  a  known  propo- 
sition in  Statics  that  with  this  law  of  attraction,  the  whole  attrac- 
tion of  a  system  of  particles  on  one  of  the  particles  is  the  same  as 
if  the  whole  system  were  collected  at  its  centre  of  gravity.  Hence 
0*  coincides  with  G.  Also,  since  each  particle  starts  from  rest, 
the  initial  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  zero,  and  therefore, 
by  Art.  79,  G^  is  a  fixed  point  Again,  since  each  particle  starts 
from  rest  and  is  urged  towards  a  fixed  point  (?,  it  will  move  in  the 
straight  line  joining  its  initial  position  with  O.  Hence  0  coin- 
cides with  (?.  When  the  law  of  attraction  is  proportional  to  the 
distance,  it  is  proved  in  Dynamics  of  a  Particle,  that  the  time  of 
reaching  the  centre  of  force  from  a  position  of  rest  is  independent 

*  This  proof  is  merely  an  amplification  of  the  following.  The  three  forces 
Fy  F*y  F*,  being  the  internal  re-actions  of  a  system  of  three  bodies,  are  in  eqnili- 
brimn  by  D'Alembert's  Principle. 
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of  the  distance  of  that  position  of  rest.  Hence  all  the  particles  of 
the  system  will  reach  0  at  the  same  time,  and  meet  there.  If  2m 
be  the  sum  of  the  masses,  measured,  by  their  attractions  in  the 

usual  manner,  this  time  is  known  to  be  -r 
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282.  Ex.  ITiree  particlea  whose  masses  are  m,  m',  m",  mutvr- 
aUy  attracting  each  other,  are  so  projected  that  the  triangle  formed 
hy  joining  their  positions  at  any  insta/nt  remains  always  similar  to 
its  original  form.  It  is  required  to  determine  the  conditions  of 
projection. 

The  centre  of  gravity  will  be  either  at  rest  or  will  move  uni- 
formly in  a  straight  line.  "We  may  therefore  consider  the  centre 
of  gravity  at  rest  and  may  afterwards  generalise  the  conditions  of 
projection  by  impressing  on  each  particle  an  additional  velocity 
parallel  to  the  direction  in  which  we  wish  the  centre  of  gravity  to 
move.  Let  0  be  the  centre  of  gravity,  P,  P',  P'  the  positions  of 
the  particles  at  any  time  t  Then  by  the  conditions  of  the  ques- 
tion the  lengths  OJr,  0P\  OP"  are  always  to  be  proportional,  and 
their  angular  velocities  about  0  are  to  be  equal.  Since  the  moment 
of  the  momenta  of  the  system  about  0  is  always  the  same,  we 
have 

mr^n  +  mV*w  +  m''r"*n  =  constant, 

where  r,  r',  r"  are  the  distances  OP,  0P\  OP",  and  n  is  their 
common  angular  velocity.  Since  the  ratios  r  ;  r  i  r'  are  con- 
stants, it  follows  from  this  equation  that  mi^n  is  constant,  i,e,  OP 
traces  out  equal  areas  in  equal  times.  Hence  by  Newton,  Section  ii, 
the  resultant  force  on  P  tends  towards  0. 

Let  p,  p,  p'  be  the  sides  PP",  F'P,  PP'  of  the   triangle 


mass 


formed  by  the  particles,  and  let  the  law  of  attraction  be  .,.    ^k- 
Then  since  the  resultant  attraction  of  m',  m"  on  m  passes  through  0, 

"^  sin  FPO  =^'  sin  P'TO, 
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biit  since  0  is  the  centre  of  giaVfty, 

mV  sin  PPO  =  m'>'  sin  P'PO. 

Hence  either  the  three  particles  are  in  one  straight  line  or 
^"*+i  _  ^vt\^  If  A;  =  —  1  the  law  of  attraction  is  "  as  the  distance." 
If  Jfc  be  not  =  —  1,  we  have  p  =»  />",  and  the  triangle  must  be  equi- 
lateral. 

Conversely,  suppose  the  particles  to  be  projected  in  directions 
making:  equal  angfles  with  their  distances  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  with  velocities  proportional  to  those  distances,  and  sup- 
pose also  the  resultant  attractions  towards  the  centre  of  gravity  to 
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be  proportional  to  those  distances,  then  in  all  the  three  cases  the 
same  conditions  will  hold  at  the  end  of  a  time  dt,  and  so  on  con- 
tinually. The  three  particles  will  therefore  describe  similar  orbits 
about  the  centre  of  gravity  in  a  similar  manner. 

First,  let  us  suppose  that  the  three  particles  are  to  be  in  one 
straight  line.  To  fix  our  ideas,  let  m'  lie  between  m  and  m",  and 
0  between  m  and  m'.  Then  since  the  attraction  on  any  particle 
must  be  proportional  to  the  distance  of  that  particle  firom  0,  the 
three  attractions 

m'  m"  m"  m  mm' 


must  be  proportional  to  OP^  OP',  OP".    Since  2mOP=0,  these 

FP" 

two  equations  amount  to  but  one  on  the  whole.    Let  z  =   pyp , 

,       OP _m'  +  m"{l  +  z)      OF _  ^-.m  +  m^z 
sotnatpp,-  m  +  m'  +  m"  '  PF' m  +  m'  +  m''' 

Then  we  have 

which  agrees  with  the  result  given  by  Laplace,  by  ij^hom  this 
problem  was  first  considered. 

Li  the  case  in  which  the  attraction  follows  the  law  of  nature 
k  =  2  and  the  equation  becomes 

This  is  an  equation  of  the  fifth  degree,  and  it  has  therefore 
always  one  real  root.  The  left  side  of  the  equation  has  opposite 
signs  when  z  =  0  and  ^  =  oo ,  and  hence  this  real  root  is  positive. 
It  is  therefore  always  possible  to  project  the  three  masses  so  that 
they  shall  remain  in  a  straight  line.  Laplace  remarks  that  if  m 
be  the  sun,  m'  the  earth,  and  m"  the  moon,  we  have  very  nearly 

e  =  a/ — Q =  TTwx  •    If  then  originally  the  earth  and  moon  had 

been  placed  in  the  same  straight  line  with  the  sun  at  distances 

1 

from  the  sun  proportional  to  1  and  1  +  rr^ ,  and  if  their  velocities 

had  been  initially  parallel  and  proportional  to  those  distances,  the 
moon  would  have  always  been  in  opposition  to  the  sun.  The 
moon  would  have  been  too  distant  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
continual  eclipse,  and  thus  would  have  been  full  every  night.  It 
has  however  been  shown  by  LiouviUe,  in  the  Additions  A  la 
Connaissance  des  Temps,  1845,  that  such  a  motion  would  be  un- 
stable. 
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The  paths  of  the  particles  will  be  similar  ellipses  having  the 
centre  of  gravity  for  a  common  focus. 

Secondly.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  law  of  attraction  is  ''  as  the 
distance/'  In  this  case  the  attraction  on  each  particle  is  the 
same  as  if  all  the  three  particles  were  collected  at  the  centre  of 
gravity.  Each  particle  will  describe  an  ellipse  having  this  point 
for  centre  in  the  same  time.  The  necessary  conditions  of  projec- 
tion are  that  the  velocities  of  projection  should  be  proportional  to 
the  initial  distances  from  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  directions 
of  projection  should  make  equal  angles  with  those  distances. 

Thirdly.  Let  us  suppose  the  particles  to  be  at  the  angular 
points  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  The  resultant  force  on  the  par- 
ticle m  is 

K^  cos  FPO  +  ^cos  F'PO. 
P  P 

The  condition  that  the  forces  on  the  particles  should  be  pro- 
portional to  their  distances  from  0  shows  that  the  ratio  of  this 
force  to  the  distance  OP  is  the  same  for  all  the  particles.     Since 

mVcosFPO  +  mV cos P"PO=  (m  +  m'  +  m")  OP, 

it  is  clear  that  the  condition  is  initially  satisfied  when  p  =  p'  =: p\ 
Hence,  by  the  same  reasoning  as  before,  i£  the  particles  be  pro- 
jected with  equal  velocities  in  directions  making  equal  angles  with 
OP,  OP,  Or  respectively,  they  will  always  remain  at  the  angular 
points  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 

Ex.  1.  Show  that  if  the  threo  particles  attracted  each  other  according  to  the 
law  of  nature,  the  paths  of  the  particles,  when  at  the  comers  of  an  equilateral 
triangle,  are  equal  ellipses  having  0  tor  a  common  focus.    Find  the  periodic  time. 

Ex.  2.  If  four  particles  he  placed  at  the  oomers  of  a  qnadrilateral  whose  sides 
taken  in  order  are  a,  6,  e,  d  and  diagonals  p,  f/,  then  the  particles  could  not  move 
under  their  mutual  attractions  so  as  to  remain  always  at  the  comers  of  a  similar 
quadrilateral  unless 

{j^p^  -  6»d»).(c» + a*)  +  (a V  -  /)V)  (&*  +  <**)  +  i^t^  -  «*c")  (p* + P**) = 0, 
where  the  law  of  attraction  is  the  inverse  (»  - 1)^^  power  of  the  distance. 

Show  also  that  the  mass  at  the  intersection  of  h,  e  divided  hy  the  mass  at 
intersection  of  c,  d  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  area  formed  hy  a,  />',  d  divided  hy 

the  area  formed  hy  o^  6,  p  and  the  dififerenoe  in'--^  divided  hy  the  difference 

r 
1-1 

These  results  may  be  conveniently  arrived  at  by  reducing  one  angular  point  as 
A  of  the  quadrilateral  to  rest.  The  resolved  part  of  all  the  forces  which  act  on  each 
particle  perpendicular  to  the  straight  line  joining  it  to  A  will  then  be  zero.  The 
case  of  three  particles  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  The  process  is  a  little 
shorter  than  that  given  in  the  text,  but  does  not  illustrate  so  well  the  subject  of  the 
chapter. 
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283.  When  the  system  under  consideration  consists  of  rigid 
bodies  we  must  use  the  results  of  Art.  75  to  find  the  resolved  part 
of  the  momentum  iu  any  direction.  The  moment  of  the  momentum 
about  any  straight  line  may  also  be  found  by  Art  76  in  Chap.  II, 
combined  with  Art.  123  in  Chap,  iv,  if  the  motion  be  in  two 
dimensions,  or  Art.  240  in  Chap.  V,  if  the  motion  be  in  three 
dimensions. 

284.  Ex.  A  disc  of  any  form  is  moving  in  its  own  plane  in 
any  ma/nner.  Suddenly  any  point  O  in  the  disc  is  fixed,  find  the 
amgvlar  velocity  of  the  disc  aJoout  O. 

Let  us  suppose  that  just  before  0  bec^ne  fixed  the  centre  of 
gravity  O  was  moving  with  velocity  F,  and  that  p-  is  the  length  of 
the  perpendicular  from  0  on  the  direction  of  motion.  Also  let  co 
be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  about  its  centre  of  gravity. 
Just  after  0  has  become  fixed,  let  the  body  be  turning  about  0 
with  angular  velocity  fo\  Let  Mlf  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  disc  about  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  let  00  =  r. 

The  change  in  the  motion  of  the  disc  is  produced  by  impulsive 
forces  acting  at  0  during  a  short  time  t^  —  t^.  These  forces  have 
no  moment  about  0.  Hence  the  moment  of  the  momentum  about 
0  is  the  same  just  after  and  just  before  the  impact.  Just  before 
0  became  fixed,  the  moment  of  the  momentum  about  G  was 
Mk^w  (Art.  123),  and  the  moment  of  the  momentum  of  the  whole 
mass  collected  at  0  was  MVp,  Hence  the  whole  moment  of  the 
momentum  about  0  is  the  sum  of  these  two  (Art.  76).  Just  after 
0  has  become  fixed  the  body  is  tumiag  about  0,  hence  by  Art.  123 
the  moment  of  the  momentum  about  0  is  JIf  (A;*  +  r*)  ©'.  Equating 
these  we  have 


M{]^+r^a'^M1^io^•MVp^ 


^_Ai*ay+  Vp 
•'•  "^  ■"    Jfc-  +  r»    • 

Ex.  A  oironlar  area  is  tnining  abont  a  point  A  on  its  dromnferenoe.  Suddenly 
A  is  loosed  and  another  point  B  also  on  the  ciicnmferenoe  is  fixed.  Show  that  if  AB 
is  a  quadrant,  the  angular  Telocity  is  reduced  to  one-third  its  value,  and  if  ilB  is  a 
third  of  the  droumferenoe,  the  area  will'  be  reduced  to  rest. 

285.  Ex.  A  disc  of  any  form  is  turning  about  an  axis  Ox 
sUuated  in  its  own  plane  with  an  angular  vetodty  to.  Suddenly 
this  axis  is  let  free  and  another  axis  Ox,  also  situated  in  the  plane 
of  the  disc,  becomes  fixed,  it  is  required  to  find  the  new  angular 
velocity  a  ahout  Ox'. 

The  chang:e  in  the  motion  of  the  disc  is  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  impulsive  forces  due  to  the  sudden  fixing  of  the  axis  Ox\ 
These  act  at  points  situated  in  Ox  and  have  no  moment  about 
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Ox,    Hence  the  moment  of  the  momentum  about  Oa?'  is  the  same 
just  before  and  just  after  Ooi  is  fixed. 

Let  do-  be  any  element  of  the  area  of  the  disc ;  y,  y'  its  dis- 
tances from  Oxy  Ooi.    Then  y®,  y'©'  are  the  velocities  of  do-  just 


before  and  j  ust  after  the  impact.  The-  moments  of  the  momentum 
about  0(xi  just  before  and  just  after  are  therefore  yj/tada  and 
y'*(ada.    Summing  these  for  the  whole  area  of  the  disc,  we  have 

es^Xy'*da^(D^yy*da (1). 

First,  let  Ox,  Ox  be  parallel,  so  that  the  point  0  is  at  in- 
finity. Let  A  be  the  distance  between  the  axes,  then  y'  =^y  —  h. 
Hence  we  have 

oa!%y'^d<T  =  q>  {2y*d<r  —  KZyda]. 

Let  A,  A  bethe  moments  of  inertia  of  the  disc  about  Ox, 
Ox'  respectively,  y  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  Oa?, 
M  the  mass  of  the  disc.     Then  we  have 

A  to*  =  ©  (^  -  Mhy). 

Secondly,  let  Ox,  Ox'  not  be  parallel.  Let  0  be  the  origin 
and  the  angle  xOx  =  a,  then  y '  =  y  cos  a  —  a?  sin  a.    Let  F  be  the 

Sroduct  of  inertia  of  the  disc  about  Ox,  Oy  where  Oy  is  perpen- 
icular  to  Ox.     Then  by  substitution  in  (1)  we  have 

A'ay  =  ®  (J  cos  a  —  y sin  a). 

Ex.  1.    An  elliptic  area  of  eccentricity  e  is  turning  abont  one  latns  rectum. 
Suddenly  this  latua  rectum  is  loosedr  and  the  other  fixed.    Show  that  the  angular 

velocity  is  -  ,  .  « of  its  former  value. 

Ex.  2.   A  right-angled  triangular  area  ACB  \b  turning  about  the  side  AC. 
Suddenly  AC  is  loosed  and  BG  fixed.    If  ^  be  the  right  angle,  the  angular  velocity 
BC 


is 


2. AG 


of  its  former  value. 


286.  A  rigid  body  is  moving  freely  in  space  in  a  known 
manner.  Suddenly  either  a  straight  line  or  a  point  in  the  body 
becomes  fixed.     To  determine  the  initial  subsequmt  m^otion^ 
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This  proposition  will  include-  the  last  two  articles  as  par- 
ticular cases.  It  is  obvious  that  all  the  impulsive  actions  on  the 
body  pass  through  the  fixed  straight  line  or  the  fixed  point. 
Hence  the  moments  of  the  momentum  of  the  body  about  the 
fixed  axis  in  the  first  case  or  about  any  axis  through  the  fixed 
point  in  the  second  case  are  unaltered  by  the  impulsive  forces. 

First.  Let  a  straight  line  suddenly  become  fixed.  Let  it  be 
taken  as  the  axis  of  z. 

Let  MK^  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  the  axis 
of  z,  and  fl  the  angular  velocity  after  the  straight  line  has  become 
fixed.  Suppose  that  the  body  when  moving  freely  was  turning 
with  angular  velocities  o)^,  o)^,  o),  about  three  straight  lines  Ox, 
Oy'  Oz'  through  the  centre  of  gravity  parallel  to  the  axes  of  co- 
ordinates. And  let  the  co-ordinates  of  tha  centre  of  gravity  be 
a,  y,  z. 

Then 

where  C  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  Osf,  and 
^mdaSy  Xmz'y  are  calculated  with  reference  to  the  axes  Ooi , 
Oy\  Gz\ 

Secondly.  Let  a  point  0  in  the  moving  body  be  suddenly 
fixed  in  space.  Take  any  three  rectangular  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz, 
and  three  parallel  axes  Q^',  Oy\  Oz  through  the  centre  of 
gravity  Q.  Let  ©,.,  (o^,  ©,  be  the  known  angular  velocities  of 
the  body  about  the  axes  Ox,  Gy\  Oz.  before  the  point  0  became 
fixed,  ft^,  Oy,  XI,  the  unknown  angular  velocities  about  Ox,  Oy, 
Oz  after  0  has  become  fixed. 

Then,  following  the  same  notation  as  before,  we  have  By 
Art.  240, 

Ato^  —  (2wi xy) (o^  -  (2m xz)  <»,  +  Sm (y  ^  - « ^j 
=  AQ,g,  —  (2m  xy)  12,  —  (2m  xz)  fl,. 

B'<o^  —  (2m y'z')  w,  —  (S,myx) a>,  +  2m  (^ "^ - ^ ^) 
=  BClj,  -  (Zmyz)  il,  -  (2m  yx)  fl,. 

0'g>,  —  (2m  z'x')  <o^  -  (2m  zy')  io^  +  2m  (^  -^  ""  y  ;^) 

=  Cfl,  —  (2m  zx)  fl,  —  (2m  zy)  ft,. 

These  equations  determine  ft^.,  ft^,  ft,,  It  is  obvious  that 
they  may  be  greatly  simplified  by  so  choosing  the  axes  that  one 
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of  the  two  sets  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  or  Gx\  Oy\  Oz  may  be  a  set  of 
principal  axes. 

287.  If  the  body  be  turning  about  an  axis  01  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  G  just  before  the  point  0  is  fixed,  the  terms 
containing  the  coK)rdinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity  disappear 
from  the  equations.  They  now  admit  of  an  easy  geometrical 
interpretation.  The  equation  to  the  momenta!  eUipsoid  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  is 

AX^  +  BTY^  +  O'Z"  -  22my V  FZ-  22m  «V  ZX 

^^mx'y'XY^Me\ 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  left-hand"  sides  of  these  equations  are 
proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  the  diametral  plane  of  a 
straight  line  whose  direction-cosines  are  proportional  to  (w^.,  w^, «,). 
In  the  same  way  if  we  construct  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  0,  the 
right-hand  sides  are  proportional  to  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
diametral  plane  of  the  axis  (O^,  11,,  II,).  Thus  the  instantaneous 
axes  of  rotation,  before  and  after  0  is  fixed,  are  so  related  that 
their  diametral  planes  with  regard  to  the  momental  ellipsoids  at 
O  and  0  respectively  are  parallel 

We  may  also  deduce  this  result,  without  difficulty,  from 
Art.  117.  The  motion  of  the  body  about  the  axis  01  msLj  be 
produced  by  an  impulsive  couple  in  the  diametral  plane  of  01 
with  regard  to  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  0.  Let  us  tnen  suppose 
the  body  at  rest  and  0  fixed,  and  let  it  be  acted  on  by  this  couple. 
It  follows  from-  the  same  article,  that  the  body  will  begin  to  turn 
about  an  axis  OT  which  is  such  that  its  diametral  plane  with 
regard  to  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  0  is  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  couple. 

The  direction  of  the  blow  at  0  may  also  be  easily  found.  The 
centre  of  gravity  being  at  rest  suddenly  begins  to  move  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  containing  it  and  the  axis  OF.  This  is 
obviously  the  direction*  of  the  blow. 

2S8.  Ex.  1.  A  sphere  in  co-latitude  $  i$  hung  up  by  a  point  Q  in  its  surface  in  equi- 
librium under  the  action  of  gravity.  Suddenly  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is  stopped,  it 
is  required  to  determine  the  motion  of  the  sphere.  [Math.  Tripos,  1857.] 

Let  0  be  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  0  its  point  of  suspension,  and  a  its  radios. 
Let  C  be  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Let  ns  suppose  the  figure  so  drawn  that  the 
sphere  is  moYing  away  from  the  observer. 

Let  w= angular  velocity  of  the  earth,  then  if  CG^fut,  the  sphere  is  turning 
about  an  aasOp  paraUel  to  CP,  the  axis  of  the  earth  with  angular  velocity  »,  while 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  moving  with  velocity  yua  sin  ^ .  w. 

Let  00,  Op,  and  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  0(7,  Op  be  taken  as  the  axes 
of  X,  y,  z  respectively,  and  let  0^^,  0,,  0,  be  the  angular  velocities  about  them  just 
after  the  rotation  of  the  earth  is  stopped. 
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By  Art.  286,  the  angular  momenta  about  Ox,  just  before  and  just  after  the 
rotation  was  stopped,  are  equal  to  each  other ; 

where  MVIb  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  sphere  about  a  diameter. 


Again,  the  angular  momenta  about  Oy  aar e  equal  to  each  other ; 
.-.  -ifi»«sin^+iffio»wsin^=if(^  +  a«)Oy. 

Lastly,  the  angular  momenta  about  Oz  are  equalj  .*.  0=Mi?Qf, 

Solving  these  equations,  we  get 

But  Ojg= »  oos  $,    Adding  together  the  squares  of  O^  *  ^  >  ^«  ^^  ^^^ 

0«=««  |cos»d+(^^y^ysin»«|, 

where  Q  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  sphere  about  its  instantaneous  axis. 

Ex.  2.  A  partiele  oi  mass  M,  without  Telodty,  is  suddenly  attached  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  at  the  extremity  of  a  radius  Tector  making  an  angle  0  with  the 
axis  of  the  earth.  If  £  be  the  mass  of  the  earth  before  the  addition  of  if,  A  and  G 
its  principal  moments  of  inertia  at  the  centre,  w  the  angular  velooity  about  its  axis, 

prove  that 

w_-  JSMAr^  sin«  $ 

tJ  "   "*■  (^+  if )  A0-\-  BMOr*  oos«^^' 

COt0  =  COt^  + s— .   W-,    .      a nf 

where  Q  is  the  initial  angular  velocity  about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  earth 
and  0  is  the  angle  the  initial  axis  of  rotation  makes  with  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

Ex.  3.  A  body  having  a  point  0  fixed  is  turning  with  angular  velocity  u  about 
an  axis  01  whose  direction  cosines  referred  to  the  principal  axes  at  O  are  {I,  m,  n). 
Suddenly,  an  axis  OF  whose  direction-oosines  are  (t,  m\  n')  is  fixed.  Show  that 
the  angular  velocity  about  OV  is  given  by 

where  A,  B,  0  are  the  principal  moments  at  0. 
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Ex.  4.  A  regnlar  homogeneous  prism  whose  nonnal  section  is  a  regular  polygon 
of  n  sides  rolls  on  a  perfectly  rough  plane.  Prove  that,  when  the  axis  of  rotation 
changes  from  one  edge  to  another,  the  «^«gnift^>^  yelocity  is  reduced  in  the  ratio 

2 +  7  cos  — 
n 

8+oos  — 
n 

289.  Id  these  examples  the  changes  produced  in  the  motion 
were  sudden,  but  the  method  of  proceeding  is  the  same  if  the 
changes  are  gradual. 

Ex.  1.  A  bead  of  mass  m  slides  on  a  circular  wire  of  mass  M  and  radius  a, 
and  the  wire  can  turn  freely  about  a  vertical  diameter.  Prove  that,  if  w,  0  be  the 
angular  velocities  of  the  wire  when  the  bead  is  respectively  at  the  extremities  of  a 

horizontal  and  vertical  diameter,  -  s  1  +  2  ■=> . 

Ex.  2.  If  the  earth  gradually  contracted  by  radiation  of  heat,  so  as  to  be  always 
similar  to  itself  as  regards  its  physical  constitution  and  form,  prove  that  when  every 
radius  vector  has  contracted  an  n*^  part  of  its  length,  where  n  is  small,  the  angular 
velocity  has  increased  a  2n*^  part  of  its  former  value. 

Ex.  8.  If  two  railway  trains  each  of  mass  M  were  to  travel  in  opposite  direc- 
tions from  the  pole  along  a  meridian  and  to  arrive  at  the  equator  at  the  same  time, 

prove  that  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth  would  be  decreased  by  -~^  ,  where  a  is 

the  equatorial  radius  of  the  earth  and  EV  its  moment  of  inertia  about  its  axis  of 
figure. 

What  would  be  the  effect  if  one  train  only  were  to  travel  from  the  pole  to  the 
equator  f 

Ex.  4.  A  fly  alights  perpendicularly  on  a  sheet  of  paper  lying  on  a  smooth 
horizontal  plane  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  curve  r=f{d)  traced  on  the  sheet  of 
paper,  the  equation  to  the  curve  being  referred  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  paper 
as  .origin.  Supposing  the  fly  to  be  able  to  prevent  himself  from  slipping  on  the 
paper,  show  that  his  angular  velocity  in  space  about  the  common  centre  of  gravity 

of  the  paper  and  fly  is  equal  to  7=7^ — rW i  ^  *  where  M  and  m  are  the  masses 

(m  +  m)  «■+ mr'  at 

of  the  paper  and  the  fly  and  h  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  paper  about  its  centre 

of  gravity.    Hence  find  the  path  of  the  fly  in  space. 

Ex.  5.  Suppose  the  ice  to  melt  from  the  polar  regions  twenty  degrees  round 
each  pole  to  the  extent  of  something  more  than  a  foot  thick,  enough  to  give  1^  feet 
over  those  areas  or  *066  of  a  foot  of  water  spread  over  the  whole  globe,  which  would 
in  reality  raise  the  sea-level  by  only  some  such  undiscoverable  difference  as  )th  of 
an  inch  or  an  inch,  then  this  would  slacken  the  earth's  rate  as  a  time-keeper  by  one- 
tenth  of  a  second  per  year.  This  and  the  next  example  are  taken  from  the  PML 
Mag,    They  are  both  due  to  Sir  W.  Thomson. 

If  J?  be  the  mass  of  the  earth,  a  its  radius,  k  its  radius  of  gyration  about  the 
polar  axis,  u  its  angular  velocity  before  the  melting,  then  we  have  by  the  principle 
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of  angnlor  momentum  ~=-s^uOos^(l+oo8^),  where  Jf  is  the  mass  of  the  ice 

melted  and  0  is  twenty  degrees.   Snbstitating  for  the  letters  their  known  numerical 
yalnes,  the  valne  of  da  is  easily  fonnd. 

Ex.  6.    A  layer  of  dust  is  formed  on  the  earth  h  feet  thick,  where  h  is  small,  hy 
the  fall  of  meteors  reaching  the  earth  from  aU  directions.    Show  that  the  change  in 

the  length  of  the  day  is  nearly  —  4)^^  ^  ^7  where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  earth 

in  feet,  p  and  D  the  densities  of  the  dost  and  earth  respectiyely.    If  the  density  of 
the  dust  be  twice  that  of  water  and  A =^7  express  this  in  nmnbers. 


The  Invariable  Plane. 

290.  It  is  shown  in  Art.  72  of  Chap,  n,  that  all  the  momenta 
of  the  several  particles  of  a  system  in  motion,  are  together  equi- 
valent to  a  single  resultant  linear  momentum  at  any  assumed 
origin  0,  represented  in  direction  and  magnitude  by  a  line  OV, 
together  with  an  angular  momentum  about  some  line  passing 
through  0,  represented  in  direction  and  magnitude  by  a  line  OH. 
Let  Aj,  Aj,  A3  be  the  moments  of  the  momenta  of  the  particles 
about  any  rectangular  axes  Ox,  Oy,  Oz  meeting  in  0,  so  that 

with  similar  expressions  for  h^,  h^,  and  let 

Then  the  direction-cosines  of  OH  are.  -r  >   -f,  j  and  the  an- 
gular momentum  itself  is  represented  by  h. 

If  no  external  forces  act  on  the  system  then  by  Art.  72  or  Art. 
279  h^,  h^y  A3  are  constant  throughout  the  motion,  hence  OH  is 
fixed  in  direction  and  magnitude.  It  is  therefore  called  the '  in- 
variable line  at  0,  and  a  plane  perpendicular  to  OH  is  called  the 
invariable  plane  at  0. 

If  any  straight  line  OL  be  drawn  through  0  making  an  angle  6 
with  the  invariable  line  OH  at  0,  the  angular  momentum  about 
OL  is  A  cos  0.  For  the  axis  of  the  resultant  momentum-couple 
is  0-ff,  and  the  resolved  part  about  OL  is  therefore  OH  cos  0. 
Hence  the  invariable  line  at  0  may  also  be  defined  as  that  axis 
through  0  about  which  the  moment  of  the  momentum  is  greatest. 

At  different  points  of  the  system  the  position  of  the  invariable 
line  is  different.  But  the  rules  by  which  they  are  connected  are 
the  same  as  those  which  connect  the  axes  of  the  resultant  couple 
of  a  system  of  forces  when  the  origin  of  reference  is  varied.    These 
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or  an  explofiion  of  a  planet  similar  to  that  by  which  Olbers  sup- 
posed the  planets  Palks,  Ceres,  Juno  and  Vesta,  &c.,  to  have  been 
produced^  might  make  a  considerable  change  in  the  sum  of  the 
terms  omitted.  In  this  case  there  would  be  a  change  in  the 
position  of  the  Astronomical  Invariable  Plane,  but  the  Dynamical 
Invariable  Plane  would  be  altogether  unaffected.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  use  in  Astronomy  the 
true  Invariable  Plane.  But  this  is  not  necessarily  the  case,  for 
the  angular  velocities  and  moments  of  inertia  of  the  bodies  form- 
ing our  system  are  not  all  known,  so  that  the  position  of  the 
Dynamical  Invariable  Plane  cannot  be  calculated  to  any  near 
degree  of  approximation,  while  we  do  know  that  the  terms  into 
which  these  unknown  quantities  enter  ai-e  all  very  small  or  nearly 
constant.  All  the  terms  rejected  being  small  compared  with 
those  retained,  the  Astronomical  Invariable  Plane  must  make 
only  a  small  angle  with  the  Dynamical  Invariable  Plane.  Al- 
though the  plane  is  very  nearly  fixed  in  space,  yet  its  intersection 
with  the  Dynamical  Invariable  Plane,  owing  to  the  smallness  of 
the  inclination,  may  undergo  considerable  changes  in  course  of 
time. 

In  the  M^canique  Celeste,  Laplace  calculated  the  position  of 
the  Astronomical  Invariable  Plane  at  the  two  epochs,  1750  and 
1950,  assuming  the  correctness  for  this  period  of  his  formulae  for 
the  variations  of  the  eccentricities,  inclinations  and  nodes  of  the 
planetary  orbits.  At  the  first  epoch  the  inclination  of  this  plane 
to  the  ecliptic  was  1^7689,  and  longitude  of  the  ascending  node 
114^3979;  at  the  second  epoch  the  inclination  will  be  the  same  as 
before,  and  the  longitude  of  the  node  114".3934. 

294.  Ex.  1.  Show  that  the  mvariable  plane  at  any  point  of  space  in  the 
straight  line  described  by  the  centre  of  grayity  of  the  solar  system  is  parallel  to 
that  at  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Ex.  2.  If  the  invariable  planes  at  all  points  in  a  certain  straight  line  are 
parallel,  then  that  straight  line  is  parallel  to  the  straight  line  described  by  the 
centre  of  gravity. 


Impulsive  Forces  in  Three  Dimensions, 

295.  To  determine  the  general  equations  of  motion  of  a  body 
about  a  fixed  point  under  the  action  of  given  impulses. 

Let  the  fixed  point  be  taken  as  tlie  origin,  and  let  the  axes 
of  co-ordinates  be  rectangular.  Let  (Q,.,  O^,  fl,),  (w,,  ca^,  ca,)  be 
the  angular  velocities  of  the  body  just  before  and  just  after  the 
impulse,  and  let  the  differences  o),  —  fl,,  6)^  — il^,  o),  —  XI,  be 
called  0)/,  o)/,  ©/.  Then  ©/,  ©/,  «/  are  the  angular  velocities 
generated  by  the  impulse.    By  D'Alembert's  Principle,  see  Art.  87, 
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the  difference  between  the  moments  of  the  momenta  of  the  par* 
tides  of  the  sjrstem  just  before  and  just  after  the  action  of  the 
impulses  is  equal  to  the  moment  of  the  impulses.  Hence  by 
Art  240, 

A(oJ  —  (^mxy)  a>J  —  (tmxz)  a>J  =  L  \ 

BwJ  -- (Xmyz)  a>J  —  (2my»)a^p'=Jf  I (1), 

C©/  -  (Zmzx)  <oJ  —  (Zmzj/)  a\  =  A'  J 

where  Ly  M^  N  are  the  moments  of  the  impulsive  forces  about  the 
axes. 

These  three  equations  will  suffice  to  determine  the  values  of 
^c )  ®/}  ®/*  These  beiog  added  to  the  angular  velocities  before 
the  impulse,  the  initial  motion  of  the  body  after  the  impulse  is 
found. 

296.    Ex.  1.    Show  that  these  equations  are  independent  of  each  other. 
This  follows  from  Art.  20  where  it  is  shown  that  the  eliminant  of  the  equations 
cannot  Tanish. 

Ex.  2.  Deduce  these  equations  from  the  general  equations  of  motion  referred  to 
moving  axes  given  in  Art.  253. 

Ex.  3.  Show  that  if  the  body  be  acted  on  by  a  finite  number  of  given  impulses 
following  each  other  at  infinitely  short  intervals,  the  final  motion  is  independent  of 
their  order. 

297.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  equations  leave  the  axes 
of  reference  undetermined.  They  should  be  so  chosen  that  the 
values  of  A^  ^mwy,  &c.  may  be  most  easily  found.  If  the  posi- 
tions of  the  principal  axes  at  the  fixed  point  are  known  they  will 
in  general  be  found  the  most  suitable. 

In  that  case  the  equations  reduce  to  the  simple  form 

JBa>;^M\ (2). 

The  values  ©f  to  J,  «/,  ©/  being  known,  we  can  find  the  pres- 
sures on  the  fixed  point.  For  by  D'Alembert's  Principle  the 
change  in  the  linear  momentum  of  the  body  in  any  direction  is 
equal  to  the  resolved  part  of  the  impulsive  forces.  Hence  if 
F,  O,  H,  be  the  pressures  of  the  fixed  point  on  the  body 

2Z  +  2?'=Jlf.'§byArt.  86 

at 

=  M  {a>Jz -- a>;y)  by  Art.  219  [  -. (3). 

2r+G^  =  if(6>;5-a>;i) 
2z+£r=jfC6>;y-ft),'5) 

296.  Ex.  A  uniform  due  bounded  hy  <m  are  OV  ^f  a  farahola,  the  axi$  ON, 
and  the  ordinate  PN,  has  ite  vertex  0  fixed,    A  blow  B  it  given  to  it  perpendicular 

16—2 
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to  its  plane  at  the  other  extremity  P  of  the  curved  boundary.    Supposing  the  disc  to 
be  at  rest  before  the  application  of  the  blow,  find  the  initial  motion. 

Let  the  equation  to  the  parahola  be  y*—4kaz  and  let  the  axis  of  2  be  perpendioular 
to  its  plane.  Then  ^mxz^O,  Xmyz=0.  Let  /a  be  the  mass  of  a  unit  of  area  and 
let  0N=€,    Also 

Zmxy=-/jt  Hxydxdy:=fi  I  x^dx=2fA  I   a«'da;=^/wic', 

1     /•«  16     4  4  /"«  4      i  i 

-^  =  qA«  I  y'<^=T?/*«",    B=fil  aB^(ir==A«i  c    and  (7=-4+^by Art.  7. 
3    Jo  15  J^  7 

The  moments  of  the  blow  B  about  the  axes  are  L=Bis[^,  M=-Bc,  N=0.    The 
equations  of  Art.  295  will  become  after  substitution  of  these  values 


16 ..  JA 


r^/*a  c \)x--xfJi^(iip=2Ba  c 

~fia  c  (ay-^fMcria^  =  -Bc 
7  o 

«,=0 


iM 


y . 


From  these  (a^g,  eoy  may  be  found.    By  eliminating  B  we  have  ^=z~  — — .  Hence 

Wjg         m%i        C 

7 
if  NQ  be  taken  equal  to^iVP,  the  disc  will  begin  to  rotate  about  OQ.    The  re- 

75    B 
sultant  angular  velocity  will  be  ^  — -j  OQ, 

299.  When  a  body  free  to  turn  about  a  fixed  point  is  acted  on  by  any  number 
of  impolses,  each  impulse  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  and  parallel  impulse  acting  at 
the  fixed  point  together  with  an  impulsive  couple.  The  impulse  at  the  fixed  point 
can  have  no  effect  on  the  motion  of  the  body,  and  may  therefore  be  left  out  of  con- 
sideration if  only  the  motion  is  wanted.  Compoimding'all  the  couples,  we  see  that 
the  general  problem  may  be  stated  thus: — ^A  body  moving  about  a  fixed  point  is 
acted  on  by  a  given  impulsive  couple,  find  the  change  produced  in  the  motion.  The 
analytical  solution  is  comprised  in  the  equations  which  have  been  written  down  in 
Art.  295.    The  following  examples  express  the  result  In  a  geometrical  form. 

Ex.  1.  Show  from  these  equations  that  the  resultant  axis  of  the  angular 
velocity  generated  by  the  couple  is  the  diametral  line  of  the  plane  of  the  couple 
with  regard  to  the  momental  ellipsoid.     See  also  Art.  117. 
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Ex.  2.    Let  0  be  the  magnitade  of  the  couple,  p  the  perpendicular  from  the 

^ed  point  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  momental  ellipsoid  parallel  to  the  plane 

of  the  couple  0.    Let  Q  be  the  angular  velocity  generated,  r  the  radius  vector  of 

the  ellipsoid  which  is  the  axis  of  0.    Let  Me*  be  the  parameter  of  the  ellipsoid. 

-.         ,,    ,  (?     Me* 
Prove  that  tt  =  —  . 
0      pr 

Ex.  8.  If  0x1  ^yt  A«  be  angular  velocities  about  three  conjugate  diameters  of  the 
momental  ellipsoid  at  the  fixed  point,  such  that  their  resultant  is  the  angular 
velocity  generated  by  an  impulsive  couple  O,  A\  B\  (/  the  momenta  of  inertia 
about  these  conjugate  diameters,  prove  that 

il'0,=Gcosa,   -5*0^=^008/9,    C'Q,=0 cosy, 

where  a,  /?,  7  are  the  angles  the  axis  of  O  makes  with  the  conjugate  diameters. 

Ex.  4.  If  a  body  free  to  turn  about  a  fixed  point  0  be  acted  on  by  an  impulsive 
couple  Of  whose  axis  is  the  radius  vector  r  of  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  at  0,  and  if  p 
be  the  perpendicular  from  0  on  the  tangent  plane  at  the  extremity  of  r,  then  the 
axis  of  the  angular  velocity  generated  by  the  blow  will  be  the  perpendicular  p  and 
the  magnitude  0  is  given  by  G=MprQ, 

Ex.  5.  Show  that  if  a  body  at  rest  be  acted  on  by  any  impulses,  we  may  take 
moments  about  the  initial  axis  of  rotation,  according  to  the  rule  given  in  Art.  B9,  as 
if  it  were  a  fixed  axis. 

800.  Ex.  1.  When  a  body  turns  about  a  fixed  point  the  product  of  the  moment 
of  inertia  about  the  instantaneous  axis  into  the  square  of  the  angular  velocity  is 
called  the  Vis  Viva.  Let  the  vis  viva  generated  from  rest  by  any  impulse  be  2T 
and  let  the  vis  viva  generated  by  the  same  impulse  when  the  body  is  constrained  to 
turn  about  a  fixed  axis  passing  through  the  fixed  point  be  27^.  Then  prove  that 
T'=Tco8*^,  where  6  is  the  angle  between  the  eccentric  lines  of  the  two  axes  of 
rotation  with  regard  to  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  fixed  point. 

Ex.  2.  Hence  deduce  Lagrange's  theorem,  that  the  vis  viva  generated  from 
rest  by  an  impulse  is  greater  when  the  body  is  free  to  turn  about  the  fixed  point, 
than  when  constrained  to  turn  about  any  axis  through  the  fixed  point. 

Ex.  8.  If  a  body  be  moving,  in  any  manner  about  a  fixed  point  and  an  axis 
through  the  fixed  point  be  suddenly  fixed,  show  that  if  the  vis  viva  2T  be  changed 
into  2T,  we  have  T=To9b* 0,  where  9 has  the  same  meaning  as  before. 

301.  To  determine  the  motion  of  a  free  hody  acted  on  hy  any 
given  impulse. 

Since  the  body  is  free,  the  motion  round  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  the  same  as  if  that  point  were  fixed.  Hence  the  axes  being  any 
three  straight  lines  at  right  angles  meeting  at  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  angular  velocities  of  the  body  may  still  be  found  by 
equations  (1)  and  (2)  of  Art.  295. 

To  find  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  let  (J7,  F,  W), 
(11,  V,  w)  be  the  resolved  velocities  of  the  centre  of  gravity  just 
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before  and  just  after  the  impulse.  Let  X,  Y,  Z  he  the  com- 
ponents of  the  blow,  and  let  M  be  the  whole  mass.  Then  by 
resolving  parallel  to  the  axes  we  have 

If  we  follow  the  same  notation  as  in  Art  295,  the  diflferences 
t*—  C^v—  F,  w—  IF  may  be  called  u,  v,  w\ 

802.  Ex.  1.  A  body  at  rest  is  acted  on  by  an  impolM  whose  components  parallel 
to  the  principal  axes  at  the  centre  of  gravity  are  (X,  Y,  Z)  and  the  co-ordinates  of 
whose  point  of  application  referred  to  these  axes  are  {p,  q,  r).  Proye  that  if  the 
resulting  motion  be  one  of  rotation  only  about  some  axis, 

A(B-'C)pYZ+B{C-A)qZX+C{A-B)rX7^0. 

Is  this  condition  sufficient  as  well  as  necessary  ?    See  Art.  221. 

Ex.  2.  A  homogeneous  cricket-ball  lis  set  rotating  about  a  horizontal  axis  in 
the  yertical  plane  of  projection  with  an  angular  Telocity  Q,  When  it  strikes  the 
ground,  supposed  perfectly  rough  and  inelastic,  the  centre  is  moTuig  with  velocity 
F  in  a  direction  making  an  angle  a  with  the  horizon,  prove  that  the  direction  of  the 
motion  of  the  ball  after  impact  will  make  with  the  plane  of  projection  an  angle 

tan~i  ■=  f= ,  where  a  is  the  radius  of  the  bail. 

5  Fcos  o 

303.  The  equations  of  Art.  301  completely  determine  the 
motion  of  a  free  body  acted  on  by  a  given  impulse,  and  from  these 
by  Art  219  we  may  determine  the  initial  motion  of  any  point  of 
the  body.  Let  (p,  g,  r)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  appli- 
cation of  the  blow,  then  the  moments  of  the  blow  round  the  axes 
are  respectively  qZ—rY,  rX—pZ,  pY—^X.  These  must  be 
written  on  the  right-hand  sides  of  the  equations  of  Art  295.  Let 
(p',  g,  r)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  whose  initial  velocities 
parallel  to  the  axes  are  required.  Let  (t^j,  v,,  wj,  (w^,  v^,  w^  be 
its  velocities  iust  before  and  just  after  the  impulse.  Let  the  rest  of 
the  notation  be  the  same  as  that  used  in  Art  295.     Then 

ttj  —  w,  =  m'  +  a)yV'  —  w/j, 

with  similar  equations  for  il  — Vj,  t^/^  — w^.  Substituting  in  these 
equations  the  value  of  u\  v ,  w',  o)^',  &> ',  g),'  given  by  Art  301  we 
see  that  ^^,  — w^,  t;^  — v^,  w^  —  w^  are  ail  linear  functions  of  X,  Y, 
Z  of  the  first  degree  of  the  form 

where  F,  (?,  JTare  functions  of  the  structure  of  the  body  and  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  two  points. 

304.  When  the  point  whose  initial  motion  is  required  is  the 
point  of  application  of  the  blow,  and  the  axes  of  reference  the 
principal  axes  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  these  expressions  take  the 
simple  forms 
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The  right-hand  sides  of  these  equations  are  the  differential 
coefficients  of  a  quadratic  function  of  X,  Y,  Z^  which  we  may  call 
E.  It  follows  that  for  all  blows  at  the  same  point  P  of  the  same 
body  the  resultant  change  in  the  velocity  of  the  point  P  of  appli- 
cation is  perpendicular  to  the  diametral  plane  of  the  direction  of 
the  blow  with  regard  to  a  certain  ellipsoid  whose  centre  is  at  P, 
and  whose  equation  \s  E=  constant 

The  expression  for  E  may  be  written  in  either  of  the  equiva- 
lent forms 

-{ApX+BiY+CrZY\ 
'^^^^^^^^  +  \{qZ-rYf  +  \{rX-pZ)  +  \{pY-qX)\ 

In  this  latter  form  we  see  that  it  is 

=  M  (u'»  +  v"  +  w")  +  A(o:^  +  £«;•  +  Cto:", 
which  is  the  vis  viva  of  the  motion  generated  by  the  impulse. 

Impact  of  Rough  Elastic  Bodies, 

305.  The  problem  of  determining  the  motion  of  any  two  bodies 
after  a  collision  involves  some  rather  long  analysis  and  yet  there 
ai*e  some  points  in  which  it  differs  essentially  from  the  same 
problem  considered  in  two  dimensions.  We  shall,  therefore,  first 
consider  a  special  problem  which  admits  of  being  treated  briefly, 
and  will  then  apply  the  same  principles  to  the  general  problem 
in  three  dimensions. 

306.  Two  rough  ellipsoids  moving  in  any  manner  impinge  on 
each  other  so  that  the  extremity  of  a  principal  diameter  of  one 
stHkes  the  extremity  of  a  principal  diameter  of  the  other,  and  at 
that  instant  the  three  principal  diameters  of  one  are  parallel  to 
those  of  the  other.    Find  the  motion  just  after  impact. 

Let  us  refer  the  motion  to  co-ordinate  axes  parallel  to  the  prin- 
cipal diameters  of  either  ellipsoid  at  the  beginning  of  the  impact. 
Then  since  the  duration  of  the  impact  is  indefinitely  small  and 
the  velocities  are  finite,  the  bodies  will  not  have  time  to  change 
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their  position,  and  therefore  the  principal  diameters  will  be  par- 
allel to  the  co-ordinate  axes  throughout  the  impact. 

Let  Uy  V,  W  be  the  resolved  velocities  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  one  body  just  before  impact;  «,  t?,  w  the  resolved  velocities  at 
any  time  t  after  the  beginning  of  the  impact,  but  before  its  termi- 
nation. Let  ft,.,  fly,  fl,  be  the  angular  velocities  of  the  body  just 
before  impact  about  its  principal  diameters  at  the  centre  of  gravity ; 
ft),,  G)y,  (»,  the  angular  velocities  at  the  time  t  Let  a,  b,  c  be  the 
semiaxes  of  the  ellipsoid,  and  Ay  B,  C  the  moments^  of  inertia  at 
the  centre  of  gravity  about  these  axes  respectively..  Let  M  be  the 
mass  of  the  body.  Let  accented  letters  denote  the  same  quan- 
tities for  the  other  body.  Let  th«  bodies  impinge  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  axes  of  c,  c\ 

Let  P,  Q,  R  be  the  resolved  parts  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the 
momentum  generated  in  the  body  M  by  the  blow  during  the  time 
t.  Then  —  JP,  —  (?,  —  i2  are  the  resolved  parts  of  the  momentum 
generated  in  the  other  body  in  the  same  time. 

The  equations  of  motion  of  the  body  if  are 

^(a).-fl,)  =  Qc      . 

5(a>,-ftJ  =  -Pcl (1),. 

O((o.-fl.)  =  0        ) 

if(M-r7)  =  Pj 

M{v^V)^q\ (2). 

There  will  be  six  corresponding  equations  for  the  other  body 
which  may  be  derived  from  these  by  accenting  all  the  letters  on 
the  left-hand  sides  and  writing  —  P,  —  Q,  —  jB  and  —  c  for  P,  Q,  R 
and  c  on  the  right-hand  sides  of  these  equations.  Let  us  call  these 
new  equations  respectively  (3)  and  (4). 

Let  8  be  the  velocity  with  which  one  ellipsoid  slides  along  the 
other,  and  0  the  angle  the  direction  of  sliding  makes  with  the 
axis  of  X,  then 

;Scos^  =  w'4  c'ft>/  — w  +  c<Wy (5), 

8mid  =^v'  —  CO),'  — 1;  +  CG), (6). 

Let  G  be  the  relative  velocity  of  compression,  then 

G^w  —w (7). 

Substituting  in  these  equations  from  the  dynamical  equations 
we  have 

;8'cos^=i8;cos^^-;)P. (8), 

S^me^S^^ine.-qQ (9), 

C-^G.-rR (10), 
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where 

8,cos 0,=  W  +  o'nj  -  U  +  ca 

5,sin^,=  v-  c'n;  -  v+cnA (ii), 


c. 

=  W' 

-W 

p= 

I- 

1 

—  - 

B 

4"1 

?  = 

1 

1 

A 

4 

r  = 

■h 

1 

M' 

(12). 


These  are  the  constants  of  the  impact.  8^y  0^  are  the  initial 
velocities  of  sliding,  and  Q^  the  angie  the  direction  of  initial  sliding 
makes  with  the  axis  of  x.  Let  us  take-  as  the  standard  case  that 
in  which  the  body  M  is  sliding  along  and  compressing  the  body  Jf, 
80  that  S^  and  G^  are  both  positive.  The  other  three  constants 
p,  q,  r  are  independent  of  the  initial  motion  and  are  essentially 
positive  quantities. 

307.  Exactly  as  in  two  dimensions  we  shall  adopt  a  graphical 
method  of  tracing  the  changes  which  occur  in>  the  frictions.  Let 
us  measure  along  the  axes  of  a?,  y,  z  three  lengths  OP,  OQ,  OR  to 
represent  the  three  reactions  P,  Q,  R.  Then  if  these  be  regarded 
as  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  T,  the  motion  of  T  will  represent 
the  changes  in  the  forces.  It  will  be  convenient  to  trace  the  loci 
given  by  5=0,  0=0.  The  locus  given  by.  S  =  0  is  a  straight 
line  parallel  to  the  axis  of  -B,  which  we  may  call  the  line  of  no 
sliding.  The  locus  given  by  0=  0  is  a  plane  parallel  to  the  plane 
P,  Q,  which  we  may  call  the  plane  of  greatest  compression.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  impact  one  ellipsoid  is  sliding  along  the  other, 
so  that  according  to  Art.  144  the  friction  called  into  play  is  limit- 
ing. Since  P,  Q,  R  are  the  whole  resolved  momenta  generated  in 
the  time  t;  dP,  dQ^  dR  will  be  the  resolved  momenta  generated 
in  the  time  dt,  the  two  former  being  due  to  the  frictional,  and  the 
latter  to  the  normal  blow.  Then  the  direction  of  the  resultant  of 
rfP,  rfQ  must  be  opposite  to  the  direction  in  which  one-  point  of 
contact  slides  over  the  other,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant 
must  be  equal  to  fidR,  where  fi  is  the  coefficient  of  friction.  We 
have  therefore 

rfQ"""^^->S>in^,-ffO  ^    ^' 

(dpy  +  {dQy=fi'{dRy (i4). 

The  solution  of  these  equations  will  indicate  the  manner  in 
which  the  representative  point  T  approaches  the  line  of  no  sliding. 
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The  equation  (13)  can  be  solved  by  separating  the  variables. 

We  get 

1  1 

{8,  cos  0,  ^pPfp  =  a  {8,  sin  0.  -  qQ)  5, 

where  a  is  an  arbitrary  constant.     At  the  beginning  of  the  motion 
P  and  Q  are  zero,  hence  we  have 

which  may  also  be  written 


8=SJ'^)^K  C^A^p (17). 

'Vsm^J         \cos^/  ^     ' 


This  equation  gives  the  relation  between  the  direction  and  the 
velocity  of  sliding. 

• 

308.  If  the  direction  of  sliding  does  not  change  during  the 
impact  0  must  be  constant  and  equal  to  0^.  We  see  from  (16) 
that  if  p  =  J,  then  0  =  0^^;  and  convei-sely  if  0=0^^  8  would  be 
constant  unless  ^  =  j.  Also  if  sin  0^  or  cos  0^  be  zero,  8  would 
be  zero  or  infinite  unless  0==0q,  The  necessary  and  sufficient 
condition  that  the  direction  of  friction  should  not  change  during 
the  impact  is  therefore  p  =  y  or  sin  20^  =  0.  The  former  of  these 
two  conditions  by  (12)  leads  to 


c 


ihi)^'iT'-w)=' (i«)- 


If  this  condition  holds,  we  have  by  (13)  P^Qeot0^  and 
therefore  by  (14) 

o'^i'^'l] (19). 

It  follows  from  these  equations  that  when  the  friction  is  limit- 
ing, the  representative  point  T  moves  along  a  straight  line  making 
an  angle  tan"*  /*  with  the  axis  of  B,  in  such  a  direction  as  to  meet 
the  straight  line  of  no  sliding. 

309.  If  the  condition  p  =  q  does  not  hold,  we  may,  by  dif- 
ferentiating (8j  and  (9)  and  eliminating  P,  Q,  and  8,  reduce  the 
determination  of  B  in  terms  of  0  to  an  integral. 

By  substituting  for  8  from  (17)  in  (8)  and  (9),  we  then  have 
P,  Q,  B  expressed  as  functions  of  0,  Thus  we  have  the  equations 
to  the  curve  along  which  the  representative  point  T  travels. 
The   curve   along  which    T  travels  may  more   conveniently  be 
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defined  by  the  property  that  its  tangent  by  (14)  makes  a  constant 
angle  tan"*  fi  with  the  axis  of  R  and  its  projection  on  the  plane 
of  PQ  is  given  by  (15).  And  it  follows  that  this  curve  must 
meet  the  straight  line  of  no  sliding,  for  the  equation  (15)  is  satis- 
fied by  pP=^  8^ cos  0^^  gQ  =  8^  sin  6^. 

310.  The  whole  progress  of  the  impact  may  now  be  traced 
exactly  as  in  the  corresponding  problem  in  two  dimensions.  The 
representative  point  T  travels  along  a  certain  known  curve,  until 
it  reaches  the  line  of  no  sliding.  It  then  proceeds  along  the  line 
of  no  sliding,  in  such  a  direction  that  the  abscissa  R  increases.  . 
The  complete  value  R^  of  R  for  the  whole  impact  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  abscissa  R^  of  the  point  at  which  T  crosses  the 
plane  of  greatest  compression  by  1  +  e  so  that  iJ^  =  iZ,  (1  +  e),  if  c 
be  the  measure  of  the  elasticity  of  the  two  bodies.  The  complete 
values  of  the  frictions  called  into  play  are  the  ordinates  of  the 
position  of  T  corresponding  to  the  abscissa  R^R^.  Substi- 
tuting these  in  the  dynamical  equations  (1),  (2),  (3),  (4),  the 
motion  of  the  two  bodies  just  after  impact  may  be  found. 

311.  Let  us  consider  an  example.  Since  the  line  of  no 
sliding  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  PQ,  P  and  Q  are  constant 
when  T  travels  along  this  line.  So  that  when  once  the  sliding 
friction  has  ceased,  no  more  friction  is  called  into  play.  If  there- 
fore sliding  ceases  at  any  instant  before  the  termination  of  the 
impact  as  when  the  bodies  are  either  very  rough  or  perfectly  rough, 
the  whole  frictional  impulses  are  given  by 

Pi' 

If  a  be  the  arc  of  the  curve  whose  equation  is  (15)  from  the 
origin  to  the  point  where  it  meets  the  line  of  no  sliding,  then  the 
representative  point  T  cuts  the  line  of  no  sliding  at  a  point  whose 

abscissa  is  -B  =  - .     If  the  bodies  be  so  rough  that  -  <  — ^ ,  the 

point  T  will  not  cross  the  plane  of  greatest  compression  until  after 
it  has  reached  the  line  of  no  sliding.     The  whole  normal  impulse 

in  this  case  is  therefore  given  by  iJ  =  — "  (1  +  e).     Substituting 

these  values  of  P,  Q,  R  in  the  dynamical  equations,  the  motion 
just  after  impact  may  be  found. 

812.    Ex.  1.    If  6  be  the  angle  the  direction  of  sliding  of  one  ellipsoid  over  the 

other  makes  with  the  axis  of  x,  prove  that  0  continually  increases  or  continually  j 

I 

mm 

decreases  throughont  the  impact.     And  if  the  initial  yalne  of  0  lie  between  0  and  ^ ,  .1 

then  Q  approaches  ^  or  zero  according  9a  ^  \&  >   or   <  q.     Show  also  that  the 
representative  point  reaches  the  line  of  no  sliding  when  0  has  either  of  these  values. 
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Ex.  2.    If  the  bodies  be  sach  that  the  direction  of  sliding  continues  unchanged 

during  the  impact  and  the  sliding  ceases  before  the  termination  of  the  impact, 

S  r 
the  roughness  must  be  such  that  fi>  ^ 


Ex.  8.  If  two  rough  spheres  impinge  on  each  other,  prove  that  the  direction  of 
sliding  is  the  same  throughout  the  impact.  This  proposition  was  first  given  by 
Coriolis.    Jeu  de  billard,  1835. 

Ex.  4.  If  two  inelastic  solids  of  revolution  impinge  on  each  other,  the  vertex 
of  each  being  the  point  of  contact,  prove  that  the  direction  of  sliding  is  the  some 
throughout  the  impact.  This  and  the  next  proposition  have  been  given  by 
M.  Phillips  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  Liouville*8  Jbumat. 

Ex.  6.  If  two  bodies  having  their  principal  axes  at  their  centres  of  gravity 
parallel  impinge  so  that  these  centres  of  gravity  are  in  the  common  normal  at  the 
point  of  contact  and  if  the  initial  direction  ojt  sliding  be  parallel  to  a  principal  axis 
at  either  centre  of  gravity,  then  the  direction  of  sliding  will  be  the  same  throughout 
the  impact. 

Ex.  6.  If  two  ellipsoids  of  equal  masses  impinge  on  each  other  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  their  axes  of  c,  c',  and  if  aa'=6('  and  ca'=b€\  prove  that  the  direction  of 
friction  is  constant  throughout  the  impact, 

813.  Two  rough  bodies  moving  in  any  manner  impinge  on  each  other.  Find  the 
motion  just  after  imptict. 

Let  us  refer  the  motion  to  co-ordinate  axes,  the  axes  of  x,  y  being  in  the  tangent 
plane  at  the  point  of  impact  and  the  axis  of  z  along  the  normal.  Let  U,  F,  IF  be 
the  resolved  velocities  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  one  body  just  before  impact, 
tf,  Vy  V)  the  resolved  velocities  at  any  time  I  after  the  beginning,  but  before  the 
termination  of  the  impact.  Let  0^  Oy,  Q,  be  the  angular  velocities  of  the  same 
body  just  before  impact  about  axes  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate  axes,  meeting  at  the 
centre  of  gravity;  (•»„  ta^  w,  the  angular  velocities  at  the  time  L  Let  A,  B,  C,  D, 
E,  F  be  the  moments  and  products  of  inertia  about  axes  parallel  to  the  co-ordi- 
nate axes  meeting  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  body.  Let 
accented  letters  denote  the  same  quantities  for  the  other  body. 

Let  Py  Of  R  he  the  resolved  parts  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  momentum 
generated  in  the  body  if  from  the  beginning  of  the  impact,  up  to  the  time  t.  Then 
-  P,  -  Q,  -R  are  the  resolved  parts  of  the  momentum  generated  in  the  other  body 
in  the  same  time. 

Let  (x,  y,  z)  (x',  /,  /)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  two 
bodies  referred  to  the  point  of  contact  as  origin.  The  equations  of  motion  are 
therefore 

-F{«,-0J  +  5(«y-0y)-i?(w,-0,)=-2P+x/el (1). 

if(u-Z7)=Pj 

M{v-  F)  =  q} (2). 

3f(ir-TF)  =  JRj 

We  have  six  similar  equations  for  the  other  body,  which  differ  from  these  in 
having  all  the  letters,  except  P,  Q,  i?,  accented,  and  in  having  the  signs  of  P,  Q,  Ji 
changed.    These  we  shall  call  equations  (3)  and  (4). 
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Let  S  be  the  velocity  with  which  one  body  slides  along  the  other  and  let  0  be  the 
angle  the  direction  of  sliding  makes  with  the  axis  of  x.  Also  let  C  be  the  relative 
velocity  of  compression,  then 

iS^sin^sa^'-w/x'  +  WjpV-r+w^-Wjjgl (5). 

C=i«r'-W;py+tt»yV-[tt7  +  Mj^-  Wyx) 

If  we  substitute  from  (1)  (2)  (3)  (4)  m  (5)  we  find 

So  cos  0Q-S(ioae= aP  +fQ  +  eR^ 

SoBineQ- S sin  0=fP+hQ  +  dRi (6), 

Co-C=eP  +  dQ+cR) 

where  S^,  0q,  Cq  are  the  initial  values  of  S,  0,  O  and  are  found  from  (5)  by  writing 
for  the  letters  their  initial  values.  The  expressions  for  a,  h,  e,  d,  e,  f  are  rather 
Complicated,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  calculate  them. 

814.  We  may  now  trace  the  whole  progress  of  the  impact  by  the  use  of  a 
graphical  method.  Let  us  measure  from  the  point  of  contact  0,  along  the  axes  of 
co-ordinates,  three  lengths  OP,  OQ,  OR  to  represent  the  three  reactions  P,  Q,  R. 
Then  if,  as  before,  these  be  regarded  as  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point  T,  the  motion  of 
T  will  represent  the  changes  in  the  forces.  The  equations  to  the  line  of  no  sliding 
are  found  by  putting  5=0  in  the  first  two  of  equations  (6).  We  see  that  it  is  a 
straight  line. 

The  equation  to  the  plane  of  greatest  compression  is  found  by  putting  C=0  in 
the  third  of  equations  (6). 

At  the  beginning  of  the  impact  one  body  is  sliding  along  the  other,  so  that  the 
friction  called  into  play  is  limiting.  The  path  of  the  representative  point  as  it 
travels  from  0  is  given,  as  before,  by 

dP        dQ 


cos  0     Bin  0 


=fidR (7). 


When  the  representative  point  T  reaches  the  line  of  no  sliding,  the  sliding  of 
one  body  along  the  other  ceases  for  the  instant.  After  this,  only  so  much  friction  is 
called  into  play  as  will  suffice  to  prevent  sliding,  provided  this  amount  is  less  than 
the  limiting  friction.  If  therefore  the  angle  the  line  of  no  sliding  makes  with  the 
axis  of  i2  be  less  than  tan~V>  the  point  T  will  travel  along  it.  But  if  the  angle  be 
greater  than  tanr^/i,  more  friction  is  necessary  to  prevent  sliding  than  can  be  called 
into  play.  Accordingly  the  friction  will  continue  to  be  Umiting,  but  its  direction 
will  be  changed  if  S  changes  sign.  The  point  T  will  then  travel  along  a  curve  given 
by  equations  (7)  with  0  increased  by  r. 

The  complete  value  R^  of  JR  for  the  whole  impact  is  found  by  multiplying  the  ab- 
scissa R  of  the  point  at  which  T  crosses  the  plane  of  greatest  compression  by  1  -t- «, 
where  «  is  the  measure  of  elasticity,  so  that  i2,=J^  (l-f€).  The  complete  values 
of  P  and  Q  are  represented  by  the  ordinates  corresponding  to  the  abscissa  i2,.  Sub- 
stituting in  the  dynamical  equations,  the  motion  just  after  impact  may  be  found. 

815.  The  path  of  the  representative  point  before  it  reaches  the  line  of  no 
sliding  must  be  found  by  integrating  (7).    By  difierentiating  (6)  we  have 

d{ScoB0)  _  adP+fdQ-\-edR  _  aniCos^+Z/ising-f  g 
d(SBin0)^fdP  +  MQ+ddR'^fneo80  +  bfiBin0+d' 
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whioh  reduces  to 

?L+^  +  ^-^oo82^+/8m2tf+-co8^+-8m^ 
1  dS       2  2 '^  fi.  /I 

Sd$         .^8m2tf+/oos2^+  -oofltf--8in(? 
2  -^  A*  M 

From  this  eqiiation  we  may  find  <Sf  as  a  fonotion  of  (7  in  the  form  S=Af{$),  the 
constant  ^  being  determined  from  the  condition  that  S^Sq  when  6=^0^^  Differen- 
tiating the  first  of  equations  (6)  and  substituting  from  (7)  we  get 

-  J  (Z  { cos  y  (^ }  =  (/*a  cos  ^ + /*/ sin  ^  +  e)  di?, 

wl^ence  we  find  Ji=AF{$)  +  Bf  the-  constant  B  being  determined  from  the  condition 
that  22  vanishes  when  0=0q.  By  substituting  these  values  of  S  and  B  in  the  first 
two  equations  of  (6)  we  find  P  and  Q  in  terms  of  6.  The  three  equations  giving 
P,  Q,  R  as  functions  of  ^  are  the  equations  to  the  path  of  the  representative  point. 
It  should  be  noticed  that  the  tangent  to  the  path  at  any  point  makes  with  the  axis 
of  22  an  angle  equal  to  tan~^  /i. 

816.  If  the  dureotion  of  friction  does  not  change  during  the  impact,  $  is  con- 
stant and  equal  to  0^  so  that  0  cannot  be  chosen  as  the  independent  variable.  In 
this  case  P=/ui2cos^o,  Q=^8in^o  and  the  representative  point  moves  along  a 
straight  line  making  with  the  axis  of  22  an  angle  tan~^  fi.  Substituting  these  values 
of  P  and  Q  in  the  first  two  of  equations  (6)  we  have 

^  sm  2^0  +/C0S  20Q  +  -  cos  ^^  —  sm-^p = 0, 

si  fA  fit 

as  a  necessary  condition  that  the  direction  of  friction  shouldnot  change.  Oonversely 
if  this  condition  is  satisfied  the  equations  (6)  and  (7)  may  all  be  satisfied  by  making 
0  constant.  In  this  case  it  is  also  easy  to  see  that  the  path  of  the  representative 
poiut  intersects  the  line  of  no  sliding.  If  S^  be  zero,  and  if  more  friction  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  sliding  than  can  be  called  into  play,  the  initial  value  of  5  is  un- 
known. But  if  ^0  be  taken  equal  to  that  root  of  the  above  equation  which  makes  <S^ 
positive,  and  if  0  be  supposed  constant,  the  equations  (6)  and  {7)  are  all  satisfied. 

317.    Ex.  1.    Let    (?=        A            -F  -E  y22-«C 

-F            B  -2)  zP-xR 

-E           -D  C  xQ-yP 

yR^zQ  zP-xR  xQ-jfP  0 

and  let  A  be  the  determinant  obtained  by  leaving  out  the  last  row  And  last  column. 
Let  G',  A'  be  the  corresponding  expressions  for  the  other  body.  Then  a,  5,  e,  dt  e,  / 
are  the  coefficients  of  2»,  Q;\  R\  2QR,  2RP,  2PQ  in  the  quadric 

where  2E  iB  &  constant,  which  may  be  shown  to  be  the  sum  of  the  vires  viva  of 
the  motions  generated  in  the  two  bodies,  as  explained  in  Art.  304. 

This  quadric  may  be  shown  to  be  an  ellipsoid  by  comparing  its  equation  with 
that  given  in  Art.  28,  Ex.  3. 

Show  also  that  a,  &,  c  are  necessarily  positive  and  ab  >  f\  be>  d!^,  ea>  e*. 

Show  that  by  turning  the  axes  of  reference  round  the  axis  of  22  through  the 
proper  angle  we  can  make  /  zero. 
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Ex.  2.  Prove  that  the  line  of  no  slidmg  is  parallel  to  the  conjugate  diameter  of 
the  plane  oontaining  the  frictions  P,  Q,  And  the  plane  of  greatest  compression  is 
the  diametral  plane  of  the  reaction  JR, 

Ex.  3.    The  line  of  no  sliding  is  the  intersection  of  the  polar  planes  of  two 

points  situated  on  the  axes  of  P  and  Q  and  distant  respectiyely  from  the  origin 

2E  2£ 

g  ^^^a   *^^  o  ^i^a  •    ^®  plane  of  greatest  compression  is  the  polar  plane  of  a 

O0  cos  VA  a^  SUk  U^ 

2E 
point  on  the  axis  of  B  distant  79-  from  the  origin. 

Ex.  4.  The  plane  of  PQ  cuts  the  ellipsoid  of  Ex.  1  in  an  ellipse,  whose  axes 
divide  the  plane  into  four  quadrants;  the  line  of  no  sliding  cuts  the  plane  of  PQ  in 
that  quadrant  in  which  the  initial  sliding  Sq  occurs. 

Ex.  5.  A  parallel  to  the  line  of  no  sliding  through  the  origin  cuts  the  plane  of 
greatest  compression,  in  a  point  whose  abscissa  R  has  the  same  sign  as  Cq,  Hence 
show,  from  geometrical  considerations,  that  the  representative  point  T  must  cross 
the  plane  of  greatest  compression. 


EXAMPLES*. 

1.  A  cone  revolves  round  its  axis  with  a  known  angular  velocity.  The  altitude 
begins  to  diminish  and  the  ax^gle  to  increase,  the  volume  being  constant.  Show 
that  the  angular  velocity  is  proportional  to  the  altitude. 

2.  A  circular  disc  is  revolving  in  its  own  plane  about  its  centre ;  if  a  point  in 
the  circumference  become  fixed,  find  the  new  angular  velocity. 

8.  A  uniform  rod  of  length  2a  lying  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane  passes 
through  a  ring  which  permits  the  rod  to  rotate  freely  in  the  horizontal  plane.  The 
middle  point  of  the  rod  being  indefinitely  near  the  ring  any  angular  velocity  is 
impressed  on  it,  show  that  when  it  leaves  the  ring  the  radius  vector  of  the  middle 

point  will  have  swept  out  an  area  equal  to  -^  . 

o 

4.  An  elliptic  lamina  is  rotating  about  its  centre  on  a  smooth  horizontal  table. 
If  01^,  6^^  6^3  be  its  angular  velocities  respectively  when  the  extremities  of  its  major 
axis,  its  focus,  and  the  extremity  of  the  minor  axis  become  fixed,  prove 

5.  A  rigid  body  moveable  about  a  fixed  point  0  at  which  the  principal  moments 
are  ^,  B,  C7  is  struck  by  a  blow  of  given  magnitude  at  a  given  point.  If  the  angular 
velocity  thus  impressed  on  the  body  be  the  greatest  possible,  prove  that  (a,  5,  c) 
being  the  co-ordinates  of  the  given  point  referred  to  the  principal  axes  at  0,  and 
[I,  m,  n)  the  direction  cosines  of  the  blow,  then 

ai+6»H-c»=0, 

I  v:£p« "  (^j  ■*'m  \c« "  i*j  ^n  \r« "  :bv^^' 

*  These  examples  are  taken  from  the  Examination  Papers  which  have  been  set 
in  the  University  and  in  the  Colleges. 
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6.  Any  triangular  lamina  ABC  has  the  angular  point  C  fixed  and  is  capable  of 
free  motion  about  it.  A  blow  is  struck  at  B  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the 
triangle.  Show  that  the  initial  axis  of  rotation  is  that  trisector  of  the  side  AB 
which  is  furthest  from  B, 

7.  A  cone  of  mass  »»  and  vertical  angle  2o  can  move  freely  about  its  axis,  and 
has  a  fine  smooth  groove  cut  along  its  surface  so  as  to  make  a  constant  angle  ^  with 
the  generating  lines  of  the  cone.  A  heavy  particle  of  mass  P  moves  along  the 
groove  under  the  action  of  gravity,  the  system  being  initially  at  rest  with  the 
particle  at  a  distance  c  from  the  vertex.  Show  that  if  ^  be  the  angle  through 
which  the  cone  has  turned  when  the  particle  is  at  anydistance  r  from  the  vertex, 

then 

mJt'  +  P-r'8in'o_  Wsina.oot^ 

^«  +  Pc«8lna^'"*  ' 

h  being  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  cone  about  its  axis. 

8.  A  body  is  turning  about  an  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  a  point  in  the 
body  becomes  suddenly  fixed.  If  the  new  instantaneous  axis  be  a  principal  axis 
with  respect  to  the  point,  show  that  the  locus  of  the  point  is  a  rectangular 
hyperbola. 

9.  A  cube  is  rotating  with  angular  velocity  ta  about  a  diagonal,  when  one  of  its 
edges  which  does  not  meet  the  diagonal  suddenly  becomes  fixed.    Show  that  the 

angular  velocity  about  this  edge  as  axis= j-  .- . 

10.  Two  masses  w,  m'  are  connected  by  a  fine  smooth  string  which  passes 
round  a  right  circular  cylinder  of  radius  o.  The  two  particles  are  in  motion  in  one 
plane  under  no  impressed  forces,  show  that  if  A  be  the  sum  of  the  absolute  areas 
swept  out  in  a  time  t  by  the  two  unwrapped  portions  of  the  string, 

d'Ai   /in  7, 

T  being  the  tension  of  the  string  at  any  time. 

11.  A  piece  of  wire  in  the  form  of  a  circle  lies  at  rest  with  its  plane  in  contact 
with  a  smooth  horizontal  table,  when  an  insect  on  it  suddenly  starts  walking  along 
the  arc  with  uniform  relative  velocity.  Show  that  the  wire  revolves  roxmd  its 
centre  with  uniform  angular  velocity  while  that  centre  describes  a  circle  in  space 
with  uniform  angular  velocity. 

12.  A  uniform  circular  wire  of  radius  a,  moveable  about  a  fixed  point  in  its 
circumference,  lies  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane.  An  insect  of  mass  equal  to  that 
of  the  wire  crawls  along  it,  starting  from  the  extremity  of  the  diameter  opposite  to 
the  fixed  point,  its  velocity  relative  to  the  wire  being  uniform  and  equal  to  F. 
Prove  that  after  a  time  t  the  wire  will  have  turned  through  an  angle 


jr 7^  tan  1  ( -7^  tan  s-  I . 


13.    A  small  insect  moves  along  a  uniform  bar  of  mass  equal  to  itself,  and 
length  2a,  the  extremities  of  which  are  constrained  to  remain  on  the  circumference 

of  a  fixed  circle,  whose  radius  is  --j-  .  Supposing  the  insect  to  start  from  the  middle 

V3 
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point  of  the  bar,  and  its  velocity  relatively  to  the  bar  to  be  nniform  and  cqnal  to  V; 

1  Vt 

prove  that  the  bar  in  time  t  will  turn  through  an  angle  —j-  tan~^  —  . 

14.  A  rongh  cironlar  disc  can  revolve  freely  in  a  horizontal  plane  abont  a  vertical 
axis  through  its  centre.  An  equiangular  spiral  is  traced  on  the  disc  having  the 
centre  for  pole.  An  insect  whose  mass  is  an  n^  that  of  the  disc  crawls  along  the 
curve  starting  from  the  point  at  which  it  cuts  the  edge.  Show  that  when  the  insect 

reaches  the  centre  the  disc  will  have  revolved  through  an  angle  —^  log  { 1  +  -  ) , 

where  a  is  the  angle  between  the  tangent  and  radius  vector  at  any  point  of  the 
spiral. 

15.  A  uniform  circular  disc  moveable  about  its  centre  in  its  own  plane  (which 
is  horizontal)  has  a  fine  groove  in  it  cut  along  a  radius,  and  is  set  rotating  with 
an  angular  velocity  w.  A  small  rocket  whose  weight  is  an  nth  of  the  weight  of  the 
disc  is  placed  at  the  inner  extremity  of  the  groove  and  discharged;  and  when  it  has 
left  the  groove,  the  same  is  done  with  another  equal  rocket,  and  so  on.  Find  the 
angular  velocity  after  n  of  these  operations,  and  if  n  be  indefinitely  increased,  show 
that  the  limiting  value  of  the  same  is  &«''. 

16.  A  rigid  body  is  rotating  about  an  axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  when  a 
certain  point  of  the  body  becomes  suddenly  fixed,  the  axis  being  simultaneously  set 
free ;  find  the  equations  of  the  new  instantaneous  axis ;  and  prove  that,  if  it  be 
parallel  to  the  originally  fixed  axis,  the  point  must  lie  in  the  line  represented  by 

the  equations  a«te  +  6*my+c^=0,  (6«-ij*)^+(c"-o')-^  +  (a«-6») -=0;    the  prin* 

cipal  axes  through  the  centre  of  gravity  being  taken  as  axes  of  co-ordinates,  a,  b,  e 
the  radii  of  gyration  about  these  lines,  and  2,  m,  n  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
originally  fixed  axis  referred  to  them. 

17.  A  solid  body  rotating  with  uniform  velocity  u  about  a  fixed  axis  contains 
a  closed  tubular  channel  of  small  uniform  section  filled  with  an  incompressible  fluid 
in  relative  equilibrium ;  il  the  rotation  of  the  solid  body  were  suddenly  destroyed 

the  fluid  would  move  in  the  tube  with  a  velocity  — p- ,  where  A  is  the  area  of  the 

It 

projection  of  the  axis  of  the  tube  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation 

and  I  is  the  length  of  the  tuba 

18.  A  gate  without  a  latch  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular  lamina  is  fitted  with  a 
universal  joint  at  the  upper  comer  and  at  the  lower  comer  there  is  a  short  bar 
normal  to  the  plane  of  the  gate  and  projecting  equally  on  both  sides  of  it.  As  the 
gate  swings  to  either  side  from  its  stable  position  of  rest,  one  or  other  end  of  the 
bar  becomes  a  fixed  point.  If  A  be  the  height  of  the  gate,  h  tan  a  its  length  and  2/3 
the  angle  which  the  bar  subtends  at  the  upper  comer,  show  that  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  gate  as  it  passes  through  the  position  of  rest  is  impulsively  dimin- 
ished in  the  ratio  -7-= r — =-^,  and  the  time  between  successive  impacts  when  the 

sin"  a + tan*  p  -^ 

oscillations  become  small  decreases  in  the  same  ratio,  the  weights  of  .the  bar  and 
joint  being  neglected. 
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The  Force-fuTiction  and  Work. 

318.     If  a  particle  of  mass  m  be  projected  along  the  axis  of  x 
with  an  initial  velocity  V  and  be  acted  on  by  a  force  F  in  the 

same  direction,  the  motion  is  given  by  the  equation  m  -^=^F, 

Integrating  this  with  regard  to  <,  if  v  be  the  velocity  after  a 
time  t,  we  have, 


miv--  V)=^Fdt 


If  we  multiply  both  sides  of  the  differential  equation  of  the 
second  order  by  -^  and  integrate,  we  get* 


|w(t?»-F*)=fVe&. 


*  It  is  seldom  that  Mathematioians  can  be  found  engaged  in  a  controversy 
such  as  that  which  raged  for  forty  years  in  the  last  ceptnry.  The  object  of  the 
dispnte  was  to  determine  how  the  force  of  a  body  in  motion  was  to  be  measured. 
Up  to  the  year  1686,  the  measure  taken  was  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the  body 
into  its  Telocity.  Leibnitz,  however,  thought  he  perceived  an  error  in  the  common 
opinion,  and  undertook  to  show  that  the  proper  measure  should  be,  the  product  of 
the  mass  into  the  square  of  the  velocity.  Shortly  all  Europe  was  divided  between 
the  rival  theories.  Germany  took  part  with  Leibnitz  and  Bernoulli ;  while  Eng- 
land, true  to  the  old  measure,  combated  their  arguments  with  great  success. 
France  was  divided,  an  illustrious  lady,  the  Marquise  du  Ghatelet,  being  first  a 
warm  supporter  and  then  an  opponent  of  Leibnitzian  opinions.  Holland  and  Italy 
were  in  general  favourable  to  the  German  philosopher.  But  what  was  most  strange 
in  this  great  dispute  was,  that  the  same  problem,  solved  by  geometers  of  opposite 
opinions,  had  the  same  solution.  However  the  force  was  measured,  whether  by 
the  first  or  the  second  power  of  the  velocity,  the  result  was  the  same.  The  argu- 
ments and  replies  advanced  on  both  sides  are  briefly  given  in  Montucla's  History^ 
and  are  most  interesting.  For  this  however  we  have  no  space.  The  controversy 
was  at  last  closed  by  D'Alembert,  who  showed  in  his  treatise  on  Dynamics  that  the 
whole  dispute  was  a  mere  question  of  words.  When  we  speak,  he  says,  of  the  force 
of  a  moving  body,  we  either  attach  no  clear  meaning  to  the  word  or  we  understand 
only  the  property  that  certain  resistances  can  be  overcome  by  the  moving  body.    It 
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The  first  of  these  integrals  shows  that  the  change  of  the  mo- 
mentum is  equal  to  the  time-integral  of  the  force.  By  applying 
similar  reasoning  to  the  motion  of  a  djmamical  system  we  have 
been  led  in  the  last  chapter  to  the  general  principle  enunciated  in 
Art.  279,  and  afterwards  to  its  application  to  determine  the  changes 
produced  by  very  great  forces  acting  for  a  very  short  time.  The 
second  integral  shows  that  half  the  change  of  the  vis  viva  is  equal 
to  the  space-integral  of  the  force.  It  is  our  object  in  this  chapter 
to  extend  this  result  also,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  general  motion  of 
a  system  of  bodies. 

319.  For  the  purposes  of  description  it  will  be  convenient  to 
give  names  to  the  two  sides  of  this  equation.  •  Twice  the  left-hand 
side  is  usually  called  the  vis  viva  of  the  particle,  a  term  introduced 
by  Leibnitz  about  the  year  1695.  Half  the  vis  viva  is  also  called 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  particle.  Many  naipes  have  been  given 
to  the  right-hand  side  at  various  times.  It  is  now  commonly 
called  the  work  of  the  force  F.  When  the  force  does  not  act 
in  the  direction  of  the  motion  of  its  point  of  application  the  term 
"work"  will  require  a  more  extended  defiuition.  This  we  shall 
discuss  in  the  next  article. 

320.  Let  a  force  F  act  at  a  point  -4  of  a  body  in  the  direction 
AB,  and  let  us  suppose  the  point  A  to  move  into  any  other  po- 
sition A!  very  near  A.  If  0  be  the  angle  the  direction  AB  of 
the  force  makes  with  the  direction  AA  of  the  displacement  of 
the  point  of  application,  then  the  product  F,AA\  cos  <l>  is  called 
the  work  done  by  the  force.  If  for  (f>  we  write  the  angle  the 
direction  AB  of  the  force  makes  with  the  direction  A' A  opposite 
to  the  displacement,  the  product  is  called  the  work  done  against 
the  force.  If  we  drop  a  perpendicular  A'M  on  AB,  the  work  done 
by  the  force  is  also  equal  to  the  product  F,AM^  where  AM  is  to  be 
estimated  as  positive  when  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  If  F*  be 
the  resolved  part  of  F  in  the  direction  of  the  displacement,  the 
work  is  also  equal  to  F,  AA\  If  several  forces  act,  we  can  in  the 
same  way  find  the  work  done  by  each.  The  sum  of  all  these  is 
the  work  done  by  the  whole  system  of  forces. 

is  not  then  by  any  simple  considerations  of  merely  the  mass  and  the  velocity  of  the 
body  that  we  mnst  estimate  this  force,  but  by  the  nature  of  the  obstacles  overcome. 
The  greater  the  resistance  overcome,  the  greater  we  may  say  is  the  force ;  provided 
we  do  not  onderstaad  by  this  word  a  pretended  existence  inherent  in  the  body,  bat 
simply  nse  it  as  an  abridged  mode  of  expressing  a  fact.  D'Alembert  then  points 
ont  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  obstacles  and  examines  how  their  different 
kinds  of  resistances  may  be  used  as  measures.  It  will  perhaps  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  resistance  may  in  some  cases  be  more  conveniently  measured 
by  a  space-integral  and  in  others  by  a  time-integral.  *  See  Montuda's  History, 
Vol.  ni.  and  Whewell's  ffUtaryt  Vol.  ii. 

17-2 
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Thus  defined,  the  work  done  by  a  force,  corresponding  to  any 
indefinitely  small  displacement,  is  the  same  as  the  virtualmoment 
of  the  force.  In  Statics,  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  small 
hypothetical  displacements,  we  give  the  system  in  applying  the 
principle  of  Virtual  Velocities,  and  this  definition  is  therefore 
sufficient  But  in  Dynamics  the  bodies  are  in  motion,  and  we 
must  extend  our  definition  of  work  to  include  the  case  of  a  dis- 
placement of  any  magnitude.  When  the  points  of  application  of 
the  forces  receive  finite  displacements  we  must  divide  the  path 
of  each  into  elements.  The  work  done  in  each  element  may  be 
found  by  the  definition  given  above.  The  sum  of  all  these  is  the 
whole  work. 

« 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  work  done  by  given  forces  as  the 
body  moves  from  one  given  position  to  another,  is  independent 
of  the  time  of  transit.  Ajs  stated  in  Art.  318,  the  work  is  a  space- 
integral  and  not  a  time-integral. 

321.  If  two  systems  of  forces  be  equivalent,  the  work  done  by 
one  in  any  small  displacement  is  equal  to  that  done  by  the  other. 
This  follows  at  once  from  the  principle  of  Virtual  Velocities  in 
Statics.  For  if  every  force  in  one  system  be  reversed  in  di- 
rection without  altering  its  point  of  application  or  its  magnitude, 
the  two  systems  will  be  in  equilibrium,  and  the  sum  of  their 
virtual  moments  wiU  therefore  be  zero.  Restoring  the  system  of 
forces  to  its  original  state,  we  see  that  th«  virtual  moments  of  the 
two  systems  are  equal.  If  the  displacements  are  finite  the  same 
remark  applies  to  each  successive  element  of  the  displacement, 
and  therefore  to  the  whole  displacement. 

322.  We  may  now  find  an  analytical  expression  for  the  work 
done  by  a  system  of  forces.  Let  (x,  y,  z)  be  the  rectangular 
co-ordinates  of  a  particle  of  the  system  and  let  the  mass  of  this 
particle  be  m.  Let  (X,  Y",  Z)  be  the  accelerating  forces  acting 
on  the  particle  resolved  parallel  to  the  axes  of  co-ordinates.  Then 
mX,  mY,  mZ  are  the  dynamical  measures  of  the  acting  forces. 
Let  us  suppose  the  particle  to  move  into  the  position  x-\-dx^ 
y  -I-  dy,  z-\-  dz\  then  according  to  the  definition  the  work  done  by 
the  forces  will  be 

2  {^Xdx  •\- mYdy  '\- mZdz) (1), 

the  summation  extending  to  all  the  forces  of  the  system.     If  the 
bodies  receive  any  finite  displacements,  the  whole  work  will  be 


2m[(Xda;-f-  Ydy^Zdz) (2), 


the  limits  of  the  integral  being   determined   by  the  extreme 
positions  of  the  system. 
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323.  When  the  forces  are  such  as  generally  occur  in  nature, 
it  will  be  proved  that  the  summation  (1)  of  the  last  Article  is  a 
complete  diflferential,  i.e.  it  can  be  integrated  independently  of  any 
relation  between  the  co-ordinates  x,  y,  ar.  The  summation  (2)  can 
therefore  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
system.  When  this  is  the  case  the  indefinite  integral  of  the 
summation  (2)  is  called  the  force-function.  This  name  was  given 
to  the  function  by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  and  Jacobi  independently 
of  each  other. 

If  the  force-function  be  called  U,  the  work  done  by  the  forces 
when  the  bodies  move  from  one  given  position  to  another  is  the 
definite  integral  U^—  U^,  where  U^  and  U^  are  the  values  of  U, 
corresponding  to  the  two  given  positions  of  the  bodies.  It  follows 
that  tne  work  is  independent  of  the  mode  in  which  the  system 
moves  from  the  first  given  position  to  the  second.  In  other  words, 
the  work  depends  on  the  co-ordinates  of  the  two  given  extreme 
positions,  and  not  on  the  co-ordinates  of  any  intermediate  posi- 
tion. When  the  forces  are  such  as  to  possess  this  property,  i.e. 
when  they  possess  a  force-function,  they  have  been  called  a  con- 
servative system  of  forces.  This  name  was  given  to  the  system 
by  Sir  W.  Thomson. 

324.  There  will  be  a  force-function,  first,  v/hen  the  external  forces 
tend  to  faced  centres  at  finite  distances  and  are  f mictions  of  the 
distances  from  those  centres ;  and  secondly,  when  the  force  due  to 
the  mv^tual  aUractions  or  repulsions  of  the  particles  of  the  system 
are  functions  of  the  distances  between  the  attracting  or  repelling 
particles. 

Let  m<f>  (r)  be  the  action  of  any  fixed  centre  of  force  on  a 
particle  m  distant  r,  estimated  positive  in  the  direction  in  which  r 
is  measured,  i.e.  from  the  centre  of  force.  Then  the  summation 
(1)  in  Art.  322  is  clearly  Sm^  (r)  dr.  This  is  a  complete  differ- 
ential.   Thus  the  force-function  exists  and  is  equal  to  Sm  j<l>(r)dr. 

Let  mm'<f>  (r)  be  the  action  between  two  particles  m,  m*  whose 
distance  apart  is  7*,  and  as  before  let  this  force  be  considered 
positive  when  repulsive.  Then  the  summation  (1)  becomes 
l,mm' <l>(r)  dr.  The  force-function  therefore  exists,  and  is  equal 
to  Xmm'  J<f>(r)  dr. 

If  the  law  of  attraction  be  the  inverse  square  of  the  distance, 
^  (r)  =  —  -J  and  the  integral  is  - .  Thijs  the  force-function  differs 
from  the  Potential  by  a  constant  quantity. 

325.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  definition  of  the 
force -function  to  compel  us  to  use   Cartesian  Co-ordinates.     If 
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P,  Qy  &c.  be  forces  acting  on  a  particle,  dp,  dq,  &c.  their  virtual 
velocities,  m  the  mass  of  the  particle,  then  the  force-function  is 

Z7=  Sm  j{Pdp  +  Qdq  +  &c.), 

the  summation  extending  to  all  the  forces  of  the  system. 

Ex.  1.  If  (/),  <pf  2)  be  the  cylindrical  or  semi-polar  co-ordinates  of  the  particle 
m ;  Pf  Qf  Z  the  resolved  parts  of  the  forces  respectively  along  and  perpendicular  to 
p  and  along  z,  prove  that  dU=l&m  {Pdp+Qpd<f>+Zd£}. 

Ex.  2.  If  (r,  $,  ^)  be  the  polar  co-ordinates  of  the  particle  m;  P,  Q,  R  the 
resolved  parts  of  the  forces  respectively  along  the  radius  vector,  perpendicular  to  it 
in  the  plane  of  0  and  perpendicular  to  that  plane,  prove  that 

dU=  Zm  (Pdr -^  QrdO  +  Rr  sin  ed^t), 

Ex.  8.  If  {x,  y,  z)  be  the  oblique  Cartesian  co-ordinates  of  m;  X,  T,  Z  the 
components  along  the  axes,  prove  that 

d r=  2 wi { X (rfor  +  vdy  +  /Adz)  -h  T (vdx -\'dy-\-\dz)  +  Z  {pdx ^\dy  +  dz)\, 

where  (X,  lu,  v)  are  the  cosines  of  the  angles  between  the  axes  yzyzx^xy  respectively. 
This  example  is  due  to  Poinsot. 

Ex.  4,  If  the  system  be  referred  to  rectangular  axes  moving  about  a  fixed 
origin,  show  that  the  force-function  may  be  found  by  writing  for  (2x,  dy,  dz^  in 
Art.  822  the  values  of  udt,  vdt^  wdt  given  in  Art  244. 

326.  If  a  system  receive  any  small  displacement  ds  parallel  to 
a  given  straight  line  and  an  angular  displacement  dO  round  that 

line,  then  the  partial  differential  coefficients  ~j-  and  -^  represent 

respectively  the  resolved  part  of  all  the  forces  along  the  line  and  the 
moment.of  the  forces  about  it 

Since  dU  is  the  sum  of  the  virtual  moments  of  all  the  forces 
due  to  any  displacement,  it  is  independent  of  any  particular  co- 
ordinate axes.  Let  the  straight  line  along  which  ds  is  measured 
be  taken  as  the  axis  of  z.    Taking  the  same  notation  as  before, 

d  U^  l^m  {Xdx  +  Ydy  +  Zdz). 

But  cia?  =  0,  dy  =  0,  and  dz  =  ds,  hence  we  have 

dU=^ds,XmZ:  .'.  -j-  ^^mZ. 

ds 

Here  dU  means  the  change  produced  in  U  by  the  single  dis- 
placement of  the  system,  taken  as  one  body,  parallel  to  the  given 
straight  line,  through  a  space  ds. 

Again,  the  moment  of  all  the  forces  about  the  axis  of  z  is 
2m  {xY—  yX),  but  rfa?  =  —  ydd,  dy  =  xddy  and  dz  =  0.  Hence  the 
above  moment 

^     Ydy -\- Xdx  •\- Zdz  _  dU 
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Here  dU  is  the  change  produced  in  Z7  by  the  single  rotation 
of  the  system,  taken  as  one  body,  round  the  given  axis  through 
an  angle  dd. 

327.  As  considerable  nse  will  be  made  of  the  force-fnnction,  the  student  wOl 
find  it  advantageous  to  acquire  a  facility  in  writing  down  its  form.  The  following 
examples  have  therefore  been  given. 

Ex.  An  elastic  string  whose  unstretched  length  is  I  is  stretched,  find  the  work 
done  by  the  tension  when  the  string  is  stretched  from  a  length  r  to  a  length  /. 

Let  p  be  any  length  intermediate  between  r  and  /  and  let  E  be  the  coefficient  of 
elasticity.  The  tension  is  T=E~-  and  acts  opposite  to  the  direction  in  which  p 
is  measured.    The  work  done  while  p  becomes  p+dp  is  therefore  equal  to  -Tdp. 

The  force-function  is  therefore  -  jTdp,    If  this  be  integrated  and  taken  between 

S 

the  limits  r  to  r',  we  find  the  required  work  equal  to  -«,  {(r'-Z)'-(r-Q'}. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  work  required  to  stretch  an  elastic  string  from  one 
length  to  another  is  the  product  of  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  initial  and  final 
tensions  into  the  extension  of  the  string. 

828.  Ex.  1.  A  system  of  bodies  falls  under  the  action  of  gravity.  If  if  be 
the  whole  mass,  h  the  space  descended  by  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system, 
the  work  done  by  gravity  in  Mgh. 

Let  the  axis  of  z  be  vertical  and  let  the  positive  direction  be  downwards.  Then 
in  the  summation  (1)  of  Art,  822,  X=0,  r=:0  and  Z=g.  Hence  dU=2mgdz.  If  z 
be  the  depth  of  the  centre  of  gravity  below  the  plane  of  xy^  &Qd  C  be  any  constant, 
we  find  U=Mgz+0»    Taking  this  between  limits  we  easily  obtain  the  result  given. 

The  theoretical  unit  of  work  is  the  work  done  by  a  dynamical  unit  of  force 
acting  through  a  unit  of  space.  We  may  use  the  result  of  this  example  to  supply  a 
practical  unit.  The  work  required  to  raise  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  given  mass  a 
given  height  at  a  given  place  may  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  work.  English  engineers 
use  a  pound  for  the  mass  and  a  foot  for  the  height,  and  the  unit  is  then  called  a  foot- 
pound. The  term  Horse-power  la  used  to  express  the  work  done  per  unit  of  time. 
The  unit  of  horse-power  is  usually  taken  to  be  88000  foot-pounds  per  minute.  The 
duty  of  a  steam-engine  is  the  actual  work  done  by  the  consumption  of  a  unit  quan- 
tity, usually  a  bushel,  of  coal. 

Ex.  2.  A  force  communicates  to  a  particle  whose  mass  is  equal  to  that  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  water  a  velocity  of  one  foot  per  minute.  Find  the  work  done  in  foot- 
pounds. 

Ex.  8.  Prove  that  the  amount  of  work  required  to  raise  to  the  surface  of  the  earth 
the  homogeneous  contents  of  a  very  small  conical  cavity  whose  vertex  is  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  is  equal  to  that  which  would  be  expended  in  raising  the  whole 
mass  of  the  contents,  through  a  space  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  earth*s  radius  from 
tho  surface,  supposing  the  force  of  gravity  to  remain  constant.    [GoU.  Exam.] 

829.  Ex.  1.  If  t»,  m'  be  the  masses  of  two  particles  attracting  each  other  with 
a  force  — r-   where  r  is  the  distance  between  them,  show  that  the  work  done  when 

they  have  moved  from  an  infinite  distance  apart  to  a  distance  r  is  — . 
This  follows  from  Art.  824. 
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Ex.  2.  If  the  particles  compoBing  any  mass  were  separated  from  each  other, 
work  might  be  obtained  from  their  mntnal  attractions  by  allowing  the  particles  to 
approach  each  other.  The  work  thus  obtained  is  greatest  when  the  particles  are 
collected  together  from  infinite  distances.  If  dv  be  an  element  of  volume  of  a  solid 
mass  attracting  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  p  the  density  of  the  element,  V  the 
potential  of  the  solid  mass  at  the  element  dv^  prove  that  the  work  performed  in 

collecting  the  particles  composing  the  mass  from  infinite  distances  is  ~  iVfdv^ 

Let  iTtj,  m^  ffis,  (fee.  be  the  masses  of  any  particles,  r,,,  r^s,  ftc.  the  distances 
between  the  masses  474,  m^  m^,  m^,  &c.  in  any  arrangement.      Then  as  before 

the  work  done  in  collecting  them  from  infinite  distances  is  27=^^^—*  +       '    +  &c., 

which  may  be  written  27=2  —  .    Now  if  V^  be  the  potential  at  the  particle  m^  of* 

all  the  particles  except  wij  in  the  given  arrangement,  7^=  ^  +  ^+...  If  Fj,  F„  &o. 
have  similar  meanings  we  may  write  the  work  in  the  form 


^Vk       '18 


In  finding  the  potential  of  any  solid  mass  at  any  point  P  we  may  omit  the 
matter  within  any  indefinitely  small  element  enclosing  P  if  its  density  be  finite. 
For,  since  "potential  is  mass  divided  by  distance,"  and  the  mass  varies  as  the  cabe 
of  the  linear  dimensions,  it  follows  that  the  potential  of  similar  figures  at  points 
similarly  situated  must  vary  as  the  square  of  tho  linear  dimensions  and  must  vanish 
when   the   mass   becomes   elementary  and   the  distance  indefinitely  small.    In 

applying,  therefore,  the  form  U^^'S.Ym  to  a  solid  body  we  may  write  pdiv  for  m  and 

take  F  to  be  the  potential  of  the  whole  mass  at  the  element  dv^ 

The  problem  of  determining  how  much  work  oan  be  obtained  from  the  bodies 
forming  the  solar  system  by  allowing  them  to  consolidate  into  a  BoUd  mass  has 
been  considered  by  several  philosophers.  Sir  W.  Thomson  has  calculated  that  the 
potential  energy  or  the  work  which  can  be  obtained  from  th«  existing  solar  system 
is  380,000  X  10»  foot-pounds.     Edin,  Trans.  1854. 

Ex.  8.  The  particles  composing  a  homogeneous  sphere  of  mass  M  and  radius 
r  were  originally  at  infinite  distances  from  each  other.    Prove  that  the  work  done 

by  their  mutual  attractions  is  ■=.   -  ^ 
^  Br 

Ex.  4.  The  particles  oi  a  homogeneous  ellipsoid  whose  mass  is  if  and  semiaxes 
a,  b,  c  are  collected  from  infinite  distances,  show  that  the  work  done  is 

330.  Ex.  1.  An  envelope  of  any  shape  and  whose  volume  is  v,  contains  gas 
at  a  uniform  pressure  p.  Assuming  that  the  pressure  of  the  gas  per  unit  of  area 
is  some  function  of  the  volume  occupied  by  it^  prove  that  the  work  done  by  the 

pressures  when  the  volume  increases  from  i;satov  =  5is  1  pdv. 
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Divide  the  snrfaoe  into  elementary  areas  each  equal  to  dc,  then  pd<r  is  the 
pressure  on  d<r.  When  the  yolame  has  increased  to  v  +  dv,  let  any  element  da  take 
the  position  d<r'  and  let  dn  he  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  drawn  from  the 
central  point  of  da*  on  the  plane  of  dff,  then  pdcdn  is  the  work  done  hy  the  pressure 

on  da  and  p  jdadn  is  the  work  done  over  the  whole  area.    But  dadn  is  the  yolume 

of  the  ohlique  cylinder  whose hase  is  da  and  opposite  face  da';  so  that  jdadn  is  the 

whole  increment  of  volume*    The  whole  work  done  when  the  volume  increases  hy 
dv  is  therefore  pdv, 

Ex.  2.  A  spherical  envelope  of  radius  a  contains  gas  at  pressure  P,  assuming 
that  the  pressure  of  the  gas  per  unit  of  area  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  volume 

occupied  hy  it,  prove  that  the  work  required  to  compress  the  envelope  into  a  sphere 

a 
of  radius  h  is  4va'Plog  ^  . 

Ex.  8.  An  envelope  of  any  shape  contains  gas  and  the  shape  is  altered  without 
altering  the  volume.    Show  that  the  work  dozie  over  the  whole  surface  is  zero. 

881.  Ex.  1.  An  impuMve  force  acts  on  a  hody  in  a  fixed  direction  in  space.  Show 
that  if  i^  be  the  whole  momentum  communicated  by  the  force ;  u^  u^  the  velocities 
of  the  point  of  application  resolved  in  the  direction  of  the  force,  just  before 

and  just  after  the  impulse,  then  the  work  done  by  the  impulse  is  ~   -^  F,    This 

proposition  is  given  in  Thomson  and  Tait*s  Natural  Philosophy, 

Let  us  regard  the  imp  also  as  the  limit  of  a  finite  force  acting  in  the  fixed  direc- 
tion for  a  very  short  time  T.  Let  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  x  be  taken  parallel  to 
the  fixed  direction  and  let  X  be  the  whole  momentum  communicated  during  a  time 
t  measured  from  the  commencement  of  the  impulse.  Here  t  is  any  time  less  than 
T  and  X  variee  from  zero  to  ^  as  t  varies  from  Oio  T.    Also,  since  X  is  the  whole 

momentum  up  to  the  time  t,  -rr-iB  the  moving  force  on  the  body  at  the  time  t.  Let 

u  be  the  resolved  velocity  of  the  point  of  application  at  the  time  t,  then  Uq  and  i^ 
are  the  values  of  u  when  t=0  and  t=T,    Since  udt  is  the  space  described  in  the 

time  dt  by  the  point  of  application  of  the  force  -z- ,  the  work  done  in  the  time  T  is 

P'dX  (^ 

I    — -  udt.   This  is  the  same  as  I   vdX,  Now,  when  the  time  t  is  indefinitely  small, 
Jo   dt  Jo 

the  velocity  u  is  known  by  Art.  3o3  to  be  a  linear  function  of  JT,  so  that  we  may  write 
u=u^+ XX  where  L  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  body.     Substi- 

(uQ  +  iiX)dX=«oF+X~,    But 

1  ' 

tt^ = Uq  +  XjP.    Eliminating  L  we  find  that  the  work = h  (^o + ^i)  ^^ 

Ex.  2.  Find  the  work  done  by  an  impulse  whose  direction  is  not  necessarily 
the  same  during  the  indefinitely  short  duration  of  the  force. 

Let  X,  F,  Z  be  the  components  of  the  whole  momentum  given  to  the  body  in 
any  time  t  measured  from  the  commencement  of  the  impulse.  Let  u,  v,  w  be  the 
resolved  velocities  of  the  point  of  application  at  the  time  t.    Then,  by  the  same 

reasoning  as  before,  the  work  done  =1    (  -jT  ^*  +  -jT  ^  +  -j)  «^ )  ^^'    ^^^  ^y  ^^^  304 


radiofi  &  is  8t  I  Trdflr, 
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when  T  is  indeflnitely  small  **=«o+Tf>  *'"*«"*' dy»  ^"^^^"^dZ*  where  £  is  a 

known  qnadratio  function  of  (X,  F,  Z)  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  body.    8ub- 
fititnting  we  have 

work=M„Xi+Vo^i+«'A+  jidX^'^'^dY^^'^dZ^^J 

where  X^,  Fj,  Z^,  JBi  are  the  yalues  of  Z,  F,  Z,  ^  when  t=T. 

We  may  eliminate  the  form  of  the  body  and  express  the  work  in  terms  of  the 
resolyed  yelocities  of  the  point  of  application  jnst  after  the  termination  of  the  im- 
pulse.   Binoe  ^^  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  Xi,  F^  Z^  we  haye 

Substituting  we  find 

832.  A  spherical  membrane  is  stretched  into  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  r .  Let 
Tds  be  the  tension  across  any  elementary  arc  de  when  the  membrane  is  stretched, 
where  T  is  a  known  function  of  r  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  material.  Then 
the  work  done  by  the  tensions,  when  the  membrane  is  stretched  into  a  sphere  of 

f. 

Let  the  centre  of  the  sphere  be  taken  as  origin  and  let  us  refer  any  point  on  the 
sphere  to  polar  co-ordinates  (r,  0^  0).  The  adjacent  sides  of  an  elementary  area 
are  rdQ^  t  siri  Bd^,  The  tensions  across  rdO  and  the  opposite  side  are  each  equal  to 
Trd9»  When  the  radius  r  increases  by  dr,  the  distance  between  these  sides  is 
increased  by  dr  sin  dd<^,  this  being  the  differential  of  an  adjacent  side.  Hence  the 
work  done  by  these  tensions  is  Trdd .  dr  sin  0d0.  Let  us  now  consider  the  remain- 
ing two  sides  of  the  element.  The  tensions  across  rsin^e?^  and  the  opposite  side 
are  each  equal  to  Tr%mOdip.  When  the  radius  r  increases  by  dr,  the  distance 
between  these  sides  is  increased  by  drd0.  Hence  the  work  done  by  these  tensions 
is  TrmiOd4>  ,drd$.  The  work  done  by  the  tensions  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
element  is  therefore  27V dr  sin  Oddd^p,  Integrating  this  from  0-=O  to  2ir,  9=0  to  r, 
we  find  that  the  work  done  oyer  the  whole  sphere  when  the  radius  increases  by  dr 
is  SxTrdn 

If  the  membrane  be  such  that  we  may  apply  Hookers  law  to  the  tension  T,  we 

haye  T==E ,  where  a  is  the  natural  radius  of  the  membrane  and  E  is  the  co- 

a 

efficient  of  elasticity.    Substituting  this  yalue  of  T  we  find  that  the  work  done  by 

4tE 
the  tensions  when  the  radius  increases  from  a  to  &  is  -  -  (5  -  a)'  (25 -f  a), 

O  CL 

If  we  assume  that  for  a  soap-bubble  T  is  constant,  we  find  that  the  work  done 
when  the  radius  increases  from  a  to  5  is  iirT  (&^  -  a'). 

If  we  suppose  the  spherical  membrane  to  be  slowly  stretched  by  filling  it  with 
gas  at  a  pressure  j9,  we  haye  by  a  theorem  in  Hydrostatics  j»'=2T.  In  this  case  the 

pdVf  and  since  v  =  „  rr*  this  leads  to  the  same 

result  as  before. 
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333.    Ex.  1.    A  rod  originally  straight  is  bent  in  one  plane,  if  L  be  the  stress 

couple  at  any  point,  p  the  radins  of  ourvatnre,  it  is  known  both  by  experiment  and 

E 
theory  that  £  =  -  where  ^  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  material 

and  the  form  of  a  section  of  the  rod.    Assuming  this  prove  that  the  work  done  in 

1  [L^ 
bending  the  rod  is  -  j  -=-  cfo. 

Let  PQ  be  any  element  of  the  rod  and  let  its  length  be  ds.  As  PQ  is  being  bent, 
let  ^  be  the  indefinitely  small  angle  between  the  tangents  at  its  extremities,  then 

the  stress  couple  \aE~  ,    As  ^  increases  from  0  to  —  the  work  done  is  jj-l^d^p, 

which  is  the  same  as  -^r^ ,  The  work  done  on  the  whole  rod  is  therefore  tz  l-^ds, 

2/)«  2  j  /)« 

Ex.  2.    A  uniform  heavy  rod  of  length  I  and  weight  w  is  supported  at  its  two 
extremities  so  as  to  be  horizontal.    Show  the  work  done  by  gravity  in  bending 


it  is 


240E' 


Conservation  of  Vis  Viva  and  Energy, 

334.  Dep.  The  Vis  Viva  of  a  particle  is  the  product  of  its 
mass  into  the  square  of  its  velocity. 

If  a  system  he  in  motion  under  the  action  of  finite  forces,  and  if 
the  geometrical  relations  of  the  parts  of  the  system  he  expressed  hy 
equaticms  which  do  not  contain  the  time  explicitly,  the  change  in  the 
vis  viva  of  the  system  in  passing  from  any  one  position  to  any  other 
is  equal  to  twice  the  corresponding  work  done  hy  the  forces. 

In  determining  the  force-function  all  forces  may  be  omitted 
which  would  not  appear  in  the  equation  of  Virtual  Velocities. 

Let  X,  y,  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  particle  m,  and  let 
X,  Y^  -^  be  the  resolved  parts  in  the  directions  of  the  axes  of  the 
impressed  accelerating  forces  acting  on  the  particle. 

The  effective  forces  acting  on  the  particle  m  at  any  time  t  are 

cPd?  (Py         d^z 

"^w  "^de'  "*d?- 

If  the  effective  forces  on  all  the  particles  be  reversed,  they  will  be 
in  equilibrium  with  the  whole  group  of  impressed  forces  by  Art.  67- 
Hence,  by  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities, 

x«((x-$)a«.(r-g)8,.(z-^>}.o. 

where  Sx,  Sy,  Sz  are  any  small  arbitrary  displacements  of  the  par- 
ticle m  consistent  with  the  geometrical  relations  at  the  time  t 


-^S)- 
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Now  if  the  geometrical  relations  be  expressed  by  equations 
which  do  not  contain  the  time  explicitly,  the  geometrical  relations 
which  hold  at  the  time  t  will  hold  throughout  the  time  St ;  and, 
therefore,  we  can  take  the  arbitrary  displacements  Sx,  8y,  Bz  to  be 

respectively  equal  to  the  actual  displacements  -^  Bt,  -^  8t,  -^  ht 

of  the  particle  in  the  time  Bt 

Making  this  substitution,  the  equation  becomes 

^"^WJt^dFdi^WdtJ'-^'^K^dt^^dt 

Integrating,  we  get 

where  (7  is  a  constant  to  be  determined  by  the  initial  conditions 
of  motion. 

Let  V  and  v  be  the  velocities  of  the  particle  m  at  the  times  t 
and  t\  Also  let  Z7j,  U^  be  the  values  of  the  force-function  for  the 
system  in  the  two  positions  which  it  has  at  the  times  t  and  t\ 
Then 

335.  The  following  illustration,  taken  from  Poisson,  may  show 
more  clearly  why  it  is  necessary  that  the  geometrical  relations 
should  not  contain  the  time  explicitly.    Let,  for  example, 

^(a^,y,  ^,  0  =  0 ; (1) 

be  any  geometrical  relation  connecting  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
particle  m.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  equation  to  a  moving 
surface  on  which  the  particle  is  constrained  to  rest.  The  quanti- 
ties Sx,  8y,  Bz  are  the  projections  on  the  axes  of  any  arbitrary 
displacement  of  the  particle  m  consistent  with  the  geometrical 
relations  which  hold  at  the  time  t  They  must  therefore  satisfy 
the  equation 

ax         dy   ^     dz 

The  quantities  -t-  ht,   -^  S^,  -^  ht  are  the  projections  on  the 

axes  of  the  displacement  of  the  particle  due  to  its  motion  in  the 
time  hU     They  must  therefore  satisfy  the  equation 

dx  dt  dy  dt  dz  dt  dt 
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Hence  unless  -^  is  zero  throughout  the  whole  motion  we  can- 
not take  hxy  Sy,  iz  to  be  respectively  equal  to  -^  hi,  -^  &,  -^  St 

The  equation  -^  =  0  expresses  the  condition  that  the  geometrical 
equation  (1)  should  not  contain  the  time  explicitly. 

8B6.  If  a  system  be  nnder  the  action  of  no  external  forces,  we  have  X=0,  F=0, 
Z=Ot  and  hence  the  vis  yiva  of  the  system  is  constant. 

If,  however,  the  mntnal  reactions  between  the  particles  of  the  system  are  such 
as  would  appear  in  the  equation  of  virtual  moments,  then  the  vis  viva  of  the  system 
will  not  be  constant.  Thns,  even  if  the  solar  system  were  not  acted  on  by  any 
external  forces,  yet  its  vis  viva  would  not  be  constant.  For  the  mutual  attractions 
between  the  several  planets  are  reactions  between  particles  whose  distance  does  not 
remain  the  same,  and  hence  the  sum  of  the  virtual  moments  will  not  be  zero. 

Again,  if  the  earth  be  regarded  as  a  body  rotating  about  an  axis  and  slowly  con- 
tracting from  loss  of  heat  in  course  of  time,  the  vis  viva  will  not  be  constant,  for 
the  same  reason  as  before.  The  increase  of  angular  velocity  produced  by  this 
contraction  can  be  easily  found  by  the  conservation  of  areas. 

837.  Let  gravity  be  the  only  force  acting  on  the  system.  Let  the  axis  of  s  be 
vertical,  then  we  have  X=0,  Y=0,  Z=:  -g.  Hence  the  equation  of  vis  viva  becomes 

Zmu'*  -  2»ir«  =  -  2Mg  [t^  -  z). 

Thus  the  vis  viva  of  the  system  depends  only  on  the  altitude  of  the  centre  of 
gravity.  If  any  horizontal  plane  be  drawn,  the  vis  viva  of  the  system  is  the  same 
whenever  the  centre  of  gravity  passes  through  the  plane. 

338.  The  equation  of  Virtual  Velocities  in  Statics  is  known 
to  contain  in  one  formula  all  the  conditions  of  equilibrium.  In 
the  same  way  the  general  equation 

may  be  made  to  give  all  the  equations  of  motion  by  properly 
choosing  the  arbitrary  displacements  Sj?,  By,  Sz.  In  Article  334 
we  made  one  choice  of  these  displacements  and  thus  obtained  an 
equation  in  an  integrable  form. 

If  we  give  the  whole  system  a  displacement  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  z  we  have  &c  =  0,  8y  =  0,  and  Sz  is  arbitrary.     The  equa- 

tion  then  becomes  Xm  -r^  =  2m-2',  which  represents  any  one  of  the 

three  first  general  equations  of  motion  in  Art.  71. 

If  we  give  the  whole  system  a  displacement  round  the  axis  of 
of  z  through  an  angle  SO,  we  have  Sa:  =  —  yS0,  Sy  =  xB0,  Bz  =  0. 
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The  equation  then  becomes  2m  ( ^  ;j^i      y  7775 )  =  2m  {x  F—  yX), 

which  represents  any  one  of  the  three  last  general  equations  of 
motion  in  Art.  71. 

339.  The  principle  of  Vis  Viva  was  first  used  by  Huyghens 
in  his  determination  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  a  body,  but  in 
a  form  different  from  that  now  used.  See  the  note  to  page  69, 
The  principle  was  extended  by  John  Bernoulli  and  applied  by 
his  son,  Daniel  Bernoulli,  to  the  solution  of  a  great  variety  of 
problems,  such  as  the  motion  of  fluids  in  vases,  and  the  motion  of 
rigid  bodies  under  certain  given  conditions.  See  Montucla^  Histoire 
de  MatliSmatique,  Tome  ill. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  principle  is  that  it  gives  at  once  a 
relation  between  the  velocities  of  the  bodies  considered  and  the 
variables  or  co-ordinates  which  determine  their  positions  in  space, 
so  that  when,  from  the  nature  of  the  problem,  the  position  of  all 
the  bodies  may  be  made  to  depend  on  one  variable,  the  equation 
of  vis  viva  is  sufficient  to  determine  the  motion.  In  general  the 
principle  of  vis  viva  will  give  a  first  integral  of  the  equations  of 
motion  of  the  second  order.  If,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  the 
other  principles  enunciated  in  Art.  278  may  be  applied  to  the 
bodies  under  consideration,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  equa- 
tions thus  obtained  is  equal  to  the  number  of  independent  co- 
ordinates of  the  system,  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  write  down 
any  equations  of  motion  of  the  second  order. 

840.  Ex.  If  a  system  in  motion  pass  through  a  position  of  eqnilibrinm,  Le,  a 
position  in  which  it  would  remain  in  eqailibrinm  nnder  the  action  of  the  forces  if 
placed  at  rest,  prove  that  the  vis  viva  of  the  system  is  either  a  TnRYiTnnm  or  a 
minimmn.    Coortivron's  Theorem,  M^m,  de  VAcad.  1748  and  1749. 

341.  Suppose  a  weight  mg  to  be  placed  at  any  height  h 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  As  it  falls  through  a  height  z, 
the  force  of  gravity  does  work  which  is  measured  by  mgz.  The 
weight  has  acquired  a  velocity  v,  half  of  its  vis  viva  is  ^v"  which  is 
known  to  be  equal  to  mgz.  If  the  weight  fall  through  the  re- 
mainder of  the  height  h,  gravity  may  be  made  to  do  more  work 
measured  by  mg{h'-z).  When  the  weight  has  reached  the 
ground,  it  has  fallen  as  far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
permit,  and  no  more  work  can  be  done  by  gravity  until  the  weight 
has  been  lifted  up  again.  Throughout  the  motion  we  see  that 
when  the  weight  has  descended  any  space  z,  half  its  vis  viva, 
together  with  the  work  that  can  be  done  during  the  rest  of  the 
descent  is  constant  and  equal  to  the  work  done  by  gravity  during 
the  whole  descent  h. 

If  we  complicate  the  motion  by  making  the  weight  work 
some  machine  during  its  descent,  the  same  theorem  is  still  true. 
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By  the  principle  of  vis  viva,  proved  in  Art.  334,  half  the  vis  viva 
of  the  particle,  when  it  has  descended  any  space  s,  is  equal  to  the 
work  mgz  which  has  been  done  by  gravity  during  this  descent, 
diminished  by  the  work  done  on  the  machine.  Hence,  as  before, 
half  the  vis  viva  together  with  the  difference  between  the  work 
done  by  gravity  and  that  done  on  the  machine  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  descent  is  constant  and  equal  to  the  excess  of  the 
work  done  by  gravity  over  that  done  on  the  machine  during  the 
whole  descent. 

Let  us  now  extend  this  principle  to  the  general  case  of  a 
system  of  bodies  acted  on  by  any  conservative  system  of  forces. 

342.  Let  us  select  some  position  of  a  moving  system  of  bodies 
as  a  position  of  reference.  This  may  be  an  actual  final  position 
passed  through  by  the  system  in  its  motion,  or  any  position 
which  it  may  be  convenient  to  choose,  into  which  the  system 
could  be  moved.  Suppose  the  system  to  start  from  some  position 
which  we  may  call  A,  and  at  the  time  t,  to  occupy  some  position  P. 
Then  at  the  time  t,  half  the  vis  viva  generated  is  equal  to  the 
work  done  from  -4  to  P.  Hence  half  the  vis  viva  at  P  together 
with  the  work  which  can  be  done  from  P  to  the  position  of  refer- 
ence is  constant  for  all  positions  of  P. 

To  express  this,  the  word  energy  has  been  used.  Half  the  vis 
viva  is  called  the  kinetic  energy  of  the  system.  The  work  which 
the  forces  can  do  as  the  system  is  moved  from  its  existing  position 
to  the  position  of  reference  is  called  the  potential  energy  of  the 
system.  The  sura  of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies  is  called 
the  energy  of  the  system.  The  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy  may  be  thus  enunciated : — 

When  a  system  moves  wnder  any  conservative  forceSy  the  swm  of 
the  kinetic  and  potential  energies  is  constant  throughout  the  motion. 

343.  The  distinction  between  work  done  and  potential  energy 
may  be  analytically  stated  thus.  The  force-function  has  been 
defined  in  Ait  323  to  be  the  indefinite  integral  of  the  virtual 
moment  of  the  forces.  As  the  system  moves  the  work  done  is 
the  definite  integral  taken  with  its  lower  limit  fixed  and  its  upper 
limit  determined  by  the  instantaneous  position  of  the  system. 
The  potential  energy  is  the  definite  integral  taken  with  its  upper 
limit  fixed  and  its  lower  limit  determined  by  the  instantaneous 

*  Goriolis,  Helmholtz  anc(  others  haye  BOggested  that  it  would  be  more  con- 
Tenient  if  the  Via  Viva  were  defined  to  be  half  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the 
masses  into  the  squares  of  the  velocities.  See  Phil  Trans.  lS5i,  p.  89.  But  this 
ehange  in  the  meaning  of  a  term  so  widely  established  in  Europe  would  be  yery 
likely  to  cause  some  oonfasion.  It  seems  better  for  the  present  to  use  another 
name,  such  as  kinetic  energy. 
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position  of  the  system.  The  terms  potential  energy  and  actual 
energy  are  due  to  Prof.  Rankine. 

944.  Ex.  1.  A  particle  describes  an  ellipse  freely  about  a  centre  of  force  in  its 
centre.     Find  the  whole  energy  of  its  motion. 

Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  particle,  r  its  distance  at  any  time  from  the  centre, 
fir  ihe  accelerating  force  on  the  particle.    If  coincidence  of  the  particle  with  the 

centre  of  force  be  taken  as  the  position  of  reference,  the  potential  energy  by  Art.  843 

/"o  1 

ifi=|    (-  m/ir) dr  ■=  ^mfir^.    If  r'  be  the  semi-conjugate  of  r,  the  velocity  of  the 

particle  is  tjfir'  and  the  Idnetie  energy  is  therefore  -mfir'^.  As  the  particle  de- 
scribes  its  ellipse  round  the  centre  of  force,  the  sum  of  the  potential  and  kinetic 
energies  is  equal  to  -mfi  (a*+  b*)  where  a  and  5  are  the  semi-aKes  of  the  ellipse. 

Ex.  2.  A  particle  describes  an  ellipse  freely  about  a  centre  of  force  in  the 
centre.  Show  that  the  mean  kinetic  energy  during  a  complete  revolution  is  equal 
to  the  mean  potential  energy;  the  means  being  taken  with  regard  to  time. 

Ex.  8.  If  in  the  last  example  the  means  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  angle 
described  round  the  centre,  the  difference  of  the  means  is  ^mfi(a  -  ()'. 

Ex.  4.  A  mass  M  of  fluid  is  running  round  a  circular  channel  of  radius  a  with 
velocity  u,  another  equal  mass  of  fluid  is  running  round  a  channel  of  radius  5  with 
velocity  v,  the  radius  of  one  channel  is  made  to  increase  and  the  other  to  decrease 
until  each  has  the  original  value  of  the  other,  show  that  the  work  required  to  pro- 


] 


duce  the  change  is  ^  T^  -  ^\  (6«  -  o»)  3f.    [Math.  Tripos,  1866. 

845.  In  applying  the  principle  of  vis  viva  to  any  actual  oases,  it  will  be  im- 
portant to  know  beforehand  what  forces  and  internal  reactions  may  be  disregarded 
in  forming  the  equation.  The  general  rule  is  that  all  forces  may  be  neglected 
which  do  not  appear  in  the  equation  of  Virtual  Velocities.  These  forces  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows : 

A.  Those  reactions  whose  virtual  velocities  are  zero. 

1.  Those  whose  line  of  action  passes  through  an  instantaneous  axis ;  as  rolling 
friction,  but  not  sliding  friction  nor  the  resistance  of  any  medium. 

2.  Those  whose  line  of  action  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  motion  of 
the  point  of  application;  as  the  reactions  of  smooth  fixed  surfaces^  but  not  those  of 
moving  surfaces. 

B.  Those  reactions  whose  virtual  velocities  are  not  zero  and  which  therefore 
would  enter  into  the  equation,  but  which  disappear  when  joined  to  other  re- 
actions. 

1.  The  reactions  between  particles  whose  distance  apart  remains  the  «ame ;  aa 
the  tensions  of  inextensible  strings,  but  not  those  of  elastic  strings. 

2.  The  reaction  between  two  rigid  bodies,  parts  of  the  same  system,  which  roll 
on  each  other.  It  is  necessary  however  to  include  both  these  bodies  in  the  same 
equation  of  vis  viva. 
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C.  All  tensions  whloh  act  along  ineztensible  strings,  even  though  the  strings 
are  bent  by  passing  through  smooth  fixed  rings. 

For  let  a  string  whose  tension  is  T  connect  the  particles  m,  m',  and  pass  throngh 
a  ring  distant  respectively  r,  r'  from  the  particles.  The  yirtnal  velocity  is  dearly 
T5r+T9r',  because  the  tension  acts  along  the  string.  But  since  the  string  is 
inextensible  dr+di^=0 ;  therefore  the  virtual  velocity  is  zero. 

346.  To  determine  the  vis  viva  of  a  rigid  body  in  motion. 

If  a  body  m^ove  in  any  manner  its  vis  viva  at  any  instant  is 
equal  to  the  vis  viva  of  me  whole  mass  collected  at  its  centre  of 
gravity,  together  with  the  vis  viva  round  the  centre  of  gravity  con- 
sidered as  a  fixed  point :  or 

The  vis  viva  of  a  body  =  vis  viva  due  to  translation 

+  vis  viva  due  to  rotation. 

Let  X,  y,  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a  particle  whose  mass  is  m 
and  velocity  v,  and  let  x,  y,  i  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  0  of  the  body.  Let  x  =  x  +  ^,  y  =  y  +  Vf  ^  =  i+  ?.  Then 
by  a  property  x)f  the  centre  of  gravity  zm^  =  0,  Swty  =  0,  Smf  =  0. 

Hence  2m -^  =  0,  Xm  ^  =t),  2w^  =  0.     Now  the  vis  viva  of  a 

body  is 

Substituting  for  x,  y,  z,  this  becomes 

All  the  terms  in  the  last  line  vanish  as  they  should,  by 
Art.  14.  The  first  term  in  the  first  line  is  the  vis  viva  of  the 
whole  mass  2m,  collected  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  The  second 
term  is  the  vis  viva  due  to  rotation  round  the  centre  of  gravity. 

This  expression  for  the  vis  viva  may  be  put  into  a  more  con- 
venient shape. 

347.  First.    Let  the  motion  be  in  two  dvmensions.    Let  i;  be 

the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  r,  0  its  polar  co-ordinates 
referred  to  any  origin  in  the  plane  of  motion.  Let  r.  be  the 
distance  of  any  particle  whose  mass  is  m  from  the  centre  of  gravity, 
and  let  v^  be  its  velocity  relatively  to  the  centre  of  gravity.  Let 
a>  be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  whole  body  about  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  Mk^  its  moment  of  inertia  about  the  same  point. 

H.  D.  18 
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The  vis  viva  of  the  whole  mass  collected  at  (7  is  if v*,  which 
may  by  the  Differential  Calculus  be  put  into  either  of  the  forms 


Mv^ 


^-*{(S'-(i)}='i(f;-''®'}- 

The  vis  viva  about  O  is  ^mv^.  But  since  the  body  is  turning 
about  Of  we  have  v^  =  r^©.    Hence  Xmv^  =  oa* .  %mr^  =  cd*  .  Ml^. 

The  whole  vis  viva  of  the  body  is  therefore 

If  the  body  be  turning  about  an  instantaneous  axis,  whose 
distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  is  r,  we  have  v  =  r©.    Hence 

2mv'  =  if 0,*  (r»  +  ¥)  =  Mh'W, 

where  MJc^  is  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  instantaneous  axis. 

348.  Secondly^  Let  the  body  he  in  motion  in  apace  of  three 
dimensions. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  O;  r,  0,  <f>  its  polar  co-ordinates  re- 
ferred to  any  origin.  Let  a>«,  a>y,  a>.  be  the  angular  velocities 
of  the  body  about  any  three  axes  at  right  angles  meeting  in  G, 
and  let  -4,  i?,  O  be  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  body  about 
the  axes.  Let  f,  17,  ^  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a  particle  m  referred 
to  these  axes. 

The  vis  viva  of  the  whole  mass  collected  at  (?  is  Mv^,  which 
may  be  put  equal  to 


^{(S)'-(D"-(i)'}"^i(S) -^'^•^(ty-KS)}.- 


according  as  we  wish  to  use  cartesian  or  polar  co-ordinates. 
The  vis  viva  due  to  the  motion  about  0  is 

But  §=».?-  <o.v.  5  =  »^ -  <».C  §  ='>''V  -  «.f 
Substituting   these  values,   we  get,    since  A  =  2m  (17*  +  J*), 

l.mv*  =  Aio*  +  Bm*  +  Cod* 

If  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  be  the  principal  axes  at  G,  this  re- 
duces to 

^mv*  =  Aa>^*  +  B<»*+  C<o*. 
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If  the  body  be  turning  about  a  point  0,  whose  position  is 
fixed  for  the  moment,  the  vis  viva  may  be  proved  in  the  same 
way  to  be 

Xm^  =  A'a>*  +  lio);  +  (7  V> 

where  A\  ff,  G*  are  the  principal  moments  of  inertia  at  the 
point  Oy  and  od^,  a>y,  a>.  are  the  angular  velocities  of  the  body 
about  the  principal  axes  at  0.  . 

849.  Ex.  L  A  rigid  body  of  mass  M  is  moTing  in  space  in  any  manner  and 
its  position  is  determined  by  the  co-ordinates  of  its  centre  of  gravity  and  the  angles 
e,  0,  ^  which  the  principal  axes  at  the  centre  of  gravity  make  with  some  fixed  axes 
in  the  manner  explained  in  Art.  235.    Show  that  its  vis  viva  is  given  by 

2r=Jf  (aj'«+s^+2^)  +  C(0'+f  cos  d)«  +  (^  sin«0+J?oos"^)  tf'« 

+  sin'9  (il  cos>0+ B  sinV)  ^  +  2  (^-'^)  su^  ^Bui^oofl^f', 

where  accents  denote  differential  coefficients  with  regard  to  the  time. 

Show  also  that  when  two  of  the  principal  moments  A  and  B  are  equal,  this 
takes  the  simpler  form 

2r=if  (aj^+y«+z^)  +  C7  (0'+ ^cos  ^«+ui  (d'"+Bin«  ^^. 
This  restdt  will  be  often  fonnd  useftd. 

Ex.  2.  A  body  moving  freely  about  a  fixed  point  is  expanding  under  the  in- 
fluence of  heat  so  that  in  structure  and  form  the  body  is  always  similar  to  itself. 
If  the  law  of  expansion  be  that  the  distance  between  any  two  particles  at  the  tem- 
perature 9  is  equal  to  their  distance  at  temperature  zero  multiplied  by/(9),  show 

that  the  vis  viva  of  the  body  =il»,»+B«/+Cw.«+^(il+5+C)  ^^^--|^J  , 

where  A^  B,  0  are  the  principal  moments  at  the  fixed. point. 

Ex.  8.    A  body  is  moving  about  a  fixed  point  and  its  vis  viva  is  given  by  the 

equation 

2T =A(Og^  +  Bwy^  +  Ctaf  -  2^«yW,  -  2£w,Wa;  -  ^FajOf, 

dT      dT      dT 
Show  that  the  angular  momenta  about  the  axes  are  3 — ,   -^-^  ,  3—  • 

diax     ^<^     ^^^» 

Let  the  body  be  moving  freely  and  let  2r«  be  the  vis  viva  of  translation.  Prove 
that  ilx^ytZ  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity  referred  to  any  rectangular 
axes  fixed  or  moving  about  a  fixed  point,  and  if  accents  denote  differential  coefficients 
with  regard  to  the  time,  then  the  linear  momenta  parallel  to  the  axes  will  be 

dT^     dT^     dTp 
cte"    dy"    <fe'* 

Thus  the  vis  viva,  like  the  force-function,  is  a  scalar  function  whose  differential 
coefficients  are  the  components  of  vectors.  See  Art.  240  and  826.  In  the  case  of  the 
semi  vis  viva,  these  are  the  resultant  linear  momentum  and  angular  momentum 
round  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Ex.  4.  A  body  is  moving  about  a  fixed  point  and  its  vis  viva  is  given  by  the 
same  expression  as  in  the  last  example.  Show  that  if  the  axes  are  fixed  in  space  and 
the  origin  is  at  the  fixed  point,  the  equations  of  motion  may  be  written  in  the  form 

—  —  =X 

dt  dwjg      * 

18—2 
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with  two  Bimilar  equations  for  the  axes  of  y  and  z.    In  these  equations  J,  P,  &c. 
will  generally  he  variahle. 

If  the  axes  moye  in  the  manner  explained  in  Art.  243,  the  equations  of 
motion  are 

with  two  similar  equations.    See  Art.  253. 

If  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  hody  moving  freely  be  referred  to  axes  moving  about 
a  fixed  origin  and  if  27o  be  the  vis  viva  of  translation,  show  that  the  equations  of 
motion  of  Art,  245  may  be  written 

ddT^     dTf,       dT^ 
did^i'W  '    'd^  '      ' 
with  two  similar  equations. 

360.  Ex.  1.  A  circular  wire  can  tumfre/ly  about  a  vertical  diameter  as  a  fixed 
axis,  and  a  bead  can  elide  freely  along  it  under  the  action  of  gravity.  The  whole 
iyetem  being  $et  in  rotation  about  the  vertical  axis,  find  the  subsequent  motion. 

Let  M  and  m  be  the  masses  of  the  wire  and  bead,  w  their  common  angular 
velocity  about  the  vertical.  Let  a  be  the  radius  -of  the  wire,  MJfl  its  moment  of 
inertia  about  the  diameter.  Let  the  centre  of  the  wire  be  the  oiigin,  and  let  the 
axis  of  y  be  measured  vertically  downwards.  Let  B  be  the  angle  the  radius  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  wire  to  the  bead  makes  with  the  axis  of  y. 

It  is  evident,  since  gravity  acts  vertically  and  since  all  the  reactions  at  the  fixed 
axis  must  pass  through  the  axis,  that  the  moment  of  all  the  forces  about  the  vertical 
diameter  is  zero.    Hence,  taking  moments  about  the  vertical,  we  have 

MJi^ia  -h  ma*  sin'  Bu = h. 

And  by  the  principal  of  vis  viva, 

if  *•«• + m  I  a«  fj-j  +a* sin*  0t^]  =  C+  2mga  cos  B. 

These  two  equations  will  suffice  for  the  determination  of  -j-  and  w.  Solving 
them,  we  get 

Mifi  +  ma* sin*  B  \dtj 

This  equation  cannot  be  integrated,  and  hence  B  cannot  be  found  in  terms  of  t. 
To  determine  the  constants  A  and  C  we  must  recur  to  the  initial  conditions  of 

dB 

motion.     Supposing  that  initially  ^=ir,  and  -3^=0  and  w=a,  then  h^^MVa  and 
C=^2mga^-MVa*. 

Ex.  2.    A  lamina  of  any  form  rolls  on  a  perfectly  rough  straight  line  under  the 

action  of  no  forces ;  prove  that  the  velocity  v  of  the  centre  of  gravity  Q  is  given  by 

r* 
v*^<^-i — =3,  where  r  is  the  distance  of  0  from  the  point  of  contact,  and  1e  is  the 

radius  of  gyration  of  the  body  about  an  axis  through  0  perpendicular  to  its  plane, 
and  c  is  some  constant. 

Ex.  8.  Two  equal  beams i0Onnected  by  a  hinge  at  their  centres  of  gravity  so  as 
to  form  an  X  are  placed  symmetrically  on  two  smooth  pegs  in  the  same  horizontal 
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line,  the  distanoe  between  which  is  b.    Show  that,  if  the  beams  be  perpendiotilar  to 
each  other  at  the  commencement  of  the  motion,  the  Telocity  of  their  centre  of 

grayity,  when  in  the  line  joining  the  pegs,  is-  eqoal  to  >w/ ^ — fri i  where  h  is  the 

radios  of  gyration  of  either  beam  about  a  line  perpendicular  to  it  through  its  centre 
of  gravity. 

Ex.  4.  A  uiiform  rod  is  moving  on  a  horixontal  table  abont  one  extremity,  and 
driving  before  it  a  particle  of  mass  equal  to  its  own,  which  starts  from  rest  in< 
definitely  near  to  the  fixed  extremity;  show  that  when  the  particle  has  described  a 
distance  r  along  the  rod,  its  direction  of  motion  x|aiakes  with  the  rod  an  angle 

tan-i  — L=-r.     [Christ's  Coll.] 

Ex.  5.  A  thiz^  uniform  smooth  tube  is  balancing  horizontally  abont  its  middle 
point,  which  is  fixed;  a  uniform  rod  such  as  just  to  fit  the  base  of  the  tube  is  placed 
end  to  end  in  a  line  with  the  tube,  and  then  shot  into  it  with  such  a  horizontal 
velocity  that  its  middle  point  shall  only  just  reach  that  of  the  tube ;  supposing  the 
velocity  of  projection  to  be  known,  find  the  angular  velocity  of  the  tube  and  rod  at 
the  moment  of  the  coincidence  of  their  middle  points.     [Math.  Tripos.] 

JUguU.  If  m  be  the  mass  of  the  rod,  m'  that  of  the  tube,  and  2a,  2a'  their  re- 
spective lengths,  V  the  velocity  of  the  rod's  projection,  w  the  required  angular 

velocity,  tiien  «*=— ,^/-^' 

Ex.  6.  The  centre  C  of  a  circular  wheel  is  fixed  and  the  rim  is  constrained  to 
roll  in  a  uniform  manner  on  a  perfectly  rough  horizontal  plane  so  that  the  plane  of 
the  wheel  makes  a  constant  angle  a  with  the  vertical.  Bound  the  circumference 
there  is  a  uniform  smooth  canal  of  very  small  section,  and  a  heavy  partiele  which 
just  fits  the  canal  can  slide  freely  along  it  under  the  action  of  gravity.  If  m  be  the 
particle,  B  the  point  where  the  wheel  touches  the  plane  and  $=iiBCm,  and  if  n  be 
the  angular  rate  at  which  B  describes  the  circular  trace  on  the  horizontal  plane, 

(J  ft  \  I  Q  _ 

—  j  =  -^  COS  aeosO-n*  cos*  a  cos*  0  +  const,  where  a  is  the  radius  of 

the  wheel.    Annales  de  Gergorme^  Tome  xix. 

Ex.  7.    If  an  elastic  string,  whose  natural  length  is  that  of  a  unifomv  rod^be. 

attached  ta  a  rod  at  both  ends  and  suspended  by  the  middle  point,  prove  by  means 

of  vis  viva  that  the  rod  will  sink  until  the  strings  are  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an 

&  8 

angle  0,  which  satisfies  the  equation  cot*  n  ~  <^^  o  "  ^^=^^1  whero  the  tension  of  the 

A  if 

string;  when  stretched  to  double  itft  lengtb,  is  ft'  times  the  weight.    [Math.  Tripos.] 

Ex.  8.  A  regular  homogeneous  prism,  whose  normal  section  is  a  regular  polygon 
of  n  sides,  the  radius  of  the  circumscribing  circle  being  a,  rolls  down  a  perfectly 
rough  inclined  plane  whose  inclination  to  the  horizon  is  a.  liu^  be  the-  angular 
velocity  just  before  the  n^  edge  becomes  the  instantaneous  axis  then 

2ir        /«     „        2ir\«  /  «  2ir\ 

8  +  cos —       /2  +  7COS— \/  ,       8  +  cos— \ 

""-^ .  ,,  ■    ^,°(  - — 57  J I  " •-' "  TTr-— 5;  )• 

asm  — 6  +  40OS —     \   8  +  cos —    /\  asin-5  +  4cos — / 

n  «\  w/\  n  n/ 
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851.  The  equation  of  Yis  Viva  may  be  applied  to  the  ease  of  relative  motion  in 
the  following  manner"*.  Suppose  the  system  at  any  instant  to  become  fixed  to  the 
set  of  moving  axes  relative  to  tohich  the  motion  is  required,  and  calculate  what  would 
then  he  the  effective  forces  on  the  system.  If  we  apply  these  as  additional  impressed 
foi^ces  to  the  system  but  reversed  in  direction,  we  may  use  the  eqiuUion  of  Vis  Viva  to 
determine  the  relative  motion  as  if  the  axes  were  fixed  in  space. 

We  may  reduce  the  origin  0  of  the  moving  axes  to  rest  by  applying  to  every 
particle  an  aooeleration  eqnal  and  opposite  to  that  of  0,  in  the  manner  explained 
in  Art.  174.  As  these  will  be  included  as  part  of  the  additional  forces  mentioned 
in  the  enunciation  it  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  theorem  for  axes  moving  about 
a  fixed  point. 

If  we  follow  the  notation  of  Art.  259,  the  accelerations  of  any  point  P  resolved 
parallel  to  rectangular  moving  axes  having  a  fixed  origin  are 

with  two  similar  expressions  for  y  and  s.  The  three  last  terms,  with  the  corre- 
sponding terms  in  the  other  expressions,  are  the  resolved  accelerations  of  a  point  P^ 
rigidly  attached  to  the  axes  but  occupying  the  instantaneous  position  of  P.  Let  us 
call  these  X^,  Tq,  Zq. 

Becurring  to  the  proof  of  the  princii)le  of  vis  viva  given  in  Art.  834  we  see  that  we 

d!^x 
have  to  substitute  these  expressions  for  -^ ,  &c.  in  the  general  equation  of  virtual 

velocities.    After  substitution  for  9x,  ^y,  &,  it  is  dear  that  the  terms  containing 

-r- ,  -p ,  ;r.  aU  disappear.  The  equation  after  integration  then  becomes,  as  before, 
uit     at     at 


-I©"-  m*  mi-'^f"'- 


Zo)  daj+(r- To)  dy +(Z-.Zo)  &} +  Cr. 


The  theorem  of  Ooriolis  really  follows  at  once  from  that  of  Clairaut  given  in 
Art.  257.  The  above  mode  of  proof  has  the  advantage  of  recurring  to  first 
principles.         , 

852.  Ex.  L  A  sphere  rolls  on  a  perfectly  rough  plane  which  turns  with  a  uniform 
angular  velocity  n  about  a  horizontal  axis  in  its  own  plane.  Supposing  the  motion 
of  the  sphere  to  talce  pUice  in  a  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation, 
find  the  motion  of  the  sphere  relative  to  the  plane. 

Let  Ox  be  the  trace  described  by  the  sphere  as  it  rolls  on  the  plane,  and  let  Oy 
be  drawn  through  the  axis  of  rotation  perpendicular  to  Ox  in  the  plane  of  motion  of 
the  sphere.  Let  nt  be  the  angle  Ox  makes  with  a  horizontal  plane  through  the  axis 
of  rotation.  Let  <f>  be  the  angle  that  radius  of  the  sphere  which  was  initially 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  makes  with  the  axis  of  y.  Let  (x,  y)  be  the  co-ordinates 
of  P  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  Mk*  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  sphere  about  a 
diameter. 

If  the  sphere  were  fixed  relatively  to  the  plane  its  effective  forces  would  be  Mn^x 

dn 
and  Mh^  parallel  to  the  axes,  and  Mk*  di"^^  round  the  centre  of  gravity.  Also  the 

*  This  theorem  is  due  to  Ooriolis,  see  the  Journal  Poly  tech*  1831. 
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impressed  force,  gravity,  is  equivalent  to  y  sin  fit  and  '-^oosnt  parallel  to  the 
moving  axes.    Hence  the  equation  of  Vis  Viva  for  relative  motion  becomes 

amy  <i)' *<m-^p"'i*'^"i-"-''i- 

__       dx       dd>      ,  dv 

Here  T*=a-^  asid  -±=0.    We  have  therefore 
dt       <JU  dt 


( 


aV  di* 

This  equation  might  also  have  been  derived  from  the  formnliB  for  moving  axes 

2 
given  in  Art  179.  If  1:*=7  a'*  this  equation  leads  to 

fl.=  -^Jlsinnt+ile*Vf«+^r*V»*, 
12  n" 

where  ^,  ^  are  two  constants  which  depend  on  the  initial  ocmditions  of  the 
question. 

353.  To  determine  the  cJumge  in  the  vis  viva  of  a  moving 
system  produced  by  amy  collisions  between  the  bodies  or  by  any 
explosions,     (Camot's  Theorem.) 

Let  v^,  Vy,  v.,  Vg\  v*y  v/  be  the  resolved  parts  of  the  velocities 
of  any  particle  m  of  the  system  before  and  after  the  impulse. 

Then  the  momenta  m  {vj  —  wj,  m  {vj  —  v^),  m  (v/  —  v,),  being 
reversed  and  taken  throughout  the  whole  system,  are  by 
D'Alembert's  Principle  in  equilibrium  with  the  impulses.  But 
these  last  are  themselvea  in  equilibrium.  Hence  the  former 
set  are  also  in  equilibrium.    Therefore  by  Virtual  Yelocities, 

where  Sx,  Sy,  Sz  are  any  small  arbitrary  displacements  of  the 
particles  impinging  on  each  other,  which  are  consistent  with  the 
geometrical  conditions  of  the  system  during  the  time  of  action  of 
the  impulse. 

During  the  impact,  it  is  one  geometrical  condition  that  the 
particles  impinging  on  each  other  have  no  velocity  of  separa- 
tion normal  to  the  common  surface  of  the  bodies  of  which  they 
form  a  part 

First  Let  the  bodies  be  devoid  of  elasticitv.  Then  the 
above  geometrical  conditon  will  hold  just  after  the  moment  of 
greatest  compression  as  well  as  during  the  impact.  Hence  we 
can  put  Bx  =  vJSt,  Sy  =  vJSt,  Sz  =  vJSt.  The  equation  now  be- 
comes 
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This  may  be  pnt  into  the  form 

tm  («;» +  vj*  +  O  -  2i«  (v*  +  V*  +  o 
2m  {(»;  -  V,)*  +  «  -  v.)»  +  («;  -  »o*}- 

Therefore  in  the  impact  of  inelastic  bodies  vis  viva  is  always 
lost. 

Secondly.  Let  an  explosion  take  place  in  any  body  of  the 
system.  Then  the  geometrical  equation  above  spoken  of  will 
hold  just  before  the  impulse  begins  as  well  as  during  the  ex- 
plosion, but  it  will  not  hold  after  the  particles  of  the  body  have 
separated.  Hence  we  must  now  put  Sa;  =  tf.8<,  iy^vjit,  hz=v^t 
As  before,  we  have 

and 

tm  (C  + 1»,™  +  O  -  2m  (V  +  V  +  O 

= + 2m  {(I,;  -  v.r + (V  -  v,y  +  (r;  -  o*}. 

Therefore  in  cases  of  explosion  vis  viva  is  always  gained. 

Thirdly.  Let  the  particles  of  the  system  be  perfectly  elastic. 
Then  the  whole  action  consists  of  two  parts,  a  force  of  compres- 
sion as  if  the  particles  were  inelastic,  and  a  force  of  restitution  of 
the  nature  of  an  explosion.  The  circumstanees  of  these  two  forces 
are  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  each  othev.  By  examining 
these  two  expressions  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  vis  viva  lost  in 
the  compression  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  vis  viva  gained  in  the 
restitution. 

354.  It  should  be  noticed  that  Camot's  demonstration  does 
not  exclusively  apply  to  collisions,  but  to  all  impulses  which  are 
such  as  do  not  appear  in  the  equation  of  Virtual  Velocities. 

Let  a  system  be  moving  in  any  way,  and  let  us  suddenly  intro- 
duce some  new  restraints;  by  which  some  of  the  particles  are 
compelled  to  take  new  courses.  The  impulses  which  produce  this 
change  of  motion  are  of  the  nature  of  reactions,  and  are  such 
that  in  the  subsequent  path  their  virtual  moments  are  zero.  It 
follows  from  Camot's  first  theorem,  that  vis  viva  will  be  lost,  and 
the  amount  of  vis  viva  lost  is  equal  to  the  vis  viva  of  the  relative 
motion. 

Let  there  be  two  systems  at  rest,  in  all  respects  the  same 
except  that  one  is  subject  to  some  restraints  from  which  the 
other  is  free.  Let  both  these  be  set  in  motion  by  equal  im- 
pulses, and  let  Xf   Fj  Z  be  the  components  of  these.     Then,  if 
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accented  letters  refer  to  the  more  free  system  and  twice  accented 
letters  to  the  other,  we  have 

2m  {vJSx  +  &c.)  =  2  {XBx  +  &c.)l 
Xm  {vJ'Bx  +  &c.)  =  2  (XSx  +  &c.)  j ' 

where  Bx,  8y,  Sz  are  any  arbitrary  displacements  consistent  with 
the  geometrical  conditions.  Since  both  systems  may  be  displaced 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  less  free  system  actually  begins  to 
move,  we  may  put  Sx  =  vJ'St,  &c.     We  therefore  have 

2m  {vjvj'  +  &c.)  =  2m  (vj'^  +  &c.). 

It  again  follows  from  Camot's  first  demonstration  that  the 
vis  viva  of  the  constrained  system  is  less  than  that  of  the  free. 
Generally,  the  greater  the  constraints  impressed  on  a  system  at  rest, 
the  less  wiU  he  the  vis  viva  generated  by  any  given  impulses.  This 
theorem  is  in  part  due  to  Lagrange,  it  has  been  generalized  by 
Bertraud  in  his  notes  to  the  M^canique  Analytique. 

855.  Let  two  systems  be  in  all  respects  tlie  same  and  moving  in  the  same 
manner.  Let  as  suppose  that  suddenly  some  of  the  constraints  are  removed  from 
one  system  and  at  the  same  instant  let  both  be  acted  on  by  equal  impulses.  Then 
following  the  same  notation  as  before,  we  have 

Zm  {{Vjt'  -  Vx)  «c + &o.} = 2  {X8x  +  &c.), 

Sot {(V  -  Vx)  dx + Ac]  =  2  (XSz + Ac.). 
If  we  make  Sx^v^'d^,  <&o.  we  obtain 

2ot  ( W + &c.) = Sot  (v/« + &o.), 
and  we  may  deduce  from  this  equation  theorems  similar  to  those  of  the  last  article. 

Let  UB  now  give  these  two  systems  any  other  displacement  which  is  permitted 
by  the  geometrical  relations  common  to  bo^.  Let  this  displacement  be  represented 
by  8x=Vg^"St,  &o.    Then  as  before  we  have 

Sot  (Vv/' + ^')  =  2W  {v»W  +  Ac-)- 
From  this  and  the  last  equation  we  easily  find 

Sot  {«  -  v/y  +  &o.}  =  Sot  {(v/  - 1;/)«  +  &c.}  +  Sot  {«  -  v/O* + &o-}- 

Let  o^,  o^  &c.  be  the  positions  of  the  particles  ot^,  m,,  &c.  just  before  the  action  of 
the  impulses ;  a^,  a^,  &c. ,  o^'^  a,",  &c.  their  positions  just  after,  in  the  more  free 
and  constrained  systems  respectively,  ct^",  a^'\  &c.  their  .positions  after  any  hypo- 
thetical displacement.    Then 

Sot  (a V'O" = Sot  (aVO«  +  Sot  (a'V'O*. 
Hence  we  infer  that  the  motion  of  the  more  constrained!  system  is  such  ^at 
Sot  (ofafy  is  less  than  if  the  particles  took  any  other  courses,  consistent  with  all 
the  geometrical  relations. 

If  we  suppose  the  systems  to  Be  acted  on  By  a  series  of  indefinitely  small  im- 
pulses, these  impulses  may  be  regardied  as  finite  forces.  We  may  therefore  infer 
the  following  theorem,  which  is  called  Gauss*  principle  of  least  constraint. 

The  motion  of  a  system  of  material  points  connected  by  any  geometrical  rsla- 
tions  is  always  as  nearly  as  possible  in  accordance  with  free  motion;  i.e.  if  the 
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constraint  dnring  any  time  dt  is  measored  by  the  snm  of  the  prodneta  of  the  xnaaa 
of  each  particle  into  the  square  of  its  distance  at  the  end  of  that  time  from  the 
position  it  wonld  have  taken  if  it  had  been  free,  then  the  actual  motion  during  the 
time  dt  is  such  that  the  constraint  is  less  than  if  the  particles  had  taken  any  other 
positions. 

M.  Gauss  remarks  that  the  free  motions  of  the  partides  when  they  are  incom- 
patible with  the  geometrical  conditions  of  the  system  are  modified  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  geometers  modify  results,  which  have  been  obtained  by  observation, 
by  applying  the  method  of  least  squares  so  as  to  render  them  compatible  with  the 
geometrical  conditions  of  the  question. 

856.  To  determine  the  mean  vU  viva  of  a  system  of  material  points  in  stationary 
motion.    Clausius*  Theorem*. 

By  stationary  motion  is  meant  any  motion  in  which  the  points  do  not  continually 
remove  further  and  further  from  their  original  position,  and  the  velocities  do  not 
alter  continuously  in  the  same  direction,  but  the  points  move  within  a  limited 
space  and  the  velocities  only  fluctuate  within  certain  limits.  Of  this  nature  are  all 
periodic  motions,  such  as  those  of  the  planets  about  the  sun  and  the  vibrations  of 
elastic  bodies,  and  further,  such  irregular  motions  as  are  attributed  to  the  atoms 
and  molecules  of  a  body  in  order  to  explain  its  heat. 

Let  Xty^  z  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  particle  in  the  system  and  let  its  mass 

be  m.    Let  X,  Y,  Z  be  the  components  of  the  forces  on  this  particle.    Then 

d!^x 
m  -j^ = X.    We  have  by  simple  differentiation, 


and  therefore 


mfdxy_    1  TO  <?(»«) 

2V^;  -• -2*-^'*'i  llt^' 


Let  this  equation  be  integrated  with  regard  to  the  time  from  0  to  t  and  let  the 
integral  be  divided  by  t,  we  thereby  obtain 


m 
2t 


:l'(S)'-4/-''n-[^-(m]' 


in  which  the  application  of  the  suffix  zero  to  any  quantity  implies  that  the  initial 
value  of  that  quantity  is  to  be  taken. 

The  left-hand  side  of  this  equation  and  the  first  term  on  the  right-hand  side  are 
evidently  the  mean  values  of  ^  ( ;f7  )    ^^^  "  o  ^^  during  the  time  t.  For  a  periodic 

motion  the  duration  of  a  period  may  be  taken  for  the  time  t ;  but  for  irregular 
motions  (and  if  we  please  for  periodic  ones  also)  we  have  only  to  consider  that  the 
time  t,  in  proportion  to  the  times  during  which  the  point  moves  in  the  same  direc- 
tion  in  respect  of  any  one  of  the  directions  of  co-ordinates  is  very  great,  so  that  in 
the  course  of  the  time  t  many  changes  of  motion  have  taken  place,  and  the  above 
expressions  of  the  mean  values  have  become  sufficiently  constant.  The  last  term 
of  the  equation,  which  has  its  factor  included  in  square  brackets,  becomes,  when 
the  time  is  periodic,  equal  to  zero  at  the  end  of  each  period.    When  the  motion  i£ 

*  This  and  the  next  article  are  an  abridgement  of  Glausaus'  paper  in  the  Phil, 
Mag.f  August,  1870. 
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not  periodic,  but  irregularly  yarying,  the  factor  in  brackets  does  not  so  regularly 
become  zero,  yet  its  yalue  cannot  continually  increase  with  the  time,  but  can  only 
fluctuate  within  certain  limits ;  and  the  diyisor  t,  by  which  the  term  is  a£Fected, 
must  accordingly  cause  the  term  to  become  yanishingly  small  with  very  great  values 
of  <•  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  the  motions  parallel  to  the  other  co-ordi- 
nates. Hence  adding  together  our  results  for  each  particle,  we  haye,  if  i^  be  the 
velocity  of  the  particle  m, 

mean  -  2mv*=  -  mean  ^  2  {Xx  +  Fy + Zz), 

The  mean  value  of  the  expression  -  ^  Z  {Xx+  Yy-k-Zz)  has  been  called  by  Glausius 

the  virial  of  the  system.  His  theorem  may  therefore  be  stated  thus,  the  mean 
iemi  vis  viva  of  the  system  is  equal  to  its  vtrial. 

857.  In  order  to  apply  this  theorem  to  heat,  let  us  consider  a  body  aa  a  system 
of  material  particles  in  motion.  The  forces  which  act  on  the  system  will  in  genend 
consist  of  two  parts.  In  the  first  place,  the  elements  of  the  body  exert  on  each 
other  attractive  or  repulsive  forces,  and  secondly,  forces  may  act  on  the  system  from 
without.  The  virial  wiU  therefore  consist  of  two  parts,  which  are  called  the 
internal  and  external  virial. 

If  0(r)  be  the  law  of  repulsion  between  two  particles  whose  masses  are  m  and  m', 

we  have  Za!+ZV=  - 0 (r) «- 0  (r) x'=0(r)  ^ -,  And  since  for  the 

T  T  T 

two  other  co-ordinates  cprresponding  equations  may  be  formed,  we  have  for  the 
internal  virial  -  ^2  (Xa5+  ry+Za)=  -2r^  (r). 

As  to  the  external  forces,  the  case  most  frequently  to  be  considered  is  where  the 
body  is  acted  on  by  a  uniform  pressure  normal  to  the  surface.  If  |>  be  this  pres- 
sure, i^  an  element  of  the  surface,  I  the  cosine  of  the  angle  the  normal  makes  with 

the  axis  of  x,  -  ^  I^Xx—^xp  Idc—^jjxdydz.   If  F  be  the  volume  of  the  body  this 

1  8 

is  oi>F,  and  therefore  the  whole  external  virial  \s  -^pV. 

Ex.  Show  that  the  virial  of  a  system  of  forces  is  independent  of  the  origin 
and  the  directions  of  the  axes  supposed  rectangular. 

The  first  result  is  clear,  since  in  stationary  motion  2X=0,  km.  The  second 
follows  from  the  equality  Xx-^Yy-\-Zz  =  Rp,  where  R  is  the  resultant  of  Z,  F,  Z,  and 
p  is  the  projection  of  the  radius  vector  on  the  direction  of  R. 


NewtorCs  Principle  of  Similitude. 

358.  What  are  the  conditions  necessary  that  two  systems  of 
particles  which  are  initially  geometrically  similar  should  also  be 
mechanically  similar,  i.e.  the  relative  positions  of  the  particles  in 
one  system  at  time  t  should  also  be  similar  to  the  relative  posi- 
tions in  the  other  system  at  time  t\  where  i  bears  to  ^  a  constant 
ratio  ? 
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In  other  words,  a  model  is  made  of  a  machine,  and  is  found  to 
work  satisfactorily,  what  are  the  conditions  that  a  machine  made 
according  to  the  model  should  work  as  satisfactorily  ? 

Since  all  the  equations  of  motion  may  be  deduced  from  the 
principle  of  Virtual  Velocities,  that  principle  seems  to  afford  the 
simplest  method  of  investigating  any  general  theorem  in  Dyna- 
mics. It  has  also  the  advantage  of  not  requiring  us  to  consider 
the  unknown  reactions,  if  there  be  any  in  the  system.  This  mode 
of  proof  is  given  by  M.  Bertrand  in  Cahier  xxxii,  of  the  Journal 
de  Ffcole  Polytechnique. 

359.  Let  {x,  y,  z)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  particle  of  mass 
m  in  one  system  referred  to  any  rectangular  axes  fixed  in  space, 
and  let  (X,  Y,  Z)  be  the  resolved  part  of  the  impressed  moving 
forces  on  that  particle.  Let  accented  letters  refer  to  correspond- 
ing quantities  in  the  other  system. 

Then  the  principle  of  Virtual  Velocities  supplies  the  two 
following  equations: 


2 


jrX-  m^j  hx  +  &c.  I  =  0, 

2j(X-m'^')&;'+&c.l  =  0. 

It  is  evident  that  one  of  these  equations  will  be  changed  into 
the  other  if  we  put  X'  =  FX,  F  =  FY,  &c.,  a:'  =  t»,  j/  =  ly,  &a, 
m  =  fim,  &c.,  i  =  Tt,  &c.,  where  F,  ly  fi^  t  are  all  constants,^  pro- 
vided fjJ  =  iV.  In  two  geometrically  similar  systems,  we  have 
but  one  ratio  of  similarity,  viz.  that  of  the  linear  dimensions,  but 
in  two  mechanically  similar  systems  we  have  three  other  ratios, 
viz.  that  of  the  masses  of  the  particles,  that  of  the  forces  which 
act  on  them,  and  that  of  the  times  at  which  the  systems  are  to  be 
compared.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  relation  just  established  hold 
between  these  four  ratios  of  similitude,  the  motion  of  the  two 
systems  will  be  similar. 

Suppose  then  the  two  systems  to  be  initially  geometrically 
similar,  and  that  the  masses  of  corresponding  particles  are  pro- 
portional each  to  each,  and  that  they  begin  to  move  in  parallel 
directions  with  like  motions  and  in  proportional  times,  then  they 
will  continue  to  move  with  like  motions  and  in  proportional  times 
provided  the  external  moving  forces  in  either  system  are  propor- 

,^    mass  X  linear  dimensions      ,,.         .,  i     i       i    -x- 

tional  to T-: — r« .    bince  the  resolved  velocities 

(time) 

diB 
of  any  particle  are  -^ ,  &c.,  it  is  clear  that  in  two  similar  systems 

the  velocities  of  corresponding  points  at  corresponding  times  are 
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,.       ,    .     linear  dimensions        ^r  t    •     x     xi^ 

proportional  to   -. .      If  we  eliminate   the  time 

time 

between  these  two  relations,  we  may  state,  briefly,  that  the  con- 
dition  of  similitude   between  two   systems  is  that  the  moving 

^  .  ,  x«       1  X     mass  X  (velocity)* 

forces  must  be  proportional  to  r- t- ^-"^-^  • 

^    ^  linear  dimensions 

360.  M.  Bertrand  remarks,  that  in  comparing  the  working  of 
a  model  with  that  of  a  large  machine,  we  must  take  care  that  all 
the  forces  bear  their  proper  ratios.  Supposing  the  model  to  be 
made  of  the  same  material  as  the  machine,  the  weights  of  the 
several  parts  will  vary  -as  their  masses,  and  therefore  as  the 
cubes  of  the  linear  dimensions.  Hence  we  infer  that  the  velocity 
of  working  the  model  must  be  made  to  be  proportional  to  the 
square  root  of  its  linear  dimensions.  The  times  ef  describing 
corresponding  arcs  will  also  be  in  tbe  same  ratio. 

If  there  be  any  forces  besides  gravity  which  act  on  the  model, 
these  must  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the  corresponding  forces  in  the 
machine,  if  the  model  is  to  be  similar  to  the  machine.  Hence  the 
impressed  forces  must  be  made  to  vary  as  the  cubes  of  the  linear 
dimensions.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  a  model  of  a  steam- 
engine,  the  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  piston  varies  as  the 
product  of  the  area  of  the  piston  into  the  elastic  force.  Hence, 
the  elastic  force  of  the  steam  used  must  be  proportional  to  the 
linear  dimensions  of  the  model 

Supposing  the  impressed  forces  in  the  two  systems  to  have, 
each  to  each,  the  proper  ratio,  the  mutual  reactions  between  the 
parts  of  the  systems  will,  of  themselves,  assume  the  same  ratio.  For 
if,  by  giving  proper  displacements  according  to  the  principle  of 
Virtual  Velocities,  we  form  equations  of  motion  to  find  these  reac- 
tions, it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  will  be,  each  to  each,  in  the  same 
ratio  as  the  forces.  Since  sliding  friction  varies  as  the  normal 
pressure,  and  is  independent  of  the  areas  in  contact,  these  frictions 
will  bear  their  proper  ratio  in  the  model  and  machine.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  case  with  rolling  friction.  Recurring  to  Art.  150, 
we  see  that  the  rolling  friction  varies  inversely  as  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel,  and  will,  therefore,  bear  a  greater  ratio  to  the  other  forces 
in  the  model  than  in  the  machine.  If  the  resistance  of  the  air  be 
proportional  to  the  product  of  the  area  exposed  into  the  square  of 
the  velocity,  this  resistance  will  bear  the  proper  ratio  in  the 
model  and  the  machine. 

361.  As  an  example,  let  ns  apply  the  principle  to  the  case  of  a  rigid  body 
oscillating  about  a  fixed  axis  under  the  action  of  gravity.  That  the  motions  of  two 
pendnlnms  may  be  similar  they  must  describe  eqnal  angles,  corresponding  times 
are  therefore  proportional  to  their  times  of  oscillation.  Since  the  forces  vaiy  as  the 
mass  into  gravity,  we  see  that  when  a  pendulum  oscillates  through  a  given  angle, 
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the  square  of  the  time  of  oscillation  must  yary  as  the  ratio  of  the  linear  dimensions 
to  gra-rity. 

As  a  second  example  consider  the  case  of  a  particle  describing  an  orbit  ronnd 
the  centre  of  attraction  whose  force  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  inyerse  square 
of  the  distance  into  some  constant  /c.  The  principle  at  once  shows  that  the  square 
of  the  periodic  time  must  vary  as  the  cube  of  tiie  distance  directly  and  m  fiin- 
Tersely.    This  is  Kepler's  third  law. 

862.  In  the  twenty-ninth  volume  of  the  Annates  de  Cfkimie  (Paris,  1825)  Savart 
describes  numerous  experiments  which  he  made  on  the  notes  sounded  by  similar 
vessels  centaining  air.  He  says  that  if  we  construct  cubical  boxes  and  set  the  air 
in  motion  as  is  ordinarily  done  in  organ  pipes  we  find  that  the  number  of  vibrations 
in  a  given  time  is  proportional  to  the  reciprocals  of  the  linear  dimensions  of  the 
masses  of  air.  This  law  was  verified  between  extreme  limits,  and  its  truth  tested 
with  a  great  many  notes.  He  says  he  frequently  used  the  law  during  his  researches, 
and  never  once  found  it  led  him  wrong.  This  result  having  been  obtained  for 
cubes,  it  was  natural  to  examine  if  the  same  law  held  for  prismatic  tubes  on 
square  bases.    After  a  great  many  experiments  he  found  the  same  law  to  be  true. 

He  then  tested  the  law  with  conical  pipes  in  which  the  opening  was  always 
of  the  same  solid  angle,  then  with  cylindrical  pipes,  then  with  pipes  whose 
bases  were  equilateral  triangles.  These  he  made  to  sound  in  different  ways,  put- 
ting the  mouth-piece  for  instance  at  different  points  of  the  length  of  the  tube.  In 
all  cases  the  same  law  was  found  to  hold,  for  tubes  whose  diameters  were  veiy 
small  compared  with  their  lengths  as  well  as  for  those  whose  diameters  were  very 
great.  This  law  he  again  found  applicable  to  masses  of  air  set  in  motion  by  communi- 
cation from  other  vibrating  bodies.  Hence  he  infers  this  general  law  which  he 
enunciates  as  an  experimental  fact. 

"When  masses  of  air  are  contained  in  two  similar  vessels,  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions in  a  given  time  [i.  e.  the  pitch  of  the  note  sounded]  is  proportional  inversely 
to  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  vessel. 

This  theorem  of  Savart's  follows  at  once  from  the  principle  of  Similarity.  Divide 
the  similar  vessels  into  corresponding  elements,  then  the  motion  of  these  elements 

win  be  similar  each  to  each  if  the  forces  vary  as  rr, — k * .    But  by  Mar- 

(tmie)* 

riotte's  law  the  force  between  two  elements  varies  as  the  product  of  the  area  of 

contact  into  the  density.     Hence  the  times  ^  oscillation  of  corresponding  particles 

of  air  must  vary  as  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  vesseL 

868.  The  first  person  who  gave  a  theoretical  explanation  of  Savart's  law  was 
Cauchy,  who  showed,  in  a  Memoire  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1829, 
that  it  followed  from  the  linearity  of  the  equations  of  motion.  He  refers  to  the 
general  equations  of  motion  of  an  elastic  body  whose  particles  are  but  slightly  dis- 
placed  even  though  the  elasticity  is  different  in  different  directions.  These  equa- 
tions which  serve  to  determine  the  displacements  (^,  i;,  ^  of  a  particle  in  terms  of 
the  time  t  and  the  co-ordinates  (sc,  y,  z)  are  of  two  kinds.  One  applies  to  all  points 
of  the  interior  of  the  elastic  body  and  the  other  to  all  points  on  its  surface.  These 
are  to  be  found  in  all  treatises  on  elasticity.  An  inspection  of  these  eqxustions 
shows  that  they  will  continue  to  exist  if  we  replace  {,  rj,  ^,  as,  y,  s,  t  by  ir^,  kij,  jr^,  jce, 
Ky,  xs,  Kt,  where  k  is  any  constant  provided  we  alter  the  accelerating  forces  in  the 
ratio  X  to  1.     Hence  if  these  accelerating  forces  are  zero,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
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inerease  the  dimensionB  of  the  elastic  body  and  the  initial  values  of  the  displace- 
ments in  the  ratio  1  to  x,  in  order  that  the  general  yalnes  of  ^,  17,  j*  and  the  dnra- 
tions  of  the  vibrations  should  vary  in  the  same  ratio.  Hence  we  deduce  Gauchy's 
extension  of  Savart's  law,  viz.  if  we  measure  the  pitch  of  the  note  given  by  a  body, 
by  a  plate  or  an  elastic  rod,  by  the  number  of  vibrations  produced  in  a  unit  of  time ; 
the  pitch  wiU  vary  inversely  as  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  body,  plate  or  rod,  sup- 
posing all  its  dimensions  altered  in  a  given  ratio. 

364  These  results  may  be  also  deduced  from  the  theory  of 
dimensions.     Following  the  notation  of  Art.  318,  a  force  JF  is 

measured  by  m  --^ .     We  may  then  state  the  general  principle, 

that  all  dynamical  equations  must  be  such  that  the  dimensions  of 

terms  added  together  are  the  same  in  space,  time  and  mass,  the 

J.         .         J, J,        -L-xi       j.1.    mass. space 
dimensions  of  force  being  taken  to  be  — j-. — —^ — . 

®  (time)" 

Let  us  apply  this  to  the  case  of  a  single  pendulum  of  length  I, 
oscillating  through  a  given  angle  a,  under  the  action  of  gravity. 
Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  particle,  F  the  moving  force  of  gravity, 
then  the  time  r  of  oscillation  can  be  a  function  only  of  F,  I,  m 
and  a.  Let  this  function  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  powers  of 
F,  I  aad  m.     Thus 

r^'ZAF^fmr, 

where  A  being  a  function  of  a  only  is  a  number.  Since  t  is  of  no 
dimension  in  space,  we  have  ^  n-  gr  =  0.  Also  t  is  of  one  dimen- 
sion in  time ;  .'.  —  2p  =  1.  Finally  t  is  of  no  dimensions  in  mass; 
.'.  jp  +  r  =  0.  Hence  p  =  —  i,  J  =  '"  =  i,  and  since  p,  q^  r  have 
each  only  one  value,  there  is  but  one  term  in  the  series.     We 

infer  that  in  any  simple  pendulum  t  =  -4  a/ -^  where  A  is  an 
undetermined  number. 

865.  Ex.  1.  A  particle  moves  from  rest  towards  a  centre  of  force  whose  attrac- 
tion varies  as  the  distance'  in  a  medium  resisting  as  the  velocity,  show  by  the 
theory  of  dimensions  that  the  time  of  reaching  the  centre  of  force  is  independent  of 
the  initial  position  of  the  particle. 

Kz.  2.  A  particle  moves  from  rest  in  vacuo  towards  a  centre  of  force  whose 
attraction  varies  inversely  as  the  n^  power  of  the  distance,  show  that  the  time  of 

w  + 1 
reaching  the  centre  of  force  varies  as  the  — n— ^  power  of  the  initial  distance  of  the 

particle. 
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Lagrange^s  Equations. 

366.  Our  object  in  this  section  is  to  form  the  general  equation 
of  motion  of  a  dynamical  system  freed  from  all  the  unknown 
reactions  and  expressed,  as  far  as  is  possible,  in  terms  of  any  kind 
of  co-ordinates  which  may  be  convenient  in  the  problem  under 
consideration. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  reactions  we  shall  use  the  principle 
of  Virtual  Velocities.  This  principle  has  already  been  applied  to 
obtain  the  equation  of  Vis  Viva  by  giving  the  system  that  par- 
ticular displacement  which  it  would  have  taken  if  it  had  been  left 
to  itself.  But  since  every  dynamical  problem  can,  by  D'Alembert's 
principle,  be  reduced  to  one  in  statics,  it  is  clear  that  by  giving 
the  system  proper  displacements,  we  must  be  able  to  d^uce,  as 
in  Art.  338,  not  Vis  Viva  only,  but  all  the  equations  of  motion. 


367.     Let  {xy  y,  z)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  particle  m  of  the  j 

system  referred  to  any  fixed  rectangular  axes.     These  are  not  < 

independent  of  each  other,  being  connected  by  the  geometrical 
relations  of  the  system,  fiut  they  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
a  certain  number  of  independent  variables  whose  values  will  de-  •  ] 
*  termine  the  position  of  the  system  at  any  time.  Extending  the 
definition  given  in  Art.  73,  we  shall  call  these  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  system.  Let  these  be  called  5,  ^,  -^j  &c.  Then  x,  y,  z,  &c. 
are  functions  of  0,  <f>^  &c.     Let 

«=/(t  0,  ^,  &c.) (1), 

with  similar  equations  for  t/  and  z.    It  should  be  noticed  that  these 

equations  are  not  to   contain   -i-,   -^,   &c.     The   independent 

variables  in  terms  of  which  the  motion  is  to  be  found  may  be  any 
we  please,  with  this  restriction,  that  the  co-ordinates  of  every 
particle  of  the  body  could,  if  required,  be  expressed  in  terms  of 
them  by  means  of  equations  which  do  not  contain  any  differ- 
ential coefficients  with  regard  to  the  time. 

The  number  of  independent  co-ordinates  to  which  the  position 
of  a  system  is  reduced  by  its  geometrical  relations,  is  sometimes 
spoken  of.  as  the  number  of  the  degrees  of  freedom  of  that  body. 
Sometimes  it  is  referred  to  as  being  the  nwmber  of  independent 
motions  which  the  system  admits  of. 

In  the  following  investigations  total  differential  coefficients 

n*ji»  it.  ST. 

with  regard  to  t  will  be  denoted  by  accents.  Thus  -^  and  -^^ 
will  be  written  x'  and  x\ 
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If  2T  be  the  vis  viva  of  the  system,  we  have 

2r=2m(a:'*+y'«  +  0- (2); 

we  also  have,  since  the  geometrical  equations  do  not  contain 

with  similar  equations  for  y'  and  z\    In  these  the  differential  co- 

efficients  3r  >  ^  >  &c*  ^^  ^  partial.    Substituting  these  in  the 
expression  for  27^,  we  find 

2r=  F{},  0,  if>,  &c.  e\  <l>\  &c.). 

When  the  system  of  bodies  is  given,  the  form  of  F  will  be 
tnown.  It  will  appear  presently  that  it  is  only  through  the  form 
of  F  that  the  effective  forces  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  bodies 
considered ;  so  that  two  dynamical  systems  which  have  the  same 
i^are  dynamically  equivalent. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  no  powers  of  ff,  ^',  &c.  above  the 
second  etiter  into  this  function,  and  when  the  geometrical  equa- 
tions do  not  contain  the  time  explicitly,  it  is  a  homogeneous 
function  of  ff,  d>\  &c.  of  the  second  order. 

368.  To  find  the  virtual  moments  of  the  momenta  of  a  aystem^ 
and  also  of  the  effective  forces  corresponding  to  a  displacement  pro^ 
dvAied  hy  varying  one  co-ordinate  only. 

Let  this  coordinate  be  0y  and  let  us  follow  the  notation  al- 
ready explained.  Let  all  differential  coefficients  be  partial,  unless 
it  be  otherwise  stated,  excepting  those  denoted  by  accents.  Since 
a?',  y,  «'  are  the  components  of  the  velocity,  the  virtual  moment  of 
the  momenta  will  be  2m  (xSx+y'Sy-]-  zSz),  where  Sx,  8y,  Sz  are 
the  small  changes  produced  in  the  co-ordmates  of  the  particle  m 
by  a  variation  B0  of  0.    This  is  the  same  as 


^(^l+^'§+^S)«'- 


If  27  be  the  vis  viva  given  by  (2)  of  the  last  article 

dT     ^     (  ,dx      .    \ 
5^  =  2m^aj^  +  &aj. 

But  differentiating  (3)  partially  with  regard  to  ff,  we  see 
don      doR       - 
that   jS?  =  jS  •    Hence  the  virtual  moment  of  the  momenta  is 

equal  to  ^  8ft 

R.  D.  19 
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The  virtual  moment  of  the  effective  forces  will  be 

This  may  be  written  in  the  form 

|2m(x'g  +  &c.)-2m(x'|g  +  &c). 

where  the  -7-  represents  a  total  differential  coefficient  with  regard 
to  t.  We  have  already  proved  that  the  first  of  these  terms  is 
IfWff'  It  remains  to  express  the  second  term  alsotas  a  differ- 
ential coefficient  of  T.  Differentiating  the '  expression  for  2T 
partially  with  regard  to  0 

dT     ^     (  ,dx'.    \ 
^=2m(^a:^+&c.j. 

But  differentiating  the  expression  for  x'  with  regard  to  6 

dx  ^  cPx      d^x  fg       dfx    tt  tiu 
*     ~d0'"deJt^d0^     ^Wd^"^  ^     • 

and  this  is  the  same  ^  ;j:  ^  •  Hence  the  second  term  may  be 
written  -na  1  and  the  virtual  moment*  of  the  effective  forces  is 


"^^"^""^{i^-^}^' 


^  The  following  ezpUmation  wfll  malce  the  argument  dearer.  The  virtual 
moment  of  the  efiFeotiye  forces  ia  clearly  the  ratio  to  dt  of  the  dilferenoe  hetween 
the  yirtnal  moments  of  the  momenta  of  the  particles  of  the  system  at  the  times 
t-k-dt  and  t,  the  displacements  being  the  same  at  each  time.    The  yirtoal  moment 

dT  f  AT       d  dT      \ 

of  the  momenta  at  the  time  t  is  first  shown  to  be  -rr;  h$.  Hence  (  ^  +  ^^  ^^  )  ^^ 

is  the  yirtnal  moment  of  the  momenta  at  the  time  t-^dt  corresponding  to  a  dis- 
placement le  consistent  with  the  positions  of  the  particles  at  that  time.  To 
make  the  displacements  the  same,  we  mnst  subtract  from  this  the  Yirtnal  moment 

of  the  momenta  for  a  displacement  which  is  the  difference  between  the  two  displaoe- 

dx 
ments  at  the  times  t  and  t-k-dt.    Since  ftB= -=3  8^,  this  difference  for  an  abscissa  is 

^  ( ^  J c2«  W.    We  therefore  subtract  on  the  whole ^^W 2t\dd)^^'^^\^* ^^^ 

dT 

this  is  shown  to  be  ^-di  Z9, 

de 
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369.  To  deduce  the  general  eqiuxUona  of  motion  referred  to  any 
co-ordinates. 

Let  U  be  the  force-function,  then  Z7  is  a  function  of  0,  ^,  &c. 
and  t  The  virtual  moment  of  the  impressed  forces  corresponding  to 

a  displacement  produced  by  varying  0  only  is  'js-^0»    But  by 

D'Alembert's  principle   this  must  be  the  same  as   the  virtual 
moment  of  the  eflfective  forces.     Hence 

ddT_dT_d_U 
dtdef     d0'^  d0' 

'  «•    •!    1         V        d  dT     dT     dTJ 
Similarly  we  have  —  -m  —  tt  =  -ft  » 
^  at  dfp      d<l>     d<f> 

&c.  =  &c. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  if  V  be  the  potential  energy  we 
must  write  -*  V  for  U,    We  then  have 

£dT_dT    dV 
dtdff     d0'^  d0^   ' 

with  similar  equations  for  ^,  -^j  &c. 

In  using  these  equations,  it  should  be  remembered  that  all  the 
differential  coefficients  are  partial  except  that  with  regard  to  t 

These  are  CAlled  Lagrange's  general  equations  of  motion^  Lagrange  only  con- 
siders the  case  in  which  the  geometrical  equations  do  not  contain  the  time  ex- 
plicitly) but  it  has  heen  shown  by  Tieille,  in  LiotivilU^s  cfottmoZ,  1849,  that  the 
equations  are  still  tme  when  this  restriction  is  remoyed.  tn  the  proof  given  above 
we  have  included  Yieille's  extension,  and  adopted  in  part  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  mode 
of  proof,  PkiL  Trani,y  1834.  It  differs  from  Lagrange^s  in  these  respects ;  firstly,  he 
makes  the  arbitrary  displacement  such  that  only  one  co-ordinate  varies  at  a  time, 
and  secondly,  he  operates  directly  on  T  instead  of  Znue^. 

370.  To  deduce  the  general  equations  of  motion  for  Im- 
pulsive forces^ 

Let  SUj  be  the  virtual  moment  of  the  impulsive  forces  pro- 
duced by  any  displacement  of  the  system.  Then  from  the  geo- 
metry of  the  system,  we  can  express  hU^  in  the  form 

The  virtual  moment  of  the  momenta  imparted  to  the  par- 
ticles of  the  system  is 

where  (a-/,  y/,  z^,  (a/,  y,',  «/)  are  the  values  of  («',  y',  z')  just 
before  and  just  after  the  action  of  the  impulsive  forces. 

19—2 
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Let  0^,  4>^,  &c.  fl/,  ^/,  &c.  be  the  values  of  ff,  <f>,  &c.  just 
before  and  just  after  the  impulse,  and  let  T^,  T^  be  the  values 
of    T  when  these  are  substituted   for   ff,  (f>\  &c.     Then  as  in 

The  Lagrangian  equations  of  impulses  may  therefore  be  written 

with  similar  equations  for  ^>  and  -^y  &c. 

371.  If  we  compare  this  equation  with  the  general  principle 
of  Art.  295^  viz.  that  the  momenta  of  the  particles  just  after  an 
impulse  compounded  with  the  reversed  momenta  just  before  are 
equivalent  to  the  impulse,  we  see  that  it  will  be  convenient  to 

call  -^  the  component  of  the  momenta  with  regard  to  ^,  a  name 

only  slightly  altered  from  that  suggested  in  Thomson  and  Tait's 
Natural  Philosophy.     More  briefly  we  may  say  that  the  d-com- 

ponent  of  the  momentum   is  -r^.    In  the  same  way  we  may 
define  the  ^  component  of  the  effective  forces  to  be  j-  -^  """jS  • 

872.  These  eqnatio&s  for  ixupnlsiTe  forces  are  not  given  by  Lagrange.  They 
seem  to  have  been  Jftrst  deduced  by  Prof.  Niven  from  the  Lagrangian  equation 

JdT     AT_dU 
didGf'  de"  d9' 

We  may  regard  an  impulse  as  the  limit  of  a  very  large  force  acting  for  a  Tery 
short  time.  Let  to,  t^  be  the  times  at  which  the  force  begins  and  ceases  to  act.  Let 
ns  integrate  this  equation  between  the  limits  i=t^iot=^t^.   The  integral  of  the  first 

■^r,  I  ^  which  is  the  difference  between  the  initial  and  final  values  of  -j^^^ 

dffAu  ^^ 

dT 
The  integral  of  the  second  term  is  zero.    For  ^  is  ft  function  of  6^  ^  &c.  ^,  4/,  <fto. 

which  though  variable  remains  finite  during  the  time  ^  -  ^q*    If  >1  be  its  greatest 
value  during  thia  time,  then  the  integral  is  less  than  A{i^- i^)  which  ultimately 

vanishes.    Hence  the  Lagrangian  equation  becomes     jp  P  =  -jk  •     Bee  a  paper 
in  the  Mathematical  Messenger  for  May,  1867. 

873.  Other  expressions  for  the  virtual  moments  of  the  momenta  and  of  the 
effective  forces  may  be  found  when  T  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  angular  velocities 
of  the  bodies  of  the  system  instead  of  the  co-ordinates.  Thus  taking  any  one  body, 
if  {Xy  y,  z)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  Wx,  <a^  w^  the  angular  velocities 
about  rectangular  axes  meeting  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  M  its  mass,  A^  S,  (7,  &o, 
its  moments  and  products  of  inertia,  v  the  velocity  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  then  by 
Art.  848, 

2  r=  Mv^  +  il  wx'  +  -S<ir'  +  Ou,^  -  2  Z)»y«,  -  2Sia,(a^  -  2Fio^u^, 
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The  virtnal  moment  of  the  momenta  will  then  he  hy  Ex.  8.  of  Art.  849 

and  hy  Ex.  4  the  yirtnal  moment  o|  the  efFectiye  forees  will  he  if  the  directions  of 
the  axes  eae  fixed  in  space 

A  dT\       ^        d  dT  ^^     ^ 

where  &r»  Sy,  9z  are  the  linear  displacements  of  the  centre  of  grayity  and  M^  5^,  Srff 
the  angular  displacements  of  the  hody  ahont  the  axes  of  <a^  Wp,  u^  If  the  axes  he 
moving  we  haye  merely  to  snhstitate  for  the  coefiloients  of  ^  &c.  the  corresponding 
expressions  given  in  the  example  jnst  referred  to* 

874,  Before  proceeding  to  discuss  some  properties  of  Lagrange's  equations,  let 
ns  illustrate  their  use  by  the  following  problems. 

A  body,  two  of  whoee  principal  momente  at  the  centre  of  gravity  are  equal,  turne 
about  a  fixed  point  O  situated  in  the  axii  of  unequal  moment  under  the  a4:tion  of 
gravity.  To  determine  the  conditions  that  there  may  he  a  simple  eqtUvalent 
pendulum, 

Ikf.  If  a  body  be  suspended  from  a  fixed  point  0  under  the  action  of  gravity, 
and  if  the  angular  motion  of  the  straight  line  joining  0  to  the  centre  of  gravity  be 
the  same  as  that  of  a  string  of  length  I  to  the  extremity  ol  which  a  heavy  particle  is 
attached,  then  I  is  called  the  length  of  the  simple  equivalent  pendulum.  This  is  cm 
extension  of  the  definition  in  Art  92. 

Let  QC  be  the  axis  of  unequal  moment,  A,  A,  C  the  principal  moments  at  the 
filled  point,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  notation  be  the  same  as  in  Art.  849,  Ex.  1.  Then 

2T=  A  (B'^+sm^  $}//*)  •^C{i»'+f  HOB  0)\ 

TJ^  Mgh  cos  tf + constant, 

where  A  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the  fiiLcd  point,  and  gravity  is 
supposed  to  act  in  the  positive  direction  of  the  axis  of  z,  Lagrange's  equations  will 
be  found  to  become 

d 

2  (Ae')'-A  sin 0cos^^+  Chj,'  (^'  +  ^'cos ^)  sin 9=  - if^^sin^, 

|^{^(^  +  f'oofl^costf+^Bin«^^=0. 

Xntcgrating  the  second  of  Lagrange's  equations  we  have 

^'  +  ^cos^=:n, 

> 

where  n  is  some  constant  expressing  the  angular  velocity  about  the  axis  of  unequal 
moment.    Integrating  the  third  we  have 

d}b 
Cncos^+il  8in*^-^  =  «, 

where  a  is  another  constant  expressing  the  moment  of  the  momentum  about  the 
vertical  through  0, 
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Thiere  is  an  eiror^  Bometimes  made  in  using  Lagnuige's  eqnationfl,  whieh  W8 
Bhotdd  here  guard  against.  If  oi,  be  the  angular  yelooity  aboat  0C7,  we  know  by 
Euler's  equations,  Art.  230,  that  u^  is  oonstant.  If  n  be  this  oonstant,  the  Vis  Viva 
of  the  body  might  have  been  oorreotly  written  in  the  form 

But  if  this  yalne  of  T  be  substituted  in  LagrangeHi  equations,  we  should  obtain 
results  altogether  erroneous.  The  reason  is,  that,  in  Lagrange's  equations,  all  the 
differential  ooeffioients  except  those  with  regard  to  t  are  partiaL  Though  ta^  is 
oonstant,  and  therefore  its  total  difliarential  coeffioient  with  regard  to  t  is  zero,  yet 
its  partial  differential  ooeffioients  with  regard  to  0,  ^,  &o.  are  not  zero.  In  writing 
down  the  yalue  of  T,  preparatory  to  using  it  in  LagrangeVi  equation,  no  properties 
of  the  motion  are  to  be  assumed  trhioh  involye  diffiarential  ooeffioients  of  the  co- 
ordinates as  indicated  in  Art.  S67.  But  we  must  introduce  into  the  expression  any 
geometrical  relations  which  exist  between  the  oo-or^inates  and  which  therefore  re- 
duce the  number  of  independent  variables. 

Instead  of  the  first  equation,  we  may  use  the  equation  of  vis  viva,  whjch  fi^vea 

To  determine  the  arbitrary  constants  a  and  p  we  must  have  recourse  to  the 
initial  values  of  0  and  V^    Let  e^  ^o*  ^t  ^  be  Ihe  initial  values  ^^**j^» 

^,  then  the  above  equation,  become 
dt      A  "  dt      A 


(1). 


-"(IE)'*®'-^".(t)'*(t')'-=^'»"-« 

These  equations,  when  solved,  give  9  and  ^  in  terms  of  I,  and  thus  determine 
the  motion  of  the  line  OG.  The  corresponding  equations  for  the  motion  of  the 
simple  equivalent  pendulum  QL  are  found  Igr  makii^  C=^0,  JaiJIfJ*  andAaj^ 
where  I  is  the  length  of  the  pendulum.    This  gives 

Bin«^^=Bin»^o^t 

•^••(S)'-(S)'-"«.(f)'*(t)'*''?<~"-«' "' 

In  order  that  the  motions  of  the  two  lines  OG  and  OL  may  be  the  same,  the  two 
equations  (1)  and  (2)  must  be  the  same.  This  will  be  the  case  if  either  Cn=0,  or 
0=^0*  ^  ^0  fint  oase,  we  must  have  n=0,  or  C=0,  so  that  the  body  must  either 
have  no  rotation  about  OG,  or  else  the  body  must  be  a  rod«    In  the  second  case,  we 

must  have  throughout  the  motion  B  and  -^  constant,  so  that  the  body  must 

at 

be  moving  in  steady  motion  making  a  constant  angle  with  the  verticaL    In 

A 
either  case,  the  two  sets  of  equations  are  identical  if  {=^71  .     This  is  the  same 

fonnula  which  was  obtained  in  Art.  92. 
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875.    Ex.  1.    Show  haw  to  deduce  Evler^i  equcUiom,  Art,  260,  from  Lagrange^ 
equations. 

Taking  as  axes  of  reference  the  principal  axes  at  the  fixed  point, 

2r«  il  V + Btat*  +  (7«,». 

We  cannot  take  (w|,  u^ta^M  the  independent  Yariablee  beoanse  theeo-oidinates  of 
every  particle  of  the  body  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  them  without  introdnoing 
differential  coefficients  into  the  geometrical  equations.  Let  us  therefore  express 
»!,  cd^  (n^  in  terms  ol  $,  ^,  f .   %  Art.  285«  we  have* 

<i^=^sin0  -  ^sin  9cos  0 


<i^  =  crsin9-yr  Bmvcos9   \ 


As  it  will  he  only  necessaiy  to  establish  one  of  Enler's  equations,  the  others  follow* 
log  by  symmetry,  we  need  only  nse  that  one  of  Lagrange's  equations  which  gives 
the  simplest  result.  Since  4>'  does  not  enter  into  the  eqpre^siona  for  i^  «f,  it  will 
be  most  oonvenient  to  use  the  equation 

ddtr     dT^dU^ 
dtdi^*"  dfp     d4>' 

be  seen  by  differentiating  the  expressions  for  v,^,  w^  Also  by  Art.  826,  if  i^T  be 
the  moment  of  the  forods  abodl  the  axis  olCf  -xr  ^^» 

(Up 

Bvbstitating  we  have 

which  is  Enter's  equation. 

Kx.  2.    A  body  turns  about  a  fixed  point  and  its  vis  viva  is  given  hy 
2r=  ^  b^* + ^wi* + Cfiik' -  2i>fiiaw,  -  2^(0^  -  2iViW». 

Show  that  if  the  axes  are  fixed  in  the  body,  Euler's*  equatiottB  of  iiioti<»  may  be 

generalized  into 

ddT     dT        dT 

with  two  similar  equations.    This  result  is  given  by  Lagrange. 

876.    Ex.    Dedittce  tko  eqfBuOkm  of  Via  ViPafrom  Lagrange^s  eqtuOUms, 

If  the  geometrical  equatione  do  not  contain  the  time  explicitly,  Tib  a  homo- 

dT       dT 
geneous  fonetion  of  0^,  0',  <&o.  of  the  seoond  degree,   Hciicft2Tsi^^  +  ^0'-f'... 

Differentiating  this  totally,  we  have  2  ^^  ff  ^^  {^\  +  5^  ^' + *^-» 

where  the  &c.  implies  similar  expressions  for  0,  ^,  Ac  If  we  flow  substitute  on 
the  right-hand  side  from  Lagrange's  equations,  we  have 
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AT     SJT        dT 
But  Binco  r is  a  function  of  $,  ^,  0,  0', &c.,  j-  =  -yg^+^^+^-t 

subtracting  this  from  the  last  expression  we  have 

dt      d$        d<p 
Integrating,  we  ha^e  the  equation  of  Vis  Viva 

where  A  is  an  arbitraiy  constant,  sometimiee  oaUed  the  oonatant  of  Vis  Viva. 

877.    Ex.    As  an  illustration  of  the  application  of  Lagrange^s  equations  to 
impulsiTe  forces,  let  us  consider  the  example  already  dlsiiussed  in  Art.  154. 

Let  X  be.  the  altitude  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  rhombus  at  any  time,  then  « 
and  a  may  be  taken  as  the  independent  variables. 

We  havQ 

Let  P  be  the  impulsive  action  between  the  rhombus  and  the  plane,  then  the 
virtual  moment  of  the  impulsive  forces  is 

d  i7=  P^  («  -  2a  cos  a) = P&9  +  2a  sin  a  PSa, 
The  Lagrangian  equations  are  therefore 

4(fc«+«»){ai'-«oT-2aPBinar 

Now  the  initial  and  final  values  of  x'  are  x^'—^V,  «i'=s  *  2a  sin  af« ;  those  0f  a' 
are  ci«'=0,  a}'=w.   Hence  eliminating  P  we  have 

,    8  F      sin  a 


2  a  l  +  3sin*a' 
the  same  result  as  before. 

378.  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton  has  put  the  general  equations  of 
Lagrange  into  another  form,  which  is  found  to  he  more  con- 
venient for  the  investigation  of  the  general  properties  of  a  dyna- 
mical system.  This  transformation  may  be  made  to  depend  on 
the  following  lemma. 

Let  T,  be  a  function  of  0,  <f>,  &c.,  0\  <f>,  &c.,  such  that  there 
are  no  powers  of  the  accented  letters  above  the  second.     Let 

jrp  jm 

T3r  =  w,  ^  =  ^>  ^<5*>  ^^  ^>  4^'>  &^'  ''^^y  be  found  in  terms  of 

0;  <f>,  &c.  and  u,  v,  &c.  from  these  equations  of  the  first  order. 
Let 

2;  =  -T,  +  tt^  +  vf +  &C., 

and  let  T^  be  expressed  in  terms  of  0,  <f>,  &c.,  u,  v,  &c.  only, 

0',  <f/,  &c.  being  eliminated.     Then  -~  =  —  -j^ ,    --=  "  =  ^,  y^th 

<W  au      au 

similar  eqyio^nsfor  ^,  '^,  &c. 
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To  prove  this  let  us  take  the  total  differential  of  7^,  we  have 

By  the  conditions  of  the  lemma,  the  quantity  in  brackets  vanishes, 

and  therefore  -y^  =  — y^ ,    j—*  =  0\ 

dd  dd      du 

It  should  be  noticed  that  if  JT^  be  a  homogeneous  quadratic 
function  of  {ff,  <f>,  &c.)  then  uff  -{-Vip'  -h  &c.  =  2T^,  and  therefore 
r,=  Tj,  but  differently  expressed,  T^  being  a  function  of  ff,  (f>, 
&o.  and  0^  (f>,  &c.,  T^  a  fimction  of  u,  v,  &c.  and  0,  <f>,  &c.  In 
this  case  T,  is  a  homogeneous  quadratio  function  of  u,  v,  &c. 

As  this  process  of  eliminating  ff,  (f),  &c.  and  introducing 
V,  V,  &c.  will  have  to  be  frequently  performed,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  have  a  name  for  the  result.  We  shall  call  T,  the 
reciprocal  functian  of  3\,  because  2\  may  be  derived  from  T,  by  a 
nearly  similar  process. 

If  r,  be  the  vis  viva  of  a  dynamical  system,  this  process  is 
equivalent  to  changing  from  the  component  velocities  to  the  com* 
ponent  momenta  and  conversely. 

S79.  Ex.  If  {0^,  ^\  ^),  («,  V,  w)  be  regarded  as  the  Cartedaa  co-ordinate8  of 
two  points  and  T^  be  a  bomogeneons  qnadratio  function  of  {$',  4>',  ^,  then  7j=A  is 
tbe  equation  to  a  qoadrio.    Prove  that  its  polar  reciprocal,  with  regard  to  a  sphere 

whose  radius  is  /Jh,  may  be  found  by  eliminating  (^,  0',  ^  by  means  of  the  equa- 

dT  dT  dT 

tions-^=ii,  -T~f—^>  2^^^'    Hence  show  geometrically  that,  if  2*,ssA  be  the 

reciprocal  quadiic, -^'rr:^,   "^^^'^  ^'"*'' 

380.  To  eaypresa  the  Lagrangian  equatiana  in  the  JB^amiltonian 
form. 

If  a  system  be  acted  on  by  any  impulses^  the  Lagrangiau 

equations  of  motion  may  be  written  in  the  typical  form  i^'j  =*-P, 

where  the  bracket  implies  that  0^  —  0^,  ^/  —  A>',  &c.  are  to  be 
written  for  ^,  ^',  &a  after  differentiation,  using  the  same  notation 
as  before.      Let  H  be  the  reciprocal  function  of  T.    Then  these 

equations  take  the  typical  form  0^  —  0^'=  ( T~  ) » ^^®^  ^^^  bracket 

on  the  right-hand  side  implies  that  (P,  Q,  &c.)  are  to  be  written 
for  (tt,  V,  &c.)  after  differentiation. 
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381.  If  a  system  be  acted  on  by  any  finite  forces,  tbe  La- 
grangian  equations  of  motion  may  be  written  in  the  typical  form 

d  dZi     dL  ^  ^ 

Tt  WIB^  ' 

wbere  L  =  7+  U,  so  that  L  is  the  difference  between  the  kinetic 
and  potential  energies.  Since  U  does  not  contain  (^,  ^\  &c,)  the 
equations  of  transformation  may  be  written  in  the  form 

_dL_dT  _dL_dT    . 

^'W  d&'     ^"5f  "d^"*^- 

Also  Lagrange's  equations  may  be  written  in  the  form 

,      dL  ,     dL    p 

Let  H  be  the  reciprocal  function  of  L,  then  theae  equationa 
change  into 

/ii     dH  .,     dS   o 

,     dH         -,     dH   0 

which  are  called  the  Hamiltonian  equations. 

When  the  geometrical  equations  do  not  contain  the  time  ex- 
plicitly, 7  is  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  {ff^  ^\  &c.),  and 
therefore 

tt^  +  v<^' +  &c.  =  27. 

Hence  iT=  -  Z  +  t*tf'  +  »^'  +  &o.  «  T-  U. 

Thus  H  is  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies,  and 
is  therefore  the  whole  energy  of  the  system. 

882.  Ex.    To  dedaoe  the  equation  of  Vis  Viva  ftom  tiie  Hamiltoniaii  eqiia- 
tions. 

Since  J?  is  a  function  of  [0^  0,  &o.),  (u,  v,  ^o.)  we  haye,  if  accents  denote  total 
differential  coefficients  with  zegard  to  the  time, 

--,    dH     dH^    dff  ,     .        dff 

80  that  the  total  differential  coefficient  of  S  with  regard  to  t  is  always  eqnal  to  the 
partial  differential  coefficient.  If  the  geometrical  equations  do  not  contain  the 
time  explicitly,  this  latter  yanishes  and  therefore  we  have  S^h,  where  A  is  a  con- 
stant. 

883.  Ex.  1.    To  dedaoe  Enler's  equations  of  motion  from  the  Hamiltonian 
equations. 
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Taking  the  same  notation  as  in  the  ooixespGndmg  propofiition  for  Ijagrange*B 
equations,  Art.  375,  we  have 

dT 

w=^= ( -  A(^  cos  0  +  J5wj|  Bin  0)  sin  O+Cu^  cos  0, 

To  express  T  in  terms  of  (u,  v,  to)  we  mnst  find  (w^,  co,,  c^).    We  have 

4c*i = tt  sin  0 + (r  008  tf  -  Iff) -r-~ , 
♦  '^     ^  '  Bin  d 

B  .     /         A       *  sin  A 

£v.  =  ttOO0  0-  (V  cos  9-^  W)  -r-~  . 

'  ^     ^  '  sin  0 

Also  Ji= ^  ( J  wj« + B«,« + CV)  -  ^• 

As  we  only  require  one  o|  Enler's  equations,  let  us  use  -j^  =  ^v't  -j-  ^^'• 

The  former  of  these  gives  At^-^+Bu^  1a  "  1^  "^  "  ^  '^' ' 

nduoh  is  the  same  as  ^OF, --^-^w,-^  -  TT  =» -- ^ -^y 

4  js      dip  <tt 

and  this  leads  at  once  to  the  third  Euler's  equation  in  Art,  230.  The  latter  of  the 
two  Hamiltoniau  equations  leads  to  one  of  the  geometrical  equations  of  Art.  235. 
Thus  the  six  Hamiltoniau  equations  are  equiiTalent  to  all  the  three  dynamical  and 
the  three  geometrical  Eulerian  equations, 

884  Ex.  1,  The  position  in  space  of  a  hody,  of  mass  M,  is  given  hy  (as,  y,  i)  the 
reotangnlar  co-ordioates  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  (^,  0,  r/t)  the  angular  co-ordi- 
nates of  its  principal  axes  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  as  used  in  Art.  235.  If  two  of  its 
principal  moments  are  equal  and  if  (^,  17,  j;  u,  v,  w)  be  the  (x,  y,  s,  Bt  0,  ^)  com- 
ponents of  the  momentum,  prove  that  the  Hamiltonian  function  H  is  given  1^ 

< 

^^^ W^  ^A^O'^     Aian*9     "-^^^ 

Ex.  2»    If  the  vis  viva  be  given  by  the  general  expression 

22\=iln^-«+2Jj,^V+ 

show  that  the  r^procal  function  of  Ti  may  be  written  in  the  form 


r,=  -A 


1 

2A 


0      u      V    • 
u    A^i  -4n  • 


where  A  is  the  discriminant  of  T^.  Thus  the  coefficients  of  u*,  v\  2ttt;,  Seo.  in  T^ 
are  the  minors,  after  division  by  A*  of  the  corresponding  terms  in  I\.  See  also 
Art.  28,  Ex.  3. 

885.  To  esqplain  how  Lagrange* b  equations  are  to  be  used  when  some  of  the  forces 
are  non-conservative. 

Lagrange's  equations  in  the  form  given  in  Art.  869  can  only  be  used  when  the 
forces  which  act  *on  the  system  have  a  force-function.  If  however  PS0  be  the 
virtual  moment  of  the  impressed  forces  obtained  by  varying  0  only,  Qj$^  the  vir- 
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tuol  moment  obtuned  by  varyiiig  ^  only  and  so  on,  it  is  dear  that  Lagrange's 
equations  may  be  written  in  the  typioal  ^orm^  ^  ,  ""dB^^' 

886.  It  will  often  be  oonyenient  to  separate  the  forces  whioh  act  on  the  system 
into  two  sets.  Firstly  those  whioh  are  oonservatiYe.  The  parts  of  P,  Q,  Sm,  dae  to 
these  forces  may  be  fonnd  by  differentiating  the  force-function  with  regard  to  9,  0, 
&e.  Secondly  those  which  are  non-consenratiYe,  snoh  as  friction^  some  kinds  of 
resistances,  &c.  The  parts  of  P,  Q,  Ac.  dae  to  these  must  be  found  by  the  usual 
methods  given  in  Statics  fox  writing  down  virtual  momenta. 

Though  these  non-consenratiye  forces  do  not  admit  of  a  force-function,  yet 
sometimes  their  virtual  moments  may  be  represented  by  a  differential  coefficient  of 
another  kind.  Thus  suppose  some  of  the  forces  acting  on  any  particle  of  a  body  to 
be  such  that  their  resolved  parts  parallel  to  three  rectangular  axes  fixed  in  space  are 
proportional  to  the  velocities  of  the  particle  in  those  directions.  The  virtual 
moment  of  these  forces  is 

2  (/ttiaJ'te + fi^Sy + fA^Sz), 

where  fii,  /i,,  ^  are  three  constants  which  are  negative  if  the  fbrces  are  resistances. 
For  example,  if  the  particles  be  moving  in  a  medium  whose  resistance  is  equal  to 
the  velocity  multiplied  by  a  constant  jr,  then  ^tj,  /«,,  /a,  are  each  equal  to  -  jc.    Pat 

by  Art.  868«    Hence 

In  this  case,  therefore,  if  ITbe  the  force-function  of  the  conservative  forces,  F  the 
function  just  defined,  BZB,  ^0,  Ac,  the  virtual  moments  of  the  remaining  forces, 
Lagrange's  equations  may  be  written 

d^dT     dT_dU     dP 
dtde'"  d0'  de  "^dd'"*"    ' 

with  similar  equations  for  0,  ^,  &c.  The  use  of  this  function  was  suggested  by 
Lord  Bayleigh  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  London  Mathematical  Sodety,  June,  1873. 
The  function  F  was  called  by  hun  the  DUHpation  Function, 

887.  Ex.  1.  If  any  two  partides  of  a  dynamical  system  act  and  react  on  eadi 
other  with  a  force  whose  resolved  parts  in  three  fixed  directions  at  right  angles  are 
proportional  to  the  relative  vdocities  of  the  particles  in  those  directions,  show  that 
these  may  be  included  in  the  dissipation  function  P,  If  F^  Fy,  F,  be  the  com* 
ponents  of  the  vdocities,  a<i^9  Mt^wt  H^»  ^®  components  of  the  force  of  repulsion, 

the  part  of  F  due  to  these  is  ^  ^  Oh^x' +A4^y' +A4  ^c')*  ^^  example  is  taken  from 

the  paper  just  referred  to. 

Ex.  2.  A  solid  body  moves  in  a  medium  whioh  acts  on  every  dement  of  the 
surface  with  a  resisting  force  partly  frictional  and  jMtrtly  normal  to  the  surface. 
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Eacb  of  these  when  referred  to  a  niut  of  area  is  equal  to  the  velooity  resolved  in  its 
own  direction  multiplied  by  the  same  constant  jc.  Show  that  these  resistances  may 
be  included  in  a  dissipation  function  F^ 

where  9  is  the  area;  A^  B,  Sec.  the  moments  and  products  of  inertia  of  the  surface 
of  the  body  and  (u,  v,  w)  the  resolved  velocities  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  0-. 

388.  To  explain  how  Lagrange^s  equations  can  he  used  in 
some  cases  when  the  geometrical  equations  contain  differential 
coefficients  with  regard  to  the  time. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  Art.  367,  that  the  independent 
yariables  0,  ^,  &c.  used  in  Lagrange's  ec^uations  must  be  so 
chosen  that  all  the  co-ordinates  of  the  bodies  in  the  system  can 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  them  -without  introducing  ff,  <f>,  &c. 
But  when  we  have  to  discuss  a  motion  like  that  of  a  body  rolling 
on  a  perfectly  rough  surface,  the  condition  that  the  relative 
velocity  of  the  points  in  contact  is  zero  may  sometimes  be  ex- 
pressed by  an  equation  which,  like  that  given  in  Art.  127,  may 
necessarily  involve  differential  coefficients  of  the  co-ordinates. 
In  some  cases  the  equation  expressing  this  condition  is  integrable. 
For  example;  when  a  sphere  rolls  on  a  rough  plane,  as  in 
Art.  133,  the  condition  is  a?'  — a^  =  0,  which  by  integration 
becomes  x—aO^b  where  b  is  some  constant.  In  such  cases  we 
may  use  the  condition  as  one  of  the  geometrical  relations  of  the 
motion,  thus  reducing  by  one  the  number  of  independent  vari- 
ables. 

But  when  the  conditions  cannot  easily  be  cleared  of  differ- 
ential coefficients,  it  will  be  often  convenient  to  introduce  the 
reactions  and  frictions  into  the  equations  among  the  non-con- 
servative forces  in  the  manner  explained  in  Art.  386.  Each 
reaction  will  have  an  accompanying  equation  of  condition,  and 
thus  we  shall  always  have  sufficient  equations  to  eliminate  the 
reactions  and  determine  the  co-ordinates  of  the  system. 

The  elimination  of  the  reactions  may  generally  be  most  easily 
effected  by  recurring  to  the  general  equation  of  Virtual  Velocities, 
and  giving  only  such  displacements  to  the  system  as  may  make 
the  vii*tual  moments  of  these  forces  disappear.  Suppose,  to  fix 
our  ideas,  a  body  is  rolling  on  a  perfectly  rough  surface.  Let 
0,  <t>,  &c.  be  the  six  co-ordinates  of  the  body,  then  by  Art.  127, 
there  will  be  three  equations  of  the  form 

L,  =  A,ff^B,4/+...^0   (1), 

the  other  two  being  derived  from  this  by  writing  2  and  3  for  the 
suffix.     These  three  equations  express  the  fact  that  the  resolved 
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velocities  in  three  directions  of  the  point  of  contact  are  zero.  The 
equation  of  virtual  velocities  may  be  written 

where  V  is  the  force-function  of  the  impressed  forces.  Since  the 
virtual  moments  of  the  reactions  at  the  point  of  contact  have  been 
omitted,  this  equation  is  not  true  for  all  variations  of  0,  <^,  &c., 
but  only  for  such  as  make  the  body  roll  on  the  rough  surface. 
But  the  geometrical  equations  L^,  L^,  L^  express  the  fact  that 
the  body  rolls  in  some  manner,  hence  h6,  S^,  &c.  are  connected 
by  three  equations  of  the  form 

^,8^  +  5,8^+...  =0 (3). 

If  we  use  the  method  of  indeterminate  multipliers*,  the  equa- 
tions of  virtual  velocities  will  be  transformed  in  the  usual  manner 
into 

£dT     dT_dU   ^dL,       dL        dL^  .  . 

dtdtr^dd^  dd'^^def'^^ls'    "" dff  ' ^  ^' 

with  similar  eouations  for  the  other  co-ordinates  ^,  '^,  &c.  These 
joined  to  the  three  equations  X.,  Z,,  i,  are  sufficient  to  determine 
the  co-ordinates  of  the  body  ana  X,  /i,  v. 

This  process  will  be  very  much  simplified,  if  we  prepare  the 
geometrical  equations  L^,  L^y  X,  by  elimination,  so  that  one  dif- 
ferential coefficient,  as  ffy  is  absent  from  all  but  the  first  equation, 
another,  as  ^',  absent  from  all  but  the  second,  and  so  on.  When 
this  has  been  done,  the  equation  for  6  becomes 

dt  dff     dd^  dO  ^^  dd ^^^• 

Thus  X  is  found  at  once.  The  values  of  fi  and  v  may  be  found 
from  the  corresponding  equations  for  ^,  '^.  We  may  then  sub- 
stitute their  values  in  the  remaining  equations. 

389.  The  method  of  indeterminate  multipliers  is  really  an 
introduction  of  the  unknown  reactions  into  Lagrange's  equations. 

*  If  we  multiply  the  geometrical  equations  (3)  by  \  ft,  p  respeotitely  and  snb- 
traot  them  from  (2)  we  get 

y.rd  dT     dT     dV    .dL^       dL,       ^^i^xn    ft 

^ldt3^'de'd0^^dP^''d^''de^J^^^' 

Now  there  wiU  be  as  many  indeterminate  multiples  X,  /i,  r  as  there  aie  geOme* 
trical  equations  (3)  connecting  the  -  quantities  5^,  B<p,  &o.,  i.e.  there  are  as  many 
multipliers  as  there  are  dependent  variations.  By  properly  choosing  X,  /»,  r  the 
coefficients  of  these  Tariations  may  be  made  to  vanish,  and  then  the  coefficients  of 
the  independent  T&riations  must  vanish  of  themselves.  Hence  the  coefficient  of 
each  variation  in  this  summation  wiU  be  separately  zero. 
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Thus  let  B^,  J?,,  J?,  be  the  resolved  parts  of  the  reaction  at  the 
point  of  contact  in  the  directions  of  the  three  straight  lines  nsed 
in  forming  the  equations  L.,  L^,  L^,  Then  L^,  L^,  L^  are  propor- 
tional to  the  resolved  relative  velocities  of  the  points  of  contact. 
Let  these  velocities  be  k^L^,  kJj^^  kJL^.  Then  if  0  only  be  varied 
the    virtual    velocity    of  B^  is  ic^A^O   which   may  be  written 

^,-7^*  8 A      Similarly  the  virtual  velocities  of  iJ,  and  jB,   are 

/c,  -j^  h0  and  /Kg  jJ  80.  Hence,  by  Art.  385,  Lagrange's  equa- 
tions are 

d  dT    AT    dU        ^  dL,         „   dL,         ^  dL. 
dt  dff     d0^M^  '^'^'  dff  ^   «^»  dff  ^  "'^^  dtf  ' 

Comparing  this  with  the  equations  obtained  by  the  method  of 
indeterminate  multipliers  we  see  that  X,  fi,  v  are  proportional  to 
the  resolved  parts  of  the  reactions.  The  advantage  of  using  the 
method  of  indeterminate  multipliers  is  that  the  reactions  are 
introduced  with  the  least  amount  of  algebraic  calculation,  and  in 
just  that  manner  which  is  most  convenient  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

The  method  of  indeterminate  multipliers  may  sometimes  be 
used  with  advantage  when  the  geometrical  equations  do  not 
contain  ff,  <f>,  &c.,  but  are  too  complicated  to  be  conveniently 
solved.    Thus  if 

be  a  geometrical  equation,  connecting  0,  <j>,  &c.,  we  have,  as  in 
Art  335, 

This  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  equations 
Xj,  ig,  X3  in  the  preceding  theory.     We  thus  obtain  the  equation 

±dT_dT^dU       df 
dt  do      dO      d0       d0 

with  similar  equations  for  <f>,  ^,  &c. 

890.  Ex.  Form  by  Lagrange^i  method  the  equatiom  of  matUm  of  a  homage* 
neons  sphere  rolling  on  an  inclined  plane  under  the  action  of  gravity* 

Let  the  axis  of  «  be  taken  down  the  plane  along  the  line  of  greatest  slope  and 
let  the  axis  of  y  be  horizontal  and  that  of  z  normal  to  the  plane.  Let  {x,  y,  a)  be 
the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  grayity  of  the  sphere,  $y  ^,  yp  the  angular  co-ordi- 
nates of  three  diameters  at  right  angles  fixed  in  the  sphere  in  the  manner  explained 
in  Art.  235.    Then,  if  the  mass  be  taken  as  unity,  the  Vis  Viva  is  by  Art.  849 

9r=«^+y'»+iM(0'+^co8  ^)«+^+ sin«  ^^. 
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The  roBolyed  yeloeities  parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  y  of  the  point  of  the  sphere 
in  contact  with  the  plane  are  to  he  zero.  These  conditions  will  he  fonnd  to  lead 
to  the  eqoations  Zi=a/-£^oo8  0-a^sin^Bin^=O, 

Z,  =y'+ a^  Bin  0- a^  sin  ^oo8  ^=0. 

Also  if  y  he  the  resolyed  part  of  gravity  along  the  plane  and  C  any  constant 

The  general  equation  of  motion  is 

where  q  stands  for  any  one  of  the  five  co-ordinates  x,  y,  $,  ft  0.    Taking  these  in 
torn  we  have  a/'=^+X,    j^=/i, 

P(^'+0YBin^)=-Xaoos0+Auisin^ 

it*  V  (0' cos  ^ + ^  =^  -  Xa  sin  9  sin  <ft  -  /ca  sin  0  cos  0 

Pj^{^'+^costf)=0 

The  last  equation  Bhows  that  ^'+  ^  cos  $  is  constant.  From  this  we  infer  that 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  sphere  ahoat  a  normal  to  the  plane  is  constant  through* 
out  the  motion.  Eliminating  fi  from  the  two  preceding  equations  and  substituting 
for  ^  from  the  last,  we  find 

>P=^''co8^+f''sin^sin0-^^'sin^-i-^ysin^oos0+^f'oo8^8in^. 

But  this  is  — .    In  the  same  wdy  we  find  -  ^  =  — .    Substituting  these  Talues 
a  ir      a 

of  X  and  /x  in  the  first  two  of  Lagrange's  equations,  we  have 


*"  (i +^0 '*•'***''' ^■^?)="- 


These  are  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  projectile.    Henoe  the  centre  of  gravity 

describes  a  parabola  as  if  it  were  under  a  constant  acceleration  equal  to    •^  -^ 

tending  along  the  line  of  greatest  slope. 

If  we  had  used  some  of  the  other  ezpressiOns  for  the  virtual  moments  given  in 
Art.  373,  the  solution  of  this  problem  would  have  been  much  simplified.  Thus  let 
Ujg,  w^  (Dghe  the  angular  velocities  of  the  sphere  about  axes  meeting  at  the  centre 
of  gravity  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate  axes.    Then 

2r=«'* + y^ +*■(«,*  +  V + «•*)» 
and  the  equations  of  condition  are 

»-awy=0»       y'+owjisO. 

Displace  the  sphere  by  rolling  it  along  a  small  aro  parallel  to  the  axis  of  x 
through  an  angle  d^.    Then  we  have 

|g-*IS''-f  •"■  -  •^*'''^-'- 

Similarly  rolling  the  sphere  parallel  to  the  axis  of  y  and  twisting  it  round  the 
axis  of  Ug,  we  have 

^ay//+i.^=0.  andl;»^^=a. 
These,  by  elimination  of  w^i  av*  S'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  b^'^®  result  as  before. 
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Principles  of  Least  Action  and  Varying  Action. 

391.  Let  (jj,  q^y  y,,  &c.)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  a  system  of 
bodies,  and  let  q  stand  for  any  one  of  these.  Let  2  7^  be  the  via 
viva  of  the  whole  system  and  U  the  force-function,  and  let 
L=sT+  U.  As  before  let  accents  denote  diflferential  coefficients 
with  regard  to  the  time. 

Let  us  imagine  the  system  to  be  moving  in  some  manner, 
which  we  will  call  the  actual  motion.  Then  j,,  y,,  &a  are  all 
functions  of  t,  and  it  is  generally  our  object  to  find  the  form  of  these 
functions.  Let  us  suppose  the  system  to  move  in  some  slightly 
different  manner,  i.e.  let  q^y  q^,  &c.  be  functions  of  t  slightly 
different  from  their  actual  forms.  Let  us  call  the  motion  thus 
represented  a  neighbouring  motion.  We  may  pass,  in  our  minds, 
from  the  actual  motion  to  any  neighbouring  motion  by  the  process 
called  variation  in  the  calculus  of  that  name.  By  the  fundamental 
theorem  in  that  calculus 

+  [s|(s,-,'4, 

where  the  letter  S  implies  summation  for  all  the  co-ordinates 
9i>  ?«>  ^^'  ^^^>  ^  implied  by  the  square  brackets,  the  terms 
outsiae  the  integral  sign  are  to  be  taken  between  limits. 

The  co-ordinates  being  independent  of  each  other,  each  sepa- 
rate term  under  the  integral  sign  vaijishes  by  Lagrange's  equa- 
tions, and  we  have  therefore 

s/;i«=[(i;-s^5')s«+sf8j];' 

where  H  is  the  reciprocal  function  of  L,  by  Art.  378. 

The  integral  I  L  dt  has  been  called  by  Sir  W.  R  Hamilton 

the  principal  function,  and  is  usually  represented  by  the  letter  S. 

If  the  geometrical  equations  do  not  contain  the  time  explicitly, 
we  have  R^  T—  U.  In  this  case  the  equation  of  via  viva  will 
hold,  and  if  h  be  the  constant  of  vis  viva  we  have 

SpL  dt-^'-h  {it,  -  80  +  [S  ^rSqJ^ 

K  D.  20 
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392.    Other  functions  may  be  used  instead  of  8.    Let  us  put 

The  function  Fis  called  the  characteristic  function. 

If  the  geometrical  equations  do  not  contain  the  time  explicitly, 
we  have  as=h,  where  A  is  a  constant  which  may  be  used  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  energy  of  the  system.    In  this  case 

=  !*'{T+  u)  d«+  Per-  U)  dt 

Ju  Jt, 


i 


Tdt. 


The  function  V  therefore  expresses  the  whole  accumulation  of  the 
vis  vivi^  i,e.  the  a/ction  of  the  system  in  passing  from  its  position 
at  the  time  t^  to  its  position  at  the  time  t^. 

898.  In  the  proof  of  these  fheorenui  we  have  supposed  that  all  the  forces  are 
eonserratiye.  If  in  addition  to  the  impressed  forces  there  are  any  reactions,  such 
as  rolling  friction,  which  cannot  be  taken  account  of  1^  reducing  the  number  of 
independent  co-ordinates,  we  must  use  Lagrange's  equation  in  the  form 

d  dL     dL_p 

where,  as  explained  in  Art.  885,  PZq  is  the  ylrtual  moment  of  these  reactions  corre- 
sponding to  a  displacement  d^.  In  this  case  the  quantity  under  the  integral  sign 
will  not  yanish  unless  the  yariations  are  such  that 

2P(«gf-j'«t)=0. 

Now  q  being  the  yalue  of  any  co-ordinate  in  the  actual  motion  at  the  time  I, 
9+8g  is  its  yalue  in  a  neighbouring  motion  at  the  time  t+St.  But  q^U  is  the 
change  of  9  in  the  time  dt,  hence  9  +  ^  -  q^^t  is  the  yalue  of  the  co-ordinate  in  the 
neighbouring  motion  at  the  time  U  The  neighbouring  motions  must  therefore  be 
such  that  the  yirtual  moments  of  the  reactions  corresponding  to  a  displacement  of 
the  system  from  any  position  in  the  actual  motion  into  its  position  in  a  neighbour- 
ing motion  at  the  same  time  is  zero.  With  this  restriction  on  the  yariations,  the 
two  equations  which  express  the  yariations  of  8  and  V  wiU  still  be  trua 

394!.  The  two  fundamental  equations,  giving  the  values  of 
h8  and  8F,  will  be  found  to  lead  to  many  important  theorems 
which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  consider. 

Let  us  call  the  positions  of  the  system  at  the  times  t^  and  t.  the 
initial  and  terminal  positions,  and  let  us  suppose  these  fixea,  so 
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that  the  actual  motion  and  all  its  neighbouring  motions  are  to 
have  the  same  initial  and  terminal  positions.  In  this  case  Sq 
vanishes  at  each  limit,  and  the  two  fundamental  equations  take 
the  form* 


2sf''Tdt^{t,-t.)Sh, 


*  We  may  easily  establlflh  these  theorems  withoat  the  use  of  Lagrange's 
theorems.  Let  (ae,  y,  t)  be  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  any  partiele.and  let  m  be 
the  mass  of  this  particle.  Let  X,  F,  Z  be  the  components  of  the  impressed  accele- 
rating forces  on  it.    Then 

and  by  the  fundamental  theorem  in  the  Oalonlns  of  Variations 

If  we  snbstitate  for  L  and  remember  that  T  is  a  homogeneons  function  of 
9^,  f^,  1^,  this  becomes 

8  f^'Ldt=[{U-T)St+lmaf8»\^  -¥  /*'* 2m (X -«")(*»-«'«*)<«. 

If  we  consider  the  positions  of  the  system  at  the  times  t^  and  t^  to  be  giren,  Ae 
is  zero  in  the  part  taken  between  limits. 

If  the  time  of  transit  be  given  it  is  nnnecessazy  to  vary  the  time.  Patting  H = 0, 
the  part  under  the  integral  sign  Yanishes  by  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities.   The 

part  outside  the  integral  sign  is  also  zero  and  therefore  Z  f  ^LtUs^O. 

If  the  time  be  varied,  te  -  o^M  is  the  projection  on  the  axis  of  x  of  the  displace- 
ment of  the  particle  m  from  its  position  in  the  actual  motion  at  time  t  to  its  position 
in  a  neighbouring  motion  at  the  same  time.  Hence  the  part  under  the  integral 
sign  vanishes  as  before  by  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities.  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  geometrical  conditions  do  not  contain  the  time  explicitly,  then  T-  U^h  and 
L=2T-h.    The  equation  th«i  becomes 

to 

From  the  general  value  of  the  variation  in  Cartesian  co-ordinates  we  can  also 
deduce  the  values  of  98  and.SF  given  in  the  text.     For  the  term  Xmaf  ia  clearly  the 

virtual   moment  of  the  momenta,  and  this  by  Art  868  is  ^,  8q,    The  method 

followed  in  the  text  seems  however  to  be  preferable. 

Lagrange  has  given  a  general  view  of  his  transformation  from  Cartesian  co- 
ordinates  which  seems  worthy  of  notice.  Let  L  be  any  function  of  x,  xft  Ae,, 
y,  y',  Ae,  and  of  t,  and  let  the  variables  x,  y,  Arc.  be  transformed  into  others 

20—2 


If  fc  be  given  we  have  zfj  Tdt^O. 
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where  it  baa  been  supposed  tliat  the  geometrical  equations  do  not 
contain  the  time  eiqplicitlj. 

If  the  time  of  transit  of  the  system  from  its  initial  to  its 
terminal  position  be  also  given,  we  have  Bt^  =  Sl^,  and  therefore 

fii 
Hence  I    Ldt  is  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum.    It  cannot 

be  the  former,  since  by  causing  the  bodies  to  take  circuitous 
paths  we  may  make  it  as  large  as  we  pleasa  It  is  therefore  a 
minimum. 

If  the  constant  k  be  given,  or  which  is  the  same  thing  (since 
the  terminal  position  is  given)  if  the  energy  of  the  system  be 

given,  we  have   SA  =  0,    and   therefore  SI    Tdt  =  0.    We  may 

now  infer  the  two  following  theorems. 

Let  any  two  positions  of  a  dynamical  system  be  given,  the 

actual  motion  is  such  that  I  Tdi  is  lees  than  if  the  system  were 

constrained,  without  violating  any  geometrical  conditions,  to 
move  in  some  other  manner  from  the  one  position  to  the  other 
with  the  same  energy;  these  other  motions  being  such  that, 
throughout,  T  is  the  same  function  of  the  co-ordinates  and  their 
differential  coefficients. 

This  is  called  the  principle  of  Least  Action. 


^^^-^P^iM.— *«ll   ■  »  1       !■>         J»»         I  I     W^^^^W 


q^  q^  ice,  by  writing  for  x,  y,  Ao.  any  fonotionB  of  g^,  q^  Sn,  and  of  t.  Th«  fnno* 
tion  L  is  thas  ezpreaoed  in  two  ways,  and  by  eomparing  the  two  Talnes  of  BJr^Ldt 
giTtB  by  the  Caletdns  of  Variations,  we  see  that  the  integral  of 


2j(f-*c.)*.-(f-*c.)„l 


may  be  completely  found.  Henoe  this  expression  mast  be  a  perfect  differential 
wiUi  regard  to  t,  quite  independently  of  the  operation  d.  But  this  cannot  be  unless 
it  yanishes,  because  it  contains  only  the  yariations  9x,  8q,  &o.  and  not  the 
differential  coefficients  of  these  yariations.  We  haye  therefore  the  general  equa- 
tion of  transformation 

-fdL     ddL^.\^    ^fdL     ddL^^\^ 

where  tha  2  implies  summation  for  all  the  yariables  Xy  y,  Sto,  or  q^,  q^  Ao, 

If  se,  y,  &o.  be  Cartesian  co-ordinates  the  left-hand  side  of  this  equality  yanidies 
by yirtual yelocities.  Hence 2(^-Ao,]dq  must  also  vanish.  The  ^s  being  aU 
iodq^ndent,  wa  ava  lad  to  Lagrange's  eqoaiioiuk 
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In  the  same  i^ay  if  the  system  moved  in  the  varied  motion^ 
not  with  the  same  energy,  but  in  the  same  time^  from  the  one 

given  position  to  the  other,  then  I  Ldtiaa,  minimum. 

895.  Manpertms  oonceiyed  that  he  could  establish  d  priori  by  thedogioal  aiga* 
ments,  that  all  mechanioal  ohanges  miut  take  place  in  the  world  so  as  to  oeoasion 
the  least  possible  quantity  of  Mtion.  In  asserting  this,  it  was  proposed  to  measure 
the  action  by  the  product  of  Telocity  and  space ;  and  thia  measure  being  adopted, 
mathematicians,  though  they  did  not  generally  assent  to  Maupertuis*  reasoningfi, 
found  that  his  principle  expressed  a  remarkable  and  useful  truth,  whidi  might  be 
established  on  known  mechanical  grounds.  Whewell's  History  of  tK$  InducHvt 
Sciences,  Vol.  u.  p.  119. 

896.  Conversely,  ftom  either  of  these  theorems  we  may  deduce 
the  motion  of  any  system,  by  making  1  Ldt  or  \  Tdt  a  minimum 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  Calculus  of  Variations*.    That  this 

*  Lagrange*s  equations  are  the  ordinary  equations  supplied  by  the  Gakulus  of 

Variations  when  we  maJkeJLdt  a  miufniuin  under  known  conditions.    Sir  W. 

Hamilton  put  these  equations  under  a  form  (see  Art.  881)  which  is  yery  useful  in 
Dynamics.  It  is  an  interesting  question  to  determine  what  is  the  corresponding 
transformation  when  Z  is  a  function  of  di£ferential  coefficients  higher  than  the  first. 
This  was  considered  by  Ostrogradsky  in  a  MSmoire  8ur  let  equations  differentieUes 
relative  auprohUme  des  IsopSrinittret,  published  in  the  Mernoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  St  Petersburgh  in  1850.  The  Memoir  is  rather  difficult  on  account  of 
the  immense  length  of  the  algebraical  transformations.  The  following  short  ao« 
count  may  therefore  prove  useful. 

Let  Ii  be  a  function  of  t  and  of  m  variablee,  of  which  q  is  any  one,  and  let  it  be 
a  function  of  the  first  n  differential  coefficients  of  q  with  regard  to  t. 

Let  Qk  stand  for  the  partial  differential  coefficient  of  L  with  regard  to  -^,  and 

let  '     Qt=«fc- «'*+!+«"*+>- 

where,  as  usual,  accents  denote  difFerential  coefficients  with  regard  to  i,  and  let  h 
accents  be  denoted  by  (k).    The  relations  between  these  variables  are,  therefore, 


and  BO  on  up  to 

and  the  last  is  '*«" dgoi) 

By  the  pitinciples  of  the  Calonlus  of  Yariations,  the  mimaaiutt  if  given  by  the 
typical  equation  Q^^O.  (When 


(1). 
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process  will  really  lead  to  the  equations  of  motion  may  be  seen  by 
simply  reversing  our  steps.  Thus  granting  that  SJLdt^O  under 
the  known  conditions^  we  have 


When  L  contains  no  differential  ooeffieient  above  the  first,  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
eliminated  the  m  first  differential  coeffi<Hents  typified  by  g'  by  introdnoing  m  new 

Yariables  typified  ^7  Qi=3r7*  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  same  way  eliminate  the  highest  differ- 
ential ooeffidents  typified  by  ^*>  and  introdnoe  instead  the  m  new  variables  typified 
byO^    liet 

where  the  X  refers  to  summation  for  aU  the  q*B.  Let  ^>  be  found  from  the  equa- 
tion Qn=iTm%  ""^^  ^^  ^  Talne  be  snbstitnted  in  this  expression  for  H  so  that  JET  ii 

now  a  fonotion  of  t,  9,  9'*..9^"~^\  Qn  Q^-'Qw  Sin^  ^  was  originally  a  fonotion  of 
<i  J»  j'-.J^*^  it  is  now  a  fnnction  of  t,  g,  g'...g^*~^^  and  Q^, 

We  have  by  differentiation 

^r-^'''-^'^ ''^' 

provided  i; + 1  is  not  n.    In  that  case 

but  the  first  and  third  of  these  terms  destroy  each  other,  so  that  the  theorem  (2)  is 
also  true  when  J;  + 1 =n«    Also 

dff  _  dL       dL  dg<*>    pr      ^  dg<-> 


djMi  ^  Ai<*)  Alt*)     **»     '»» 


Here  the  second  and  fourth  terms  destroy  each  other.    The  first  and  third,  by 

(1),  become  Q*^i  or  -  Q^^.    Thus  aOl  the  equations  may  be  written  in  the  typical 

Hamiltonian  form 

dff  d    ... 

which  are  true  for  all  values  of  k  from  ibaO  to  h=n-l»    Thus  there  are  2n  equa- 
tions corresponding  to  each  q. 

We  may  show  in  the  same  way  as  in  Art.  882,  that  the  total  differential  coeffi- 
cient of  H  with  regard  to  t  is  equal  to  its  partial  differential  coefficient.  80  that 
when  X,  and  therefore  H,  are  not  explicit  functions  of  I,  we  have  as  one  integral 
H==h,  where  A  is  a  constant.    Writing  this  at  length  it  becomes 

which  is  the  integral  continually  used  in  the  Calculus  of  Variations.    We  see  that 
this  integral  corresponds  to  the  equation  of  Vis  Viva  in  DynaQues. 
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/>(f-lf)«^-« 


for  all  variations.  The  Sj's  being  all  arbitrary  and  independent, 
each  coefficient  under  the  integral  sign  must  vanish  separately, 
and  this  leads  to  the  typical  Lagrange's  equation. 

Ex.  1.    There  is  another  method  of  dedaoing  Lagrange's  equations  from  the 

principle  of  Least  Action  which  is  worthy  of  notice.    We  are  to  make  f^  IHt  a 

minimmn,  sahjeot  to  the  condition  T-  U=h,  By  Lagrange's  mle  in  the  Calculus 
of  Variations  we  are  to  make 

9j{T+\{T--U-h))dt=0, 

without  regard  to  the  giyen  condition,  and  afterwards  make  X  such  a  fonotion  of  i 
that  the  given  condition  is  satisfied.  This  will  be  found  an  exeellent  exercise  in 
the  Calculus  of  Variations. 

The  solution  may  be  indicated  as  follows.  Putting  W=T+\  {T-  U)  we  have 
with  the  same  notation  as  before 

«/ir<i«=[jr»]+2/(^-i^(«j-3^)A+[2^(ji-j'«)], 

and  this  must  be  equal  to  hdjXdi,  The  integrals  are  to  be  taken  between  the 
limits,  which  are  omitted  for  the  sake  of  brevity. 

Firstj  let  us  consider  the  part  outside  the  integral  sign.  The  initial  and  final 
positions  being  given  dq=0,  and  we  have 

This  equation  is  satisfied  by  Bt=0,  but  since  the  time  of  transit  is  not  to  be  the 

same  in  the  actual  and  varied  motions,  this  factor  must  be  rejected.     Also  T  is  a 

dT 
homogeneous  function  of  the  ^b,  hence  ^-rpq'=2T.     Substituting  for  W  its 

value  and  using  this  equation  we  find  (1+X)  T+\U+h\=0.    But  \  is  such  that 

T-U^h,  hence  (l  +  2X)!r=0  and  .«.  X=-5. 

Next,  let  us  consider  the  part  under  the  integral  sign.  By  the  rule  in  the 
Calculus  of  Variations  this  gives  at  once  the  typical  equation 

dW     ddW 
dq"  dtd^ 

Substituting  for  W  we  have  the  typical  Lagrange's  equation. 

Ex.  2.  If  we  add  to  the  conditions  given  in  the  principle  of  Least  Action,  the 
condition  that  the  time  of  transit  is  to  be  always  the  same,  show  that  the  minimnn^ 
does  not  in  general  lead  to  Lagrange^s  equations.    Following  the  notation  of  the 

last  Artide,  show  that  the  Tninimum  for  a  given  time  is  determined  by  Xs  -  ~  +  -, 
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where  J  is  an  arbitrary  constant  to  be  chosen  so  that  the  oonstant  of  yis  viva  has 
it8  eLven  yalue.  while  the  .tedute  ndnimua  i.  detenained  by  X=  - 1 . 

897.  When  the  geometrical  equations  do  not  contain  the  time  explicitly  the 
symbol  If  or  ft  may  be  used  to  express  the  energy  of  the  system.  If  we  represent 
the  energy  by  E,  Sir  W.  B.  Hamilton's  fundamental  equation  may  be  written 


2j/*r*=«E  +  [s|aj];. 


This  equation  has  been  applied  to  the  motion  of  a  system  of  bodies  oscillating 

in  snch  a  manner  that  the  motion  repeats  itself  in  all  respects  at  some  constant 

interval.    Let  this  interval  be  i.    Suppose  that  some  disturbance  is  given  to  the 

system  by  the  addition  of  a  quantity  of  energy  9B.    Let  the  system  be  such  that 

the  motion  still  recurs  after  a  constant  interval,  and  let  this  interval  be  now 

»+M.    The  symbols  of  variation  in  Hamilton's  equation  maybe  used  to  imply  a 

change  from  one  kind  of  motion  to  the  other.    If  the  time  t  be  taken  equal  to  the 

period  i  of  complete  recurrence,  the  initial  and  terminal  states  of  motion  are  thd 

same  and  therefore  the  last  term  vanishes  when  taken  between  the  limits.    The 

pi 
equation  reduces  to  2d  /   Tdt==idE,    Let  T^  be  the  mean  vis  viva  of  the  system 

during  a  period  of  complete  reouzxenoe  of  the  motion,  then  /  Tdts^iT^,  We  there- 

fore  have  ^=24=*?^^ 

This  equation  may  be  put  into  another  form.  Let  P^  be  the  mean  potential 
eBiKgy  of  the  system  during  a  period  of  complete  reourrenee ;  then  we  have 

which  serve  to  determine  the  change  in  the  mean  potential  and  kinetic  energies 
when  any  additional  energy  dE  is  added  to  the  system. 

These  or  equivalent  equations  have  been  applied  by  Bolzman,  Glausius  and 
Szily  to  the  Dynamical  Theory  of  Heat.  The  papers  of  the  two  latter  are  in 
various  numbers  of  the  Philosophieal  Magaane  extending  from  1870  to  the  present 
time.    The  second  of  the  equations  above  written  may  be  called  Glausius'  equation. 

898.  Ex.  1.  If  the  period  of  complete  recurrence  of  a  dynamical  system  be  not 
altered  by  the  addition  of  energy,  prove  that  this  additional  energy  is  equally  dis- 
tributed into  potential  and  kinetic  energy. 

Ex.  3.  A  quantity  of  energy  dS  is  communicated  to  a  system  whose  mean 
semi-vis-viva  during  a  period  of  complete  recurrence  is  T^  This  is  repeated 
continually,  so  that  at  last  the  mean  vis  viva  and  the  period  of  complete  recurrence 

/dE 

This  example  is  due  to  M>  Bidly,  and  id  important  in  the  Dynamical  Theory  of 
Heat. 
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On  the  SoluUon  of  the  General  EqwUione  of  Motion* 

399.  Sir  W.  R  Hamilton  lias  applied  his  fundamental  theo- 
rem expressing  the  variation  of  the  Principal  and  Characteristic 
functions  to  obtain  a  new  method  of  solving  dynamical  problems. 

Let  (a^,  a/,  a,,  a'   &c.)  be  the  values  of  {q^  }/,  j,,  y^',  &c.)- 
when  t^t^  and  let  T^  be  the  same  function  of  (o^,  a/,  &c.)  that 
T  is  of  (jj,  j/,  &c.).     We  have  then  when  t  is  written  for  the 
upper  limit 

It  is  dear  that  both  8  and  V  may  be  regarded  as  functions  of 
the  time  and  the  initial  conditions  of  the  system  of  bodies,  Le.  we 
may  regard  either  of  these  quantities  as  a  function  of  t^  a^,a^t  &c,, 
a/,  a^j  &c.  Also  the  co-ordinates  q^,  j,,  &c.  are  functions  of  t  and 
the  same  initial  conditions.  Though  these  functions  are  in  general 
unknown,  yet  we  can  conceive  the  initial  velocities  a/,  a,',  &c. 
eliminated,  so  that  S  and  Fare  now  functions  of  t,  and  a^,a^, &c., 
iv  ?i*  ^^*  ^^^  co-ordinates  of  the  system  at  the  times  t^  and  t. 

Let  8  be  thus  expressed,  then,  by  the  equation  for  SB,  we  have 
the  typical  equations 

dq      dq  ^   da  da  * 

Since  T  is  not  a  function  of  ^\  the  first  of  these  equations 
contains  no  differential  coefficient  of  a  co-ordinat«  higher  than  the 
first.  This  equation,  therefore,  represents  typically  all  the  first 
integrals  of  the  equations  of  motion. 

Since  T^  contains  only  the  initial  co-ordinates  and  the  initial 
velocities,  the  second  equation  has  no  differential  coefficient  of 
any  co-ordinate  in  it.  This  equation,  therefore,  represents  typically 
all  the  second  integrals  of  the  motion. 

Besides  these  we  have  the  two  equations 

d8  rr      d8       jj 


dt  '    dt 


0 


where,  if  the  geometrical  equations  do  not  contain  the  time  ex- 
plicitly, we  may  put  h  for  H,  h  being  a  constant.    In  this  case 
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the  integrals  may  be  used  to  connect  the  constant  of  vis  viva  with 
the  constants  (a,  a\  &c.). 

Comparing  Art.  894  with  these  results  we  see  that  8  is  such 
a  function,  that  all  the  equations  of  motion  and  their  integrals  are 
included  in  the  statement  that  B8  is  a  known  function  of  the 
variation  of  the  limits.  If  we  keep  the  limits  fixed,  we  get 
Lagrange's  equations;  if  we  vary  the  limits  we  get  the  integral. 

400.  In  just  the  same  way,  if  we  regard  q'  y/,  &c.  as 
functions  of  t,  the  initial  co-ordinates  and  their  initial  velocities, 
we  may  eliminate  t  also  by  means  of  the  equation 

which  reduces  to  J3'=T—  ?7  when  the  geometrical  equations  do 
not  contain  the  time  explicitly. 

Let  us  suppose  F  to  be  expressed  in  this  manner  as  a  function 
of  the  initial  co-ordinates,  the  co-ordinates  at  the  time  t,  and  of 
H.    Then,  by  the  equation  for  BV, 

Supposing  V  to  be  known,  the  first  of  these  equations  gives  in 

a  typical  form  all  the  first  integrals  of  the  equations  of  motion. 

The  second  supplies  as  many  equations  as  there  are 'co-ordinates 

(?i»  ?t>  ^^O-     When  the  geometrical  equations  do  not  contain  the 

time  explicitly  these  do  not  contain  t,  but  they  all  contain  A. 

One  of  them,  therefore,  reduces  to  the  relation  between  this 

dV 
constant  and  the  constants  (a,  a',  &c.).    The  equation  -^  =  t  will 

give  another  second  integral  of  the  equations  of  motion  containing 
the  time. 

401.  Ex.  TiQ=       (2gp'+-ff)(f«,  where  p =;=-,,  proyethat  iQ=[15fH+^9pt  . 

Thenoe  show  thai  if  Q  be  expressed  as  a  fanction  of  the  initial  and  terminal 
components  of  momentum,  viz.  (&^,  &,,  &o.)  and  (p^,  p^  Ac)  and  of  the  time,  then 

^=:q,  ~=  -a,  ^=H.    This  result  is  due  to  Sir  V7.  R.  Hamilton. 
dp     ^*    db         *   dt 

402.  Ex.  1.  A  homogeneous  sphere  of  unit  mass  rolls  down  a  perfectly  rough 
fixed  inclined  plane.  If  the  position  of  the  sphere  is  defined  by  the  distance  q  of 
the  point  of  contact  from  a  fixed  point  on  the  inclined  plane,  show  that 

where  g  is  the  resolved  part  of  gravity  down  the  plane  and  t^^O. 
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Thenoe  obtain  by  substitution  the  Hamiltonian  first  and  second  integrals  of  the 
equation  of  motion. 

5  7 

We  easily  find,  as  in  Art.  133,  that  q^a+aft^-jgi*.    Also  ^=iq«'*»  U=gq, 

r* 
To  find  8,  we  substitute  in.  8=     (7*+  U)  dt.    After  integration  we  must  eliminate 

a'  1^  means  of  the  equation  for  q. 

Ex.  2.  Taking  the  same  oiroumstances  of  motion  as  In  the  last  example,  show 
that  ^=  o"  \/  -g-  Hs^  +  *)  -  (9<^  +*)  }•  Thence  also  deduce  the  Hamiltonian  first 
and  second  integrals. 

Ex.  8.  Show  how  to  deduce  the  equation  of  yis  viva,  from  the  Hamiltonian 
integrals. 

We  haye  V  a  fanction  of  g,,  a.,  &o.  and  H.    Hence  -T-=«2^-flr'+-T7v-^-  i 

*  dt        dq        dU  dt 

which  becomes  by  Hamilton's  integrals  22*= Z  7~  ?'+ ^  "^  *  "^^^  ^  is  a  homo- 
geneous quadratic  function  of  (g/,  g/,  Arc.)  this  giyes  -^  =0,  or  H=  constant.  The 
equation  of  yis  yiya  may  also  be  deduced  from  Hamilton's  principal  function. 

Ex.  4.  When  the  geometrical  equations  do  not  contain  the  time  explidtiy, 
show  that  no  two  of  the  Haxniltonian  integrals  can  be  the  same  and  no  one  can  be 
deduced  from  two  others. 

If  it  were  possible  that  two  should  be  the  same,  the  ratio  of  -j—.  to  -=—,  must  be 

dqi'      dq^ 

some  constant  m.  Integrating  this  partial  differential  equation  we  find  T  to  be  a 
homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  q^  -  mq^\  g/,  <fec.  It  would,  therefore,  be  possi- 
ble to  set  the  system  in  motion,  with  yalues  of  g/  and  g,'  which  are  not  zero,  and 
yet  so  that  the  system  is  without  yis  yiya. 

403.  By  the  preceding  reasoning  all  the  integrals  of  a  dy- 
namical system  of  equations  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
differential  coefficients  of  a  single  function.  But  the  method 
supplies  no  means  of  discovering  this  function  A  priori.  We  shall 
now  show  that  this  function  must  always  satisfy  a  certain  differ- 
ential equation,  so  that  the  solution  of  all  dynamical  problems 
may  be  reduced  to  the  integration  of  this  one  equation. 

Let  us,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  suppose  that  the  geometrical 
equations  do  not  contain  the  time  explicitly.  We  have  then 
jEr=  T—  K    If  we  follow  the  process  indicated  in  Art.  378,  we 

dT  dT 

put  -J—,  =^p^,   -T— ?  =jp,,  &c.  and  eliminate  j/,  j/,  &c.    Let  the 

reciprocal  function  of  H  thus  found  be 
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But  Pi  =  T~>  i's^^XT'  ^^'  *^^  ^^^dl'  Hence  S  must 
satisfy  the  equation 

dS     „f      dS  dS   ^    \     ^ 

dV         dv 

In  just  the  same  way,  p^  =  --?—  ,  p^  =  -j— ,  &c.  and  the  equa- 
tion of  vis  viva  gives  H^^h.    Hence  Fmust  satisfy  the  equation 

^(      dV         dV  ,    \      . 

If  we  consider  the  initial  value  of  T^  we  shall  have  another 
equation  of  a  similar  form  with  a^^a^y  &c.  written  for  j,,  a,,  &c., 
and  t^  for  t  It  is  necessary  that  the  functions  should  satisfy  both 
these  equations. 

Ex.    Taking  the  same  ciromnBtance  of  motion  as  in  Ex.  1  of  Art.  402,  show 

5  /dF\' 
that  the  differential  equation  to  find  ^  ^ti\'tz)  ^O^^h.    Integrate  this  equa- 
tion and  thence  find  the  motion. 

404.    When  there  are  eereral  independent  variables,  the  equation  to  find  V  is 
of  the  form 


2^u(5^)+i'u5^j^^  +  *c.-r+A (1). 


where  (B^n  B^<^  &c.)  are  functions  of  q^^  9,,  &c.  only.    The  left-hand  side  of  this 

equation,  bj  Ex.  2  of  Art.  884,  may  be  written  in  the  form  of  a  determinants    V?^e 

dV    dV 
have  only  to  replace  «»  v,  &o.  by  their  yalnes  t-  ,  -j—  •  ^» 

We  thus  have,  in  general,  a  partial  differential  equation  to  find  F,  and 
Sir  W.  Hamilton  gave  no  rule  to  determine  which  integral  is  to  be  taken.  This 
rule  has  been  suppHed  by  Jacobi  in  the  following  proposition. 

Suppose  a  solution  to  have  been  found  containing  n- 1  constants*  besides  h,  and 
the  constant  which  may  be  introduced  by  simple  addition  to  the  Junction  V.  These 
need  not  be  the  initial  values  0/  qi ,  q, . . .  qn,  &tt£  may  be  any  constants  whatever.  Let 
them  be  denoted  by  a^,  (4...an-i>  60  that 

V=f  (qi,  qi...<ln»     OiJ  Oj...«n-i)  +  On («). 

Then  the  integrals  of  the  dynamical  equations  will  be 

df     ^     ^        df       ^  /*. 

S=*-^* w. 

*  An  integral  of  a  partial  differential  equation  has  been  called  by  Lagrange 
«< complete,*'  when  it  contains  as  many  arbitrary  oonstaats  as  there  are  independent 
variables.  It  is  implied  that  the  constants  enter  in  such  a  manner  into  Ihe  inte- 
gral that  they  cannot  by  any  algebraic  process  be  reduced  to  a  smaller  number. 
For  instance,  if  two  of  the  constants  enter  in  the  form  Oi+a^,  they  amount  on  the 
whole  to  only  one. 
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wheri  /i|,  ^^...^n.}  and  c  ar«  n  nev  arhitrary  eomtanti.    And  the  ftnt  fntigraU  of 
the  equatwM  may  he  written  in  the  form 

df      dT      dl       dT      _       ^  „. 

dii==^^"  ^r^'  ''     ^*' 

Let  the  expression  for  the  Bemi-Tis-yiTa  be 

^=2^ii?i''+^ii?iV+A« («)» 

where  the  coefficients  J^^,  il„,  ka,  are  fnnetions  of  ^,  g,,  &c.  only. 

Let  Qi,  Q«...Qm  be  sach  functions  of  qn^t-^^n  ^^^  ^^  CODBiautBy  that  they 
may  satisfy  identically  the  n  equations 


df 


(7). 


Then  from  the  mode  in  which  the  differential  equation  to  find  V  has  been 
formed,  in  Art.  403,  we  know  Q^,  Q^  will  also  satisfy  identically  the  equation 

^+*=|^ii«i'  +  ^i«Oi««+ (8). 

Fintly,  we  shall  proye  that  Qi^qi,  ft=g,',  Ac.,  it  will  then  follow  that  the 
equations  (5)  are  satisfied.    Differentiating  equations  (8)  and  (4),  we  have 


daidqi  dt      dojdqg  dt 

cP/    d^,         d^f    dq.  \ 

dhdq^  dt  ^  dhdq^  dt  ^ '""    J 

These  are  the  equations  to  find  -^,    -^,  Sto. 

But  differentiathig  (7)  with  regard  to  a^,  we  have 

-^L-A    iSi+A    ^+ 


(9)- 


(10), 


&c.  =  &o. 

because  A^i,  Ai^,  &e,  are  not  functions  of  the  constants.  Multiplying  these  equaticma 
^y  Qv  Qa-'t  a^d  adding,  we  get 

Since  the  equation  (8)  is  an  identical  equation  the  quantity  in  brackets  on  the 
tight-hand  side  does  not  eontain  oi,  being  equal  to  U+k,  Hence  the  expression  on 
the  left-hand  side  yanishes.  Thus  we  have  an  equation  connecting  Q^,  Q^..,  ex- 
actly similar  to  the  first  of  equations  (9).  Similarly  by  differentiating  equations  (7) 
with  respect  to  a,... A  snooeaaiyely,  we  shall  have  equations  siniilar  to  the  second, 
Ac  and  last  of  equationa  (9).  We  hare  therefore  exactly  tha  same  equaiiont  to 
find  Ci,  Q,...  and  g/.  g,'....    Hence  Qi=gi',  Q,=«,',  Ao. 
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Secondly,  we  Bhall  prove  that  (S)  and  (4)  satisfy  the  eqnationfl  of  motion*    Let 
ns  oonsider  the  equation  of  La^^range*, 

d  dT     dT^dU 
dt  dqi      dqi  ~  dqi  * 

When  q^,  9f'...9»  have  been  expressed  in  terms  of  g^,  ^r-  9n  ^^^  ^^  constant 
by  means  of  equations  (5),  we  have  identically 

Therefore,  differentiating  partially, 
dU_ldA^  dA,.  \       dq^  dq'         | 

Bnt  diffeieiktiAtuig  (6)  irritten  at  length,  irith  regard  to  q^,  we  haTa 

^«  dq,  +^»  dq^^  —  d,,  dq,     «»  dq,      «»   dq,      "' 

Henee,  substituting, 

dqrdq,*^^  *dq,dq,^**-        2  dg,  «»         dq,  »»««      •" 


*  We  may  also  show  that  the  Jaoobian  integrals  satisfy  the  Hamiltonian  form 
of  the  equations  of  motion.  The  peouliar  relation  of  the  differential  equation  to 
the  Hamiltonian  function  H  adapts  it  to  this  prooess.  If  we  substitute  the  value 
of  V  given  by  (2)  in  the  differential  equation  (1),  the  result  is  an  identical  equation. 

Differentiating  this  identity  with  regard  to  each  of  the  n  constants  and  replacing  ^r- 

aq 

by  p,  we  get  n  equations  of  tiie  form  tt  ^  da.  "^  IT  da  a^"*""'"^  ^  ^^ 

dH     dH 

;r— ,  -=— ,  ^0.    These  are  the  same  as  the  equations  (9)  in  the  text,  hence 

dS 

-j-s^.    Again,  differentiating  JET  partially  with  regard  to  ^j,  we  have 

dp 

dH     dH^     ^_?/_+     =0 
Ml     dp^M^*     dp^dq^dq^ 

But  all  the  terms  of  this  equation  except  the  first  are  together  equal  to  the  total 

differential  coefficient  -^ .   Hence  3—  =  -  ^ .  The  investigations  of  Hamilton  and 

o*  aq-i        dt 

Jaoobi  apply  to  a  system  of  free  particles  mutually  attracting  each  other  referred  to 

Cartesian  co-ordinates.    In  the  text  the  reasoning  has  been  applied  to  a  system  of 

bodies  referred  to  any  co-ordinates. 
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Next  let  OS  consider  the  expression  for  T:  we  see  that  the  partial  differential 
ooeffioient 

dqi     2  dq^  ^^        dq^  ^^  *' 
is  the  same  as  the  latter  part  of  the  expression  for  ^  . 

Also  -T—,  =  -^  )  therefore  taking  the  total  differential  ooeffieient,  we  have 

d  dT     d^s         dy 

which  is  the  same  as  the  first  part  of  the  expression  for  — .    Hence  the  differen- 
tial  equation  of  motion  is  satisfied. 

We  have  also,  since  T  is  homogeneons, 

where  the  differential  coefficient  is  totaL    This  shows  that  the  fonction/  represents 
the  whole  aconmolated  *  <  action  "  in  the  time  U    Bee  Art.  892. 

405.  Jacobi  has  extended  his  theorem  to  the  case  in  which  the  geometrical 
equations  do  contain  the  time  explicitly.  But  for  this  we  haye  no  space.  It  is  no 
pari  of  the  plan  of  this  book  to  enter  on  Theoretical  Dynamics.  We  cannot  there- 
fore do  more  than  aUnde  to  Professor  Donkin's  theorem  that  a  knowledge  of  half 
the  integrals  of  the  Hamiltonian  system  will  in  certain  cases  lead  to  a  determi- 
nation of  the  rest. 

In  Boole's  DifferenHal  Equation$  it  is  shown  that  when  the  Hamiltonian  equa- 
tions are  four  in  namber,  and  one  integral  besides  Yis  Yiya  is  known,  both  the 
remaining  integrals  can  be  found  by  integrating  an  exact  differential  equation. 
Miscellaneous  Exercises,  No.  16. 


Variathn  of  the  EletnenU, 
406.    Let.  the  integrals  of  a  dynamical  problem  be 


«a=/i  lPi»  9v  Pt>  «i»  •••  m 

«i=/i(j'i,  ft.  !>»&....<){• (1), 

0.  =&c.  / 


&c 

where  i>>  9* ...  are  some  variables  which  determine  the  position  and  motion  of  the 
system,  and  which  are  such  that  the  equations  of  motion  may  be  written  in  tha 
forms 

1        dS         ,    dR  ._. 

^=-W'   ^'d^ ^'>' 

in  the  manner  explained  in  Art.  881.  Let  the  equations  of  motion  of  a  second 
dynamical  problem  be 

,        dH     dK         -    dH    dK  ,^, 

^^"di'di'      ^=^  +  4? ^^^* 
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where  JT  is  some  fanetien  of  j»,  f,..,t  If  we  eonsider  i^,  e^, ...  the  eonstanta  of  the 
soIuti9n  of  the  first  problem  to  be  fonctions  of  p,  q,  and  t,  we  may  snppoee  the 
solution  of  the  second  problem  to  be  represented  by  integrals  of  the  same  form 
(1)  as  those  of  the  first  problem.  It  is  therefore  our  object  to  discoYer  what  fmio- 
tions  c^t  c,, ...  are  of  jp,  9,  and  t.  The  fmiotion  K  is  called  *'  the  disturbing  func- 
tion/' and  is  usually  small  as  compared  with  H. 

Since  the  equations  (1)  are  the  integrals  of  the  difierential  equations  (2),  we 
shall  obtain  identical  expressions  by  substituting  from  (1)  in  (2).  Hence  dif- 
ferentiating (1),  and  substituting  for  jv'  and  q'  their  values  giyen  by  (2),  we  get 

de^dH     de^dH  A;/ 

u--^— +  .     —  +  ...+  — I  (4)^ 


~     dp  dq      dq  dp  dt  r 


But  when  e^,  c„  ...  are  considered  a<)  variables,  the  equations  (1)  are  the  integrals 
of  the  differential  equations  (3).    Hence  repeating  the  same  process,  we  have 

dc^  _     ^i  dS    ^1  ^^  ^1 

^dci  dK     de^  dK 
dp  dq      dq  aq     


'-I 


where  the  differential  coefficients  on  the  left-hand  side  are  total,  and  those  on  the 
right-hand  side  partial. 

Heace^  using  the  identitiefl  (4),  we  get 

dc,_    ^^.^^  /gx 

di'"'dp  dq  ^dq  dp^ ^'' 


with  similar  expressions  for  -p ,  <feo. 

dt 

If  K  be  given  as  a  function  of  p,  q,  ftc.  and  t,  we  have  ^ ,  Ao.  expressed  as 

functions  of  p,  g,  Ac.  and  t.  Joining  these  equations  to  those  marked  (1)  we  find 
e^,  e, ...  as  functions  of  t.  If  K  be  given  as  a  function  of  e^,  c,, ...  and  t  we  may 
continue  thus, 

dp      dc^  dp'^de^   dp^'"*      dq  "dc^dq'^  dc^   dq^   "' 


Substituting  in  the  expression  for  ^^,  we  get 

dt 

dt  Idqdp      dp  dqj  dc^'^^ldq  dp      dp  dqj  dc^^"' 

where  the  2  means  summation  for  all  values  of  j),  q,  viz.  jj^,  q^,  j),,  g,,  &o. 

Since  by  hypothesis  Cj,  c^...  are  supposed  expressed  as  functions  of  jj^,  q^,  Ao. 
and  *,  these  coefficients  may  be  found  by  simple  differentiation.  It  will,  of  course, 
be  more  convenient  to  express  them  in  terms  of  Cj,  c,,  &c.  and  t  by  substituting 
lor  jpi,  ji,  Ac.  their  values  given  by  the  integrals  (1), 

407.  On  effecting  this  substitution  it  will  be  found  that  t  disappears  from  the 
expressions.    This  may  be  proved  as  follows.    Let  ii  be  any  coefficient,  so  that 
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A=i2  I  ^  ^  ~  ^  ^  I »  ^^  ^^0  ^  proTe  that  A  being  regarded  as  a  fanction 

d  A 
of  Pit  9ii  &o*  and  t,  the  total  differential  coefficient  -^  is  zero.    Now 

d.A     dA     dA    ,,4A   ,^ 

The  letters  p^,  g^,  &o.  enter  into  the  expression  for  A  only  through  e^  and  c,. 
Let  OS  consider  only  the  part  of  -^  dae  to  the  variation  of  c^  then  the  part  due 
to  the  yariation  of  e,  may  be  found  by  interchanging  c^  and  e^  and  changing  the 
sign  of  the  wlnde.    The  complete  value  of  -^  is  tiie  smn  of  these  two  parts. 

The  part  of  — ^  due  to  the  variation  of  c.  is 
at 

Ldp{dqdt'dpdqdq     d^  dp     '"  j  "  dg  (d^ctt  "  d[p*  dj      dpiq^d/p     ")J* 

dc 
If  we  substitnte  for  -^  its  value  given  by  the  identity  (4),  we  get 

zT^}^—     ^   d«Jy  )     dc,  idc^  d'J      dCy  ^^H 
Ldp  (dp  d^      dg 'C^dg)      dg  (dp  dj^dj     dg  dp') J' 

If  we  now  interchange  c^  and  e^  we  get  the  same  result.  Hence  when  the  two 
parts  of  —^  are  added  together^  the  signs  being  opposite,  .the  sum  is  zero, 

408.  Let  the  esqsression  ^{^^^'"jr^lt  where  the  2  means  summa- 
tion for  all  the  values  of  jp,  g,  be  represented  shortly  by  (c^,  e^.  Then  in  any 
dynamioal  problem  if  iT  be  the  disturbing  function,  the  variations  of  the  parameters 

Cp  Cy ...  are  given  by  -j^=(<'i»  ^«)^"+ (^i»  ^^j)  57"+  •••*  ^^^^^  ^  *^  coefficients  are 
functions  of  the  parameters  only  and  not  of  %, 

This  equation  may  be  greatly  simplified  by  a  proper  choice  of  the  constants 
Cyt  C], ...  In  the  MiccadquA  Analytique  of  Lagrange,  it  is  shown  that  if  the  con- 
stants chosen  be  the  initial  values  of  p^,  p„...  and  9x>  ^v--*  ^*  «*  A  7>>**  ^"^^ 
X,  ^  y, ...  respectively,  then  the  equations  become 

d«"      dX  '     dt^'d/i*' 

^-     d^       4tt__     dJST 
dt~      da'      d«"      d^'  **'' 

It  is  assumed  in  the  demonstration  that  f  is  a  function  of  g^,  9,*...  only.  This 
simplification  has  been  extended  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Jaoobi  to  other  eases,  but 
for  this  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  books  which  treat  on  theoretical  dynamics. 

409.  It  follows  from  the  investigation  in  Art.  407,  that  if  two  integrals  of  a 
dynamical  problem  be  found,  viz.  C]=:a,  e^=pt  where  e^  and  c,  stand  for  some 
functions  of  Pi,  qi,  p^j  q^j ...  and  t,  and  a  and  p  are  constants,  then  (e^,  e,)  is  also 
constant.  So  that  (c^,  e^=y,  where  7  is  a  constant,  is  either  a  third  integral  of 
the  equations  of  motion  or  an  identity.  If  it  is  an  integral  it  may  be  either  a 
new  integral  or  one  derivable  from  the  two  e^  and  c,  already  found. 

R.  D,  21 
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EXAMPLES*. 

1.  A  serew  of  Archimedes  is  capable  of  turning  freely  about  its  axis,  which  is 
fixed  in  a  yertioal  position :  a  heaTj  particle  is  placed  at  the  top  of  the  tnbe  and 
runs  down  through  it ;  detezmine  the  whole  angular  velocity  communicated  to  the 
screw. 

BeauU.  Let  n  be  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of  the  screw  to  that. of  the  particle, 
ass  the  angle  the  tangent  to  the  screw  makes  with  the  horizon,  h  the  height 
descended  by  the  particle^    Then  the  angular  velocity  generated  is 


w. 


2gh  cos*  a 


a«(n+l)(n-fBin*a>' 

S.  A  fine  circular  tube,  carrying  within  it  a  heavy  particle,  is  set  revolving' 
about  a  vertical  diameter.  Show  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  the  absolute 
velocities  of  the  particle  at  any  two  given  points  of  the  tube  equidistant  from  the 
axis  is  the  same  for  all  initial  velocities  of  the  particle  and  tube. 

3.  A  circular  wire  ring,  carrying  a  small  bead,  lies  on  a  smooth  horizontal 
table ;  an  elastic  thread  the  natural  length  of  which  is  less  than  the  diameter  of 
the  ring,  has  one  end  attached  to  the  bead  and  the  other  to  a  point  in  the  wire; 
the  bead  is  placed  initially  so  that  the  thread  coincides  very  nearly  with  a  diameter 
of  the  zing ;  find  the  vis  viva  of  the  system  when  the  string  has  contracted  to  its 
original  length. 

4.  A  straight  tube  of  given  length  is  capable  of  turning  freely  about  one  ex- 
tremity in  a  horizontal  plane,  two  equal  particles  are  placed  at  different  points 
within  it  at  rest,  an  angular  velocity  is  given  to  the  system,  determine  the  velocity 
of  each  particle  on  leaving  the  tube. 

5.  A  smooth  circular  tube  of  mass  M  has  placed  within  it  two  equal  partidee 
of  mass  ffi,  which  are  connected  by  an  elastic  string  whose  natural  length  is  {  of 
the  circumference.  The  string  is  stretched  until  the  particles  are  in  contact  and 
the  tube  is  placed  flat  on  a  smooth  horizontal  table  and  left  to  itself.  Show  that 
when  the  string  arrives  at  its  natural  length,  the  actual  energy  of  the  two  particles 
is  to  the  work  done  in  stretching  the  string  as 

a  (JP+ATm+m*):  (Jr+2m)  (2M+m). 

6.  An  endless  flexible  and  inextensible  chain  in  which  the  mass  for  unit  length 
is  fi  through  one  continuous  half  and  fif  through  the  other  half  is  stretched  over 
two  equal  perfectly  rough  uniform  circular  discs  (radius  a,  mass  M)  which  can  turn 
freely  about  their  centres  at  a  distance  &  in  the  same  vertical  line.  Prove  that  the 
time  of  a  small  oscillation  of  the  chain  under  the  action  of  gravity  is 

7.  Two  particles  of  masses  m,  m'  are  connected  by  an  elastic  string  of  length  a. 
The  former  ia  placed  in  a  smooth  straight  groove  and  the  latter  is  projected  in  a 

*  These  examples  are  taken  from  the  Examination  Papers  which  have  been  set 
in  the  University  and  in  the  OoUeges. 
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direetion  perpendlonlar  to  the  groove  with  a  velocity  F.    Prove  that  the  particle  m 
will  oscillate  through  a  space  ,,  and  if  »  be  large  compared  with  m'  the  time 


of  oscillation  is  nearly  ~^  (^  ~ 7~)  • 


8.  A  rough  plane  rotates  with  uniform  angular  velocity  n  abont  a  horizontal 
axis  which  is  parallel  tp  it  bnt  not  in  it.  A  heavy  sphere  of  radius  a  being  placed 
on  the  plane  when  in  a  horizontal  position,  rolls  down  it  under  the  action  of 
gravity.  If  the  centre  of  the  sphere  be  originally  in  the  plane  containing  the 
moving  axis  and  perpendicular  to  the  moving  plane,  and  if  »  be  its  distance  from 
this  plane  at  a  subsequent  time  t  before  the  sphere  leaves  the  plane,  then 

«=     1      (?^-84a-60c)  (e>/*^.e->^*-)-Al.sinnt, 

e  being  the  distance  from  the  axis  to  the  plane  measured  upwards. 

9.  The  extremities  of  a  xmiform  heavy  beam  of  length  2a  slide  on  a  smooth 
wire  in  the  form  of  the  curve  whose  equation  is  r=a  (1  -  cos  ^)  the  prime  radius 
being  vertical  and  the  vertex  of  the  curve  downwards.  Prove  that  if  the  beam 
be  placed  in  a  vertical  position  and  displaced  with  a  velocity  just  sufficient  to 

bring  it  into  a  horizontal  position  tan  $=^  |  Ata'-  e-^to'  | ,  where  ^  is  the  angle 
through  which  the  rod  has  turned  after  a  time  t. 

10.  A  rigid  body  whose  radius  of  gyration  about  O  the  centre  of  gravity  is  2;,  is 
attached  to  a  fixed  point  C7  by  a  string  fastened  to  a  point  A  on  its  surface.  CA  (b5) 
and  AO(^a)eae  initially  in  one  line,  and  to  (7  is  given  a  velocity  F  at  right  angles 
to  that  line.  No  impressed  forces  are  supposed  to  act,  and  the  string  is  attached 
so  as  always  to  remain  in  one  right  line.    If  ^  be  the  angle  between  AO  and  AC 

(d6\t     y-,  ^' -  4ai  sin*  5 
-A  =^  1^      4  M^  »  ^^  ^  ^®  amplitude  of  $,  ».e. 

2  sin~i  — =:  be  very  small,  the  period  is 


2^/3  '  Vs/a{a+b)' 

11.  A  fine  weightless  string  having  a  particle  at  one  extremity  is  partially 
coiled  round  a  hoop  which  is  placed  on  a  smooth  horizontal  plane,  and  is  capable 
of  motion  about  a  fixed  vertical  axis  through  its  centre.  If  the  hoop  be  initially  at 
rest  and  the  particle  be  projected  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the 
string,  and  if  a  be  the  portion  of  the  string  unwound  at  any  time  t,  then 

where  b  is  the  initial  value  of  $,  m  and  /a  the  masses  of  the  hoop  and.  particle,  a  the 
radius  of  the  hoop  and  V  the  velocity  of  projection. 

12.  A  square  formed  of  four  similar  uniform  rods  jointed  freely  at  their  ex- 
tremities is  laid  upon  a  smooth  horizontal  table,  one  of  its  angular  points  being 
fixed :  if  angular  velocities  w,  c/  in  the  plane  of  the  table  be  communicated  to  the 
two  sides  containing  this  angle,  show  that  the  greatest  value  of  the  angle  (2a) 

between  them  is  given  by  the  equation  cos  2o  =  -g  SfT""'*"  • 

21—2 
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18.  Two  partides  of  masses  »,  m'  lying  on  a  smooth  horisontal  taUe  are  oon« 
neoted  hy  an  inelastio  string  extended  to  its  full  length  and  passing  through  a  small 
ring  on  the  table.  The  particles  are  at  distanoes  a,  a^  from  the  ring  and  are  pro- 
jected with  Yelodties  v,  v*  at  right  angles  to  the  string.  Prove  that  if  ttt/i^a*=m'v'*t^ 
their  second  apsidal  distances  from  the  ring  will  be  a',  a  respectiyely. 

14.    If  a  uniform  thin  rod  PQ  move  in  oonseqnenoe  of  a  primitive  Impulse 

between  two  smooth  curves  in  the  same  plane,  prove  that  the  square  of  the  angular 

velocity  varies  inversely  as  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 

normals  OP,  OQ  to  the  curves  at  the  extremities  of  the  rods,  and  ^  of  the  square 

'  of  the  whole  length  of  the  rod. 

16.  A  small  bead  can  slide  freely  along  an  equiangular  spiral  of  equal  mass 
and  angle  a  which  can  turn  freely  about  its  pole  as  a  fixed  point.  A  centre  of 
repulsive  force  ^is  situated  in  the  pole  and  acts  on  the  particle.  If  the  system 
start  from  rest  when  the  particle  is  at  a  distance  a,  show  that  the  angular  velocity 

/      rFdr 

of  the  spiral  when  the  particle  is  at  a  distance  h  from  the  pole  is  A/     ,.,/  ^ — - — 

*^  *'  V    jnJfc*(l+2cot*a) 

where  nd^  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  spiral  about  its  pole. 

16.  The  extremities  of  a  uniform  beam  of  length  2a,  slide  on  two  slender  rods 
without  inertia,  the  plane  of  the  rods  being  vertical,  their  point  of  intersection . 

fixed  and  the  rods  inclined  at  angles  j  and  -  j  to  the  horizon.    The  system  is  set 

rotating  about  the  vertical  line  through  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  rods  with 
an  angular  velocity  w,  prove  that  if  9  be  the  inclination  of  the  beam  to  the  vertical 
at  the  time  i  and  a  the  initial  value  of  $ 

Hdi)  -*-   Scos'^-hsin'tf  "'"t8cos'a+sin»a)»«+-f(sma^smg). 

17.  A  perfectiy  rough  sphere  of  radius  a  is  placed  close  to  the  intersection  of 
the  highest  generating  lines  of  two  fixed  equal  horizontal  cylinders  of  radius  e  the 
axes  being  inclined  at  an  angle  2a  to  each  other,  and  is  allowed  to  roll  down  be- 
tween them.    Prove  that  the  vertical  velocity  of  its  centre  in  any  position  will  be 

sin  a  cos  0  ]  ?  g      m    ~^^}  I     where  0  is  the  inclination  to  the  horizon  of  the 
J   7-oco8'0co8'a    )  ^ 

radius  to  the  point  of  contact 

18.  Let  a  complete  integral  of  the  equation  jIi  =  7-  ^  which  T  is  a  function 
oixhex^Xf  X  being  a  known  function  of  a  and  b  two  arbitrary  constants  and  t. 
Then  the  solution  o'  ^  ==  ^  +  >^  >  -^  being  a  function  of  x  may  also  be  repre- 
sented by  xssX  provided  a  and  b  are  variable  quantities  determined  by  the  equations 

^  =s2;  3r  f  -v.  ==  -%  TT- 1  where  £  is  a  function  of  a  and  b  which  does  not  contain  the 
di        db     di         da 

time  expUcitiy. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


ON  StfALI.  OSCILLATIOKS. 


OaciUations  mth  one  degree  of  freedom. 

410.  When  a  system  of  bodies  admits  of  onlj  one  independent 
motion  and  is  making  small  oscillations  about  some  mean  position, 
or  some  mean  state  of  motion^  it  is  in  general  our  object  to  reduce 
the  equation  of  motion  to  the  form 

df         dt  ' 

"where  x  is  some  small  quantity  which  determines  the  position  of 
the  system  at  the  time  t .  This  reduction  is  effected  by  neglecting 
the  squares  of  the  small  quantity  x. 

411.  It  will  generally  happen  that  a,  5,  o  are  all  constants, 

and  in  this  case  we  can  completely  determine  the  oscillation.    By 

c         ^ 
putting  fl?  =  J  +  fe" « ,  we  reduce  the  equation  to  the  well  known 

form 


+(»-i)f-»- 


a* 


When  &  —  2"  ^  positive,  we  therefore  have 

aj  =  5  +  Ae-^'t  sin  \Jh-^t  +  ^, 

where  A  and  B  are  two  undetermined  constants  which  depend  on 
the  initial  conditions  of  the  motion.  The  physical  interpretation 
of  this  equation  is  not  difficult.      It  represents  an  oscillatory 

motion.    If  we  write  for  «,  t  +  ^ ,  we  have  exactly  the  same 


wa 


expression  for  x  with  A^  written  for  A^  where  A^^Ae  ^•"i;  we 
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2^ 


therefore  infer  that  the  time  of  a  complete  oscillation  is 


The  central  position  about  which  the  system  oscillates  is  deter- 
mined  by  a; «  t  •    To  find  the  times  at  which  the  system  comes 

dm 
momentarily  to  rest  we  put  -jj  =  0-    This  gives 


^[^/h-^t^B)^ 


The  extent  of  the  oscillations  on  each  side  of  the  central  position 

may  be  found  by  substituting  the  values  of  t  given  by  this  equa- 

ft 

tion  in  the  expression  for  ^  — t.    Since  these  must  occur  at  a 

IT 

constant  interval  equal  to       .  we  see  that  the  extent  of  the 


V'-? 


oscillation  continually  decreases,  and  that  the  successive  arcs  on 
each  side  of  the  position  of  equilibrium  form  a  geometrical  pro- 


av 


gression  whose  common  ratio  is  e  ^**-«\ 


a* 


If  &  —  -J  is  negative,  the  sine  must  be  replaced  by  its  expo- 
nential value,  and  the  integral  becomes 

where  A  and  S  are  two  undetermined  (instants.  The  motion  is 
now  no  longer  oscillatory.  If  a  and  h  are  both  positive,  or  if  the 
initial  conditions  are  such  that  the  coefficient  of  the  exponential 
which  has  a  positive  index  is  zero,  x  will  ultimately  become  equal 

to  T  and  the  system  will  ultimately  continually  approach  the 

position  determined  by  this  value  of  x, 

a' 
If  6  —  -j-  =  0,  the  integral  takes  a  different  form  and  we  have 


4 


aj=:|+(^"^  +  5'>-? 


where   -d."  and  B'  are   two  undetermiDed  constants.      If  a  is 
positive,  the  system  will  ultimately  continually  approach  the 

position  determined  by  a?  =  t  . 
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When  the  value  of  a;  as  given  by  these  equations  becomes 
large,  the  terms  depending  on  o?  which  have  been  neglected  in 
forming  the  equation  may  ako  become  great.  It  is  possible  that 
these  terms  may  alter  the  whole  character  of  the  motion.  In 
such  cases  the  equilibrium,  or  the  undisturbed  motion  of  the 
system  as  the  case  may  be,  is  called  unstable,  and  these  equations 
can  represent  only  the  nature  of  the  motion  with  which  the 
system  hegina  to  move  from  its  undisturbed  state. 

Ex.    Show  that  the  oomplete  solntion  of  -^ + ^  ^ + ^^/(4  ^ 

where  ft'' =:  6- -J  and  a^.se'o  are  the  yalaee  of  x  and  -^  when  t=0, 

[Math.  Tripos,  1876.] 

412.  It  will  be  often  found  advantageous  to  trace  the  motion 
of  the  system  by  a  figure.  Let  equal  increments  of  the  abscissa 
of  a  point  F  represent  on  any  scale  equal  increments  of  the  time, 
and  let  the  ordinate  represent  the  deviation  of  the  co-ordinate  x 
from  its  mean  value.  Then  the  curve  traced  out  by  the  repre- 
sentative point  F  wiU  exhibit  to  the  eye  the  whole  motion  of  the 


a« 


system.     In  the  case  in  which  a  and  &  — j  are  both  positive  the 
curve  takes  the  form 


The  dotted  lines  correspond  to  the  ordinate  ±Ae  * .  The  repre- 
sentative point  F  oscillates  between  these,  and  its  path  alternately 
touches  each  of  them.  In  just  the  same  way  we  may  trace  the 
representative  curve  for  other  values  of  a  and  b. 
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The  most  important  case  in  dynamics  is  when  a  =  0.    The 
motion  is  then  given  by 

a5-|=.i4sm(V6t+P). 

The  representative  curve  is  then  the  curve  of  sines.    In  this 
case  the  oscillation  is  usually  called  harmontc. 

418.    Ex.  1.    A  Bjstem  osoillaies  about  a  meaa  position,  and  its  deviation  is 

dx 
tneaflnred  by  ob.    Jiee^  and  x^'  be  the  initial  values  of  x  and  -r ,  show  the  system 

^nU  never  deviate  from  its  mean  position  by  so  mnoh  as  (^     ^"^i   ^^»  if  45 


is  greater  than  a\ 


Ex.  2.  A  ^tem  oscillates  about  a  position  of  equilibrium.  It  is  required  to 
find  by  observations  on  its  motion  the  nxmierioal  values  of  a,h,e. 

Any  three  determinations  of  the  oo-ordinate  x  at  three  different  times  ^inll  gene* 
rally  supply  sufficient  equations  to  find  a,  h,  e,  but  some  measurements  can  be 
made  more  easily  than  others.  For  example,  the  values  of  as  when  the  system 
oomes  momentarily  to  rest  can  be  oonyeniently  observed,  because  the  system  ia 
then  moving  slowly  and  a  measurement  at  a  time  slightly  wrong  will  cause  an 
«rror  only  of  the  second  order,  while  the  values  of  t  at  such  times  cannot  be  con- 
veniently observed,  because,  owing  to  the  slowness  of  the  motion,  it  is  difficult  to 

dx 
determine  the  precise  moment  at  which  -=-  vanishes. 


I  ^ .-  ^ 


If  three  successive  values  of  x  thus  found  hex^,  x^  x^  the  ratio  of  the  two  suc- 
cessive arcs oB^-a^  uadx^^x^ is  a  known  fimotion  of  a  and  h  and  one  equation  can 
thus  be  formed  to  find  the  constants.    If  the  position  of  equilibrium  is  unknown, 

c  c 

we  may  form  a  second  equation  from  the  fact  that  the  three  ares  fl^-ri  ^'5* 

C  €         % 

Xi^j-  also  form  a  geometrical  progression.    In  this  way  wa  fifid  r  wMoh  is  the 
value  of  X  corresponding  to  the  position  of  equilibrium. 

The  position  of  equilibrium  being  known,  the  interval  between  two  sneeeesive 
passages  of  the  system  through  it  is  also  a  known  function  of  a  and  b,  and  thus  a 
third  equation  may  be  formed. 

Ex.  8.  A  body  performs  rectilinear  vibrations  in  a  medium  whose  resistance  is 
proportional  to  the  velocity,  under  the  action  of  an  attractive  force  tending  towards 
a  fixed  centre  and  proportional  to  the  distance  therefrom.  If  the  observed  period 
of  vibration  is  T  and  the  co-ordinates  of  the  extremities  of  three  consecutive  semi- 
vibrations  are  1?,  9,  r ;  prove  that  the  co-ordinate  of  the  position  of  equilibrium  and 
the  time  of  vibration  if  there  were  no  resistance  are  respectively 

[Math.  Tripos,  1870.] 
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414.  When  the  ooeffieienta  are  fonotionB  of  the  time,  the  eqimtion  can  be 
integrated  only  by  some  artifioe  suited  to  the  partioular  case  nnder  consideration. 
Let  the  equation  be 

3?+^  *+«*=•'■ 
then  a  few  nsefal  methods  of  solution  will  be  indicated  in  the  following  examples. 

Ex.  1.    If  jr- J  ~  2  ^  ^  *  positiTC  constant,  viz.  n\  prove  that  the  successive 

oscillations  of  the  system  will  be  perfoxmed  in  the  same  time,  thou^^  the  extent  of 
the  oscillations  may  follow  imy  low. 

This  may  be  proved  by  clearing  the  equation  of  the  second  term  in  the  usual 
way,  t.  e.  put  x = f e-^/*** 

Ex.  2.    If  r=0  and  —z.  -  3;  ~P=*>  where  a  is  a  constant,  prove  that 

Vg     «  Vg 

.  «=r*-^o>^.i sin  j Ajl-jf.^Jqdt  +  b\. 

Thence  show  that  if  J  ^qdt  does  not  become  infinite,  the  time  of  oscillation  is 

independent  of  the  arc  of  oscillation  but  the  successive  oscillations  are  not  per- 
formed in  the  same  time. 

This  m^  be  proved  by  writing  <=^(X),  and  then  so  choosing  the  form  of  jp 
that  the  coefficient  of  « in  the  differential  equation  becomes  unity  or  some  constant. 

Ex.  Sk    A  system  osdllates  about  a  position  of  equilibrium  and  its  motion  is 

determined  by  the  equation  ^  +  9x=0,  where  g  is  a  known  function  of  f»  which 

during  the  time  under  consideration  ailways  lies  between  p"  and  /3^,  the  latter  being 
the  greater.  If  tho  system  be  started  with  an  initial  co-ordinate  Xq  and  an  initial 
velocity  o:^'  in  a  direction  away  from  the  positicm  of  equilibrium,  show  that  the 

system  will  begin  to  return  before  x  becomes  so  great  as  ▲/  V  -f  ^.    If  ^fc  m,  ^m' 

be  two  successive  maximum  values  of  »,  prove  that  tii  cannot  be  so  great  as  ^  m, 

P 

and  that  the  time  from  one  maximum  to  the  next  lies  between  3  and  -^ « 

P        P 

415.  When  the  arc  of  oscillation  is  not  small,  the  equation  cannot  always  be 
reduced  to  the  linear  form,  and  no  general  rule  can  be  given  for  its  solutioiKr  In 
many  cases  it  is  important  to  aseertain  if  the  motion  of  the  system  is  tautoehro- 
nous.  Yarious  methods  of  determining  this  wiU  be  shown  in  the  fc^owing 
examples. 

Ex.  1.    Show  that  if  the  equation  of  motion  be 

-^2  =s  f  a  homogeneous  function  of  -^  and  x  of  the  first  degree  ] , 

then,  in  whatever  position  the  system  is  placed  at  rest,  the  time  of  arriving  at  the 
position  determined  by  «=0  is  the  same. 


5? 
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/I  dx\ 
Let  the  homogeneoas  fonotion  be  written  ^f\--ji)*     ^^  ^  f^^  (  ^  ^®  ^^ 

ordinates  of  two  systemB  starting  from  rest  in  two  different  positions,  and  ie%x=sa, 
^=Ka  initially.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  differential  equation  of  one  system  is 
changed  into  that  of  the  other  by  writing  {=/c«.  If  therefore  the  motion  of  one 
system  is  given  hy  x=^{t,A,  B),  that  of  the  other  is  given  by  $=ic^(e,  A\  B*), 
To  determine  the  arbitrary  constants,  A,  B  and  A%  B\  we  have  exactly  the  same 

conditions,  viz.  when  <==0,  0=a  and  ^  =0*     Since  only  one  motion  can  follow 

from  the  same  initial  conditions  we  have  A'^^A^  and  ff=B.  Hence  throughout 
the  motion  ^=kx  and  therefore  x  and  (  vanish  together.  It  follows  that  the 
motions  of  the  two  systems  are  perfectly  similar. 

This  result  may  also  be  obtained  by  integrating  the  differential  equation.    If  we 

put  --j:=i>,  we  find  »=il0(t+^).    When  tsO,  ^^^O,  and  therefore  f'(B)^0. 
X  at  'at 

Thus  B  is  known  and  x  v&nishes  when  ^[t+S)=0  whatever  be  the  value  of  A, 
Ex.  2.    If  the  equation  of  motion  of  the  system  be 
=-  f  ^  j  ^.^    +  fa  homogeneous  function  of  -jj  and/(x)  of  the  first  degree], 

where /(z)  is  any  function  of  x,  show  that  in  whatever  position  the  system  is  placed 
the  time  of  arriving  at  the  position  determined  by  a; =0  is  the  same. 

This  is  Lagrange's  general  expression  for  a  force  which  makes  a  tautochronoufl 
motion.  The  formula  was  given  by  him  in  the  Berlin  Memoirs  for  1765  and  1770. 
Another  very  complicated  demonstration  was  given  in  the  same  volume  by  D'Alem- 
bert,  which  required  variations  as  well  as  differentiations.  Lagrange  seems  to 
have  believed  that  his  expression  for  a  tautochronous  force  was  both  necessary  and 
sufficient.  But  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  M.  Fontaine  and  M.  Bertrand  that 
though  suficient  it  is  not  necessary.  At  the  same  time  the  latter  reduced  the 
demonstration  to  a  few  simple  principles.  A  more  general  expression  than 
Lagrange's  has  been  lately  given  by  Brioschi. 

In  practice  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  apply  Bertrand's  method  than 

d^x        (    dx\ 
Lagrange's  rule.    Suppose  the  equation  of  motion  to  be  jrt—^y^-j;]*    ^^ 

(2^1/ 
«=0  (y)  and  if  possible  so  choose  the  form  of  0,  that  ^  ,  becomes  a  homogeneous 

function  of  y  and  ^  of  the  first  degree.  If  this  can  be  done,  the  motion  is,  by  Ex.  1, 
tautochronous. 

Ex.  8.  If  the  motion  of  any  system  is  tautochronous  according  to  Lagrange's 
formula  in  vacuo,  it  will  also  be  tautochronous  in  a  resisting  medium,  if  the  effect 
of  the  resistance  is  to  add  on  to  the  differential  equation  of  motion  a  term  propor- 
tional to  the  velocity.    This  theorem  is  due  to  Lagrange. 

Ex.  4.  A  particle,  acted  on  by  a  repulsive  force  vaiying  as  the  distance  and 
tending  firom  a  fixed  point,  is  constrained  to  move  along  a  rough  curve  in  a  medium 
resisting  as  the  velocity,  find  the  curve  that  the  motion  may  be  tautochronous  by 
Lagrange's  rule. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity,  «  the  arc  to  be  described,  r  the  radius  vector  of  the 
particle,  p  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent,  />  the  radius  of  curvature.    Let  or  be 
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tlie  repnlfliYe  taree,  h  the  coefficient  of  Motion.    Then  omitting  the  resistance  by 
Ex.  B,  the  equations  of  motion  are 


P 


Eliminating  the  pressure  R,  we  have 


By  Lagrange's  rale,  the  motion  is  tantoohronoos  if,  when  /  («) = o&p  -  a^Jr^  -p*,  we 
find  -  =  -  y^ ,    This  wiU  be  f onnd  to  give  p  =  (1 + J')  jp,  which  is  an  epicycloid. 


First  Method  of  forming  the  Equations  of  Motion. 

416.  When  the  system  under  consideration  is  a  single  body, 
there  is  a  simple  method  of  forming  the  equation  of  motion  which 
is  sometimes  of  great  use. 

First,  let  the  motion  be  in  two  dimensions. 

It  has  been  shown  in  Art.  175,  that  if  we  neglect  the  squares  of 
small  quantities  we  may  take  moments  about  the  instantaneous 
centre  as  a  fixed  centre.  Usually  the  unknown  reactions  will  be 
such  that  their  lines  of  action  will  pass  through  this  point,  their 
moments  will  then  be  zero,  and  thus  we  shall  have  an  equation 
containing  only  known  quantities. 

Since  the  body  is  supposed  to  be  turning  about  the  instan- 
taneous centre  as  a  point  fixed  for  the  moment,  the  direction  of 
motion  of  any  point  of  the  body  is  perpendicular  to  the  straight 
line  joining  it  to  the  centre.  Conversely  when  the  dir^ction8  of 
motion  of  two  points  of  the  body  are  known,  the  position  of  the 
instantaneous  centre  can  be  found.  For  if  we  draw  perpendiculars 
at  these  points  to  their  directions  of  motion,  these  perpendiculars 
must  meet  in  the  instantaneous  centre  of  rotation. 

The  equation  will,  in  general,  reduce  to  the  form 

•jtjri^^O  _  /moment  of  impressed  forces  about\ 
cfc* ""  \        the  instantaneous  centre        / ' 

where  0  is  the  angle  some  straight  line  fixed  in  the  body 
makes  with  a  fixed  line  in  space.  In  this  formula  Mlf  is  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  the  instantaneous  centre, 
and  since  the  left-hand  side  of  the  equation  contains  the  small 

factor  ^  we  may  here  suppose  the  instantaneous  centre  to  have 
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its  mean  or  ondistnTbed  position.  On  tbe  righi-hand  side  there  is 
no  small  factor,  and  we  must  therefore  be  careful  either  to  take 
the  moment  of  the  forces  about  the  instantaneous  centre  in  its 
disturbed  position^  or  to  include  the  moment  of  any  unknown 
reaction  which  passes  through  the  instantaneous  centre. 

Ex.  If  a  body  vith  onlj  one  mdependent  motum.  eaa  be  in  eqiiiKbriimi  in 
the  Bune  position  onder  two  different  syBteme  of  foreee,  and  if  L,,  L,  are  the 
lengths  of  the  simple  equivalent  pendnlonu  for  these  ^Tstems  acting  separately, 
then  the  length  X  of  the  eqmTalent  pendnlnm  when  th^  aet  together  is  giTsn  by 

417.  Ex.  A  hamogeneoiu  hemUphere  peffonu  wwuM  09ciUatUm§  en  a  perfeeUif 
rough  horizontal  pUtne :  find  the  motum. 

Let  C  be  the  eentre,  O  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  hemisphere,  N  the  point  of 
eontaet  with  the  rough  plane.    Let  the  radius = a,  CG^e,  9=i NCO, 


Here  the  point  N  is  the  eentre  of  instantaneoos  rotation,  beeanae  the  plane 
being  perfectly  rough,  sufficient  friction  will  be  called  into  play  to  keep  N  at  zest. 
Hence  taking  moments  aboat  N 

(*»+GJV»)^=.^.Bin^. 
8ino6  we  can  pat  GiV^a-c  in  the  small  terms,  this  reduces  to 


Fiji  4.  /rt  _  *\1 

Therefore  the  time  of  a  small  oscillation  is  =2*  \/ ^  "  ^  , 

V         eg 

g  8 

It  is  dear  that  Ik^ + c*  ^  (rad.)*  of  gyration  about  0= ^  a*  and  «  -  g  «• 

If  the  plane  had  been  smooth,  M  would  hare  been  the  instantaneous  axis,  (?  JT 
being  the  perpendicular  on  CH.  For  the  motion  of  i^T  is  in  a  horizontal  direction, 
because  the  sphere  remains  in  contact  with  the  plane,  and  the  motion  of  (7  is 
vertical  by  Art.  79.  Hence  the  two  perpendiculars  OM,  NM  meet  in  the  instanta- 
neous axis.    By  reasoning  similar  to  the  above  the  time  will  be  found  to  be 


2s- 


vf' 


418.    A  cylvndrical  surface  of  any  form  rests  in  stable  equi» 
librium  on  another  perfectly  rough  cylindrical  swrface^  the  aaes 
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of  the  cylinders  being  paraUd.    A  amaU  distwrbance  being  given 
to  Ae  upper  surface,  find  the  time  of  a  small  oscillation. 

Let  BAP,  SAP  be  the  sections  of  the  cylindera  perpendicular 
to  their  axes.     Let  OA,  GA!  be  normals  at  those  points  A,  A' 


which  before  disturbance  were  in  contact,  and  let  %  be  the  angle 
A  0  makes  with  the  verticaL  Let  OPO  be  the  common  normal 
at  the  time  t  Let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  moving  body, 
than  before  disturbance  A'  O  was  vertical     Let  A'0  =  r. 

Now  we  have  only  to  determine  the  time  of  oscillation  when 
the  motion  decreases  without  limit.  Hence  the  arcs  AP,  A'P  will 
be  ultimately  zero,  and  therefore  0  and  0  may  be  taken  as  the 
centres  of  curvature  of  AP,  A'P.  Let  p  =  OA,  p  =  GA',  and  let 
the  angles  A  OP,  A'GP  be  denoted  by  0,  tft  respectively, 

het  6  be  the  angle  turned  round  by  the  body  in  moving  from 
the  portion  of  equdibrium  into  the  position  B'A'P.  Then  since 
before  disturbance,  A'C  and  AO  were  in  the  same  straight  line, 
we  have  $  =  £CDE=<f>  +  tl>',  where  GA'  meets  OAEin  D.  Also 
since  one  body  rolls  on  the  other,  the  arc  AP=BxiiA'P, .:  p^=p'^', 

:.<f,^-^e. 
p+p 

Again,  in  order  to  take  moments  about  P,  we  require  the 
horizontal  distance  of  O  from  P;  this  may  be  found  by  projecting 
the  broken  line  PA'  +A'G  on  the  horizontal.  The  projection  of 
PA'  =  PA'  COB  {a +  0)  =  p<f)  cos  a  when  we  neglect  the  squares  of 
small  quantities.  The  projection  of  A'O  is  r0.  Thus  the  hori- 
zontal distance  required  is  (-^^.coaa~rj6. 
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If  A;  be  the  radius  of  gyration  about  the  centre  of  gravity,  the 
equation  of  znotion  is 


^^^oA-^g-^ij^ 


-,  COS  a 


-')• 


If  2/  be  the  length  of  the  simple  equivalent  pendulum,  we 
have 

— = — =    ^;    ,cosa  — r. 
L        p  +  p 

Along  the  common  normal  at  the  point  of  contact  A  of 
the  two  cylindrical   surfaces    measure  a  length  A  8=8  where 

111 

-  =  -  +  -,,  and  describe  a  circle  on  ^i9  as  diameter,    li^t  AG, 

^     P     P 

produced  if  necessary,  cut  this  circle  in  N.    Then  GN=  «  cos  a  —  r. 


the  positive  direction  being  from  N  towards  A.    The  length  L  of 
the  simple  equivalent  pendulum  is  given  by  the  formula 


i^'{-GA' 


=  GN. 


It  is  clear  from  this  formula,  if  0*  lie  without  the  circle  and 
above  the  tangent  at  A,  L  is  negative  and  the  equilibrium  is 

*  Let  B  be  the  radius  of  onrvatore  of  the  path  traced  out  by  G  as  the  one 
cylinder  rolls  on  the  other,  then  we  know  that  iS  =  -  j^ ,  so  that  all  points  with- 
out the  circle  described  on  A8  as  diameter  are  describing  curves  whose  concayity  is 
turned  towards  A,  while  those  within  the  circle  are  describing  curves  whose  con- 
vexity is  turned  towards  A,  It  is  then  clear  that  the  equilibrium  is  stable, 
imstable,  or  neutral,  according  as  the  centre  of  gravity  lies  within,  without,  or  on 
the  circumference  of  the  circle. 
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unstable,  if  within  L  is  positive  and  equilibrium  is  stable.    This 
circle  is  called  the  drde  of  aixMity. 

419.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  preceding  problem  is  perfectly 
general  and  may  be  used  in  all  cases  in  which  the  locus  of  the 
instantaneous  axis  is  known.  Thus  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of 
the  locus  in  the  body,  p  that  of  the  locus  in  space,  and  a  the  incli- 
nation of  its  path  to  the  horizon. 

If  dx  be  the  horizontal  displacement  of  the  instantaneous  centre 
produced  by  a  rotation  dO  of  the  body,  then  the  equation  to  find 
the  length  of  the  simple  equivalent  pendulum  of  a  body  oscillating 
under  gravity  may  be  written 

~i        dO    ^' 

This  follows  at  once  from  the  reasoning  in  Art.  418.  It  may  also 
be  easily  seen  that  the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  stability  is  equal 
to  the  ratio  of  the  velocity  in  space  of  the  instantaneous  axis  to 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  body. 

Ex.  1«  A  homogeneons  sphere  makes  small  osoillations  inside  a  fixed  sphere  so 
that  its  centre  moyes  in  a  yertical  plane.  If  the  roughness  he  sufficient  to  prevent 
all  sliding,  prove  that  the  length  of  the  eqmyalent  pendulum  is  seven-fifths  of  the 
difference  of  the  radii.  If  the  spheres  were  smooth  the  length  of  the  equivalent 
pendulum  would  he  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  radii. 

Ex.  2.  A  homogeneous  hemisphere  heing  placed  on  a  rough  fixed  plane,  which 
is  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  sin"^  — r- ,  makes  small  oscillations  in  a 

vertical  plane.    Shew  that,  if  a  is  the  radius  of  the  hemisphere,  the  length  of  the 

420.  If  the  body  be  acted  on  by  any  force  which  passes 
through  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  results  must  be  slightly  modi- 
fied. Just  as  before  the  force  in  equilibrium  must  act  along  the 
straight  line  joining  the  centre  of  gravity  O  to  the  instantaneous 
centre  A.  When  the  body  is  displaced  the  force  will  cut  its 
former  line  of  action  in  some  point  F,  which  we  shall  assume  to  be 
known,  Let-4i^=/  taking  /  positive  when  G  and  F  are  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  locus  of  the  instantaneous  centre.  Then  it 
may  be  shown  by  similar  reasoning,  that  the  length  L  of  the 
simple  equivalent  pendulum  under  this  force,  supposed  constant 
and  equal  to  gravity,  is  given  by 

J(?+r^       pp  fr 

^         P+P  f+r 

where  a  is  the  angle  the  direction  of  the  force  makes  with  the 
normal  to  the  path  of  the  instantaneous  centre. 
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If  we  measure  along  the  line  AO  a  length  Aff  so  that 
-T-^7  =  -j-yy  +  -j^,  then  the  expression  for  L  takes  the  form 


i^+f^ 


^ffN. 


The  equilibrium  is  therefore  stable  or  unstable  according  as  O' 
lies  within  or  without  the  circle  of  stabilitj. 

421.  Two  poinU  k,  "B  of  a  body  are  eonttrained  to  describe  given  curves,  and 
the  body  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  acticn  of  gravity,  A  smaU  disturbance  being 
given,  find  the  time  of  an  oscillation. 

Let  C,  2>  be  the  centres  of  onrvatiiTe  of  the  giren  citnres  at  the  two  points  A,  B, 

Let  AC,  BD  meet  in  0.    Let  Q  he  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  QE  a  perpen- 

dionlar  on  AB,    Then  in  the  position  of  eqnilibriain  OQ  is  yertlcal.    Let  i,  j  be 

the  angles  CA,  BD  make  with  the  Yortical,  and  let  a  be  the  angle  AOB,    Let 

A',  ^...denote  the  positions  into  which  A,  S...haye  been  moTed  when  the  body  has 

been  tnmed  through  an  angle  6.    Let  ACA'^^,  BDB^^t^',    Since  the  body  may 

be  brought  from  the  position  AB  into  the  position  A'B^  by  turning  it  about  0 

CA    d>     BD  df 
through  an  angle  6,  we  have  ~q^  =    OB        '    ^^^  ^^'  "  ^*"™**^y  perpen- 

dicular  to  00,  and  we  have  GG' =0G,$,    Also  let  c,  y  be  the  projeotions  of  OO'  on 

the  horizontal  and  Tcortioal  through  0.    Then  by  projectiens 

« 

(B  COB  j + y  sin  J = distance  of  (/  from  OD^OD,  4»\ 


« cost- y sin t= distance  of  (/from  OC=OC.<p; 
OD.Bmi,<p'+OC.BiDJ.<t> 


.\  X-' 


sma 
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Now  taking  moments  abont  0'  as  the  oentre  of  instantaneous  rotation,  we  have 

^   \  BD       sin  a         CA     em  a  J 

where  I;  is  the  radios  of  gyration  about  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Hence  if  X  be  the  length  of  the  simple  eqniyalent  pendnlnm,  we  have 

^+0^_^       Op^O^  sini      00. OA  nnj 
L      ''^    ^     BD     'fAsLoT      AO    "sina* 

Cob.  If  the  given  curves,  on  which  the  points  ^,  £  are  constrained  to  move,  be 
straight  lines,  the  centres  of  curvature  C  and  i>  are  at  infinity.    In  this  case,  we 

may  V^^-wj\-  "  h  77,=  - 1>  a>^d  the  expression  becomes 

L  sin«  sm  a 

If  OA  and  OB  be  at  right  angles^  this  takes  the  simple  form 

where  ^  is  the  projection  on  00  of  the  middle  poiat  of  AB^ 

422.  A  body  o$eiUati$  about  a  position  of  equilibrium  under  the  action  of 
gravity,  the  radiue  of  curvature  of  the  path  of  the  centre  of  gravity  being  known^ 
find  the  time  of  oeeillation. 

Let  A  be  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  when  it  is  in  its 
position  of  equilibrium,  O  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  at  the  time  t.  Then 
pmoe  in  equilibrium  the  altitude  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  a  wnairiiinnTn  or  mini- 
mum, the  tangent  at  i  to  the  curve  AG  is  horizontal.    Let  the  normal  00  to  the 


curve  at  G  meet  the  normal  at  ^  in  <7.  Then  when  the  oscillation  becomes  indefi- 
nitely small  C  is  the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  curve  at  A.  Let  ^(?s«,  the  angle 
A  00=  ^,  and  let  12  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  curve  at  A. 

Let  ^  be  the  angle  turned  round  by  the  body  in  moving  from  the  position  of 

equilibrium  into  the  position  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  is  at  6^ ;  then  -=-  is  the 

at 

angular  velocity  of  the  body.     Since  O  is  moving  along  the  tangent  at  O,  the 
R.  P.  22 
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centre  of  inBtaataneons  joiation  liee  in  the  nocmal  (7(7,  at  inioh  a  point  0,  Ihat 

Let  Mis*  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  its  centre  of  gravity,  then 
taking  moments  about  0,  we  have 

Now  ultimately  when  the  angle  $  is  indefinitely  small  ^=  j^«  -»  ;  .*.  the 
equation  of  motion  beoomea 

Hence  if  X  be  the  length  of  the  simple  equiyalent  pendulum  we  have 

^  =  (^+&)* 

423.  When  the  system  of  bodies  in  motion  admits  of  only  one  independent 
motion,  the  time  of  a  small  oecillation  mi^  frequently  be  deduced  from  the  equa- 
tion of  Vis  Viva.  This  equation  will  be  one  of  the  second  order  of  small  quantitiee, 
and  in  forming  the  equation  it  tHU  be  necessary  to  take  into  account  small  quanti- 
ties of  that  order.  This  will  sometimes  involve  rather  troublesome  considerations. 
On  the  other  hand  the  equation  will  be  free  from  all  the  unknown  reactions,  and 
we  may  thus  frequently  save  much  elimination. 

The  method  of  proceeding  will  be  made  dear  by  the  following  example,  by 
which  a  comparison  may  be  made  with  the  method  of  the  last  article. 

The  ffiotton  of  a  hody  in  apace  of  two  dimenaiom  U  given  bp  the  eo^rdinatea  x,  j 
qfita  centre  of  greBoity^  and  the  angle  $  which  any  fixed  line  in  the  body  makea  with 
a  line  fixed  in  apace.  The  body  being  in  eqwilibrium  under  the  action  of  gravity  it 
ia  required  to  find  the  time  of  a  anuM  oacillation. 

Since  the  body  is  capable  of  only  one  independent  motion,  we  may  express  («,  y) 
as  functions  of  $,  thus 

»=-FW,    y--f{9). 

Let  MJ^  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  its  centre  of  gravify,  then  the 
equation  of  Vis  Viva  becomes 

where  C  is  an  arbitrary  constant. 

Let  a  be  the  value  of  d  when  the  body  is  in  the  |>osition  of  equilibrium,  and 
suppose  that  at  the  time  t,  9sa+ 0.    Then,  by  M^Laurin's  theorem. 


y=y«+yoV+yo"|"+-i 

where  y^,  y^"  are  the  values  o'  ^^  >  ^  ^^  ^=«<    ^^^  ^  ^®  position  of  equili- 
bnum  y  is  a  maximum  or  minimum;  .*.yo'=0»    Hence  the  equation  of  Tis  Viva 


become* 


('«"+*')  (sy=^-^»"**' 
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where  x^^  is  the  value  of  ^  when  ^=sa;  differentiating  we  get 

If  Z  be  the  length  of  the  simple  equivalent  pendnlmn,  we  have 

d9* 

where  for  ^  we  are  to  write  its  value  a  after  the  differentiations  have  been  effected. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  geometrical  meaning  of  this  result  is  the  same  as 
that  given  in  tiie  last  aftide. 

This  analytical  result  was  given  by  Mr  Holditch,  in  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Cambridge  TranstietUnu,  It  is  a  convenient  formula  to  use  when  the  motion  of  the 
oscillating  body  is  known  with  reference  to  its  centre  of  gravity. 

424  When  a  body  moves  in  space  with  one  independent 
motion  there  is  not  in  general  an  instantaneous  axis.  It  has, 
however^  been  proved  in  Art.  186  that  the  motion  may  always  be 
reduced  to  a  rotation  about  some  central  axis  and  a  translation 
along  that  axis. 

Let  /  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  the  instan- 
taneous central  axis,  ft  the  angular  velocity  about  it^  Fthe  velocity 
of  translation  along  it,  M  the  mass  of  the  body,  then  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  vis  viva  5/ft'  +  5ifF*=  17+  O,  where  U  is  the  force- 
function,  and  G  some  constant    Differentiating  we  get 

^  dt  ^2     dt^     a  dt^ildt' 
Let  L  be  the  moment  of  the  impressed  forces  about  the  in- 

stantaneous  central  axis,  then  L  =  pr^  by  Art.  326. 

Let  /?  be  the  pitch  of  the  screw-motion  of  the  body,  then 
Fas  2)11.    The  equation  of  motion  therefore  becomes 

If  the  body  be  performing  small  oscillations  about  a  position  of 
equilibrium,  we  may  reject  the  second  and  third  terms,  and  the 
equation  becomes 

If  there  be  an  instantaneous  axis  j!?  =  0,  and  we  see  that  we 
may  take  moments  about  the  instantaneous  axis  exactly  as  if  it 
were  fixed  in  space  and  in' the  body. 

22—2 
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425.  Ex.  A  heavy  body  oicillates  in  three  dimetuionSt  with  one  degree  of 
freedom,  on  a  fixed  rough  surface  of  any  form  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  no 
rotation  about  the  common  normal^    Find  the  motion, 

(1)  Iiet  0  be  the  point  of  oontaot,  (h  the  common  nonnal^  Oy  a  tangent  to  the 
are  of  rolling  detennined  by  the  geometrical  conditions  of  the  question,  01  the 
instantaneoos  axis.  Then  01,  Oy  are  conjugate  diameters  in  the  relative  indi- 
catrix. 

The  relative  indioatriz  is  a  conic  having  its  centre  at  0  and  lying  in  the  com- 
mon tangent  plane  at  0,  such  that  the  difference  of  the  curvatures  of  the  normal 

sections  through  any  radius  vector  OR  varies  as  rr-^, . 

(2)  Let  p,  ^  be  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  normal  sections  through  Oyt 
taken  positively  when  the  curvatures  are  in  opposite  directions,  and  let  -  =  -  +  —  * 

Then  s  may  be  called  the  radius  of  relative  curvature. 

Measure  a  length  «.sin*yOr  along  the  common  normal  Oz,  and  describe  a 
cylinder  on  it  as  diameter,  the  axis  being  parallel  to  01.  If  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  body  be  inside,  the  equilibrium  is  stable;  if  outside  and  above  the  plane 
of  xy,  unstable.    This  cylinder  may  therefore  be  called  the  cylinder  of  stability. 

(3)  Let  O  be  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  let  00  produced  cut  the  cylinder  of 
stability  in  F;  then  if  iC  be  the  radius  of  gyration  about  01,  the  length  L  of  the 

simple  equivalent  pendulum  is  given  by  -=-=^F.  sin*  G 01.    This  equation  may 

K* 
also  be  written  in  the  form  -s-^scobOos.  sin* yOI- 00 .  sin* 001, 

JJ 

This  result  may  be  obtained  by  taking  moments  about  the  instantaneous  axis. 
Let  O^  be  the  point  of  contact,  Cf  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  at  the 
time  t  and  let  OV  be  the  instantaneous  axis.  In  the  small  terms  we  may  con- 
sider these  as  coincident  with  0,  O  and  01  respectively.  If  ^  be  the  angle  turned 
round  the  instantaneous  axis,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  arc  00^  rolled  over  ia 
0s  sin  yOI.  Let  this  be  called  <r.  To  .find  the  moment  of  the  weight  we  resolve 
gravity  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  0^I\  The  former  may  be  neglected,  the 
latter  is  g  sin  OOF,  Let  this  force  act  parallel  to  some  line  KO.  The  moment 
required  is  the  product  of  resolved  gravity  into  the  difference  of  the  projections 
of  00*  and  00^  on  a  plane  through  OT  perpendicular  to  KO.  The  projection  of 
the  former  is  o-sinyO/cos^O^.  The  projection  of  the  lAiiet  ia  0 .  00 .an 001* 
The  result  then  follows  by  the  same  reasoning  as  in  Art.  418. 

(4)  The  motion  of  the  upper  body  is  the  same  as  if  the  fixed  surface  were  plane 
and  the  curvature  of  the  upper  body  at  the  point  of  contact  altered  so  that  the 
relative  indicatrix  remain  the  same  as  before.  This  supplies  an  easy  method  of 
finding  the  oscillations  in  any  particular  case. 

426.  Ex.  A  heavy  cone  of  any  form  oscillates  on  a  fixed  rough  conical  surfaeOp 
the  vertices  being  coincident.  Let  0  be  the  conmion  vertex,  01  the  line  of  contact 
in  the  position  of  equilibrium,  0  the  centre  of  gravity.  Let  K  be  the  radius  of 
gyration  about  01,  z'=  inclination  of  01  to  the  vertical  measured  in  the  direction 
opposite  to  gravity.  Let  00 ^h,  and  the  angle  001- r.  Let  n  be  the  inclinatioii 
of  the  vertical  plane  001  to  the  normal  plane  to  the  two  cones  along  01.    Let  p,  p* 
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be  the  semi-angles  of  the  two  right  oirenlar  osculating  eones  of  contact  along  01 
taken  positively  when  the  ourvatTures  are  in  opposite  directions.  Then  the  length 
L  of  the  simple  eqniYalent  pendulum  is  given  by 

iP      ,    ,       .  sinpsinp' 

r-=-=Bin(g-r)co8n  .    ,    ,  Vv-smrsms. 

If  the  upper  body  be  a  right  oone  of  semi-angle  p,  and  if  it  be  on  the  top  of  any 
oonical  surface,  the  preceding  expression  takes  the  form 

X*  _  sin  (g+pQsin'p 

KL ""    Bin(> TpO     * 


Second  Method  of  forming  the  Equations  of  Motion. 

427.  Let  the  general  equations  of  motion  of  all  the  bodies  be 
formed.  If  the  position  about  which  the  system  oscillates  be 
known,  some  of  the  quantities  involved  will  be  small.  The  squares 
and  higher  powers  of  these  may  be  neglected,  and  all  the  equations 
will  become  linear.  If  the  unknown  reactions  be  then  eliminated 
the  resulting  equations  may  be  easily  solved. 

If  the  position  about  which  the  system  oscillates  be  unknown, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  solve  the  statical  problem  first.  We  may  by 
one  process  determine  the  positions  of  rest,  ascertain  whether  they 
are  stable  or  not,  and  find  the  time  of  oscillation.  The  method  of 
proceeding  will  be  best  explained  by  an  example. 

428.  Ex.  The  ends  of  a  uniform  heavy  rod  AB  of  length  21 
are  constrained  to  move,  the  one  along  a  horizontal  Une  Ox,  and  the 
other  along  a  vertical  line  Oy.  If^  whole  system  turn  round  Oy 
with  a  uniform  angular  velocity  a>,  it  is  required  to  find  the  posi- 
turns  of  equilibrium  and  the  time  of  a  small  oscilUition, 

Let  X,  y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  O  the  middle  point  of  the 
rod,  6  the  angle  OAB  which  the  rod  makes  with  Ox.  Let  H,  R' 
be  the  reactions  at  A  and  B  resolved  in  the  plane  xOy.  Let  the 
mass  of  a  unit  of  length  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  mass. 


-^» 


Bf  ^ 


842 
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The  aooelerations  of  any  element  dr  of  the  rod  whose  co- 
ordinates are  (f  ,  17)  are  -^  —  «*f  parallel  to  Ox,  -z  ^  (ffa)  perpen- 

dicular  to  the  plane  xOy  and  --^  parallel  to  Oy. 

As  it  will  not  be  necess&ry  to  take  moments  about  Ox,  Oy,  or 
to  resolve  perpendicular  to  the  plane  xOy^  the  second  acceleration 

will  not  be  required.     The  resultants  of  the  effective  forces  -^  dr 

and  -^dr,  taken  throughout  the  body,  are  22  -^  and  22  -^  acting 

at  &,  and  a  couple  iOf-^  tending  to  turn  the  body  round  Q.  The 
resultants  of  thj9  effective  forces  a>*^r  taken  throughout  the  body 
is  a  single  force  acting  at  Q^  I     o>*(«  +  rcos^c2r8Cii*x.  22,  and  a 

couple*  round  (?=  1    0*  (a;  +  r cos  d)  r  sin  d  (2r  »  «* .  22 .  h  sin^costf, 

the  distance  r  being  measured  from  G  towards  A, 

Then  we  have,  by  resolving  along  Ox,  Oy,  and  by  taking 
moments  about  Q-,  the  dynamdcal  equationa 

2/.^=-ir  +  i»V:.2f 


21  ^y  — 


B+ff.2l 


21. If. 


d^ 
df 


iZa;  —  ^y  —  Q>' .  2Z .  ^  sintf  cos^ 

o 


(!)• 


We  have  also  the  geometrieal  equations 

x=looa6,  y  —  lainff 

Eliminating  R,  S,  from  the  equationa  (1),  we  get 


.(2). 


(3). 


*  If  a  body  in  one  plane  be  tnrQing  abont  an  axis  in  its  own  plane  with  an 
angnlar  Telocity  u,  a  general  expression  can  be  found  for  the  reenitants  of  the 
oentrifagal  forces  on  all  the  elements  of  the  body.  Take  the  oentre  of  gravity  O  as 
origin  and  the  axis  of  y  parallel  to  the  fixed  axis.  Let  e  be  the  distance  of  G  from 
the  axis  of  rotation.  Then  all  the  oentrifngal  forces  aro  equivalent  to  a  single 
resultant  force  at  G 

=fiic^{e+x)dm=stA.M€,  sincex=0, 
and  to  a  single  resultant  couple 

=/•#•  (c + x)  ydm,  =  v^fxydm,  since  y = 0. 
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To  find  the  position  of  resL  We  observe  that  if  the  rod  were 
placed  at  rest  in  that  position  it  would  always  remain  there,  and 

that  therefore  -^  —  0,  -^  =  0,  -^ = 0.    This  gives 

yj;— tt>*a:y  —  a)*^sin^cos^=aO (4). 

Joining  this  with  equations  (2),  we  get  ^  =  o-»  orsin^« ^^i* 

and  thus  the  positions  of  equilibrium  are  found.    Let  any  one  of 
these  positions  be  represented  by  d^(i^  x^a,  y^b. 

To  find  the  moium  of  oecUUitum.  Let  x^a-^x\  y^h  +  ^, 
0^a  +  ff,  where  x',  ^,  u  are  all  small  quantities,  then  we  must 
substitute  these  values  in  equation  (3).    On  the  left-hand  side 

since  -^ ,   ^4^,   -53- ,  are  all  small,  we  have  simply  to  write  a,  J,  a, 

for  Xf  y,  0,    On  the  right-hand  side  the  substitution  should  be 
made  by  Taylor's  Theorem,  thus 

We  know  that  the  first  term  /(a,  5,  a)  will  be  zero,  because 
this  was  the  very  equation,  (4)  from  which  Oy  6,  a  were  found. 
We  therefore  get 

a  -^  -  6  ^  -h  V-^  =  (y  -»*6)  a?' -  ©'ay  - oi* g cos  2a.  9. 

But  by  putting  d  =  a  +  ^  in  equations  (2),  we  get  by  Taylor's 
Theorem  oj'  =  —  i  sin  a.  ^,  y'  =«  Z  cos  a .  ^. 

Hence  the  equation  to  determine  the  motion  is 

(P  +  «0  ^  +  (^Zsina  +  |a>Vcos2a)^  =  0. 

4 

Now,  if  ^2f  sin  a  +  A  «*^  cos  2a  =  n  be  positive  when  either  of  the 

two  values  of  a  is  substituted,  that  position  of  equilibrium  is  stahle^ 


and  the  time  of  a  small  oscillation  is  27r 


fl±R 


If  n  be  negative  the  equilibrium  is  vpoMakiU^  and  there  can  be 
no  oscillation. 

K  CO*  >  ^  there  are  two  positions  of  equilibrium  of  the  rod.    It 

will  be  found  by  substitution  that  the  position  in  which  the  rod  is 
inclined  to  the  vertical  is  stable,  and  the  other  position  unstable. 
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If  A>'  <  ^  the  only  position  in  which  the  rod  can  rest  is  vertical, 
and  this  position  is  stable. 

If  ns  0,  the  body  is  in  a  position  of  neutral  equilibrium.  To 
determine  the  small  oscillations  we  must  retain  terms  of  an  order 
higher  than  the  first.    By  a  known  transformation  we  have 

Hence  the  left-hand  side  of  equation  (3)  becomes  (^  +  A^  ^  • 
The  right-hand  side  becomes  by  Taylor's  Theorem 

^  f  jfi  cos  a  —  g  «*?  sin  2a J  j— 5  +  &C. 

When  n  «=  0,  we  have  «  =*  o  *^  ^*~'^'  Making  the  neces- 
sary substitutions  the  equation  of  motion  becomes 

Since  the  lowest  power  of  ^  on  the  right-hand  side  is  odd 
and  its  coefficient  negative,  the  equilibrium  is  stable  for  a  displace- 
ment on  either  side  of  the  position  of  equilibrium.  Let  a  be  the 
initial  value  of  ff,  then  the  time  T  of  reaching  the  position  of 
equilibrium  is 

V      gl     i^ji?:^' 

put  ff  =  a^,  then 

V      gl      -i.JiZ^^-i- 

Hence  the  time  of  reaching  the  position  of  equilibrium  varies 
inversely  as  the  arc.  When  the  initial  displacement  is  indefi- 
nitely small,  the  time  becomes  infinite. 

This  definite  integral  may  be  otherwise  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Gamnui 

function.    It  may  be  easily  shown  that  j      1         =g- — ^J^. 

Jo'^TW*      4V2»- 

429.  This  problem  might  have  been  easily  solved  by  the 
first  method.  For  if  the  two  perpendiculars  to  Ox,  Oy  at 
A  and  B  meet  in  N,  N  is  the  instantaneous  axis.  Taking  mo* 
ments  about  JV,  we  have  the  equation 
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4? 

ssglcOB  ^  —  -^  ©•  sin  ^  COS  ^ 

Then  the  position  of  equilibrium  can  be  found  from  .the  equa- 
tion/(a)  s  0  and  the  time  of  oscillation  from  the  equation 

480.  Ex.  1.  If  ih*  mass  ol  the  rod  ^  is  M  ahow  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
eoaple  which  oonBtraina  the  ^tem  to  torn  round  Oy  with  uniform  angular  Telocity  is 

o      at 

Would  the  magnitude  of  this  couple  be  altered  if  Ox  or  Oy  had  any  mass  r 

Ex*  2.  The  upper  extremity  of  a  uniform  beam  of  length  21  is  constrained  to 
slide  on  a  smooth  horizontal  rod  without  inertia,  and  the  lower  along  a  smooth 
Tertical  rod  through  the  upper  extremity  of  whidi  the  horizontal  rod  passes :  the 
system  rotates  freely  about  the  vertieal  rod,  proTe  that  if  a  be  the  inclination  of  the 
beam  to  the  yertioal  when  in  a  position  of  reUtiye  eqjQilibrium,  the  angular  Telocity 

of  the  system  will  be  ( r^ — ^^t  and  if  the  beam  be  slightly  displaced  from  this 

\4l  COS  a/ 

position  show  that  it  will  make  a  smaU  oscillation  in  the  time 

■  1  ^^  I.    [CoU.  Exam.]. 

|^(seca+8coso)p 

In  the  example  in  the  text  the  system  is  constrained  to  turn  round  the  Tertical 
with  uniform  angular  Telocity,  but  in  this  example  the  system  rotates  freely.  The 
angular  Telodty  about  the  Tertical  is  therefore  not  constant,  and  its  small  Tariations 
must  be  found  by  the  principle  of  angular  momentum. 


OscUUUions  mih  two  or  more  Degrees  of  Freedom. 

431.  When  the  position  of  a  system  of  bodies  depends  on 
several  independent  co-ordinates,  the  equations  to  determine  the 
motion  become  rather  complicated.  In  order  to  separate  the 
difficulties  of  analysis  from  those  of  dynamics,  we  shall  consider 
the  case  in  which  the  system  depends  on  two  independent  co- 
ordinates, though  the  remarks  about  to  be  made  will  be  for  the 
most  part  quite  general,  and  will  apply,  no  matter  how  many 
co-ordinates  the  system  may  have.  In  the  sequel  we  shall  con- 
sider Lagrange's  general  method  of  forming  the  equations  when 
the  system  has  n  co-ordinates. 
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432.  The  equations  of  motion  of  a  dynamical  system  per- 
forming small  oscillations  with  two  independent  motions  are  of 
the  form 

« 

To  solve  these,  we  eliminate  either  x  or  y;  if  />  stand  for  -^  , 
we  have 


AI/+BD  +  C,     FJO^-b  GD+H 


aj  =  0, 


with  a  similar  equation  for  y.    If  AB  stand  for  the  determinant 

A    JB        . 

Af    Tf    *^ifi  biquadratic  becomes,  when  x  is  omitted. 

If  the  roots  of  this  biquadratic  be  m^,  m^,  m^,  m^,  we  have  by 
the  theory  of  Linear  Differential  Equations 

where  M^,  Jf^,  M^,  M^  are  arbitrary  constants.     Similarly  we  have 

The  M\  are  not  independent  of  the  JTs,  for  by  substituting  in 
either  differential  equation  and  taking  any  M  and  M  as  typical 
of  aU, 

There  are  therefore  just  four  arbitrary  constants,  and  these  are  to 
be  determined  by  the  initial  values  ^^  ^>  y>  ;^  *  7^  • 

433.  If  the  position  of  the  system  depends  on  three  indepen- 
dent co-ordinates  x^  y,  0,  we  shall  have  three  equations  of  motion 
similar  to  the  two  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  These  may  be 
solved  in  the  same  way.  In  this  case  we  obtain  a  subsidiary  equa- 
tion of  the  sixth  degree  to  determine  the  exponentials  which 
occur  in  the  variables.  The  relations  between  the  coefficients  of 
corresponding  ex^nentials  can  be  found  by  substitution  in  any 
two  of  the  equations  of  motion. 

In  certain  cases  it  may  be  more  convenient  to  choose  x  or  y 
to  be  itself  a  differential  coefficient  of  a  co-ordinate.  In  this  case 
the  biquadratic  or  sextic  equation  will  reduce  to  a  cubic  or 
quintic. 
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434.     It  appears  from  this  summary  that  the  character  of  the 
motion  depends  on  the  forms  of  the  roots*  of  this  biquadratic. 

*  If  the  general  oharfteter  of  the  motioii  k  required  ii  wiH  be  Beoeesaiy  to 
analyse  the  biqnadratio.  Bales  by  whioh  this  is  made  to  depend  cm  a  enbic 
equation  are  giyen  in  most  of  the  books  on  the  theory  of  eqnaticms,  but  aa  tiie  final 
results  are  not  stated,  it  irill  be  osefnl  to  give  here  a  short  analysis  for  reference. 

Let  the  biqni^xatic  be 

sothatthe  inTadanta  are /»as--iM+8e^  and  J=:aee+3&od-ad*--e5*-e'.  This 
last  may  also  be^'vzitten  in  the  form  of  a  determinant.  It  will  generally  be  fonnd 
convenient  to  dear  the  equation  of  the  second  term.  Let  the  equation  so  trans- 
formed be 

where  H=^l^^a/c  and  Q^W-^he+aH.  By  nsing  the  invaiiants  or  by  actnal 
transformation,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  la^^P-k-ZH^  and  a^J^UP-Cfl^a^IH, 

Let  A  be  the  discriminant,  i.  e.  Aaii*-27/',  then  it  is  proved  in  all  books  on 
the  theory  of  equations  that  if  A  is  negative  and  noi  zero  tilie  biqnadratie  has  two 
real  and  two  imaginary  roots.  If  A  is  positive  and  not  zero,  the  roots  are  either  aU 
real  or  all  imaginary. 

Usually  we  can  diBtingniah  whether  the  roots  are  all  seal  or  all  imaginary  by 
9floertainingif  the  biquadratic  has  or  has  iu>t  a  real  root,  thus  if  a  and  s  have  opposite 
signs  one  root  is,  and  therefore  all  the  roots  are,  reaL  In  any  ease  we  may  use  the 
following  criterion.  Let  J8ra«s=9^~Fsl2iP~Ia'.  Then  if  a,  /?,  7,  a  be  the  roots 
of  the  transformed  equation  it  is  easy  to  prove 

8g_tt«+/P-t-7»-fg' 
a*  ^4 


■-(- 


+/3»+>*+a* 


If  all  the  roots  are  real  ff  must  be  finite  and  positive^  Since  the  arithmetie 
mean  of  four  positive  quantities  is  greater  than  their  geometrical  mean,  it  is  dear 
that  K  is  also  positive,  and  can  vanish  only  when  all  the  squares  of  the  roots  are 

equaL    If  all  the  roots  are  imaginary,  let  thembep^iZ/y^^  -P^i  n/^«    ^0 
then  have 

a«  "^  2 

If  iris  positive  or  zero,  it  is  eai^  to  see  that  K  must  be  negative.  If  tiierefore 
H  and  K  are  both  positive,  the  four  roots  are  real,  if  either  is  negative  or  zero»  the 
four  roots  are  imaginary. 

If  the  discriminant  A  is  zero,  but  1  and  /  not  zero,  it  is  known  that  the 
biquadratic  has  two  roots  equal  If  two  of  the  roots  are  real  and  equal  and  the  other 
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If  any  one  of  the  roots  is  real  and  positive,  x  and  y  will  ultimately 
become  large,  unless  the  initial  conditions  are  such  that  the  term 
depending  on  this  root  disappears  from  the  values  of  x  and  y.  If 
the  roots  are  all  real  and  negative,  the  motion  will  gradually 
disappear  and  the  system  will  come  to  rest  at  the  end  of  an 
infinite  time. 

If  two  of  the  roots  are  imaginary,  we  have  a  pair  of  imaginary 
exponentials  with  imaginaiy  coefficients,  which  can  be  rationa- 
lized into  a  sine  and  a  cosine.  This  rationalization  will  be  however 
unnecessary  if,  as  usually  happens,  only  the  character  of  the  oscil- 
lations is  required.    Suppose  the  roots  to  be  a  ±P'^(r-  l)f  we  have 

x^e^{N'^  cos|)t  +  jBrjSin|)f)  +  &a, 

where  iV^,  jV^  are  arbitrary  constants.  There  will  be  a'  similar 
expression  for  y  with  N'  written  for  N.    Thus  the  period  of  the 

oscillation  is  — .     The  oscillation  will  ultimately  become  very 

large  or  vanish  away,  according  as  a  is  positive  or  negative.  If 
a  =  0,  the  oscillations  will  continue  throughout  of  the  same  mag- 
nitude. 

If  it  be  required  to  find  not  merely  the  character  of  the  motion, 
but  also  the  motion  resulting  from  given  initial  conditions,  it  will 
be  necessaiy  to  determine  the  relations  between  the  arbitrary 
constants  which  enter  into  the  expression  for  x  and  y.  This  may 
be  effected  very  easily  in  the  following  manner.  Let  Z>*  +/0  +  g 
be  the  factor  which  equated  to  zero  gives  the  imaginary  roots, 
then /and  g  are  known  in  terms  of  a  and  p.  Let  us  now  substi- 
tute --fD^g  for  1/  in  the  two  first  .equations  of  Art.  432.  They 
reduce  to  equations  of  the  form 


two  imaginaiy,  we  see  by  putting  ^  zero  that  if  j^  is  positiye  or  zero,  K  mast  be 
negative.  Hence  if  B  and  K  are  both  positiye  all  the  roots  are  real,  if  JT  or  JT  is 
negative  or  zero^  two  roots  are  real  and  two  imaginary.  If  O  is  zero,  there  are  then 
two  pairs  of  equal  roots.  In  this  case  K  is  zero,  and  these  roots  are  all  real  if  U 
is  positive,  aU  imaginaiy  if  iT  is  negative. 

Lastly  if  A  is  zero  and  also  both  I  and  J  zero.  The  biqnadratio  has  three  roots 
equal,  and  therefore  all  the  roots  are  real.  If  HaO  also,  the  four  roots  are  all  eqnal 
and  real. 
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where  B^,  C^,  &c.  are  some  oonstant  coefficients.  Eliminating  -^ 
from  these  equations,  we  have  an  equation  of  the  form 

y  =  (jr|+i)a., 

where  K  and  L  are  constants,  so  that  when  the  two  terms  of  x, 
which  depend  on  this  factor,  are  known,  the  corresponding  terms 
of  y  can  be  found  immediately.  If  there  be  another  pair  of 
imaginary  roots,  we  obtain  by  a  similar  process  a  similar  equation 
with  different  constants  for  £  and  X,  to  find  the  corresponding 
terms  in  y. 

If  two  of  the  roots  are  equal,  say  m^  =  m^  then,  by  the  theory 
of  Linear  Equations,  we  know  that 

where  N.  and  JV^,  &c.  are  arbitrary  constants.  If  three  roots 
are  equal,  there  will  be  a  term  with  f  and  so  on.  The  expres- 
sion for  y  wiU  of  course  contain  similar  terms.     Let  it  be 

The  terms  containing  ^  as  a  factor  will  at  first  increase  with  t, 
and  if  m,  is  positive  or  zero  will  become  very  great,  but  if  m,  is 
negative,  they  will  ultimately  vanish.  The  motion  will,  in  the 
latter  case,  be  stable  if  the  initial  increase  of  the  terms  is  not  such 
that  the  values  of  x  and  y  become  large,  i.e.  if  the  system  is  not 
at  first  so  much  disturbed  that  the  motion  cannot  be  considered 
as  a  small  oscillation. 

In  some  cases  the  relations  between  the  constants  in  the  ex- 
pressions for  X  and  y  are  such  that  the  coefficients  of  both  the 
terms  containing  the  factor  t  vanish*.     When  this  occurs  the  four 

*  To  prove  this  let  ns  find  the  relations  between  the  constants.    Snbstitnting 
the  values  of  x  and  jr  in  the  two  first  equations  of  Art  432,  we  find 

with  two  similar  equations  which  may  be  obtained  from  these  by  accenting  the 
letters  A,  B,  C,  P,  O,  H.    If  then 

while  the  two  expressions 

are  unequal,  we  have  N^  N^'  both  zero,  and  N^,  Nj  both  arbitrary.  If  the  two 
expressions  just  written  down  were  equal  also,  it  may  be  shown  that  the  biquadratie 
to  find  Z)  would  have  three  equal  roots. 
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arbitral^  constants  will  be  N^,  N'  M^  and  M^,    In  such  cases  the 
motion  is  stable  for  all  initial  conaitions. 

435.  The  most  important  case  is  that  in  which  there  are  no 
real  exponentials  in  the  values  of  x  and  y.  If  AG  +  BF  and 
BH-\'  CO  both  vanish,  there  will  be  no  odd  powers  in  the  sub- 
sidiary bi(][uadratic.  The  biquadratic  may  now  be  regarded  as 
quadratic  m  L^,  If  its  roots  are  real  and  negative,  let  them  be 
— |)*  and  —  J**    The  expression  for  x  will  then  take  the  form 

«==  ^, sin (p^ +  !/,)  + -AT,  sin(g^  +  i;,), 

where  J\\,  -N^,  i^^,  v^  are  arbitrary  constants.    The  corresponding 
terms  in  y  may  be  found  by  the  rule  just  given.    Eliminating 

^  between  the  two  given  equations  of  motion,  let  the  result  be 

Then  writing  —  p'  for  -«  ,  we  have 
C-^Ay  B        dx 

436.  In  many  cases  it  will  be  found  impracticable  to  solve 
the  biquadratic  on  which  the  character  of  the  motion  depends. 
If  however  we  only  wish  to  ascertain  whether  the  position  of 
equilibrium,  or  the  steady  motion  about  which  the  system  is  iii 
oscillation,  is  stable  or  unstable,  we  may  proceed  without  solving 
the  biquadratic. 

With  the  reservations  in  the  case  of  equal  roots  mentioned  iu 
Art.  434,  the  necessary  and  sufficient  conaitions  for  stability  are, 
that  the  real  roots  and  the  real  parts  of  the  imaginary  roots  should 
be  all  negative.  It  is  proposed  here  to  investigate  a  method  of 
easy  application  to  decide  whether  the  roots  are  of  this  character. 

Let  the  biquadratic  be  written  in  the  form 
Let  us  form  that  symmetrical  function  of  the  roots  which  is  the 
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product  of  the  sums  of  the  roots  taken  two  and  two.     If  this  be 

X 

called  -3,  we  find* 
a 

X  =  hcd  —  acP  —  eV 


=4 


2a    h    c 

b   0    d 

c    d  2e 


It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  first  the  case  in  which  X  is 
finite. 

Suppose  we  know  the  roots  to  be  imaginary,  say  a  ±  pV^, 
and  /8  ±  J  V—  1. 

Then       f=4a;3{(a  +  i8)»  +  (p  +  yy}{(«  +  ;3)*  +  (p-j)»}. 

Thus,  a^  always  takes  the  sign  of  — ,  and  a  +  fi  always  takes  the 

sign  of  — .    Thus  the  signs  of  both  a  and  fi  can  be  determined ; 

and  if  a,  b,  X  have  the  same  sign,  the  real  parts  of  the  roots  are 
all  negativa 

Suppose,  next,  that  two  of  the  roots  are  real  and  two  imagi- 
nary. Writing  ^  V—  1  for  q,  so  that  the  roots  are  a  ±p  V^^i  and 
fi  ±  q,  we  find 


*  This  yalne  of  X  may  1>e  foond  in  sererftl  ways  ixioie  or  leas  demantaiy.  H 
we  sabstitute  Ds^E^Z  in  the  given  biqoadratio  and  eqnaie  to  zero  the  even  and 
odd  powers  of  Z,  we  have 

Rejecting  the  root  Zs 0  and  eliTninating  Z  we  have 

64a»JS»+ +  &C(2~(M2^-e6'=0, 

where  only  the  first  and  last  terms  of  the  equation  are  retained^  the  others  not 
being  required  for  our  present  purpose.  Sinee  x = J?^  Z  it  is  dear  that  each  value 
of  i?  is  the  arithmetio  mean  of  two  valnes  of  s.  We  have  an  equation  of  the  sixth 
degree  to  find  E  because  there  are  six  ways  of  combining  the  four  roots  of  the 
biquadratic  two  and  two.  The  product  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  in  Etdkj  be 
deduced  in  the  usual  manner  from  the  first  and  last  terms,  and  thence  the  value 
of  X  is  seen  to  be  that  given  in  the  text. 

If  we  eliminated  S  we  should  obtain  an  equation  in  Z  whose  roots  are  the 
arithmetic  means  of  the  differences  of  the  roots  of  the  given  equation  taken  two 
and  two. 
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X 

Just  as  before,  a/3  takes  the  sign  of  — ,  and  a  +  /9  takes  the  sign 

6  e 

of .  Also,  ^  —  gT  ^^^  th©  s'gn  of  the  last  term  -  of  the  bi- 
quadratic. This  determines  whether  P  is  numerically  greater  or 
less  than  q\  If,  then,  a,  6,  e,  and  X  have  the  same  sign,  the  real 
roots  and  the  real  parts  of  the  imaginary  roots  are  all  negative. 

Lastly,  suppose  the  roots  to  be  all  real.  Then,  if  all  the 
coefficients  are  positive,  we  know,  by  Descartes'  rule,  that  the 
roots  must  be  all  negative,  and  the  coefficients  cannot  be  all  posi- 
tive unless  all  the  roots  are  negative.  In  this  case,  since  X  is  the 
product  of  the  sums  of  the  roots  taken  two  and  two,  it  is  clear  that 

X    , 

—  will  be  positive. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  roots  may  be,  yet  if  the  real  roots 
and  the  real  parts  of  the  imaginary  roots  are  negative,  the  biquad- 
ratic must  be  the  product  of  quadratic  factors  sul  whose  terms  are 
positive.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for  stability  that  every  coeffi- 
cient of  the  biquadratic  should  have  the  same  sign.  It  is  also 
clear  that  no  coefficient  of  the  equation  can  be  zero  unless  either 
some  real  root  is  zero  or  two  of  the  imaginary  roots  are  equal  and 
opposite. 

Summing  up  the  several  results  which  have  just  been  proved, 
we  conclude  that  if  X  is  finite,  the  necessary  and  sufficient  con- 
ditions that  the  real  roots  and  the  real  parts  ofihe  imaginary  roots 
should  he  negaJtine  or  zero  are  tiuxt  every  coefficient  of  the  biquad- 
ralic  and  also  X  should  have  the  same  sign. 

The  case  in  which  X^sO  does  not  present  any  difficulty*  It 
follows  from  the  definition  of  X,  that  if  X  vanishes  two  of  the 
roots  must  be  equal  with  opposite  signs  and  conversely  if  two 
roots  are  ecj^ual  with  opposite  signs  X  must  vanish.     Writing 

—  Z)  for  i>  m  the  bicjuaoratic  and  subtracting  the  result  thus 
obtained  from  the  onginal  equation  we  find  bb^  +  dD  =  0.    The 

equal  and  opposite  roots  are  therefore  given  by  D  =  ±  a/  —  r •     K 

h  and  d  have  opposite  signs  these  roots  are  real,  one  being  positive 
and  one  negative.  If  b  and  d  have  the  same  sign,  they  are  a  pair 
of  imaginary  roots  with  the  real  parts  zero. 

The  sum  of  the  other  two  roots  is  equal  to  —  and  their  product 

be 
is  -^ .    We  therefore  conclude  that  ifX=0,the  real  roots  and  the 

real  parts  of  the  negative  roots  will  be  negative  or  zero  if  every 
coefficient  of  the  biqvadratic  is  finite  and  has  the  same  sign. 
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If  either  a  or  e  vanishes^  the  biquadratic  reduces  to  a  cubia 
Putting  e  zero,  we  have 

— ri  =  6c  —  ad. 

If  the  coefficients  have  all  the  same  sign  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
it  is  necessary  for  stability  that  hc-^ad  should  be  positive  or  zero. 

If  a  and  e  be  not  zero  and  one  of  the  two  h,  d  vanish,  the  other 
must  vanish  also,  for  otherwise  X  could  not  have  the  same  sign  as 
a.  In  this  case  X  vanishes,  and  the  biquadratic  reduces  to  the 
quadratic 

As  this  equation  admits  of  an  easy  solution,  no  difficulty  can 
arise  in  practice  from  this  case.  It  is  necessary  for  stability  that 
the  roots  of  the  quadratic  should  be  real  and  negative.  The  con- 
ditions for  this  are,  firstly  the  coefficients  a,  c,  e  must  all  have  the 
same  sign,  secondly  that  c'  >  4a6. 

437.  If  the  eqnation  on  which  the  motion  of  the  system  depends  is  of  the  fifth 
degree,  we  may  proceed  in  the  same  way.    Let  the  eqnation  he 

0  (Z>)=a2)«+62>*+c2>»  +  (U)»+«Z)+/=0, 

and  let  ns  snppose  the  coefficient  a  to  be  positive. 

Form,  as  before,  the  product  of  the  sums  of  the  roots  taken  two  and  two.   If  this 

&c  -  od    be-af 
be-af    de-ef 

Let  us  consider  first  the  case  in  which  X  is  finite. 

Snppose  that  there  are  four  imaginary  roots  a^ptj"^,  p^qj -1,  and  one 
real  root  7.    Then  7  has  the  sign  opposite  to  /,  and  op  takes  the  sign  of  JT,  while 

2{a+/S)  +7=  --.    If  then  /  be  positive,  7  is  negative.     If  (  be  positive  and 
0  f  — j  negative,  the  root  7  is  numerically  less  than  -  ,  so  that  a+j9  is  negative. 

If  therefore  a,  b,  /,  X,  and  -^f  — j  be  all  positive,  a,  /9,  7  will  be  all  negative. 

Suppose  that  there  are  two  imaginary  roots  a^p^^,  and  three  real  roots 
/3,  7,  d.  Then,  if  all  the  coefficients  are  positive,  /9,  7,  9  are  negative,  and  X  takes 
the  sign  opposite  to  a;  so  that,  if  X  be  also  positive,  a,  j9,  7,  8  will  be  all  negative. 

Suppose  aU  the  roots  to  be  real;  then,  if  all  the  coefficients  be  positive,  the 
roots  will  be  all  negative,  and  not  otherwise ;  and  it  is  also  dear  that  X,  being  the 
product  of  ten  negative  quantities,  will  be  positive. 

In  both  these  cases,  if  the  real  roots  and  the  real  parts  of  the  imaginary  roots 
be  negative,  it  is  dear  that  0  f  —  j  must  have  the  sign  opposite  to  a. 

Conversely,  if  all  the  real  roots  and  the  real  parts  of  the  imaginary  roots  be 
negative,  the  factors  of  the  equation,  and  therefore  the  equation  itself,  must  have 
all  the  coefficients  of  the  same  sign. 

R.  D.  23 


be  -2 ,  we  find 
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We  therefore  eonoliide  that  it  U  neceuary  and  st^fficient  for  ttability  of  e^iU- 

brium  that  every  coefficient  of  the  equation^  -^  (  -  -)  f  <^nd  alto  Z,  should  be  poet- 
tive. 

The  ease  in  whieh  X  is  Eeio  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the 
biquadratic. 

As  it  is  yeiy  seldom  that  equations  beyond  the  fourth  or  fifth  degrees  present 
themselyes  in  dynamios,  it  is  mmeoessaiy  to  consider  any  other  cases  in  detaiL 
A  more  general  method  of  proceeding  wUl  be  indicated  in  a  note. 

438.  It  will  be  often  found  advantageous  to  trace  the  more 
complicated  cases  of  motion  by  the  help  of  a  figure.  There  are 
various  methods  of  e£Fecting  this,  some  oeing  more  suited  to  illus- 
trate one  kind  of  motion,  others  to  illustrate  another.  We  might, 
for  instance^  follow  the  method  indicated  in  Art.  412.  Let  the 
abscissa  of  a  point  P  represent  on  any  scale  the  time  elapsed  since 
some  epoch,  and  let  the  ordinate  represent  the  value  of  x.  In  the 
same  way  the  curve  traced  out  by  another  point  Q  will  represent 
the  changes  of  y.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  wished  to  trace  the 
motion  represented  by 

the  coefficients  being  equal  in  magnitude.  There  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  tracing  the  Jtwo  curves  a?- =  N  sin  pt  and  a?,  =  -AT  sin  2pt 
Let  these  be  the  two  dotted  lines.  We  obtain  the  required  curve 
by  adding  the  ordinates  corresponding  to  each  abscissa.  Let  this 
be  the  continuous  line. 


In  the  figure  the  axis  of  the  abscissaB  is  not  drawn.    It  clearly 
joins  the  two  extreme  points  on  the  right  and  left  hand  sides. 

We  see  from  a  simple  inspection  of  the  figure,  that  the  motion 
consists  of  a  violent  oscillation  to  each  side  of  the  mean  position 
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followed  by  a  very  slight  one,  and  so  on  alternately.  This  figure 
resembles  that  used  in  Astronomy  to  trace  the  changes  of  magni- 
tude of  the  equation  of  time  throughout  the  year. 

489.  Ex.  1.  Show  that  the  motion  represented  by  x=N8mpt+Nan.9pt 
consists  of  two  large  oscillations  to  one  side  of  the  mean  position  followed  by  two 
equally  large  ones  to  the  other  side  and  so  on  continually. 

Ex.  2.  Trace  the  motion  represented  by  as=>rsin  2pt+NBm  Zpt,  and  point  out 
the  difference  between  the  two  parts  of  the  large  oscillation. 

440.  Let  ns  trace  the  motion  represented  hy  x=NiBm{pt+w^  +  N^  sin  (qt + y,), 
where  N^  and  iNT,  are  both  positiYe,  firstly  when  p  and  q  are  nearly  equal,  and 
secondly  when  p  is  small  compared  with  q. 

In  the  first  case,  consider  any  time  at  which  pt-^w^  and  qt-^p^  differ  from  each 
other  by  an  even  multiple  of  w.  At  this  instant  the  two  trigonometrical  terms 
have  the  same  sign,  and,  since  p  and  q  are  nearly  equal,  they  will  increase  and 
decrease  together  for  seyeral  oscillations,  how  many  will  depend  on  the  nearness  of 
p  and  q  to  each  other.  The  value  of  x  will  therefore  vary  between  the  limits 
:h{Ni+N^,  Next  consider  any  time  at  which  pt  +  v^  and  qt  +  v^  differ  by  an  odd 
multiple  of  v.  The  two  trigonometrical  terms  have  opposite  signs  and  will  continue 
to  have  opposite  signs  for  several  oscillations.  The  value  of  x  will  therefore  vary  be- 
tween the  limits  ^  (iVj  -  N^,  We  see  that  the  motion  of  that  part  of  the  dynamical 
system  which  depends  on  the  co-ordinate  x  undergoes  a  periodic  change  of  character. 

At  one  time,  this  part  of  the  system  is  oscillating  with  an  arc  Ni-^N,,  after  an 

iff 
interval  equal  to ,  the  arc  of  oscillation  ib  Nj^^N^    U  N^  and  N^  are  nearly 

equal,  this  last  arc  may  be  so  small,  that  the  motion  is  invisible  to  the  eye. 
Thus  there  will  be  alternate  periods  of  comparative  activity  and  rest.  This  alter- 
nation is  sometimes  called  beats.  Usually  the  two  co-ordinates  x  and  y  will  be  so 
related  that  the  period  of  comparative  rest  in  one  will  coincide  with  the  period  of 
comparative  activity  in  the  other.  When  this  is  the  case  there  wiU  be  an  alternate 
transference  of  energy  from  one  part  of  the  system  to  another  and  ba^k  again, 

441.  Ex.    Show  that,  if  p  and  q  be  unequal,  x  may  be  written  in  the  form 

»=iVsin^(j>«  +  ri  +  gt+r,-f«), 
where  N*=Ni*+Nj^^-r2NiN^ooB{pt-\'P^-qt-y^), 

Thence  show  that  when  p  and  q  are  nearly  equal,  the  oscillation  will  appear  to  the 
eye  to  be  harmonic,  but  the  arc  of  oscillation  will  slowly  vary  between  the  limits 

442.  Next,  let  j»  be  small  compared  with  q.    In  this  case  qt  +  p^  increases  by 

2ir  while  pt+Vi  alters  only  by  -  2«',  so  that  the  second  trigonometrical  term  goes 

through  all  its  changes  while  the  first  is  only  very  slightly  altered.  The  system 
will  therefore  appear  to  oscillate  about  a  mean  position  determined  by  the  instan- 

23—2 
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taneous  Talue  of  the  first  trigonometrical  term.  Thne  ths  MeiUaHotu  tnll  appear 
to  h«  harmonic  to  the  eye,  while  the  apparent  mean  potition  will  travel  first  to  one 
iide  and  then  to  the  other  of  the  real  mean, 

443.    Ex.    Xnyestigate  the  following  geometrical  oonstmction  to  represent  the 
motion 

±  « = iVj  8in|>t + N,  sin  qt. 

Let  9  be  greater  than  p  in  the  standard  case  and  let  x  haye  a  sign  snoh  that  N^  is 
positive.  Describe  a  circle  with  centre  0  and  radins  eaoal  to  ^— ^  N,.    Let  another 

eircle  with  centre  C  and  radius  equal  to  -  iV^  tonoh  the  first  circle  externally  at  a 

point  A.  Measure  CP  equal  to  A^,  in  the  direction  OC,  so  that  if  iV,  is  negative 
CP  must  be  measured  in  the  opposite  direction.  If  the  second  cirde  be  now  made 
to  roll  on  the  first,  the  point  P  traces  out  an  epitrochoid.  If  C  and  P'  be  cor- 
responding positions  of  the  centre  of  the  moving  circle  and  the  generating  point, 
then  the  distance  of  P'  from  the  fixed  straight  line  OA  is  the  value  of  x,  while 
the  angle  COA  is  equal  to  pU 

Apply  this  to  trace  the  motion  when  p  and  q  are  nearly  equaL 

The  third  or  Lagraiige^s  method  of  forming  the  equations  of  motion,^ 

444.  Let  a  system  of  bodies  be  in  equilibrium  under  any  con- 
servative forces.  When  disturbed  into  any  other  position  let  Z7be 
the  force  function,  27  the  vis  viva.  Let  the  position  of  the  system  be 
defined  by  n  co-ordinates  0,  <f>,  &c.,  which  are  such  that  they  vanish 
in  the  position  of  equilibrium.  Then  if  the  system  oscillate  about 
the  position  of  equilibrium,  0,  ^,  &c.  will  be  small  throughout  the 
whole  motion.  As  before,  let  accents  denote  differential  coeffi- 
cients with  regard  to  t 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  geometrical  equations  do  not  contain 
the  time  explicitly,  then  by  Art.  367  T  may  be  expressed  as  a 
homogeneous  function  of  0',  <l>,  &c.,  of  the  form 

2T=^A,,0"  +  2A^ff<f>'  +  A„if>''  +  &c  (1). 

Here  the  coefficients  A^^,  &c.  are  all  functions  of  0,  ^,  &c.,  and 
we  may  suppose  them  to  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  some  powers 
of  these  co-ordinates.  If  the  oscillations  of  the  system  are  so  small 
that  we  may  reject  all  powers  of  the  small  quantities  0y  ^,  &c, 
except  the  lowest  which  occur,  we  may  reject  all  except  the  con- 
stant terms  of  these  series.  We  shall  therefore  regard  the  coeffi- 
cients A^^,  &c.  as  constant-s. 

In  the  same  way  we  may  expand  IT  in  a  series  of  powers  of 
0,  if),  &c.  In  this  series  the  terms  containing  the  first  powers  will 
vanish,  because  by  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities 

dU=  2m  (Xdx  -H  Ydy  +  Zdz) 
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vanishes  in  the  position  of  equilibrium.    Hence  we  may  put 

2Cr=2l7,  +  a„^  +  2a,,^^  +  &c (2), 

where  Z^  is  a  constant,  which  is  easily  seen  to  be  the  value  of  U 
in  the  position  of  equilibrium.  It  is  necessary  for  the  success  of 
Lagrange's  method  that  both  these  expansions  should  be  possible. 

We  have  now  to  substitute  these  values  of  T  and  U  in  the  n 
Lagrange's  equations 

d^dT_dT_dU  .«. 

dJbdff      dO"  d0'" ^  ^' 

with  similar  equations  for  ^,  '^.  Since  the  expression  for  T  does 
not  contain  0,  if),  &c.,  we  have 

The  n  equations  (3)  therefore  become 

A.<^'  +  ^«f'+...  =  a„d?  +  a„^+...[ (4). 

&c.  =  &C.  J 

These  are  Lagrange's  equations  to  determine  the  small  oscillatious 
of  any  system  about  a  position  of  equilibrium,  under  any  conserva- 
tive forces,  provided  the  geometrical  equations  do  not  contain  the 
time  explicitly,  and  are  not  functions  of  the  differential  coeffi- 
cients of  the  co-ordinates. 

These  equations  may  be  obtained  in  a  variety  of  ways.  In 
many  cases  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  the  process  of  taking 
moments  and  resolving.  The  advantage  of  using  Lagrange's  method 
is  that  the  whole  motion  is  made  to  depend  on  one  function  only, 
viz.  T+  U. 

445.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  solution  of  the  equations. 
We  notice  that  these  equations  do  not  contain  any  difiTerential 
coefficients  of  the  first  order.  This  will  be  the  case  when  a  dyna- 
mical system  oscillates  about  a  position  of  equilibrium  under  con- 
servative forces.  This  peculiarity  greatly  simplifies  the  solution. 
Instead  of  using  exponentials,  as  in  Art  432,  wnich  (when  we  want 
anything  more  than  the  periods)  have  afterwards  to  be  ration- 
alized, we  may  now  conveniently  introduce  the  trigonometrical 
expressions  at  once.    Let  us  then  put 

^  =  i,  sin  {p^t  +  Oj)  +  i,  sin  (pjt  +  a,)  +  &c. 

^  =  Jf^  sin  (pj;  +  a^)  +  M^  sin  (p^t  +  a,)  +  &c.^ (5), 

&c.  =  &c. 
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which  may  be  written  in  the  typical  form 

^  =  Zsin  (p^  +  o),  ^  =  if  sin  {pt  +  a),&c 

If  we  substitute  in  equations  (4)  we  have 

(^,,p«  +  aJ2i  +  (il„i)«  +  aJif+&c.  =  0l   (6). 

&c.  &a  =  Oj 

Eliminating  L,  M^  &c,,  we  have  a  determinantal  equation 


&c.  &c.      &c. 


=  0 (7), 


which,  it  will -be  observed,  is  symmetrical  about  the  leading 
diagonal.  This  equation  is  of  the  n^  degree  to  find  p\  It  will  be 
presently  shown  that  its  roots  are  real  Taking  any  root  positive 
or  negative,  the  equations  (6)  determine  the  ratios  of  J^  N,  &c.  to  Z ; 
and  we  notice  that  these  ratios  will  also  be  all  real.  If  all  the 
roots  are  positive,  the  equations  (5)  will  give  the  whole  motion, 
with  2n  arbitrary  constants,  viz.  Z-,  i  ...i^;  a^,  a,.... a..  These 
have  to  be  determined  by  the  initial  values  of  0,  ^,  &c.,  ff,  ^\  &a 
If  any  root  be  negative,  the  corresponding  sine  will  resume  its 
exponential  form,  the  coefficient  bemg  rationalized  by  giving  the 
coefficient  L  an  imaginary  form. 

That  the  determinant  should  contain  no  odd  powers  oi  p  \& 
just  what  we  should  have  expected  a  priori.  In  our  preliminary 
assumption  (5)  each  sine  is  really  the  sum  of  two  exponentials 
with  indices  of  opposite  signs.  The  equation  therefore  of  Art  432 
to  determine  p  should  here  give  pairs  of  equal  roots  of  opposite  signs. 

The  equation  (7)  may  be  written  down  without  difficulty  as 
soon  as  the  values  of  T  and  U  have  been  expanded  in  powers  of 
ff,  &c.,  6y  &c.,  respectively.  In  finding  the  times  of  oscillation  of  a 
system  about  a  position  of  equilibrium,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
through  all  the  intermediate  steps;  we  may,  if  we  please,  write 
down  at  once  the  determinantal  equation.  The  rule  will  be  as 
follows.  Omitting  the  accents  in  the  expression  for  T,  and  the 
c<mstant  term  in  U,  equate  to  zero  ike  discriminant  of  p"T  +  U. 
The  roots  of  the  equation  thus  formed  are  the  vahies  of  -p.  K  we 
require  the  motion  as  well  as  the  periods,  we  shall  require  equa- 
tions (6).  But  these  may  be  also  very  simply  found  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  Omitting  accents  as  before  and  taking  any  of  the 
values  of  p  just  found,  form  the  equations* 


These  equations  are  given  by  Lagrange. 
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^{p*T+U)^0,^{p'T+U)  =  0,&c. (8). 

The  0,  (f>,  Sc.  in  these  equations  may  he  replaced  by  the  coefficients 
required  in  the  equations  (5). 

If  we  solve  these  equations  we  see  that  the  ratios  of  L,  M,  &c. 
are  equal  to  the  ratios  of  the  minors  of  the  constituents  of  any  one 
line  in  the  determinant  (7). 

Ex.  1.  A  rod  AB  whose  length  is  2a  and  mass  m  is  suspended  from  a  fixed 
point  O  by  a  string  OA  the  length  of  which  is  L  The  rod  osoillates  under  gravity 
in  a  vertical  plane,  find  the  periods  of  the  small  oscillations. 

Let  ^,  ^  be  the  angles  the  string  and  the  rod  make  with  the  yertical.  Proceed- 
ing as  in  Art.  136,  we  find  that  when  powers  of  $  and  ^  higher  than  the  second  are 
neglected, 

r=^  m  {Z«^+2aW>'+  (**+a«)  ^'«}, 

Forming  the  discriminant  oif^T+  U  and  dividing  oat  the  common  factor  m,  we 
have 

j^l?-gl  oZjp*  =0. 

alp*      p*{V-¥a*i-ag 

This  quadratic  gives  two  values  of  p*.    If  these  be  j>j*  and  jp,*,  we  have 

Ex.  2.  Show  that  when  the  determinant  (7)  is  zero,  the  ratios  of  the  minors  of 
the  constituents  of  any  one  line  are  equal  to  the  ratios  of  the  corresponding  minors 
of  the  constituents  of  any  other  line. 

Ex.  8.  If  (Ti,  Ui),  (T^  rg,  Ac.  be  the  values  of  T  and  U-  U^  when  (Xi, 
M^y  ^.),  (Z„  Jf„  <fea)  are  substituted  for  (^^  ^',  <&c.)  or  ($,  ^,  &c.),  prove  that 

This  follows  from  equations  (8)  by  Euler's  theorem  on  homogeneous  functions. 

446.  In  order  to  determine  the  values  of  |>*,  it  will  often  be  necessary  to  expand 
the  determinant.  This  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  Taylor's  theorem.  Let  A  be 
the  discriminant  of  T  and  let  n  represent  the  operation 

then  the  determinant  when  expanded  becomes 

Ap»+n  (A)  jp»»-«+ IP  (A)i>«»-H ... =0. 

If  A'  be  the  discriminant  of  U  and  11'  the  operation  n  when  the  great  and  small 
letters  are  interchanged,  we  may  write  the  equation  in  the  form 

A'+n'(A')p«+n'«(AOl>*+...=0. 

When  there  are  only  three  independent  co-ordinates,  we  may  adopt  the  notation 
used  in  the  chapter  on  Invariants  in  Dr  Salmon's  Conien. 
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Ex.  1.  If  a  system  be  in  a  position  ol  equilibrium,  show  that  the  eqni- 
libriom  wiU  be  stable  if  -  n(A),  IP(A),  -  n>(A),  Ao,  be  all  positive. 

Firstly,  we  may  show  that  A  is  necessarily  positive,  and  secondly  that  these 
are  then  the  conditions  that  the  roots  of  the  equation  (7)  are  all  real. 

Ex.  2.  If  S^  be  the  snm  of  the  products  of  each  JAh  minor  of  the  discriminant 
A'  into  the  conjugate  minor  of  A,  prove  that  8k  is  the  coefficient  of  p^. 

Ex.  3.  The  same  dynamical  system  can  oscillate  about  the  same  position  of 
equilibrium  under  two  different  sets  of  forces.  If  p^^  p^..,  and  (r^,  0-9...  be  the 
periods  of  the  oscillations  when  the  two  sets  act  separately,  Bi,  Ma...  the  periods 

when  they  act  together,  prove  that  Z-,  +  2-^=2;-=, 

p  <f*         Jir 

This  follows  from  the  fact  that  n(A)  contains  A^^  Sx,  only  in  their  first  powers. 

Ex.  4.  Two  different  systems  of  bodies  when  acted  on  by  the  same  set  of  forces 
oscillate  in  periods  p^^p^...  and  (rj,  cts . . . .  If  ii^ ,  iS, . . .  be  the  periods  when  they  are 
both  set  in  oscillation  by  the  same  set  of  forces,  prove  that  Zf^  +  Xff*=ZR*, 

Ex.  6.  Prove  that  the  equation  giving  the  periods  of  the  oscillations  may  be 
expressed  as  a  determinant  of  2n  rows  and  columns  by  using  Sir  W.  Hamilton's 
equations  given  in  Art.  381. 

447.  If  we  refer  the  motion  of  the  system  to  any  other  co-ordinates  {,  if,  ^,  &c. 
which  vanish  in  the  position  of  equilibrium,  it  is  dear  that  when  ^,  0,  ^,  &o.  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  {,  <fec.  and  the  squares  of  small  quantities  neglected,  we  shall 
have  equations  of  the  form 


} 


0=MiHm«17  +  Ao.  ) (9). 

<&C.  =:<&0. 


Now  $,  0,  Ao,  being  expanded  in  a  series  of  sines  as  in  equations  (5)  it  is  clear 
that  {,  ^,  <&c.  will  be  expanded  in  a  series  of  the  same  sines  but  with  different  co- 
efficients. Hence  the  values  of  j)'  found  from  the  determinantal  equation  will  be 
the  same  whatever  co-ordinates  the  system  is  referred  to.  The  ratio  of  the 
coefficients  of  the  several  powers  of  p  are  therefore  invariable. 

If  /x  be  the  determinant  of  transformation,  we  know  that  A  becomes  /I'A.  Hence 
all  the  other  coefficients  will  be  altered  in  the  same  ratio.  The  quantities  A,  n  (A), 
11' (A),  &c.  are  therefore  called  the  invariants  of  the  dynamical  system. 

448.     To  show  that  the  values  ofp^  are  aM  real*. 

Since  T  is  essentially  a  positive  quantity  for  all  values  of  ff, 
if>,  &c.  the  coefficients  of  ff*,  <^'*,  &c.,  viz.  ^,j,  A^,  &c.,  must  be  all 
positive.  Let  us  collect  together  the  terms  containing  ^*,  ff,  and 
complete  the  square  by  adding  and  subtracting  the  proper  qua- 
dratic function  of  <^',  yfr ,  &c.     We  have 


*  This  theorem  seems  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  Sir  W.  Thomson. 
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27  =  r  +  ■»«*"  +  2fi«f ^'  +  . . .. 
.here  f-^^^  +  ^*  +  ;^,^  +  -' 

and  since  A^^  is  positive,  this  transformation  is  real.  In  the  same 
way  B„  must  be  positive,  and  we  may  repeat  the  process.  We 
thus  have 

where  i7  =  \G^<^  +  -^^  + ..., 

and  it  is  clear  that  this  process  may  be  repeated  continually. 

We  may  take  f,  tf,  &c.  as  co-ordinates  of  the  system  because 
they  are  independent  of  each  other  and  vanish  in  the  position  of 
equilibrium.     We  thus  have 


where  /„,  /,,,  &c.  are  all  real  constants.      The  determinantal 
equation  now  takes  the  form 


&c.        &c.        &c. 


0. 


When  there  are  only  three  co-ordinates,  this  is  the  discrimi- 
nating cubic  used  in  Solid  Geometry,  aqd  we  know  that  its  roots 
are  au  real.  When  there  are  more  than  three  co-ordinates,  it  is 
proved  in  Dr  Salmon's  Higher  Algebra,  Lesson  vi.,  that  the  roots 
are  all  real. 

449.  To  explain  what  is  meant  by  the  principal  co-ordinates 
of  a  dynamical  system. 

When  we  have  two  homogeneous  quadratic  functions  of  any 
number  of  variables,  one  of  which  is  essentially  positive  for  all 
values  of  the  variables,  it  is  known  that  by  a  real  linear  trans- 
formation of  the  variables  we  may  clear  both  expressions  of  the 
terms  containing  the  products  of  the  variables,  and  also  make  the 
coefficients  of  the  squares  in  the  positive  function  each  equal  to 
unity.  If  the  co-ordinates  0,  <f>,  &c.  be  changed  into  f,  17,  &c.  by 
the  equations  (9)  of  Art.  447,  we  observe  that  ff,  <f>,  &c.  will  be 
changed  into  ^,  rf\  &c.  by  the  same  transformation.  Also  the 
vis  viva  is  essentially  positive.  Hence  we  infer  that  by  a  proper 
choice  of  new  co-ordinates,  we  may  express  the  vis  viva  and  force 
function  in  the  form 
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2( 


2r=r+'»"+r+..-i 


These  new  co-ordinates  f,  17,  Ac.  are  called  the  principal  co-- 
ordinates  of  the  dynamical  system.  A  great  variety  of  other 
names  have  been  given  to  these  co-ordinates ;  such  as  Harmonic, 
simple  and  normal  co-ordinates. 

450.  When  a  dynamical  system  is  referred  to  principal  co- 
ordinates, Lagrange's  equations  take  the  form 

so  that  the  whole  motion  is  given  by 

f=-E?sin(p/  +  aj),    1;  =  J'sin  (p,*  +  a,),  &c., 

where  E,  F,  &c.,  or ,  a,,  &c.  are  arbitrary  constants  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  initial  conditions  and  p^  =  —  6^^,  p*  =  —  6„,  &c. 

When  the  initial  conditions  are  such  that  all  the  principal 
co-ordinates  are  zero  except  one,  the  system  is  said  to  be  per- 
forming A  principal  or  harmonic  oscillation. 

451.  The  physical  peculiarities  of  a  principal  oscillation  are : 

1.  The  motion  recurs  at  a  constant  interval,  i.e.  after  this 
interval  the  system  occupies  the  same  position  as  before,  and  is 
moving  in  exactly  the  same  way. 

2.  The  system  passes  through  the  position  of  equilibrium, 
twice  in  each  complete  oscillation.  For  taking  ^  as  the  variable 
co-ordinate,  we  see  that  {  vanishes  tvdce  while  p^  increases  by 
27r.* 

3.  The  velocity  of  every  particle  of  the  system  becomes  zero 
at  the  same  instak  and  Yhi?  occur,  twice  i  every  corr.plete 

oscillation.    For  -^  vanishes  twice  while  p^^  increases  by  27r.   These 

may  be  called  the  extreme  positions  of  the  oscillation. 

4.  The  system  being  referred  to  any  co-ordinates,  6,  ^,  -^j 
&c.,  which  are  all  variable,  the  ratios  of  these  co-ordinates  to  each 
other  are  constant  throughout  the  motion*.  For  referring  to 
the  equations  (9)  of  Art.  447,  we  see  that  when  %  f  are  all  zero, 
and  only  f  is  variable, 

X—        —  ...  —  c. 

*  This  property  is  mentioned  by  Lagrange,  who  on  several  occasionB  nses 
principal  oo-ordinates  thongh  not  the  name. 
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452.  When  some  of  the  roots  of  the  equation  to  find  />*  are 
equal,  we  know  by  the  theory  of  linear  differential  equations 
that  either  terms  of  the  form  {At  +  ^)  sin  jt?^  enter  into  the 
values  of  0,  <f>,  &c.,  or  else  there  must  be  an  indeterminateness 
in  the  coefficients  L,  M,  &c.  given  by  equations  (8).  Beferring 
the  system  to  principal  co-ordinates  we  see  that  the  first  alter- 
native is  in  general  excluded.  If  two  values  of  p*  were  equal, 
say  b^^  =  b^y  the  trigonometrical  expressions  for  {  and  rj  have 
equal  perioas,  but  terms  which  contain  ^  as  a  factor  do  not  make 
their  appearance.  The  physical  peculiarity  of  this  case  is  that 
the  systeiD  has  more  tW  one  set  of  pjrinciM.  or  harmonic 
oscillations.  For  it  is  clear  that,  without  introducing  any  terms 
containing  the  products  of  the  co-ordinates  into  the  expressions 
for  T  or  U,  we  may  change  f,  i;  into  any  other  co-ordinates  f^,  17,, 
which  make  f*  +  17"  =  fi  +  ^,',  the  other  co-ordinates  f,  &i.  re- 
maining unchanged.  For  example  we  may  put  { = f  .  cos  a  — 17,  sin  a 
and  17  s=  ^j  sin  a  +  97^  cos  a,  where  a  has  any  value  we  please. 
These  new  quantities  fj,  17^,  f,  &c.  will  evidently  be  principal 
co-ordinates,  according  to  the  definition  of  Art.  449. 

One  important  exception  must  however  be  noticed,  viz.  when 
one  or  more  of  the  values  of  p  are  zero.  If,  for  example,  b.^  =  0 
we  have  1^  —  At  -{-  B,  where  A  and  B  are  two  undetermined  con- 
stants. The  physical  peculiarity  of  this  case  is  that  the  position 
of  equilibrium  from  which  the  system  is  disturbed  is  not  solitary. 
To  show  this,  we  remark  that  the  equations  giving  the  position 

of  equilibrium  are  -^  =  0,  "T"  =  0>  &c.,  where  U  has  the  value 

given  at  the  end  of  Art.  449.  These  in  general  require  that  f, 
17,  &c.  should  all  vanish,  but  if  &„  =  0  they  are  satisfied  whatever 
^  may  be,  provided  17,  (f,  &c.  are  zero.  These  values  of  {  must 
however  be  very  small,  because  the  cubes  of  f,  17,  &a  have  been 
rejected.  It  follows  therefore  that  there  are  other  positions  of 
equilibrium  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  riven  position. 
Unless  the  initial  conditions  of  disturbance  are  such  as  to  make 
the  terms  of  the  form  Ai-k-  B  zero,  it  may  be  necessary  to  examine 
the  terms  of  the  higher  order  to  obtain  an  approximation  to  the 
motion. 

453.  The  motion  being  referred  to  any  co-ordinates  d,  ^... 
it  may  be  required  to  find  the  principal  oscillation.  This  may  be 
done  by  finding  X,  /ct,  &c.  in  equations  (9)  Art  447,  by  the  analy- 
tical process  of  clearing  the  two  quadratic  expressions  of  the  terms 
containing  the  products,  in  the  manner  explained  in  Art.  449. 
We  may  also  proceed  thus.  Let  the  system  be  performing  the 

principal  oscillation  whose  period  is  — .    Then  in  the  equations 

(5),  £,,  il/„  &c.,  X3,  M^,  &c.  are  all  zero,  hence  d,  ^,  '^,  &c.  are  in 
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the  ratio  L^,  M^,  &c.  But  these  ratios  are  given  by  (6)  or  (8),  in 
the  form 

^{p*T+U)^0.    ^(p*T+U)  =  0.&c (8). 

where  the  accents  in  T  have  been  omitted.  These  equations  give 
the  relations  between  0,  0,  &c,,  when  the  system  is  performing  a 
principal  oscillation. 

454.  When  the  dynamioal  system  has  bat  three  co-ordinates,  we  may  obtain  a 
geometrical  interpretation  of  this  process.  If  we  regard  0,  0,  ^  as  the  Cartesian 
co-ordinates  of  a  point  P,  it  is  clear  that  the  position  of  P  at  any  instant  will  give 
the  position  of  the  system.  Omitting  the  accents  in  T  and  the  constant  term  in  27, 
the  equations  T=a,  U^  ^p,  where  a  and  /3  are  any  constants,  represent  two 
qnadrlc  surfaces  which  have  their  centres  at  the  origin.  These  have  a  common  set 
of  conjugate  diameters  which  may  be  found  by  the  following  process.  Let  $,  ^,  ^ 
be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  on  one  of  the  three  conjugates.  Then,  since  the 
diametral  planes  of  this  point  in  the  two  quadrios  are  parallel,  we  have 


dT    dV 

dT    dU 

dT    dU 

^de^  de' 

^d^''  d^' 

'*d^"d^* 

diameter  ODI/  is  therefore  2r.^^  \/l* 


Comparing  these  with  equations  (8),  we  see  that  when  the  system  is  performing 
a  principal  oscillation,  the  representatiye  point  P  oscillates  on  one  of  the  common 
conjugate  diameters  of  the  two  quadrics. 

By  Euler's  theorem  on  homogeneous  functions  we  clearly  haye  iiT=U.  Applying 
the  same  reasoning  to  equations  (8)  we  see  that  /bi=  -p^.  Let  the  diameter  con- 
sidered cut  the  quadrics  T  and  U  in  the  points  D  and  2/  and  let  0  be  the  origin* 

Putting  the  point  P at  2)  we  have  T^a and  since  27 is  homogeneous  U=  -  ( y) ^' )  P» 
Hence  j9*=  ^/^^l/T/y)     *    ^®  period  of  the  oscillation  corresponding  to  the 

OD  V  /3 

Since  0,  0,  ^  contain  only  a  single  trigonometrical  term  (Art.  460)  when  the 
system  is  performing  a  principal  oscillation,  we  see  that  the  representatiye  point  P 
moyes  with  an  acceleration  tending  to  the  origin  and  yarying  as  the  distance  there- 
from. 

456.  As  an  example  of  this  geometrical  analogy  let  us  consider  the  following 
problem.  A  rigid  body,  free  to  move  about  a  fixed  point  0,  is  under  the  action  of 
any  forces  and  makee  tmaU  oscillations  about  a  position  of  equilibrium;  find  the 
prineipaX  oscillations. 

Let  0^,  OB^  OC  be  the  positions  of  the  principal  axes  in  the  position  of 
equilibrium,  OA'^  0B\  Od  their  positions  at  the  time  t.  The  position  of  the  body 
may  be  defined  by  the  angles  between  (1)  the  planes  A  OC^  AOC,  (2)  the  planes 
BOC^  BOCt  (8)  the  planes  COA,  CO  A',  Let  these  be  caUed  $,  if>,  ^  respectiyely. 
Then  9,  ^,  ^  are  angular  displacements  of  the  body  about  OA,  OB,  OC.  Taking 
iheGC  as  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  in  the  geometrical  analogy ;  a  small  displacement 
of  P  from  the  origin  to  a  point  9,  0,  ^  represents  a  rotation  of  the  body  about  the 


; 
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straight  line  described  by  P  and  whose  magnitude  is  measured  by  the  distance 
traversed  by  P. 

UA,  B,  (7  be  the  principal  moments  of  inertia  at  O,  the  vis  viva  of  the  body  is 
clearly 

Omitting  the  accents,  the  quadric  7= a  is  evidently  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the 
fixed  point. 

Let  the  work  of  the  forces  as  the  coordinates  change  from  zero  to  tf,  0,  ^  be,  as 
in  Art.  444, 

Then,  following  the  analogy,  as  P  moves  along  a  radios  vector  Oiy  of  the  qnadrio 

(0P\" 
yrjy  j  p.    Hence  this  quadric  possesses  the  property  that 

the  work  done  by  the  forces  when  the  body  is  twisted  throngh  a  given  angle  roond 
any  radins  vector  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  that  radins  vector.  If  the  eqtii- 
librimn  is  stable,  the  work  dne  to  a  rotation  about  eveiy  diameter  must  be  negative, 
the  quadric  must  therefore  be  an  ellipsoid. 

It  now  follows  from  the  general  theorem  that  the  body  will  perform  a  principal 
osciUation  if  it  is  set  in  rotation  about  any  one  of  the  three  conjugate  diameters  of 
the  momental  ellipsoid  and  the  ellipsoid  £7,  and  will  therefore  continue  to  oscillate 
as  if  that  diameter  were  fixed  in  space. 

The  quadric  U  has  been  called  the  eUipsoid  of  the  potential.  This  name  was 
given  to  it  by  Prof.  Ball,  who  arrived  at  the  theorem  just  proved  by  a  different 
course  of  reasoning.  See  his  Theory  of  Screws,  Art.  126.  The  following  application 
is  also  due  to  him. 

456.  When  the  only  force  acting  on  the  body  is  gravity,  the  ellipsoid  of  the 
potential  is  a  surface  of  revolution  about  a  vertical  axis«  For  the  inverse  square  of 
any  radios  vector  measures  the  work  done  in  turning  the  body  through  a  given 
small  angle  about  that  radius  vector.  But  the  work  is  also  proportional  to  the 
vertical  distance  throu^  which  the  centre  of  gravity  has  been  elevated  from  its 
position  in  equilibrium  vertically  under  the  point  of  support.  Hence  all  radii 
vectores  which  make  the  same  angle  with  the  vertical  are  equal.  Further  the 
vertical  radius  vector  is  infinite,  for  the  work  done  in  rotating  the  body  about 
a  vertical  axis  is  zero.  The  ellipsoid  of  the  potential  is  therefore  a  right  circular 
cylinder  with  its  axis  vertical. 

The  common  conjugate  diameters  of  these  two  quadrios  are  obviously  the 
vertical  and  the  two  common  conjugate  diameters  of  the  two  ellipses  in  which  the 
diametral  plane  of  the  vertical  with  regard  to  the  momental  ellipsoid  intersects  the 
momental  ellipsoid  and  the  cylinder. 

The  principal  oscillation  about  the  vertical  conjugate  is  performed  in  an  infinite 
time  and  would  therefore  cause  the  body  to  depart  far  from  the  position  of  equi- 
librium. Bat  this  is  contrary  to  supposition.  The  initial  axis  of  rotation  must 
therefore  be  in  the  plane  of  the  other  two  conjugates,  i.e.  must  be  in  the  diametral 
plane  of  the  vertical  with  regard  to  the  momental  ellipsoid,  and  it  will  remain  in 
this  plane  throughout  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  motion. 

Since  these  conjugate  diameters  project  into  the  conjugate  diameters  of  the 
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horizontal  Beetion  of  the  cylinder,  it  is  dear  that  two  vertioal  planes  eaeh  contain- 
ing one  of  the  principal  or  harmonic  axes  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

457.  Ex.  Show  that  the  mean  kinetic  energy  of  a  dynamical  system  oscillating 
abont  a  position  of  equilibrinm  is  equal  to  the  mean  potential  energy,  the  mean 
being  taken  for  any  long  period,  and  the  position  of  equilibrium  being  the  position 
of  reference. 

Befer  the  motion  to  principal  co-ordinates  and  let 

Then  we  find  ^ = J7  sin  {p^t + Oi) ,  fi=Fem  {p^t + a).  Substituting  these  in  T  and 
Uq-U  we  have  the  instantaneous  kinetic  and  potential  energies.    The  means  of 

these  are  obyiously  the  same,  and  equal  to  j  (£^i*+JP^,'+(bc.). 

If  the  system  remain  in  the  position  of  equilibrium  the  Hanultonian  character- 
istic function  5=  Uot  If  the  system  be  disturbed  and  after  any  time  t  again  pass 
through  the  position  of  equilibrium,  the  ^alue  of  8  tor  these  two  neighbouring 
modes  of  passing  from  one  position  to  another  in  the  same  time  must  be  equal. 

Hence  J   {Ti'V)dt=  U^t,  i.e.  the  mean  Talues  of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies 

are  equal. 

458.  Ex.  Find  the  energy  of  a  dynamical  system  oscillating  about  a  position 
of  equilibrium  referred  to  any  coordinates. 

By  referring  the  system  to  its  principal  coordinates,  we  can  easily  show  that 
the  energy  is  the  sum  of  the  energies  of  its  principal  oscillations.  Let  the  system 
be  referred  to  any  co-ordinates  $,  0,  Sbo.  and  let  it  perform  the  principal  oscillation 
whose  type  is,  by  equation  (5), 

2"=  ^  =&a  =  Bm(Pit  +  Oi). 

Substituting  in  the  expression  for  T,  we  have  T=TiPi' cos*  (pi<+ai).  Bepeating 
this  for  all  the  principal  oscillations,  we  have 

kinetic  energy s  T^^*  cos*  {pit + Oj)  +  T^p,*  cos*  (p,t +09)+ Ac. 

where  T^  7t>  ^^-  ^®  ^^  yalues  of  T  when  X^,  Mi,  Ac.,  Z,,  M^,  (fee.  are  substituted 
for  6^t  4>,  &c.  Similarly  we  find  when  the  position  of  equilibrium  is  taken  as  the 
position  of  reference 

potential  energy  =  -  CTj  sin*  (pit  +  oj  -  17,  sin*  (p^t  +  ot)  +  &c. 
Adding  these  two,  we  haye  by  Art.  445,  Ex.  8, 

whole  energy = TiPi*  +  T,p,*  + . .. 

459.  Ex.  1.  A  new  constraint  is  introduced  into  a  dynamical  system,  so  that  the 
general  co-ordinates  9,  <f>,  Ac.  are  constrained  to  vary  in  the  ratio  I,  m,  <feo.  If  we 
put  ^ = I  sin  (p't + a),  ^ sm  sin  {p't + a),  Ac,  and  U  T,  V  he  the  values  of  T  and 
U-Uq  when  {,  m,  Ac.  are  substituted  for  d*,  0',  Ac,  or  $,  ip,  Ac,  prove  that 

rp'*+ir=o. 

A  theorem  similar  to  this  is  given  by  Lord  Bayleigh  in  the  Proeeedinga  of  the 
Mathematieal  Society,  No.  63,  1878. 
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Ex.  2.  Show  how  to  find  the  possible  displaeements  of  a  system  which  have  a 
given  time  of  oscillation. 

Ex.  3.  Show  that  all  possible  times  of  oscillation  of  a  system  caused  by 
introducing  any  new  constraints  lie  between  the  greatest  and  least  of  the  times  of 
its  principal  oscillations. 

460.  When  a  system  starts  from  rest  under  the  influence 
of  any  forces  we  may  use  Lagrange's  equations  to  find  the  initial 
motion.  Let  the  system  be  referred  to  any  co-ordinates  0,  4>,  &c. 
which  however  do  not  necessarily  vanish  in  the  position  of  rest. 
As  in  Art.  444^  let 

2  r=  A  J'*  +  2A,^ff<l/  +  AJ>'*  +  . . . 

where  A^^,  &c.  are  functions  of  d,  ^,  &c.  Since  the  system  starts 
from  rest,  0*,  <f>\  &c.  will  all  be  very  small  quantities  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  motion.  If  we  reject  all  powers  of  ^,  <^',  &c. 
except  the  lowest  which  occur,  we  may  regard  -4,,,  &c.  as  con- 
stants whose  values  are  found  by  substituting  for  0,  <f>,  &c.  their 
initial  values.  Further,  since  the  initial  position  of  the  system 
is  not  a  position  of  equilibrium,  the  first  differential  coefficients 
of  U  with  regard  to  6,  ^,  &c.  will  not  be  zero.  Let  the  initial 
values  of  these  differential  coefficients  be  respectively  a^,  a^,  &c. 
The  equations  of  motion  are  now 

Ajy'+AJ/'  +  ...=a, 

&c.  =  &C.J 

From  these  equations  we  may  determine  the  initial  values 
of  ff\  <l>'y  &c.  If  X,  y,  z  he  the  co-ordinates  of  any  particle  m 
of  the  system  referred  to  anv  rectangular  axes  fixed  in  space, 
we  have,  by  the  geometry  of  the  system,  these  co-ordinates  ex- 
pressed as  known  functions  of  0,  ^,  y^,  &c..  Art.  367.  Thus  if 
x=f{0,  <^f  &c.),  we  have  initially 

with  similar  expressions  for  y  and  z.  The  quantities  a?",  j/',  /' 
are  evidently  proportional  to  the  direction  cosines. of  the  initial 
direction  of  motion  of  m.  In  this  way  the  initial  direction  of 
motion  of  every  part  of  the  system  may  do  found. 

Ex.  A  system  has  three  co-ordinates  0^  0,  ^  and  starts  from  rest  in  a  position 
m  which  these  co-ordinates  are  all  zero.  Show  that  the  representative  point  P 
(Art.  454)  begins  to  move  along  the  diametral  line  of  the  plane  01^+0,^+03^=0 

with  regard  to  the  ellipsoid  ^  ^  u^ + ^  yfiit + &c. = a. 
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-  461.  When  the  geometrical  equations  contain  differential 
coefficients  with  regard  to  the  time,  or  when  we  do  not  wish  to 
express  T  and  U  in  terms  of  independent  co-ordinates,  the  La- 
grangian  equations  must  be  modified  in  the  manner  explained  in 
Art.  388.  The  equations  (3)  of  Art.  444  must  be  replaced  by 
the  equations  (4)  of  Art.  388.  Since  we  reject  all  powers  of  the 
small  quantities  d,  ^,  &c.  except  the  lowest  which  occur,  we  may 
still  use  the  expression  for  T  given  in  (1)  Art.  444,  and  treat  the 
coefficients  as  constants.  But,  in  making  the  position  of  the  system 
depend  on  the  quantities  0,  <^,  &;c.  (Art.  367),  we  may  not  have 
used  all  the  available  geometrical  conditions,  and  therefore  the 
first  powers  of  0^  <f>,  &a  in  the  expansion  of  U  may  not  be  absent. 
Let 

U=  U^  +  a^0  +  a,</)  +  &c.  +  i  a^^e"-^  a,j9^  +  &c. 

Also  let  the  geometrical  equations  which  are  to  be  introduced 
by  the  method  of  indeterminate  multipliers  be 

S^  +  iTf +...  =  o[ (10), 

&c.  =  o) 

where  E,  ff,  &c.  are  in  general  functions  of  0,  ^,  &c.,  each  of 
which  may  be  expanded  in  the  form 

E^E^^i;^0  +  E,4>+... 

The  equations  of  motion  of  Art.  388  will  be 

A  J''  +  &c.  =  a,  +  a^d  +  &c.  +  XF  +  /i^+  &c.i (11). 

&c.  =  &a  ] 

Since  the  system  has  been  disturbed  from  a  position  of  equi- 
librium, these  equations  are  satisfied  by  ^  =  0,  ^  =  0,  &c.  We 
thus  obtain  the  equilibrium  values  of  X»  /a,  &c.  Let  these  be 
\»  /*o»  *^*  **^®^ 

0  =  &c. 


j (12). 


Let  X  =  X,  +  \,  fi=fi^+fi^,  &c.  so  that  X,, /i^,  &c.  are  small 
quantities  of  the  same  order  as  0,  (f),  &c.  The  equations  of  oscil- 
lation then  become 

^,/'+&c.  =  aj-^  &C.+X,  {E^0  +  E^<l>  +  &c.)  +  \E,  +  &c. 
&c.  =  &c. 


|...(13). 


Joining  these  to  equations  (10)  we  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  linear  equations  to  find  0,  ^,  &c.,  X^,  /^,,.&c.  in  terms  of  t.  The 
solutions  of  these  equations  may  evidently  be  conducted  as  in 
Art.  445. 
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The  equations  will  be  greatly  simplified  if  the  equilibrium  values 
of  \,  /Lt,  &c.  are  all  zero.  This  will  generally  be  the  case  if  0, 0,  &c. 
can  be  so  chosen  that  the  first  powers  in  the  expansion  of  U  are 
absent.  In  this  case  E^,  E^y  &c.  disappear  from  the  equations, 
so  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  calculate  the  geometrical  equations 
(10)  beyond  terms  of  the  first  order.  The  coefficients  wiU  then 
be  constant,  and  the  equations  can  be  integrated.  As  explained 
in  Art.  388,  we  may  now  reduce  the  number  of  variables  0,  <f>,  &c. 
to  the  proper  number  of  independent  co-ordinates.  We  may 
therefore  proceed  as  in  Art.  444,  without  introducing  \  fi,  &c. 
into  the  equations. 

If,  however,  we  prefer  to  retain  the  quantities  X ,  ft.,  &c.,  we 
see  by  equations  (10)  and  (13)  that  we  may  obtam  tne  periods 
exactly  as  in  Art.  445,  by  equating  the  discriminant  o(  p^T-^-  U' 
to  zero,  where 

IT"  =  f7+ X,  (^,«  +  F,0 +  ...)+ ^,  (fl-^d  +  ir,0 +...)  + &c. 

The  determinant  thus  obtained  has  as  many  rows  as  there  are 
quantities  0^  <f>,  &c.,  X^,  ^a^,  &c. 

The  Energy  test  of  StahUity. 

462.  The  principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy  may  be 
conveniently  used  in  some  cases  to  determine  whether  a  system 
of  bodies  at  rest  is  in  stable  or  unstable  equilibrium. 

Let  the  system  be  in  equilibrium  in  any  position  and  let  V^  be 
the  potential  energy  of  the  forces  in  this  position.  Let  the  system 
be  displaced  into  any  initial  position  very  near  the  position  of 
equilibrium  and  be  started  with  any  very  small  initial  kinetic 
energy  T^,  and  let  V^  be  the  potential  energy  of  the  forces  in  this 
position.  At  any  subsequent  time  let  T  and  V  be  the  kinetic  and 
potential  energies.    Then  by  the  principle  of  energy 

T+  F=  ?;+  V, (1). 

Let  Fbe  an  absolute  minimum  in  the  position  of  equilibrium, 
so  that  V  is  greater  than  V^  for  all  neighbouring  positions.  The 
initial  disturbed  position  being  included  amongst  these,  it  follows 
that  Fj  —  F^^  is  a  small  positive  quantity.  Now  the  kinetic  energy 
T  is  necessarily  a  positive  quantity,  and  since  F  is  >  T^,  the 
equation  (1)  shows  that  T  is  <  7^  +  P^  —  F^  Thus  throughout  the 
subsequent  motion  the  vis  viva  is  restricted  between  zero  and  a 
small  positive  quantity,  and  therefore  the  motion  of  the  system 
can  never  be  great. 

Also,  since  T  is  necessarily  positive,  the  system  can  never 
deviate  so  far  from  the  position  of  equilibrium  that  F  should 
become  greater  than  T^  +  F^.  These  two  results  may  be  stated 
thus. 

R.  D.  24 
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If  a  system  he  in  equilibrium  in  a  position  in  which  the  potential 
energy  of  the  forces  is  a  minimum  or  the  work  a  maximum  for  aU 
displacements,  then  the  system  if  slightly  displaced  wiU  never  acquire 
any  large  amount  of  vis  viva,  and  wiU  never  deviate  far  from  the 
position  of  equilibrium.     The  equilibrium  is  then  said  to  he  stable, 

463.  If  the  potential  energy  be  an  absolute  maximum  in  the 
position  of  equilibrium,  V  is  less  than  V^  for  all  neighbouring 
positions.  By  the  same  reasoning  we  see  that  T  is  always  greater 
than  Tj  +  Fj  —  V^  and  the  system  cannot  approach  so  near  the 
position  of  equilibrium  that  V  should  become  greater  than  T^  4-  P^. 
So  far  therefore  as  the  equation  of  vis  viva  is  concerned  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  system  from  departing  widely  from  the 
position  of  equilibrium.  To  determine  this  point  we  must  examine 
the  other  equations  of  motion*. 

If  any  principal  oscillation  could  exist,  let  the  system  be  placed 
at  rest  in  an  extreme  position  of  that  oscillation,  then  the  sys- 
tem will  describe  that  principal  oscillation  and  will  therefore  pass 
through  the  position  of  equilibrium.  But  if  T^  be  zero,  V  can 
never  exceed  V^,  and  can  therefore  never  become  equal  to  V^ 
Uence  the  system  cannot  pass  through  the  position  of  equilibrium. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  line  of  reasoning  further,  for 
the  argument  will  be  made  clearer  in  the  next  proposition. 

461'.  "We  may  also  deduce  the  test  of  stability  from  the  equa- 
tions which  determine  the  small  oscillations  of  a  system  about  a 
position  of  equilibrium.  Let  the  system  be  referred  to  its  prin- 
cipal co-ordinates,  and  let  these  be  0,  ^,  &c.     Then  we  have 

2r=^  +  <^'*  + 

2(J7-t7o)  =  ^^  +  J.^"+ 

where  \,  J,,  &c.  are  all  constants,  and  U^  is  the  value  of  U  in  the 
position  of  equilibrium.  Taking  as  a  type  any  one  of  Lagrange's 
equations 

ddT^dT^dU 

dt  dff     dd"  dd* 

we  have 

r-  \e = 0, 

*  This  demonstration  is  twice  given  by  Lagrange  in  his  Mecanique  Analytique. 
In  the  form  in  vhioh  it  appears  in  the  first  part  of  that  work,  V  is  expanded  in 
powers  of  the  co-ordinates,  which  are  supposed  very  smaU ;  but  in  Section  vi.  of 
the  second  part,  this  expansion  is  no  longer  nsed,  and  the  proof  appears  almost 
exactly  as  it  is  given  in  this  treatise  up  to  the  asterisk.  The  demonstration  in  the 
next  proposition  is  §^nplified  from  that  of  Lagrange  by  the  use  of  principal 
co-ordinates. 
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with  similar  equations  for  ^,  y^,  &c  If  \  is  positive,  this  equation 
will  give  0  in  terms  of  real  exponentials,  and  the  equilibrium  will 
be  unstable  for  all  disturbances  which  affect  0,  except  such  as 
make  the  coefficient  of  the  term  containing  the  positive  exponent 
zero.  K  i  is  negative,  0  will  be  expressed  by  a  trigonometrical 
term,  and  the  equilibrium  will  be  stable  for  all  disturbances  which 
affect  0  only.  In  this  demonstration  the  values  of  b^,b^,  &c.  are 
supposed  not  to  be  zero. 

If  in  the  position  of  equilibrium  [7  is  a  maximum  for  all 
possible  displacements  of  the  system,  we  must  have  b^,  b^  &c.  all 
negative.  Whatever  disturbance  is  given  to  the  system,  it  will 
oscillate  about  the  position  of  equilibrium,  and  that  position  is 
then  stable.  If  27  is  a  maximum  for  some  displacements  and  a 
minimum  for  others,  some  of  the  coefficients  ft^,  b^  &c.  will  be 
negative  and  some  positive.  In  this  case  if  the  system  be  dis- 
turbed in  some  directions,  it  will  oscillate  about  the  position  of 
equilibrium;  if  disturbed  in  other  directions,  it  may  deviate  more 
and  more  from  the  position  of  equilibrium.  The  equilibrium  is 
therefore  stable  for  all  disturbances  in  certain  directions,  and  un- 
stable for  disturbances  in  other  directions.  If  i7  is  a  minimum 
in  the  position  of  equilibrium  for  all  displacements,  the  coefficients 
b^,  by  occ.  are  all  positive,  the  equilibrium  will  then  be  unstable 
for  cnsplacements  in  all  directions.  Briefly,  we  may  sum  up  the 
results  thus, 

The  system  will  oscillate  about  the  ^position  of  equilibrium  for 
aU  disturbances  if  the  potential  energy  is  a  minimum  for  all  dis- 
placem^ents.  It  wiU  osciUate  for  som^  disturbances  and  not  for  oiJiers 
if  the  potential  energy  is  neither  a  maximum  nor  a  minimum.  It 
will  not  oscillate  for  any  disturbance  if  the  potential  energy  is  a 
Tiiaximwmfor  all  displacements. 

It  appears  from  this  theorem  that  the  stability  or  instability  of 
a  position  of  equilibrium  does  not  depend  on  the  inertia  of  the 
system  but  only  on  the  force  function.  The  rule  is,  give  the 
system  a  sufficient  number  of  small  arbitrary  displacements,  so 
that  all  possible  displacements  may  be  compounded  of  these.  By 
examining  the  work  done  by  the  forces  in  these  displacements  we 
can  determine  whether  the  potential  energy  is  a  maximum  or 
minimum  or  neither.  - 

Ex.  1.  A  perfectly  free  particle  is  in  eqailibrimn  under  the  attraction  of  any 
number  of  fixed  bodies.  Show  that  if  the  law  of  attraction  be  the  inyerse  square, 
the  equilibrium  is  unstable.     [Eamshaw'a  Theorem.] 

Let  0  be  the  position  of  equilibrium,  OXf  Oy,  Oz  any  three  rectangular  axes, 

d*7  cPF  cPV 

then  if  F  be  the  potential  of  the  bodies,  &i=3^  i   *i= T^ »   ^*^d^'   ^'^^  ^^^ 

the  sum  of  these  is  zero,  b^,  (|,  h^  cannot  all  have  the  same  sign. 

Ex.  2.    Hence  show  that  if  any  number  of  particles,  mutually  repelling  each 

24—2 
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other,  be  contained  in  a  vessel,  and  be  in  eqnilibrinxn,  the  eqnnibrinm  will  be 
unstable  unless  they  all  Ue  on  the  oontaining  snrfaoe.  [Sir  W.  Thomson,  Comb. 
Math.  Journal,  1845.] 

466.  We  may  in  certain  cases  apply  the  energy  criterion  to  determine  when 
a  given  motion  is  stable.  Let  a  dynamical  system  be  in  motion  in  any 
manner  under  a  conservative  system  of  forces,  and  let  ^  be  its  energy.  Then 
jP  is  a  known  fonction  of  the  co-ordinates  6,  ^,  ftc.  and  their  first  difFerential  co- 
efficients 6^,  ^\  Ao. ;  this  is  constant  and  eqnal  to  h  for  the  given  motion.  Sup- 
pose that  either  some  or  all  of  the  other  first  integrals  of  the  equations  of  motion 
are  also  known,  let  these  be 

Fy  {0,  $',  &c.)  =  Ci,      F,  {$,  V,  &c.)  =  (7„      Ac.  =&c. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  proposition,  let  us  regard  9  and  ff,  ^  and  0',  &c.  as  inde- 
pendent variables,  except  so  far  as  they  are  connected  by  the  equations  just  written 
down.  Then  if  iP  be  an  absolute  maximum,  or  an  absolute  Tniwiwinm  for  all 
variations  of  $,  ff,  &c.  (those  corresponding  to  the  given  motion  making  B  con- 
stant), the  motion  is  stable  for  all  disturbances  which  do  not  alter  the  constants 
Cj,  (7„  <fec. 

This  result  foUows  from  the  same  reasoning  as  in  Art.  462,  which  we  may 
briefly  recapitulate  thus.  Let  as  many  of  the  letters  as  is  possible  be  found 
from  the  first  integrals  in  terms  of  the  rest,  and  substituted  in  tiie  expression  for 
E,    Let  ^,  ^,  (fee.  be  these  remaining  letters,  then  we  have 

-B  =/ (i^,  ^,  Ac.,  C7i,  C7„  Ac.)  =  ;i. 

Let  the  system  be  started  in  some  manner  slightly  different  from  that  given,  then 
the  constant  h  is  altered  into  h  +  8A.  First  let  ^  be  a  minimum  along  the  given 
motion,  then  any  change  whatever  of  the  letters  ^,  ^,  Ac.  increases  E,  and  it 
foUows  that  the  disturbed  motion  cannot  deviate  so  far  from  the  given  motion 
that  the  change  in  E  becomes  greater  than  hh.  Similarly,  if  J7  be  an  absolute 
maximum,  the  same  result  will  follow. 

The  same  argument  will  apply  to  any  first  integral  of  the  equations  of  motion, 
besides  the  energy  integral.  If  any  one  of  the  functions  F^,  jP,,  Ac,  which  con- 
tains all  the  letters,  be  an  absolute  maximum  or  minimum,  then  the  motion  is 
stable  for  all  displacements  which  do  not  alter  the  constants  of  the  other  integrals 
used. 

When  the  system  is  disturbed  from  a  position  of  equilibrium  which  is  defined, 
as  in  Art.  444,  by  the  vanishing  of  the  co-ordinates  0,  0,  Ac,  we  have 

^  =  2^11  ^''  +  ^11  ^  0'  +  Ac  -  r, 

where  Ay^,  A^^,  Ac.  are  all  constants,  and  U  is  independent  of  ff,  0',  Ac.  Here 
the  terms  which  constitute  the  kinetic  energy,  being  necessarily  positive  and 
vanishing  with  ^,  0'  Ac,  are  evidently  a  minimum  for  all  variations  of  ^,  0',  &c. 
We  see,  without  the  use  of  any  other  integrals,  that  if  -  {/^  be  a  minimum  for 
all  variations  of  6,  0,  Ac,  E  will  be  an  absolute  miniTnum,  and  that  therefore 
the  equilibrium  is  stable. 

466.  It  often  happens  that  the  expression  for  the  energy  is  not  a  function  of 
some  of  the  coordinates,  though  it  is  a  function  of  the  differential  coefficients  of 
all  the  co-ordinates  with  regard  to  the  time.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  system 
admits  of  what  we  shall  caU  a  steady  motion.  Let »,  y,  Ac  be  the  co-ordinates 
which  are  absent  from  the  expression  for  the  energy  E,  and  let  {,  17,  Ac.  be  the 
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remaining  co-ordinates,  then  J?  is  a  fonotion  of  f,  i;,  Ao.,  f,  if,  Ac.,  «',  y*,  Ao.  If 
we  form  the  equations  of  motion  by  Lagrange's  role  (Art.  869),  these  equations 
wiU  contain  f,  17,  ^,  yf,  |",  V',  «',  y',  «",  y",  Ac.,  Aa  Since  these  equations  do 
not  contain  t  explitsitly,  they  may  be  satisfied  by  putting  x'sa,  ^=6,  Ac,  {=a, 
17=^,  Ac,  where  a,  5,  Ac,  a^  /3,  Ac  are  constants  to  be  determined  by  substituting 
in  the  equations.    If  $  stand  for  any  one  of  the  co-ordinates,  it  is  evident  that 

-^  and  ^,,  will  both  be  constants  after  the  substitution  is  made.    The  constants 

must  therefore  satisfy  the  typical  equation  -^-^-r — 's=0  (Art.  869).    Since  as,  y,  Ac. 

are  absent  from  the  expressions  for  T  and  2/,  this  is  an  identity  if  we  write  any  of 
these  co-ordinates  for  9,    Hence  we  have  as  many  equations,  tIz* 

di    -"•      dv      " *''• 

as  there  are  co-ordinates  {,  ri,  Ac  present  in  the  expressions  for  T  and  U,  The 
quantities  a,  h,  Ac.  are  therefore  undetermined  except  by  the  initial  conditions, 
while  a,  fi,  Ac.  may  be  found  in  terms  of  a,  b,  Ac  by  these  equations.  These 
equations  may  be  conyeniently  remembered  by  the  following  rule.  In  the  Lagran^ 
gian  function,  which  i$  the  difference  between  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies, 
ivrite  for  the  differential  coefficients,  their  assumed  constant  values  in  the  steady 
motion,  viz,  x'=a,  Ac,  f =0,  Ac.  Differentiating  the  result  partially  with  regard 
to  each  of  the  remaining  co-ordinates,  we  obtain  the  equations  of  steady  motion, 

467.    To  determine  if  this  motion  is  stable,  we  must  by  Art.  465  use  the  integrals 
^su,  — =v,  Ac,  where  «,  v,  Ac.  are  constants.    Let 

r=i(xx)a^*+(x|)j:'f+&o (2), 

where  the  coefficients  of  the  accented  letters,  tiz.  the  quantities  in  brackets,  are 
all  known  functions  of  {,  if,  Ac,  but  not  of  x,  y,  Ac.  The  integrals  may  then  be 
written  in  the  form 

(aa)a^  +  (a!y)y'-|.  ...  =  tt- («^)  f  -  (a^)  1/- Ac] 

(«y)«'+(yy)y'+...  =  v-(yaf-(yi,)i/-Acy (3). 

Ac.  =:Ac 


-Ac\ 

-Acl. 


For  the  sake  of  brcTify,  let  us  call  the  right  hand  sides  of  these  equations  u^X, 
V-  F,  Ac  Since  T  is  a  quadratic  function  of  the  accented  letters,  we  may  write 
it  in  the  form 

T=5(«r*+({i7)fV+Ac-|.^«'(t*+Z)  +  ?y'(i;+r)  +  Ac 

If  we  substitute  in  the  terms  after  the  first  Ac.  the  yalues  of  o^,  /  giyen  by  (8) 
we  obtain  the  determinant 


1 

0,           u+X,    v+Y,    Ac 

2A 

«-X,    (aac)        (ay),      Ac 

v-T,    {xy),       iyy),      Ac 

Ac 

where  A  is  the  discriminant  of  T,  when  ^,  if,  Ac.  have  been  put  zero.  If  we  change 
the  signs  of  X,  Y,  Ac,  this  determinant  is  unaltered,  hence  when  expanded  such 
terms  as  uX,  vX,  Ac  cannot  occur.    If  therefore,  we  put 
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2A 


0     fi      V     ... 
ti   (ow)  (ay)  ... 


•  ■  •  •  •  • 


(4). 


and  expand  the  first  determinant,  we  haye 

r=F+j5„r«+^i^V+  (5). 

where  the  terms  after  F  express  some  homogeneous  qnadratic  function  of  ^,  i/,  &c. 

When  f  I  V,  Ao.  are  put  zero,  the  process  of  finding  F  is  exactly  that  described 

in  Art   378,  as  the  Hamiltonian  method  of  forming  the  reciprocal  function. 

Following  the  same  proof*  as  in  that  Article,  we  may  show  that  if  ^  he  any  letter 

dT       dF 
contained  in  T,  we  have  -3>  =  -  37  •    Hence  the  eqxtatUms  of  steady  motum  (1)  may 

also  hi  Vfritten  in  the  form 

d^  '  drf  . 

du      *        ^         dv 

where  Y-V  is  the  energy  expressed  as  a  function  of  u,  v,  Ac  instead  ofi^,  y,  Ac., 
the  other  accented  letters,  viz,  f,  rf,  <fcc.  being  put  equal  to  zero  either  before  or 
after  differentiation. 

Farther  T  is  essentially  positive  for  all  values  of  a^,  y\  &q,  and  therefore  for 
such  as  make  tt,  v,  &c.  all  zero.  Hence  the  quadratic  expression  B^^^'^  +  itc.  is  a 
minimum  when  f ,  1/,  <fec.  are  z^ro.  If  then  the  function  F  -  U  m  a  minimum  for  all 
variations  of  ^,  17,  Ac. ,  the  steady  motion  given  by  (6)  is  stable  for  all  disturbances 
which  do  not  alter  the  momenta  u,  v,  <fec. 

466.  If  the  energy  be  a  function  of  one  only  of  the  eo-^trdinates,  though  it  is  a 
function  of  the  differential  coefficients  of  all  of  them,  we  may  show  conversely  that 
the  steady  motion  will  not  be  stable  unless  F-V  is  a  minimum. 

Let  (  be  this  single  co-ordinate,  then  following  the  same  notation  as  before,  we 
have  by  Vis  Viva 

lB,,P-^F-U=h. 

Dififerentiating  with  regard  to  t,  and  treating  B^  as  constant  because  we  shall 
neglect  the  square  of  ^,  we  obtain 


*  Taldng  the  notation  of  Art.  378,  the  proof  is  as  follows.    The  total  differential 
of  T^  when  all  the  letters  vary  is 

as  before,  the  quantity  in  brackets  vanishes,  and  hence  when  T^  is  expressed  as  a 

dT         dT 
function  of  0,  0,  <9to.,  u,  v,  Ac.  and  f,  we  have  '^'=  ~  ^^  • 
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To  find  the  oscillation,  let  i^a+p,  then  hj  (6)  we  have 

where  a  is  to  [be  written  for  |  after  dlfiferentiation  in  the  quantity  in  square 
brackets.  The  motion  is  dearly  stable  or  unstable  acoording  as  the  coefficient  of  p 
is  positive  or  negative,  Le.  according  as  F-  IT  is  a  TninimuTn  or  TnaximuiTL 

469.  Ez.  1.  Let  ns  consider  the  simfte  ease  of  a  particle  describing  a  circular 
orbit  about  a  centre  of  attraction  whose  acceleration  at  a  distance  r  is  /a^.  If  0  be 
the  angle  the  radius  vector  r  makes  with  the  axis  of  x,  we  have  here  a  steady  motion 
in  which  r'sOand  ^is  conBtanl    Also 

We  notice  that  $  is  absent  from  this  expression,  hence  by  the  rule  we  eliminate 
$'  also  by  the  integral  r^^'=  A,  where  h  is  the  constant  called  u  in  Art.  467.  We 
have  then 

Patting  the  lenudning  aooented  letters  eqnal  to  zero  aoooiding  to  the  rnle,  we 
have  in  steady  motion 

-  =  --5+^=0. 

and  since 

^  =  -^+Am»*-i=/i  (n+3)  r»-i, 

this  steady  motion  is  stable  or  unstable  according  as  n+3  is  positive  or  negative 
for  all  disturbances  which  do  not  alter  the  angular  momentum  of  the  particle. 

Ex.  2.  Taking  the  example  considered  in  Art.  874,  show  that  a  state  of  steady 
motion  is  given  by  0  constant  and  that  it  is  stable  if  CW+^Mg?iA  cos  0  is  positive. 

Hence  if  ^  <  ^  the  motion  is  stable  for  all  values  of  n. 

Ex.  8.  A  solid  of  revolution  moves  in  steady  motion  on  a  smooth  horizontal 
plane,  so  that  the  inclination  0  of  its  axis  to  the  vertical  is  constant.  Prove  that 
the  angular  velocity  fi  of  the  axis  about  the  vertical  is  given  by 

'^  "ilcos^'*^sin^co8^(i^      ' 

where  z  is  the  altitude  of  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  horizontal  plane,  n  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  body  about  the  axis,  C,  A  and  A  the  principal  moments 
of  inertia  at  the  centre  of  gravity  and  M  the  mass.  Find  the  least  value  of  n  which 
makes  ft  real  and  determine  if  the  steady  motion  is  stable. 

Oscillations  about  Steady  Motion. 

470.  The  oscillations  of  a  system  about  a  state  of  steady 
motion  may  be  found  by  methods  analogous  to  those  used  in  the 
oscillations  about  a  position  of  equilibrium.  Let  the  general  equa- 
tions of  motion  of  the  bodies  be  formed  by  any  of  the  methods 
already  described.    If  any  reactions  enter  into  these  equations  it 
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will  be  generally  found  advantageous  to  eliminate  them  as  ex- 
plained in  Art.  428.  Let  the  co-ordinates  used  in  these  equations 
to  fix  the  positions  of  the  bodies  be  called  0,  <^,  &c.  Suppose  the 
motion,  about  which  the  oscillation  is  required,  to  be  determined 
by  0=f\t),  <^=  F{t),  &c.  Then  exactly  as  in  Art.  428,  we  substi- 
tute 0  =J\t)  +  a?,  ^  =  F{t)  -f  y,  &c.,  in  the  equations  of  motion. 
The  squares  of  x,  y,  &c.  being  neglected,  we  nave  certain  linear 
equations  to  find  x,  y,  &c.  These  equations  can,  however,  seldom 
be  solved  unless  we  can  make  t  disappear  explicitly  from  them. 
When  this  can  be  done  the  linear  equations  can  be  solved  by  the 
usual  known  methods,  and  the  required  oscillations  are  then  found. 

In  what  follows  we  shall  first  illustrate  the  method  just  de- 
scribed by  forming  the  equations  in  a  few  interesting  cases  from 
the  beginning.  We  shall  then  generalize  the  process  and  obtain  a 
determinantal  equation  analogous-  to  that  given  by  Lagrange  for 
oscillations  about  a  position  of  cquilibriam.  This  equation  will  be 
adapted  to  all  cases  which  lead  to  differential  equations  with 
constant  coefficients. 

471.  Ex.  1.  To  find  the  motion  of  the  baUs  in  WatVs  Oovemor  of  the  eteam 
engine. 

The  mode  in  which  this  works  to  moderate  the  flaotnations  of  the  engine  is  well 
known.  A  somewhat  similar  apparatus  has  heen  used  to  regulate  the  motion  of 
clocks,  and  in  other  cases  where  uniformity  of  motion  is  required.  If  there  he  any 
increase  in  the  driying  power  of  the  engine,  or  any  diminution  of  the  load,  so  that 
the  engine  begins  to  m6ye  too  fast,  the  balls,  by  their  increased  centrifugal  force, 
open  outwards,  and  by  means  of  a  lever  either  cut  off  the  driving  power  or  increase 
the  load  by  a  quantity  proportional  to  the  angle  opened  out.  If  on  the  other  hand 
the  engine  goes  too  slow,  the  baUs  faXL  inward,  and  more  driving  power  is  called 
into  action.  In  the  case  of  the  steam  engine  the  lever  is  attached  to  the  throttle- 
valve,  and  thus  regulates  the  supply  of  steam.  It  is  clear  that  a  complete  adapta- 
tion of  the  driving  power  to  the  load  cannot  take  place  instantaneously,  but  the 
machine  will  make  a  sezies  of  smaU  oscillations  about  a  mean  state  of  steady 
motion.    The  problem  to  be  considered  may  therefore  be  stated  thus : — 

Two  equal  rods  OA,  0A\  each  of  length  2,  are  connected  with  a  vertical  spindle 
by  means  of  a  hinge  at  0  which  permits  free  motion  in  the  vertical  plane  ^10^'.  At 
A  and  A'  are  attached  two  balls,  each  of  mass  m.  To  represent  the  inertia  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  engine  we  shall  suppose  a  horizontal  fly-wheel  attached  to  the 
spindle,  whose  moment  of  inertia  about  the  spindle  is  /.  When  the  machine  is  in 
uniform,  motion,  the  rods  are  inclined  at  some  angle  a  to  the  vertical,  and  turn 
round 'it  with  uniform  angular  velocity  n.  If,  owing  to  any  disturbance  of  the 
motion,  the  rods  have  opened  out  to  an  itngle  $  with  the  vertical,  a  force  is  called 
into  play  whose  moment  about  the  spindle  is  -  /3  (tf  -  a).  It  is  required  to  find  the 
oscillations  about  the  state  of  steady  motion. 

Let  ^  be  the  angle  the  plane  AOA'  makes  with  some  vertical  plane  fixed  in 
space.    The  equation  of  angular  momentum  about  the  spindle  is 


^j(r+2»i*'att««)gj=  -/3(»-«) (1), 
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where  mk*  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  rod  and  ball  about  a  perpendicular  to  the 
rod  through  0,  the  balls  being  regarded  as  indefinitely  small  heavy  particles.  The 
semi  Vis  Yiya  of  the  system  is 

-"(g)'*-l(iO'***'(S)'!' 

and  the  moment  of  the  impressed  forces  on  either  rod  and  ball  about  a  horizontal 
through  0  perpendicular  to  the  plane  A  OA!  is  ^  -=^=~iii^Asin  ^,  where  A  is  the  dis- 

tanoe  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  rod  and  ball  from  0.    Hence  by  Lagrange's 

^.       d  dT     dT     dU 
equation  -^-^--  =  -^. we  have 


-^-sm^cos^(^^j=-^sm^ (2), 


where  a  has  been  written  for  j- .    This  equation  might  also  have  been  obtained  by 

taking  the  acceleration  of  either  ball,  treated  as  a  particle,  in  a  direction  perpen- 
dicular to  the  rod  in  the  plane  in  which  0  is  measured. 

dd> 
To  find  the  steady  motion  we  put  $=a,^=n,  the  second  equation  then  gives 

diff 
ma  iue  osouiauuiuf,  wo  puk  7  =  a-rsci 

tions  then  become 


n*cos  a  =- .    To  find  the  oscillations,  we  put  ^=a+«,  -:n  =n+y.     The  two  equa- 
A  at 


(1+ 2m*»  sin«  a)  ^  +  2m*^  sin  2a  ^  = - 

^-j -n8in2oy  =  rn*cos2o--coeaja5        I 

To  solve  these  equations,  we  must  write  them  in  the  form 

('^2.i)+2;;^)«»  +  (^+Bin..)Dj,=01 

(P* + n*  sin*  a)  SB  -  n  sin  2oy = oJ 

where  the  symbol  D  stands  for  the  operation  ^ .  Eliminating  y  by  cross  multipli- 
cation we  have 

The  real  root  of  this  cubic  equation  is  necessarily  negative  because  the  last  term 
is  positive.  The  other  two  roots  are  imaginary  because  the  term  D*  has  dis- 
appeared between  two  terms  of  like  signs.  Also  the  sum  of  the  three  roots  being 
zero,  the  real  parts  of  the  two  imaginary  roots  must  be  positive.  Let  these  roots 
therefore  be  ~2ji  and|>±g^-l.    Then 

x=Be'^+Ki^  sin  (gt+X), 

where  fft  ^t  X  are  three  undetermined  constants  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
initial  disturbance.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  oscillation  is  xmstable.  The  balls 
will  alternately  approach  and  recede  from  the  vertical  spindle  with  increasing 
violence. 
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472.  A  eommon  defect  of  governors  is  that  they  aot  too  quickly,  and  thus 
prodnoe  considerable  oscillation  of  speed  in  the  engine.  If  the  engine  is  working 
too  violently,  the  governor  cuts  off  the  steam,  bat  owing  to  the  inertia  of  the  parts 
of  the  machineiy,  the  engine  does  not  immediately  take  up  the  proper  speed. 
The  consequence  is  that  the  balls  continue  to  separate  after  they  have  reduced 
the  supply  of  steam  to  the  proper  amount,  and  thus  too  much  steam  is  cut  off. 
Similar  remarks  apply  when  the  balls  are  approaching  each  other,  and  a  con- 
siderable oscillation  is  thereby  produced.  This  fault  may  be  very  much  modified 
by  applying  some  resistance  to  the  motion  of  the  governor. 

In  the  same  way  when  the  motion  of  clock-work  is  regulated  by  centrifugal 
balls,  it  is  found  as  a  matter  of  observation  that  there  is  a  strong  tendency  to 
irregularity.  If  the  balls  once  receive  in  the  slightest  degree  an  elliptic  motion, 
the  resistance  p  {6-a)  by  which  the  motion  of  the  balls  is  regulated  may  tend  to 
render  the  ellipse  more  and  more  elliptical.  To  correct  this  some  other  resistance 
must  be  called  into  play.  This  resistance  should  be  of  such  a  character  that  it 
does  not  a£fect  the  circular  motion  Imd  is  only  produced  by  the  ellipticity  of  the 
movement. 

One  method  of  effecting  this  has  been  suggested  by  Sir  G.  Airy.  The  elllptio 
motion  of  the  balls  may  be  made  to  cause  a  slider  on  the  vertical  spindle  to  rise 
and  fall.  If  this  be  connected  with  a  horizontal  circular  plate  in  a  vertical 
cylinder  of  slightly  greater  radius,  and  filled  with  water,  the  slider  may  be  made 
to  move  the  plate  up  and  down  by  its  oscillations.  Thus  the  slider  may  be 
subjected  to  a  very  great  refdstance,  tending  to  diminish  its  oscillations,  while  its 
place  of  rest,  as  depending  on  statical,  or  slowly  altering  forces,  is  totally  un- 
affected.   Memoirs  of  the  Astronomical  Society  ofJaondon^  Vol.  xz.,  1851. 

The  general  effect  of  the  wator  will  be  to  produce  a  resistance  varying  as  the 

d$ 
velocity,  and  may  therefore  be  represented  by  a  term  ~  7  -|-  on  the  right  hand  of 

equation  (2).  The  solution  being  continued  as  before,  the  cubic  will  now  take  the 
form 

If  the  roots  of  this  cubic  are  real,  they  are  all  negative,  and  the  value  of  x  takes  the 
form 

x^Ae'^+Be-^^+Ce''^, 

where  -X,  -/u,  -v  are  the  roots,  and  A^  B,  C  are  three  undetermined  constants. 
If  one  root  only  is  real,  that  root  is  negative,  and  if  the  other  two  he  p^kqij -1  the 
value  of  X  takes  the  form 

a;=i7g-r«  +  ^eP<  sin  (g<+ L), 

^here  H,  K,  L  as  before  are  undetermined  constants. 

In  order  that  the  motion  may  be  stable  it  is  necessary  that  p  should  be  negative. 
The  analytical  condition*  of  this  is 


•  If  the  roots  of  the  cubic  ax'+&r'+ca5+d=0  be  «=a±j8V(  - 1)  and  7,  we  have 

-  -  =  2a + 7,  -  =270  +  a' +/?',  -  -  =  (o*  +  fl*)  7,  whence  we  easily  deduce    ^"^ 
(^  a  a  a 

ss  '2a  {(a +  7)^  4-/3^};  hence  he -ad  and  a  have  always  opposite  signs.  See  Art.  436. 


( 
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If  7  be  enfficiently  great  this  condition  may  be  satisfied.    The  nniformity  of 

motion  of  the  rods  ronnd  the  vertical  will  then  be  disturbed  by  an  oscillation  whose 

2ir 
magnitnde  is  oontinnally  decreasing  and  whose  period  is  — .    By  properly  choosing 

the  magnitude  of  I  when  constmoting  the  instrmnent,  the  period  may  sometimes 
be  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  least  possible  ill  effect.  If  the  period  be  made 
yery  long  the  instmment  will  work  smoothly.  If  it  can  be  made  yery  short  there 
will  be  less  deviation  from  circular  motion. 

In  this  investigation  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  frictions  at  the  hinge  and 
at  the  mechanical  appliances  of  the  Governor,  which  may  not  be  inconsiderable. 
These  in  many  cases  tend  to  reduce  the  oscillation  and  keep  it  within  bounds. 

473.  In  the  case  of  Watt's  Qovemor  if  any  permanent  change  be  made  in  the 
relation  between  the  driving  power  and  the  load,  the  state  of  uniform  motion  which 
the  engine  will  finally  assume  is  different  from  that  which  it  had  before  the  change. 
Thus,  when  the  engine  is  driving  a  given  number  of  looms,  let  the  rods  OA^  OA!  of 
the  Governor  be  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  2a  and  be  revolving  about  the 
vertical  with  an  angnlar  velocity  n.  If  some  large  number  of  the  looms  is  sud- 
denly disconnected  from  the  engine,  the  balls  wUl  separate  from  each  other,  and  the 
rods  win  become  inclined  at  some  other  angle  2a'.  In  this  case,  if  n'  be  the  angular 
velocity  about  the  vertical,  n'*  cos  a'=n*cos  a.  The  rate  of  the  engine  is  therefore 
altered,  it  works  quicker  with  a  less  load  than  with  a  greater.  This  is  a  great 
defect  of  Watt's  Governor.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  term 
Governor  is  inappropriate,  the  instrument  being  in  fact  only  a  moderator  of  the 
fluctuations  of  the  engine. 

This  defect  may  be  considerably  decreased  by  the  use  of  Huyghens'  parabolic 
pendulum.  In  this  instrument  the  centres  of  gravity  A^  A'  ot  the  balls  are  made  to 
move  along  the  arc  of  a  parabola  whose  axis  is  the  axis  of  revolution.  Let  AN  be 
an  ordinate  of  the  parabola,  AG  the  normal,  then  NG  is  constant  and  equal  to  I», 
where  2L  is  the  latus  rectum.  Begarding  the  balls  as  particles,  and  neglecting  the 
inertia  of  the  rods  which  connect  them  with  the  throttle  valve,  we  see  by  the 
triangle  of  forces  that  the  balls  will  rest  in  any  positions  on  the  parabola,  if 
n*L=g,  where  n  is  the  angular  velocity  of  the  balls  about  the  vertical  through  0. 
It  is  also  clear  that  when  the  angular  velocity  is  not  that  given  by  this  formula,  the 
baUs  (unless  placed  at  the  vertex)  must  slide  along  the  arc.  Let  us  now  consider 
how  this  modification  of  the  governor  affects  the  working  of  the  engine.  When  the 
load  is  diminished  the  engine  begins  to  quicken;  the  balls  separate  and  the  steam  is 
cut  off.  It  is  clear  that  equilibrium  will  not  be  established  until  the  quantity  of 
steam  admitted  is  just  such  as  to  cause  the  engine  to  move  at  exactly  the  same  rate 
as  before. 

Ex.  Show  that  when  the  inertia  of  the  rod  and  balls  are  taken  account  of, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  either  ball  and  rod  must  be  constrained  to  describe  a 
parabola  whose  latus  rectum  is  independent  of  the  radius  of  the  ball,  if  the 
Governor  is  to  cause  the  engine  always  to  move  at  a  given  rate. 

474.  The  reader  who  may  be  interested  in  the  subject  of  Governors  may  refer 
to  an  article  by  Sir  G,  Airy,  Vol,  XL  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Attronomical  Society, 
I&IO,  where  four  different  constructions  are  considered.    He  may  also  consult  an 
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article  by  Mr  Siemens  in  the  Phil.  Trans,  for  1866,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  several 
kinds  of  governors  by  Prof.  Maxwell  in  the  Phil.  Mag.  for  1868.  An  aoootmt  of 
some  experiments  by  Mr  Ellery,  on  Hnyghens'  parabolic  pendolom,  may  be  found 
in  the  Astronomical  Notices  for  December 1 1875. 

475.  Ex.  2.  It  has  been  shown  in  Art.  282  that  if  three  particles  be  placed  at  the 
comers  of  an  equiangolar  triangle  and  properly  projected,  they  will  move  mider 
their  mutual  attractions  so  as  always  to  remain  at  the  angular  points  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  These  we  may  call  Laplace's  three  particles.  It  is  our  present 
object  to  determine  if  this  motion  is  stable  or  imstable*. 

Let  the  mass  if.of  the  particle  to  be  reduced  to  rest  be  taken  as  unity,  and  let 
m,  m'  be  the  masses  of  the  other  two.  Let  r,  r',  12  be  the  distances  between  the 
particles  Jfnt,  Mm\  mm';  and  let  ^\  ^,  ^  be  the  angles  opposite  to  these  distanoes. 
If  ^,  ^  be  the  angles  r,  r'  make  with  a  straight  line  fixed  in  space,  and  if  the  law  of 
attraction  be  the  inverse  «th  power  of  the  distance,  the  equations  of  motion  are 


dV       fd$\*     1+m     m'coB}p     m'cos^    ^ 

m'  sin  ^     ffi'  sin  0 


1  ^  fr^^\ 
r  dt  \    dtj 


=^0 


VTith  two  similar  equations  for  the  motion  of  m'. 

Let  us  now  put  r^a-^-x,  1*^=0+ a; -hX,  and  let  the  angle  between  these  radii 

yeetores  be  ^  +  F,  also  let  Bssnt+y,  where  x,  y,  X  and  F,  are  all  small  quantities 
o 

whose  squares  are  to  be  neglected.    It  should  be  noticed  that  a  variation  of  a^  y 

alone,  X  and  T  being  zero,  will  represent  a  variation  of  steady  motion  in  which  the 

particles  always  keep  at  the  comers  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  while  a  variation  of 

X,  Y  will  represent  a  change  from  the  equilateral  form.    The  former  of  these  we 

know  by  Art.  282  is  a  possible  motion,  hence  the  equations  can  be  satisfied  by  some 

values  of  x,  y  joined  to  X«0,  F=0.    By  this  choice  of  variables  we  may  hope  to 

discover  some  roots  of  the  fundamental  determinant  previous  to  expansion,  and 

thus  save  a  great  amount  of  numerical  labour.    If  D  stand  for  ^ ,  the  four  equa- 
tions wiU  now  become 

|6i>»-(ic+l){l+m+w')|ir-2a6»Z)y-|m'(K  +  l)Z-^m'(«+l)aF=0, 

2J)nDx+  ahD'^--^m\K-^l)X+^m'(K-^l)aY^O, 

26»Zte+    ij^LI^^-  |26»i>-^(/c+l)OT|x+|o62)»-?i»(ic  +  l)a|r=:0, 

*  In  a  brief  note  in  JuUien's  Problems,  Vol.  n.  p.  29,  it  is  mentioned  that  thia 
question  has  been  discussed  by  M.  Gascheau  in  a  Thdse  de  M^canique,  the  particles 
being  supposed  to  attract  each  other  according  to  the  law  of  nature.  The  result 
arrived  at  is  that  the  motion  is  stable  when  the  square  of  the  sum  of  the  masses  is 
greater  than  27  times  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  masses  taken  two  and  two. 
No  reference  is  given  to  where  M.  Gascheau's  work  can  be  found,  and  the  author  is 
therefore  unable  to  give  a  description  of  the  process  employed. 
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476.  To  solve  these  we  put  a = ^e^,  y = 5c^,  X=  G^,  7=  ff^.  Substituting 
and  eliminating  the  ratios  of  A,  B,  0  and  H  we  obtain  a  detenninantal  equation 
whose  constituents  are  the  coefficients  of  a;,  y,  X  and  Y  with  X  written  for  D,  This 
equation  will  give  six  values  of  X.  We  see  at  once  that  one  factor  is  X.  This  might 
have  been  expected,  because  we  know  that  a  variation  of  y  with  x,  X  and  T  all  zero, 
is  a  possible  motion.  Again,  some  variation  of  x  and  y  with  X  and  T  both  zero  is 
also  a  possible  motion,  hence  some  factor  of  the  determinant  can  be  found  by  ex- 
amining the  first  two  columns.  By  subtracting  from  the  first  2n  times  the  second 
column  we  find  that  this  factor  is  &X'  -  (ic  -  8)(1 + m + mO==0« 

To  find  the  other  factors  we  divide  the  determinant  by  the  factors  already 
found.  Then  subtracting  the  first  row  from  the  third  and  the  second  from  the 
fourth  we  have  three  zeros  in  the  first  column  and  two  in  the  second.  The 
expansion  is  then  easy.    We  see  that  there  is  another  factor  X,  also 

5V+5X*(8-K)(l+OT+m')+^(l  +  ic)«(tiH-m'+i»m')=0. 
The  two  zero  roots  give  x=Ai-\-A^t  with  similar  expressions  y,  Zand  T,    But 

K  +  1  A 

by  substitution  in  the  equations  of  motion  we  see  that  x^A^,  y=Bi — ^    ^  nt, 

X=0  and  y=0.  These  roots  therefore  indicate  merely  a  permanent  change  in  the 
size  of  the  triangle.  On  examining  the  other  values  of  X*,  we  find  (1)  The  motion 
cannot  be  stable  unless  jc  is  less  than  8.  (2)  The  motion  is  stable  whatever  the 
masses  may  be,  if  the  law  of  force  be  expressed  by  any  positive  power  of  the  dis- 
tance or  any  negative  power  less  than  unity.  (3)  The  motion  is  stable  to  a  first 
approximation  if 


where  Sf,  m,  m'  are  the  masses.  To  express  the  co-ordinates  in  terms  of  the  time, 
we  must  return  to  the  differential  equations  of  the  second  order.  The  results  are 
rather  long,  and  it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that  when,  as  in  the  solar  system,  two 
of  the  masses  are  much  smaller  than  the  third,  the  inequalities  in  their  angular 
distances,  as  seen  from  the  large  body,  have  much  greater  coefficients  than  their 
linear  distances  from  the  same  body. 

477.  To  form  the  general  equations  of  oscillation  of  a  dynami- 
cal system  about  a  state  of  steady  motion. 

Let  the  system  be  referred  to  any  co-ordinates  0,  <f>,  '^,  &c. 
Let  the  state  of  motion  about  which  the  system  is  oscillating  be 
determined  by  0  =/  {t),  <I>  =  F  (t),  &c.,  then  as  explained  in  Art.  470 
we  shall  put  0=f{t)  +a?,  ^  =  ^(<)+y,  &c.  Let  the  Lagrangian 
function  L  (see  Art.  381)  be  expanded  in  powers  of  a?,  y,  &c.,  as 
follows : 

i  =  i^  +  w4  jX  +  u4  jjr  +  &c.  +  B^x  +  Bji'  +  &c. 

+ 1  {A,, a?  +  2^,^y  +  &c.)  +  \  (£„«;'«  +  2J?,/y'  +  &c.) 
+  G,^xx  +  C^jcy  +  C^jfx'  +  &c. 
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We  shall  now  define  a  steady  motion  to  be  one  in  which  all  the 
coefficients  in  this  expansion  are  independent  of  the  time.  The 
physical  characteristic  of  such  a  motion  is  that  when  referred  to 
proper  co-ordinates  the  same  oscillations  follow  from  the  same  dis- 
turbance of  the  same  co-ordinate  at  whatever  instant  it  may  be 
applied  to  the  motion.  If  the  coefficients  are  not  constant  for  the 
co-ordinates  chosen  it  may  be  possible  to  make  them  constant  by 
a  change  of  co-ordinates.  There  are  obviously  many  systems  of 
co-ordinates  which  may  be  chosen,  and  a  set  may  generally  be 
found  by  a  simple  examination  of  the  steady  motion.  If  there  are 
any  quantities  which  are  constant  during  the  steady  motion,  such 
as  those  called  f,  97,  &c.  in  Art.  466,  these  may  serve  for  some  of 
the  co-ordinates,  others  may  be  found  by  considering  what  quanti- 
ties appear  only  as  differential  coefficients  or  velocities,  for  example 
those  called  x,  y,  &c.  in  the  same  Article.  If  none  of  these  are 
obvious,  we  may  sometimes  obtain  them  by  combining  the  existing 
co-ordinates.  Practically  these  will  bo  the  most  convenient 
methods  of  discovering  the  proper  co-ordinates. 

« 

478.  To  obtain  the  equations  of  motion  we  must  now  substi- 
tute the  value  of  L  in  the  Lagrangian  equations 

dtdx      dx        '  •""    > 

and  reject  the  squares  of  small  quantities.  The  steady  motion 
being  given  by  ar,  y,  &c.  all  zero,  each  of  these  must  be  satisfied 
when  we  omit  the  terms  containing  a?,  y,  &c.  We  thus  obtain  the 
equations  of  steady  motion,  viz. 

A^  =  0,    A^  =  0,    &c.  =  0, 

which  by  Taylor's  theorem  are  the  same  as  the  equations  (1)  of 
steady  motion  given  in  Art.  466. 

Omitting  these  terms  and  retaining  the  first  powers  of  all  the 
small  quantities  we  obtain  the  equations  of  small  oscillations,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  specimen  : 


^i3^+(c;,-^jj^-A, 


•  «  +  &c.  =  0. 


To  solve  these  we  write  x  =  L^,  y  =  Me^,  &c.  Substituting  and 
eliminating  the  ratios  of  2/,  Mf  &c.  we  obtain  the  following  deter- 
minantal  equation 
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i?„\«  -  A,, 

-B.,\'  -  A,, 

&c. 

B\'  -  A„ 

• 

B„X*  -  A„ 

Ji^X*  -  A„ 
■HO„-CJ\ 

Sec. 

B^^'  -  A„ 

B^X"  -  A„ 

&c. 

&C. 

&C. 

&C. 

&c. 

=  0. 


If  in  this  equation  we  write  —  X  for  \  the  rows  of  the  new 
determinant  are  the  same  as  the  columns  of  the  old,  so  that  the 
determinant  is  unaltered.  When  expanded  the  equation  contains 
only  even  powers  of  \. 

479.  Regarding  this  as  an  equation  to  find  X*,  we  notice  that 
if  the  roots  are  all  real  and  negative,  each  of  the  co-ordinates  x,  y, 
&c.  can  be  expressed  in  a  series  of  trigonometrical  terms  having 
different  periods;  the  motion  will  therefore  be  stable.  If  any  one 
of  the  roots  is  imaginary  or  if  any  one  is  real  and  positive,  there 
will  be  both  positive  and  negative  real  exponentials  entering  into 
the  expressions  for  a,  y,  &c.  and  therefore  the  motion  will  be  un- 
stable.    The  condition  of  dynamical  stability  is  therefore  that  the 

roots  of  this  equation  must  all  be  of  the  form  \  =  ±  /aV—  1,  where 
/M  is  some  real  quantity. 

480.  It  follows  also  that  when  a  system,  under  the  action  of 
forces  which  have  a  potential,  oscillates  about  a  stable  state  of 
steady  motion,  the  oscillations  of  the  co-ordinates  are  represented 
by  trigonometrical  terms  of  the  form  A  sin  (X^  4-  a)  whicn  are  not 
accompanied  by  any  real  exponential  factors  such  as  those  which 
occurred  in  the  problem  of  the  Governor. 

We  see  further  that  there  will  in  general  be  as  many  finite 
values  of  X'  and  therefore  as  many  trigonometrical  terms  of  differ- 
ent periods  as  there  are  co-ordinates.  It  often  happens,  as  ex- 
plained in  Art.  477,  that  some  of  the  co-ordinates  are  absent  from 
the  expression  for  Z,  appearing  only  as  differential  coefficients. 
Suppose  for  example  ^  to  be  absent;  then  -4,^,  -4„,  &c.  are  all 
zero,  and  we  may  divide  X  both  out  of  the  first  line  and  the  first 
column  of  the  fundamental  determinant.  We  therefore  have  two 
zero  values  of  X,  while  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  finite 
values  of  X"  is  diminished  by  unity.  Hence  the  number  of  trigo- 
nometrical terms  of  different  periods  cannot  exceed  the  number  of 
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co-ordinates  which  explicitly  enter  into  the  Lagrangian  function. 
For  example  in  Art.  374,  the  function  T—  ?7has  only  the  co-ordi- 
nate 0  explicitly  expressed,  the  others  <^'  and  ^'  appearing  only  as 
differential  coefficients.  It  follows  that  if  a  top  is  disturbed  from 
a  state  of.  steady  motion,  there  will  be  but  one  period  in  the 
oscillation. 

481.  The  relations  between  the  coefficients  L^  M,  &c.  in  the 
exponential  values  of  x,  y,  &c.  may  be  obtained  without  difficulty 
if  we  remember  that  the  several  lines  of  the  fundamental  determi- 
nant are  really  the  equations  of  motion.  Taking  any  one  line ; 
multiply  the  first  constituent  by  L,  the  second  by  if,  &c.  and 
equate  the  sum  to  zero.  We  thus  obtain  as  many  equations  as 
there  are  co-ordinates.  On  the  whole  we  shall  have,  exactly  as  in 
Art.  445,  twice  as  many  arbitrary  constant-s  as  there  are  co-ordi- 
nates, all  the  other  constants  being  determined  by  the  equations 
just  found.  The  arbitrary  constants  are  determined  by  the  initial 
values  of  the  co-ordinates  and  their  differential  coefficients. 

But,  unlike  Art.  445,  the  quantity  X  occurs  in  the  first  power 
in  each  of  these  equations,  so  that  the  ratios  of  L,  M,  &c.  thus 
found  may  be  imaginary.  The  expressions  for  the  co-ordinates 
when  rationalized  may  therefore  take  the  form 

x  =  A^  sin  (\t  +  aj  +  -4,sin  (\t  +  a^  +  ... 
y=5,sin(V  +  y8J  +  5,sin(X,<  +  /8J  +  ... 
z  =&c. 

where  a^  is  not  necessarily  equal  to  fi^,  nor  a,  to  fi^,  &c.,  though 
they  are  connected  together. 

482.  When  the  initial  conditions  are  such  that  every  co- 
ordinate is  expressed  by  a  trigonometrical  term  of  one  and  the 
same  period,  the  system  is  said  to  be  performing  a  principal  or 
harmonic  oscillation.  Thus  each  trigonometrical  term  corresponds 
to  a  principal  oscillation,  and  any  oscillation  of  the  system  is 
therefore  said  to  be  compounded  of  its  principal  oscillations.  The 
physical  characteristic  of  a  principal  oscillation  is  that  the  motion 
of  every  part  of  the  system  is  repeated  at  a  constant  interval. 

483.  The  stability  of  the  motion  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
roots  of  the  fundamental  determinant  If  we  expand  the  determi- 
nant we  may  use  the  methods  given  in  the  theory  of  equations  to 
discover  if  the  roots  are  all  of  the  proper  form.  This  however  is 
often  tedious  and  we  may  sometimes  settle  the  point  by  a  simple 
examination  of  the  determinant  as  it  stands. 
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In  practice  it  frequently  happens  that  the  determinant  is 
reduced  to  two  rows.    If  the  invanants  be  written 

e  -  A^B^  +  A^B,,  -  2A^B,^ 
the  conditions  of  stability  are 

(1)  A  is  positive. 

(2)  {C^  -  C^*  —  e  is  poitive  and  greater  tha^  2  ^AB. 

These  conditions  ma^  also  be  expressed  thus.    Let  a  and  0  be 

the  roots  of  the  quadratic  fom^ed  by  omitting  the  terms  containing 

«Cj,  and  (7„.    Then  by  Art.  448,  a  and  fi  are  real.    If  a  and  -fi  are 

both  negative  the  motion  is  $table.    If  both  are  positive,  the 

n  ^  (J 
motion  is  stable  or  unstable  |u)cording  as  -^^-^  is  numerically 

greater  or  less  than  ^a  +  tjff,  the  roots  being  t^en  positively.    If 
a  and  fi  have  opposite  signs,  the  mption  is  unstistble. 

Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  co-ordinates,  it  ma^  be  shown 
that  the  motion  cannot  be  stable  unless  the  discnminant  of 
A^^a?  +  iA^^  +  &c.  is  positive  or  negative  according  as  the 
number  of  rows  is  even  or  oddp 

The  following  theorem  is  also  useful.  Beginning  with  the 
fundamental  determinant  we  may  form  a  series  of  determinants, 
each  being  obtained  from  the  preceding  by  erasing  the  first  line 
and  the  first  column.  As  we  may  supplement  the  fundamental 
determinant  with  a  row  and  a  colunm  of  zeros  added  on  at  the 
bottom  and  right-hand  side  with  unity  at  the  right-hand  bottom 
comer,  we  may  suppose  the  series  of  determinants  to  terminate 
with  unity.  Let  us  substitute  in  the  series  any  negative  value  of 
X*  and  coimt  the  number  of  Variations  of  si^  in  the  series.  Then 
as  X*  changes  from  ^  oo  to  0,  there  cannot  be  fewer  negative  roots 
between  any  two  given  values  of  XP  than  there  are  losses  in  the 
number  of  variations  of  sign  corresponding  to  the  two  values  of  X*. 
If  there  be  more  negative  roots  than  losses  the  excess  must  be  an 
even  number. 

484.  Ex.  A  homogeneoofl  sphere  of  unit  mass  and  radina  a  is  suspended  from 
a  fixed  point  by  a  string  of  length  ^  and  is  set  in  rotation  abont  the  vertioal  diame- 
ter. When  the  sphere  is  slightly  disturbed,  let  hx,  by  and  6  be  the  co-ordinates  of 
the  point  on  the  snrfaoe  to  which  the  string  is  attached;  fta:+a$,  by+ati,  and  d+a 
the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre,  the  fixed  point  being  the  origin  and  the  axis  of  z 
being  yertioal  and  downwards.  Also  let  x=^+^  where  0  and  ^  have  the  same 
meaning  as  in  Art.  286,  so  that  before  disturbance  ;^=n.  Proye  that  the  La- 
grangian  function  is 

B.  D.  25 
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If  tht  motioii  of  th0  centre  of  gravity  be  represented  by  a  leiietf  of  temiB  of  the 
form  Moob(/U-\-N),  prore  that  the  valnee  of  /t  are  giTen  by 


(,..|)(,.-.,.g)=|,. 


Show  that  whatever  sign  n  may  have  this  eqiution  has  two  positive  and  two 
negative  roots,  which  are  separated  by  the  roots  of  either  of  the  factors  on  the  left- 
hand  side. 


Application  of  the  Oalctdus  of  Finite  Differences. 

485.  We  shall  give  fiome  examples  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the 
Calculus  of  Finite  Differences  in  cases  in  which  there  are  an  in-* 
definite  number  of  bodies  similarly  placed. 

486.  Ex.    A  string  of  len^h  (n  + 1)  1«  and  insensible  mass, 

stretched  between  two  fixed  points  with  a  force  T,  is  loaded  at 

intetvals  I  with  n  equal  tnasses  m  not  under  Vie  influence  of  gravity 

T 
and  is  slightly  disturbed;  (^  p-  » c*^  prove  that  the  periodic  times 

of  the  simple  transversal  vibrations  which  iti  general  coexist  are 

given  by  the  formula  —  cosec^.       ^.   on  putting  in  succession 

i^sil,  2,  3...n. 


Let  ^  J?  be  the  fixed  points;  y^,  y^^^y^  the  ordinates  at 
time  t  of  the  n  particles.  The  motion  of  the  particles  parallel  to 
AB  is  of  the  second  order,  and  hence  the  tensions  of  all  the  strings 
must  be  equal,  and  in  the  small  terms  we  may  put  this  tension 
equal  to  T,  Consider  the  motion  of  the  particle  whose  ordinate 
is  yj^    The  equation  of  motion  is 


^  de '     I     -^       i     ^' 


(1)^ 


Now  the  motion  of  each  particle  is  vibratory,  we  may  therefore 
expand  y*  in  a  series  of  the  form 


y»  =  %L  sin  (pt  +  a) 

where  S  implies  summation  for  all  values  of  jp. 


(2), 
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As  tHere  may  be  a  term  of  the  argument  pt  in  every  y,  let 
Zj,  Zr,, ...  be  their  respective  coefficients.  Tnen  substituting, 
we  have 

X»,,-2A+i»_,--^*4. (3). 

To  solve  this  linear  equation  of  differences  we  follow  the  usual 
rule.    Putting  L^  =  -4a*,  where  A  and  a  are  two  constants,  we  get 

after  substitution  and  reduction  a— 2  +  -a=—  (^),  or 


Let  these  roots  be  called  a^  and  a,,  then 

is  a  solution,  and  since  it  contains  two  arbitrary  constants,  it  is  the 
general  solution ; 

.••y,»2[-4aj*  +  5a,*]sin(i)«  +  a) (4). 

The  equations  (1)  and  (3)  will  represent  the  motion  of  every 
particle  from  Ar  —  1  to  A?  =  n,  provided  we  suppose  y^  and  y^^  both 
zero,  though  there  are  no  particles  corresponding  to  values  of  k 
equal  to  0  and  n  +  !•  Since  y  =  0  when  k=Q  for  all  values  of  t, 
every  term  of  the  series  must  vanish;  .\  A+B=0,  Alsoy  =  0 
when  ifc  =  w+l  for  all  values  oi  t;  .\  Aa^^^ +  Ba^^^O.    These 

equations  give  a^"**  =  a,***.    But  if  ^  >  1,  the  ratio  of  a^  to  a,  is 
real  and  different  from  unity.    Hence  we  must  have  ^  <  1.    Let 

then  ^ssind;  and  therefore  a  »  cos  2d  ±  sin  2^  V— !• 

Sence,  by  what  we  proved  before, 

(cos  25  +  sin  i0  V^)"** «  (cos  25  -  sin  25  V^)"^* ; 


••.ain2(n  +  l)5=«0,  or  ^«8i 


tir 
sm 


2o     •""2(n  +  l)* 
and  the  period  of  any  term  =  —  . 

If  m  and  I  be  indefinitely  small  and  n  indefinitely  large,  the 
loaded  string  may  be  regarded  as  a  uniform  string  of  length 
(n  + 1)  2  a  X  and  mass  nm  s  M  stretched  between  two  fixed  points 

25—2 
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ivith  a  tensjon  T.  In  this  case  the  expression  just  found  reduces 
tojp-Trty^j^. 

487.    If  we  Bubstitate  these  Tulnes  of  tf  in  the  eipressionB  for  o^  uid  Og,  we 
easily  find 

,^=SC.8ia^  .Bin  J2e««n5^+ ..}  . 

where  d  has  been  written  for  2A  >/^»  tk  for  a,  and  the  eymbol  2  implies  sunma. 
tion  for  all  integer  valaes  of  i  from  {al  to  <sn.  This  expression  has  n  terma, 
and  thus  we  have  Sn  arbitrary  oonstants,  yiz,  Cit  0^ ...  O^  and  04 *  a, ...  a,^.    These 

are  to  be  determined  by  the  known  initial  yalnes  of  y^,  y,,  ^.  and  -p ,  ^ ,  ^to« 

To  find  these  it  will  be  more  oon^enient  to  write  the  expression  in  the  form 

Putting  tsO,  we  haye  the  two  typical  equations 

[y»]o=2J»,Bin^, 


jtI   -~    I   s2J?|Bm =  BOLzTz 5T» 

2cL<^Jo  n+1       2(n+l) 


It  is  a  theorem  in  Trigonometry  that  if  i,  i'  be  any  integers  between  0  and 

hir  hH'T 

n+1,  the  sum  of  the  series  2sin — r  sin — =  taken  from  l;sl  to  h^n  is  zero 

n+1       n+1 

n+1 
when  { is  different  from  V  and  the  sum  is  equal  to  — ^~  when  {»{'.    This  may  be. 

proved  by  expressing  the  general  term  of  the  series  as  the  difference  of  two  cosines, 
thus  separating  the  giyen  series  into  two  series,  each  consisting  of  cosines  of  angles 
in  arithmetical  progression.  Bumming  these  from  1;=0  to  ftsn  when  i  and  t'  are 
both  even  or  both  odd,  and  from  h=l  to  ftsn  when  i  is  even  and  i'  odd,  we  easiiy 
find  the  whole  sum  to  be  zero  when  i  and  i'  are  unequal.  This  change  in  the  limits 
of  the  summation  only  adds  a  term  which  is  zero  to  one  end  of  the  original  series 
and  therefore  does  not  affect  the  sum.  When  i  and  i'  are  equal  the  value  of  the 
series  may  be  found  in  a  similar  manner.  «. 

This  theosem  will  at  once  enable  us  to  find  the  general  tbIucs  of  £<  and  F<. 
Let  us  multiply  both  sides  of  the  first  typical  equation  by  the  coefficient  of  F^  and 
Bum  all  the  series  of  which  it  is  the  ^ype.    We  have 


^ii^J.'^^ih^'^" 


where  2  implies  summation  for  all  -values  of  h  from  ib=l  to  Asn.' .  Treating  the 
second  equation  in  the  same  way,  we  hare 

1  «»  Wdyh"^    .     Ht  )     n+1 


2c  sm 


a(n  +  l) 


•s![t].-.^.|=T*- 


488.    Lagrange  ia  his  MSeaniqtu  AnalyHque  has  applied  his  general  equations 
of  motion  to  the  solution  of  the  preceding  problem.    He  has  also  determined  the 
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OBoillationB  of  an  ineztensible  string  ohaiged  with  any  number  of  weights,  and 
BQBpended  by  both  ends  or  by  one  only.  Though  several  solutions  of  these  pro- 
blems had  been  given  before  his  time,  he  considers  that  they  were  all  more  or  less 
incomplete. 

489.  Ex.  1.  A  light  elastio  string  of  length  nl  and  coefficient  of  elasticity  E  is 
loaded  with  n  particles  each  of  mass  m,  ranged  at  intervals  I  along  it  beginning  at 
one  extremity.    If  it  be  suspended  by  the  other  extremity,  prove  that  the  periods  of 

its  vertical  oscillation*  will  be  given  by  the  formula  w  ▲/  -=-  cosec  at  J  *  where 
i=0, 1,  2 ... «- 1  successively.    Hence  show  that  the  periods  of  vertical  oscillation 

A      i  lit  It 

of  a  heavy  elastic  string  will  be  given  by  the  formula  sr^j?  sj  ~W^  where  £  is  the 

length  of  the  string,  If  its  mass,  and  »  is  zero  or  any  .positive  integer.  [Math. 
Tripos,  1871.] 

Ex.  8.  An  infinite  number  of  equal  particles,  each  of  mass  m,  are  placed  in  a 
row  at  distances  each  equal  to  {  and  mutually  repel  each  other  so  that  the  force 
between  any  two  is  m*/(2>),  where  J>  is  the  distance  between  those  twa  A  disturb- 
ance  is  given  to  the  system  such  that  each  particle  makes  oscillations  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  row  whose  extent  is  very  small  compared  with  I.  Show  that  the 
disturbance  of  the  X^  particle,  counting  from  any  one  partide^  is  given  by  the  series 

2a  COS  Y"  (v<  sis  ifcQi  where  2  implies  summation  for  all  values  of  X,  and 

A 

and  ^  =  V-  *  ^^^^  B^^^  ^^^  ^  '^^  ^^^  waves  travel  with  the  same  velocity. 
VLS^^Iur^t  show  that  v  is  infinite  uzdess  n  is  greater  than  8.     [Phil.  Mag.] 


The  Cavendish  Experiment. 

» 

490.  As  an  example  of  the  mode  in  wbich  the  theory  of  small 
oscillations  may  be  ^sed  as  a  means  of  discovery  we  have  selected 
the  Cavendish  Experiment.  The  object  of  this  experiment  is  to 
compare  the  mass  of  the  earth  with  that  of  some  given  body.  The 
plan  of  effecting  this  by  meaxis  of  a  torsion-rod  was  first  suggested 
by  the  Rev.  John  Michell.  As  he  died  before  he  had  time  to 
enter  on  the  experiments,  his  plan  was  taken  up  by  Mr  Cavendish^ 
who  published  the  result  of  his  labours  in  the  JPkiL  Trans,  for 
1798.  His  experiments  being  few  in  number,  it  was  thought 
proper  to  have  a  new  determination.  Accordingly  in  1837,  a 
grant  of  £500  was  obtained  firom  the  Qovemment  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  experiments.  The  theory  and  the  analytical 
formulae  were  supplied  by  Sir  Q.  Airy,  while  the  arrangement 
of  the  plan  of  operation  and  the  task  of  making  the  experiments 
were  undertaken  by  Mr  Baily.  Mr  Baily  made  upwards  of  two 
thousand  experiments  with  balls  of  different  weignts  and  sizes, 
and  suspended  in  a  variety  of  ways,  a  full  account  of  which  is 
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given  in  ihe  Memoirs   of  the  Astronomical   Society,  VoL  xiv. 
The  experiments  were,  in  general,  conducted  in  the  following 


manner. 


491.  Two  small  equal  balls  were  attached  to  the  extremities 
of  a  fine  rod  called  the  torsion-rod,  and  the  rod  itself  was  sus- 
pended by  a  string  fixed  to  its  middle  point  C7.  Two  large 
spherical  masses  A,  B  were  fastened  on  the  ends  of  a  plank 
which  could  turn  freely  about  its  middle  point  0.  The  pomt  O 
was  vertically  under  G  and  so  placed  that  the  four  centres  of 
gravity  of  the  fbur  balls  were  in  one  horizontal  plane. 


First,  suppose  the  plank  to  be  placed  at  right  angles  to  the 
torsion-rod,  then  the  rod  will  take  up  some  position  of  equilibrium 
called  the  neutral  position,  in  which  the  string  has  no  torsion. 
Let  this  be  represented  in  the  figure  by  Ca.  Now  let  the  masses 
A  and  B  be  moved  round  0  into  some  position  B.A^,  making  a 
not  very  large  angle  with  the  neutral  position  of  tne. torsion-rod. 
The  attractions  of  the  masses  A  and  B  on  the  balls  will  draw  the 
torsion-rod  out  of  its  neutral  position  into  a  new  position  of  equi- 
librium, in  which  the  attraction  is  balanced  by  the  torsion  of  the 
string.  Let  this  be  represented  in  the  figure  by  CE^,  The  angle 
of  deviation  E^Ox  and  the  time  of  oscillation  of  the  rod  about  this 
position  of  equilibrium  might  be  observed.' 

Secondly,  replace  the  plank  AB  at  right  angles  to  the  neu- 
tral position  of  the  rod,  and  move  it  in  the  opposite  direction  until 
the  masses  A  and  B  come  into  some  position  A^B^  near  the  rod 
but  on  the  side  opposite  to  B^A^.  Then  the  torsion-rod  will 
perform  oscillations  about  another  position  of  equilibrium  CJS^ 
under  the  infiuence  of  the  attraction  of  the  masses  and  the  torsion 
of  the  string.  As  before,  the  time  of  oscillation  and  the  deviation 
E^Ca  might  be  observed. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  errors  of  observation,  this  process 
was  repeated  over  and  over  again,  and  the  mean  results  taken. 
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The  positions  B^A^  and  AJB^j  into  which  the  masses  were  alter- 
nately put,  were  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  throughout  all  the 
experiments.  The  neutral  position  Ca  of  the  rod  very  nearly 
bisected  the  angle  between  B^A^  and  AJB^,  but  as  this  neutral 
position,  possibly  owing  to  changes  in  the  torsion  of  the  string; 
was  founa  to  undergo  slight  changes  of  position,  it  is  not  to  be 
considered  in  any  one  experiment  coincident  with  the  bisector 
of  the  angle  AfiB^. 

Let  Gx  be  any  line  fixed  in  space  from  which  the  angles  may 
be  measured.  Let  h  be  the  angle  xCa^  which  the  neutral  position 
of  the  rod  makes  with  Gx ;  A  and  B  the  angles  which  the  al- 
ternate positions,  B.A^  and  A^B^^  of  the  straight  line  joining  the 

A-\-  B 
centres  of  the  masses,  make  with  Gx ;  and  let  a  =  — 5 —  .    Also 

let  X  be  the  angle  which  the  torsion-rod  makes  with  Gx  at  the 
time  t 

Supposing  the  masses  to  be  in  the  position  A^^,  the  moment 
a'bout  vO  of  their  attractions  on  the  two  balls  and  on  the  rod  will 
be  a  function  only  of  the  angle  between  the  rod  and  the  line  AJB^\ 
let  this  moment  be  represented  by  ^  (-4  —  x).  The  whole  appa- 
ratus was  enclosed  in  a  wooden  casing  to  protect  it  from  any 
currents  of  air.  The  attraction  of  this  casing  cannot  be  neglected. 
As  it  may  be  different  in  different  positions  of  the  rod,  let  the 
moment  of  its  attraction  about  (70  be  '^{x).  Also  the  torsion  of 
the  string  will  be  very  nearly  proportional  to  the  angle  through 
which  it  has  been  twisted.    Let  its  moment  about  GO  be  E(x-b). 

If  then  /  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  balls  and  rod  about 
the  axis  GO,  the  equation  of  motion  will  be 

Now  a  — at  is  &  small  quantity,  let  it  be  repreaented  by  f . 
Substituting  for  x  and  expanding  by  Taylor's  theorem  in  powers 
of  f  ,  we  get 

~J^='t>iA''a)+fia)-JSia-h)+{<f>'iA'^a)-^'(a)+E]l 
Let  „.„£MZ^.Z£W±^. 

and  ^^^^4>(A-a)  +  ^^^)-Eia-h)^ 

Then  a?  =  e  +  2/  sin  (n^  +  i'), 

where  L  and  L'  are  two  arbitrary  constants.  We  see  therefore 
that  in  the  position  of  equilibnum  the  angle  the  torsion-rod 
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makes  with  the  axis  of  a;  is  e,  and  the  time  of  oscillation  about 
the  position  of  equilibrium  is  —  • 

Let  us  now  suppose  the  masses  to  be  moved  into  their  alternate 
position  A^B^ ;  the  moment  of  their  attraction  on  the  balls  and 
rod  will  now  be  —  ^  («  —  B).    The  equation  of  motion  is  therefore 

Let  aso;  — f,  then  substituting  {or  £  its  value  ia^^A,  we 
find  by  the  same  reasoning  as  before 

where  h  has  the  same  value  as  before  and 

In  these  expressions^  the  attraction  yjr  (a)  of  the  casings  the 
coefficient  of  torsion  B  and  the  angle  b  are  all  unknown.  But 
they  all  disappear  together,  if  Tflre  take  the  difference  between 
e  and  e\    We  then  find 


where  T  is  the  iime  of  a  complete  oscillation  of  the  tondon-rod 
about  either  of  the  distm^bed  positions  of  equilibrium.  Thus  the 
attraction  ^{A^a)  can  be  found  if  the  angle  6  —  6^  between  the 
two  positions  of  equilibrium  and  also  the  time  of  oscillation  about 
either  can  be  observed, 

492.  The  function  ^{A-^a)  i$  the  ihoment  of  the  attraction 
of  the  masses  and  the  plank  on  the  balls  and  rod,  when  the  rod 
has  been  placed  in  a  position  Cf,  bisecting  the  angle  A^  CB^  be* 
tween  the  alternate  positions  of  th^  masses.  Let  M  be  the  mass 
of  either  of  the  masses  A  and  B,  m  that  of  one  of  the  small  balls, 
m'  that  of  the  rod.    Let  the  attraction  of  if  on  m  be  represented 

by  fA  -y^,  where  D  is  the  disttoce  between  their  centres.    If 

(p>  ?)  ^  *^^  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  A^  referred  to  QTas  the 
axis  of  a,  the  moment  about  C  of  the  attraction  of  both  the  masses 
on, both  the  balls  is 

where  c  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  either  ball  a,  b  from  the 
centre  C  of  motion.  Let  this  be  represented  by  fiMmP.  The 
moments  of  the  attraction  of  the  masses  on  the  rod  may  by  inte- 
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gration  be  found  stfiMm'Q,  where  (J  is  a  known  function  of  the 
Unear  dimensions  of  the  apparatus.  The  attraction  of  the  plank 
might  also  be  taken  account  ot    Thus  we  find 

If  r  be  the  radius  of  either  ball,  we  have 


J^2m[<?+lf'}  +  m'^^ 


which  may  be  represented  by  7=  mP-^-jn'Q,  where  P'  and  Qf  are 
known  functions  of  the  linear  dimensions  of  the  rod  and  balls. 
Hence  we  find  by  substituting  in  equation  (A) 


Let  ^be  the  mass  of  the  earth,  R  its  radius  and  g  the  force 
of  gravity,  then  ^  =  /*  ^ .    Substituting  for  /t>  we  find 


M     e-^   /2m\*     1 


^F  +  Qf 
m 


The  ratio  ■—,  was  taken  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  weights  of 

the  ball  and  rod  weighed  in  vacuo,  but  it  would  clearly  have  been 
more  accurate  to  have  taken  it  equal  to  the  ratio  weighed  in  air. 
For  since  the  masses  attract  the  air  as  well  as  the  balls,  the  pros* 
sure  of  the  air  on  the  side  of  a  ball  nearest  the  attracting  mass  is 
greater  than  that  on  the  furthest  side.  The  difference  of  these 
pressures  is  equal  to  the  attraction  of  the  mass  on  the  air  displaced 
by  the  baU. 

493.  By  this  theory  the  discovery  of  the  mass  of  the  earth 
has  been  reduced  to  the  determination  of  two  elements,  (1)  the 
time  of  oscillation  of  the  torsion-rod,  and  (2)  the  angle  e^e 
between  its  two  positions  of  equilibrium  when  under  the  mfluence 
of  the  masses  in  their  alternate  positions.  To  observe  these,  a 
small  mirror  was  attached  to  the  rod  at  0  with  its  plane  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  rod.  A  scale  was  engraved  on  a  vertical 
plate  at  a  distance  of  108  inches  from  the  mirror,  and  the  image 
of  the  scale  formed  by  reflection  on  the  mirror  was  viewed  m 
a  telescope  placed  just  over  the  scale.    The  telescope  was  fiir* 

*  In  Baily's  ezperiment,  a  more  ftodurate  valae  of  g  was  used.    If  e  be  the  ellip* 
tioity  of  the  earth,  m  the  ratio  of  centrifugal  force  at  the  eqnator  to  eqnatoreal 

grayity,  and  X  the  latitude  of  the  place,  we  have  y=/»  » !l-2c+  ^5111  -e  j  oob'xJ. 
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nifllied  with  three  vertical  wires  in  ita  focus.  As  the  torsion-rod 
turned  on  its  axis,  the  image  of  the  scale  was  seen  in  the  telescope 
to  move  horizontally  across  the  wires  and  at  any  instant  the 
number  of  the  scale  coincident  with  the  middle  wire  constituted 
the  reading.  The  scale  was  divided  by  vertical  lines  one-thirteenth 
of  an  inch  apart,  and  numbered  from  20  to  180  to  avoid  negative 
readings.  The  angle  turned  through  by  the  rod  when  the  image 
of  the  scale  moved  through  a  space  corresponding  to  the  interval 

of  two  divisions  was  therefore  ^o- 77^*5  =  73" '46,     But  Hie 

lo    lUo    z 

division  lines  were  cut  diagonally  and  subdivided  dedmally  by 
horizontal  lines ;  so  that  not  only  could  the  tenth  of  a  division 
be  clearly  distinguished^  but,  after  some  little  practice,  the  frac- 
tional parts  of  these  tenths.  The  arc  of  oscillation  of  the  torsion- 
rod  was  so  small  that  the  square  of  its  circular  measure  could  be 
neglected ;  but  as  it  extended  over  several  divisions  it  is  dear 
that  it  could  be  observed  with  accuracy.  A  minute  description 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  observations  were  made  would  not  find 
a  fit  place  in  a  treatise  on  Dynamics^  we  must  therefore  refer  the 
reader  to  Baily's  Memoir. 

In  this  investigation  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  the  effect 
of  the  resistance  of  the  air  on  the  arc  of  vibration.  This  was, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  eliminated  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  taking 
the  means  of  the  observations.  In  this  way  also  some  allowance 
was  made  for  the  motion  of  the  neutral  position  of  the  torsion-rod. 

494.  The  density  of  water  in  which  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
inch  is  252725  grains  (7000  grains  being  equal  to  one  pound 
avoirdu{)ois)  was  taken  as  the  unit  of  density.  The  final  result 
of  all  the  experiments  was  that  the  mean  density  of  the  earth 
is  5-6747. 

495.  Two  other  methods  of  finding  the  mean  density  have 
been  employed  In  1772  Dr  Maskelyne,  then  Astronomer  Royal, 
suggested  that  the  mass  of  the  earth  might  be  compared  with 
that  of  a  mountain  by  observing  the  deviation  produced  in  a 
plumb-line  by  the  attraction  of  the  latter.  The  mountain  chosen 
was  Schehallien,  and  the  density  of  the  earth  was  found  to  be 
a  little  less  than  five  times  tlukt  of  water.  See  PhiL  Trans. 
1778  and  1811.  From  some  observations  near  Arthur^s  Seat,  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth  is  given  by  Lieut-CoL  Janies»  of  the 
Ordnance  Survey, as  5316.    See  PhiL  Trans.  1856. 

The  other  method,  used  by  Sir  G.  Airy,  is  to  compare  the 
force  of  gravity  at  the  bottom  of  a  mine  with  that  at  the  surfSEice, 
by  observing  the  times  of  vibration  of  a  pendulum.  In  this  way 
the  mean  density  of  the  earth  was  found  to  be  6'566.  See  PhU. 
Trans.  1856. 
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Oscittattans  of  the  Second  Order. 

496.  The  eqnationfl  of  small  oBoiUations  are  fonned  on  the  following  prinoiple. 
Some  small  qnantiiies  are  selected  as  the  oo-ordinates  of  the  system,  and  all  powera 
of  these  above  the  first  are  neglected.  The  assumption  is  tacitly  made  that  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  the  terms  is  not  materially  altered  by  the  process  of  solving 
the  equations ;  so  that  a  small  term,  which  should  by  the  rule  be  neglected  in 
forming  the  differential  equations,  cannot  become  of  importance  in  the  final 
integrals.  This  assumption,  however,  is  not  strictly  correct.  In  the  Lunar  and 
Planetary  theories,  where  something  more  is  wanted  than  the  mere  periods  of 
oscillations,  there  are  many  instances  of  small  terms  in  the  differential  equations, 
which  become  of  great  magnitude  in  the  result.  We  require  some  rule  to  dis- 
tinguish the  small  terms  whidh  become  of  importance  from  those  which  remain 
insignificant.  For  the  saike  of  simplicity  we  shall  consider  the  case  in  which  the 
system  depends  on  two  independent  co-ordinates^  though  the  remaris  ue  for  the 
most  part  quite  general 

497.  Bef erring  to  Art.  432,  let  PsinXt  be  some  small  periodic  term  which 
occurs  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  first  of  the  two  differential  equations  of 
motion.    To  simplify  the  solution,  let  us  write  for  the  trigonometrical  term  its 

exponential  value,  and  fix  our  atteirtion  on  the  part  — ■==.  ^^^V=^^  or,  as  we  shall 

write  it,  Q/^,  Let /(D)  stand  for  the  determinant  which  is  the  operator  on  x  in 
the  third  equation  of  Art.  4d2.  Also  let  F{D)  be  the  minor  of  the  leading  con* 
stituent ;  the  value  of  x  is  then  Imown  to  be 

^^mo^^M^e^^U 

The  term  Q^  in  the  differential  equation  is  the  analytical  representation  of 
some  small  periodical  force  which  acts  on  the  system.  The  first  term  of  thto 
expression  for  a;  is  the  direct  effect  of  the  force,  and  is  sometimes  eaUed  the 
farced  vibration  in  the  co-ordinate  as.  The  quantities  m^,  m^  Sst,  being  generally 
imaginary,  the  remaining  terms  are  also  trigonometrical  and  are  sometimes  called 
the  free  or  natural  vibrationa  in  the  co-ordluate.  In  the  analytical  theory  of  linear 
differential  equations,  the  forced  vibration  is  called  the  partictUar  integral  and  the 
tree  vibration  the  compttfSMntary/unctum. 


498.  If  we  examine  the  coefficient  of  the  forced  vibration  in  «  we  shall  see  that 
it  is  large  only  if  /(/t)  is  very  small  or  zero.  Since  the  roots  of  the  equation 
/  (/u)  =  0  are  m^,  m^  &c.  the  rule  may  be  simply  stated  thus :  any  smaU  periodical 
term  whose  coefficient  in  the  differential  equation  is  less  thanthe  standard  of  quantities 
to  be  neglected  may  rise  into  importance  if  i^  period  is  nearly  equal  to  one  of  ths 
free  vibrations  of  the  system. 

Suppose  the  dynamical  system  to  have  two  of  its  free  periods  equal  and  let  it 
be  acted  on  by  a  small  force  whose  period  is  nearly  equal  to  this  free  period.  The 
divisor/  {fi)  of  the  forced  vibration  will  be  a  small  quantity  of  the  second  order  and 
the  magnitude  of  the  term  may  be  much  greater  than  if  the  free  periods  were 
unequal.  When  such  a  case  occurs  in  the  Lunar  theory,  the  term  is  said  to  rise 
two  orders. 
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499.  Thifl  principle  admits  of  an  elementary  explanation  in  Bpme  eases.  Let  a 
system  oscillating  with  one  degree  of  freedom  be  acted  on  by  a  small  periodical 
force  at  some  point  A,  The  force  will  act  sometimes  to  aceelerate  the  motion  of  A 
and  sometimes  to  retard  it,  and  thns  the  magnitude  of  the  yibration  will  not  become 
very  great.  Bat  if  the  period  of  the  force  be  eqoal  to  that  of  the  point  A,  the  force 
may  continually  act  to  increase  the  motion  of  J  in  whateyer  direction  A  is  moving. 
Thus  the  extent  of  the  Yibration  will  be  continually  increasing.  For  example, 
every  one  knows  how  a  heavy  swing  can  be  set  in  violent  oscillation  by  a  series 
of  small  pushes  and  pulls  applied  at  the  proper  times. 

If  the  period  of  the  force  be  only  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  point  A^  a  time 
will  come  when  the  force  acts  continually  to  decrease  the  motion  of  A,  Thus  the 
osdllfttion  will  not  increase  indefinitely,  but  will  alternately  slowly  increase  and  as 
slowly  decrease. 

600.  A  remarkable  use  of  this  principle  was  made  by  Capt.  Eater  in  his 
experiments  to  determine  the  length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum.  It  was  important 
io  determine  if  the  support  of  his  pendulum  was  perfectly  firm.  He  had  recourse 
to  a  delicate  and  simple  instrument  invented  by  Mr  Hardy  a  dockmaker,  the 
sensibility  of  which  is  such  that  had  the  slightest  motion  taken  place  in  the  support 
it  must  have  been  instantly  detected.  The  instrument  consists  of  a  steel  wire, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  inserted  in  the  piece  of  brass  which  forms  its  support, 
and  is  fiattened  so  as  to  form  a  delicate  spring.  On  the  wire  a  small  weight  sUdes 
by  means  of  which  it  may  be  made  to  vibrate  in  the  $ame  Hme  as  the  penduluni  - 
to  which  it  is  to  be  applied  as  a  test.  When  thus  adjusted  it  is  placed  on  the 
jnaterial  to  which  the  pendulum  is  attached,  and  should  this  not  be  perfectly  firm, 
the  motion  will  be  communicated  to  the  wire,  which  in  a  littio  time  will  accompany 
the  pendulum  on  its  vibrations.  This  ingenious  contrivance  appeared  fully  adequate 
to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  employed,  and  afforded  a  satis&ctoxy  proof  of  the 
stability  of  the  point  of  su^^ension.    See  Phil  Trans.  1818. 

501.  It  generally  happens  that  the  small  terms  rejected  in  the  equations  of 
motion  are  functions  of  the  co-ordinates  and  their  differential  coefficients.  To 
take  account  of  these  terms  we  proceed  by  successive  approximation.  Suppose  the 
oo-ordinates  x,yio  determine  the  oscillation  about  some  state  of  steady  motion,  and 
to  be  zero  for  that  motion.    As  a  first  approximation  we  obtain  (Art.  432) 

» :m  M^J^*  +  Mte^  + 


with  a  corresponding  expression  for  y,  where  494,  mt,  Ao,  give  the  free  periods,  and 
Mn  M^  &c.  are  all  small  quantities  of  the  first  order.  If  we  now  su])stitute  these 
values  of  x  and  y  in  any  small  term  of  a  high  order  which  occurs  in  the  differential 
equation,  it  becomes  a  series  of  exponentials  of  the  form 

where  p,  9,  &o.  are  positive  integers  whose  sum  is  equal  to  the  order  of  the  term. 
By  the  principle  explained  in  Art.  498,  the  corresponding  forced  vibration  cannot 
be  important  unless  j»fi»^+9»4  +  ...  is  very  nearly  equal  to  one  of  the  quantities 
ffij,  Hit,  A;c.  In  the  same  way,  in  any  approximation,  if  the  periods  of  the  terms 
are  not  such  that  an  equality  of  this  nature  can  be  very  nearly  true,  the  next 
approximation  to  the  motion  will  not  produce  any  important  terms.  Even  if  such 
a  relation  does  approximately  hold,  yet,  if  the  order  of  the  term  to  be  examined  is 
great,  the  t^rm  will  probably  remain  insignificant. 
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602.  Afl  an  etample  let  ns  consider  the  ease  of  a  planet  deseribing  a  eizde 
abont  the  sxm,  considered  as  fixed  in  the  centre.  If  slightly  disturbed  the  ohangea 
in  the  radios  yector  and  longitude  will  be  very  smaU  and  will  correspond  to  what 
we  have  called  x  and  y,  From  the  theory  of  elliptic  motion,  we  know  that  theses 
will  be  approximately 

r=a-a«C08(9U+a),   y=:5<+6-f2e8in(ne-fa), 

2t 
where  a,  5,  e  and  etaetJl  small  quantitieB,  and  —  is  the  period  of  the  planet.  Com* 

paring  these  with  the  expressions  for  x  and  y  given  in  Art.  432,  we  see  that  the 

free  periods  for  x  are  given  by  iit=Oy  m=  dbn^^,  and  for  y,  hy  maO,  fii»0» 

m=  Jitfr  a/^,  one  period  being  absent  from  as.  We  infer  that  any  small  periodical 
force  may  produce  a  considerable  disturbance  both  in  the  radius  rector  and  in  the 
longitude  of  the  planet,  if  its  period  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  planet  or  is  veiy 
long.  Since  there  are  two  equal  free  periods  in  the  longitude  corresponding  to 
m=0,  those  small  forces  whose  periods  are  yezy  long  may  be  expected  to  rise  two 
orders  in  the  longitude.  If  any  such  forces  act  on  the  planet  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  into  their  effects.  .  SmaU  forces,  whose  periods  are  different  from  these, 
and  whose  magnitude  is  beneath  the  standard  of  quantities  to  be  retained,  may  b^ 
disregarded* 

608.  If  the  period  of  the  smaU  disturbing  force  Q^  be  equal  to  one  of  the  free 
periods,  the  solution  changes  ite  character.    The  forced  vibration  now  takes  the 

form  j^  Qf/^.    This  may  indicate  that  the  motion  of  the  qrstem  will,  after  a 

time,  become  very  different  from  that  which  we  took  as  a  first  approximation.  We 
may  have  therefore  to  amend  our  first  approximation  by  including  in  it  the  effect 
of  this  force.  We  may  then  enquire  how  far  this  modified  first  approximation 
indicates  that  the  undisturbed  motion  is  stable  or  unstable.  When  this  force  is 
included  in  the  equations,  the  equations  will  probably  be  no  longer  linear,  and  it 
may  be  impossible  to  solve  them  or  to  find  a  solution  sufficiently  accurate  to  servQ 
as  a  first  approximation  throughout  the  whole  motion. 

504.  In  many  cases  however  the  effects  of  some  of  these  forces  may  be  included 
in  the  first  approximation  by  slightly  altering  the  free  periods.  Beferring  to  Art. 
432,  let  us  suppose  that  on  substituting  otur  first  approximation  In  the  small  terms, 
we  have  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  two  first  equations 


These  are  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  some  relations  of  the  form 

jP'ai+gifi,+  ...ssiiij„ , (2). 

Let  us  take  as  bur  amended  first  approximation 

where  N^,  Ac  A"/,  &c.  are,  as  before,  small  quantities  of  the  first  order,  and 
n^sm^  +  ^m^,  n^-sstn^  +  ^^f  Ao.  where  9i»i,  9m^,  Ac  are  quantities  of  the  order 
Qi,  Ac.  Ri,  Ao,  If  ^e  substitute  the  amended  values  of  »,  y  in  the  small  terms, 
th^  will  become 

i?/««»«+22,W+..J 


^::::} .• <»^' 
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instead  of  (1),  provided  the  telations  irepreeented  l^  (2)  apply  also^to  the  indiees 
14,  IS,  4^0.  Hero  Q/,  Ae.  B^',  <&a  differ  from  Q^,  Ae.  jB^,  &e.  by  qaantities  of  the 
order  Q^\  Babetitiitiiig  the  valnee  (8)  in  the  diflerential  equations  of  Art.  432, 
%nd  zejeetlng  the  sqnaree  of  Q^,  Sbo^  Jt,,  ftc,  we  obtain 

(in«+5n  +  C)iV+(F»"+<?»+i7)2V=Q)  .g. 

wher«  the  enffixes  have  been  dropped  for  the  salce  of  generality.  These  two  eqna* 
tions  determine  n  and  N%  leaving  iV'  to  be  determined  by  the  initial  conditions. 
The  test  of  the  snocess  of  the  amended  first  approximation  is  that  the  yalaee  of  n 
thus  fonnd  satisfy  the  relation  (2). 

505.  The  oondition  may  also  be  stated  thus.  Consider  the  determinant  given 
in  Art.  482,  which  when  expanded  is  equal  to  /  (2>).  After  sabstitution  of  the  first 
approximation  in  the  small  terms  of  the  higher  orders  in  the  equations,  perform  on 
these  equations  the  operations  indicated  by  the  minors  of  the  constituents  in  the 
first  oolumn,  and  add  the  results  together.    We  have  an  equation  of  the  form 

where  the  coefilcients  A^,  A«  Ac.  are  all  functions  of  Mu  M^^  fte.,  m^,  m^  Ao. 
Following  the  same  reasoning  as  in  the  last  Article,  and  amending  our  first  approxi- 
mation,  we  find 

If  these  satisfy  the  relations  typified  by 

pdiftj + ^8fit|  +  ...  =8iiii, 

the  effect  of  the  disturbing  cause  is  to  modify  the  free  periods  of  the  ^stem  without 
affecting  the  stabilify  of  the  undisturbed  motion. 

506.  Having  in  this  way  amended  the  first  approximation,  we  may  proceed  to 
the  second  by  substitution  in  the  small  term,  and  so  on.  If  the  several  stages  can 
be  so  arranged  that  no  term  makes  its  appearance  which  can  become  greater  than 
our  pfevious  approximation,  we  may  consider  that  we  have  obtained  a  corre(ft  repre- 
sentation  of  the  motion. 

507.  Ex.  1.  A  pendulum  »wing$  in  a  very  rare  medium^  reeUting  pardy  m  the 
velocity  amd  partly  at  the  square  of  the  velocity  ^  to  find  the  motion. 

'  Let  $  be  the  angle  the  straight  line  joining  the  point  0  of  support  to  the  centre 
of  gravity  0  of  the  pendulum  makes  with  the  verticaL  Then  the  equation  of 
motion  is 


23+fsm(?=-2.^-Ai(5^) (1). 


where  I  is  the  length  of  the  simple  equivalent  pendulum,  2/r  and  ft  the  coefficients 
of  the  resistance  divided  by  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  pendulum  about  the 
axis  of  suspension.  Let  gss  InK  Sinoe  $  is  small  we  may  write  the  equation  in  the 
form 

Since  «  and  $  are  very  small,  we  might  at  first  suppose  that  it  would  be 
sufficient  as  a  first  approximation  to  reject  aU  the  terms  on  the  right-hand  side. 
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This  giTes  tfsaainnt,  the  origin  of  measnroment  of  i  being  bo  ohosen  thai  t  and  $ 
vaniah  together.    If  we  sabfititnte  this  in  the  small  terms  we  get 

of  o 

which  giyes 

1 

^ = a  sin  nf  -  xa .  f  sin  n< + =^  no't  008  nt + Ao. 

lo 

These  additional  terms  contain  t  as  a  factor,  and  Ahow  that  onr  first  approximation 

was  not  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  represent  the  motion  except  for  a  short 

time.    To  obtain  a  sufficiently  near  first  approximation  we  mnst  include  in  it  the 

do 
small  tenn  2jr  37 ,  we  have  therefore 
at 


^9     n    ^       .-A 


►^*.^-«^ 


This  gives  $= tu^'^ .  sin  «(,  where  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  have  pot  n'  -  ic'sm'. 

In  our  second  approximation  we  shall  reject  all  terms  of  tihe  order  a'  or  a'c 
unless  they  are  such  that  after  integration  they  rise  in  importance  in  the  manner 
explained  in  Art.  498.    We  thus  get 


lu^Kt^^l  -^  +  |coB2fii<+m8in2inty 


where  all  the  terms  on  the  right-hand  side  after  the  first  are  of  the  third  order,  and 
are  to  be  rejected  unless  they  rise  in  importance.  To  solve  this,  let  us  first  consider 
the  general  ease 

^+2/c^+n>tf=5«~^.(^sinn»«+^cosrm«). 

Put  d^e^^iL  sinmU+ilf.cos  mU).    Substituting  we  get 

JD{{i>-l)««»+»*a-0}+2(i>-l)KnfiMa=J  I 
Af{(i>-l)V+m>(l-r«))-2(i»-l)jcmL=-Br 

Now  K  is  veiy  small    If  then  r  be  not  equal  to  unity,  we  have  L=— j^r — ■-= , 

The  case  of  i?  =  1  does  not  occur  in  our  problem.  It  appears  that  those  terms  only 
in  the  differential  equation  which  have  r=l  give  rise  to  terms  in  the  value  of  x 
which  have  the  small  quantity  k  in  the  denominator.  Hence  in  the  differential 
equation  the  only  term  of  the  third  order  which  should  be  retained  is  the  first. 
We  thus  find,  putting  successively  fsO,  r=2,  rsl, 

(?«a«-«'Binm«-^%*«^+^%-««'cos2mt+^  «-«^00Bm«. 

This  equation  determines  the  motion  only  during  any  one  swing  of  the  pendu- 
lum ;  when  the  pendulum  turns  to  go  back  ft  changes  sign.  Let  us  suppose  the 
pendulum  to  be  moving  from  left  to  rights  and  let  us  find  the  lengths  of  the  arcs  of 

dB 
descent  and  ascent    To  do  this,  we  must  put  jt =0.    Let  the  equation  be  written 
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in  fhe  fana  ^»/(0t  then  if  we  negleot  all  the  small  (erniB,  ^  Taniflhea  when 
fiUs  ^ s  •    Pat  then  mis  -?+x  where  as  ia  a  email  qoantitj,  we  have 

/'w=-/'(-si)+^"('jS.)i-»- 

Now 
/(«)=a«-«rf(»eoB«f.icBlnmO-^«-««'r-2«+|'ooeaiiU+~«ina«<) 

+  gj-- «"•**(-«» Bin eil-8<ceofleU). 

A  miifidently  near  approiimaiion  to  the  Taloe  of  /"(()  may  be  fomid  by  differ- 
entiating the  first  term  of  the  value  of /'(t).    We  thns  finds*  --  "t— -  ^  ; 
^  "^  ^'  »     8  m      82«»* 

the  second  of  these  terms  being  smaller  than  the  other  two  might  be  neglected. 
We  also  find  as  the  arc  of  descent 

Bimilarly  to  find  the  arc  of  ascent  we  pnt  mls^+y.  This  gives  ys  -  ^  -  b^^» 
end  the  arc  of  ascent  is 


'--■'--l-^'"-^H'-+^'"-| 


In  these  expressions  for  the  arcs  of  descent  and  ascent  the  terms  containing  x 
and  y  are  very  small,  and  assoming  jc  not  to  be  extremely  small,  these  terms  will  be 
neglected*. 

Now  a  is  different  for  evezy  swing  of  the  pendnlmn,  we  mnst  therefore  eliminate 

cu    Let  «|^  and  tt^i  be  two  successive  arcs  ol  descent  and  ascent,  and  let  Xa«*>»» 
so  that  X  is  a  little  less  than  unity.    Then  we  have 

fUtnitiating  a  we  have  veiy  nearly 

. 8  1-X«      8jnr         , 

where  c~:r-        ,  ~— ~  nearlv. 

*  If  these  terms  are  not  neglected  the  equation  connecting  the  successive  arcs  of 
descent  and  ascent  becomes 

2jnr 
Now  1  -X's —  nearly,  so  that  this  additional  term  is  very  small  compared  with 
fii 

that  retained. 
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«n  II 

The  saooesBive  ares  Are,  therefore,  sneh  tiiat  —  >  -  is  the  general  teem  of  a 


geometrical  series  whose  ratio  is  e^ .    The  ratio  of  any  arc  ti^^  to  the  following  aro 


nr  u^ 


which  continnally  decreases  with  the  are.  In  any  series  of  oscillations  the  ratio  is 
at  first  greater  and  afterwards  less  than  its  mean  Talue.  This  resnlt  seems  to  agree 
with  experiment. 

To  find  the  time  of  oeeiUation.    Let  t^,  (,  be  the  times  at  which  the  pendnlnm  is 
at  the  extreme  left  and  right  ot  its  arc  of  oscillation.    Then 


IWf,  =  —  «  — :r:7—    I     Wtm  =  s  — 


^        2     m     d2mK'        '    2     m     S^mic* 

The  time  of  oscillation  from  one  extreme  position  to  the  other  is  t,  -  f |  which  is 

equal  to  —  .    This  result  is  independent  of  the  aro,  so  that  the  time  of  oscillation 

remains  constant  thronghoat  the  motion.  The  time  is  Howerer  not  exactiy  the 
same  as  in  vacuo,  but  is  a  littie  longer;  the  difference  depending  on  the  equaire  of 
the  small  quantity  x. 

Ex.  2.  Xf  in  Art.  418  a  first  approximation  to  the  motion  is  ^=il  sin  ((^■\-B\, 
show  that  a  second  will  be 

9=^sin((i<  +  ^  +  i(fr+e)^'  +  i(8&  +  c)^*coB2(at+^ 

,  .     r«sina  1       •*         (     cos  a  dn      sin  2a     sin  a) 

where  6=t5 — r»       <J=o ) :r-+ r  {» 

F+f^  2»cos«-r(       •    diF        r         ff  V 

and  9  is  the  length  of  the  arc  of  either  cylinder. 

A  general  method  of  solving  problems  of  this  kind,  both  for  two  and  three 
dimensions,  is  given  in  the  Proeeedinge  of  the  London  Mathematical  Society ,  Vol,  v. 
page  101, 1874. 

Ex.  8.  A  rigid  body  is  suspended  by  two  equal  and  parallel  threads  attached 
to  it  at  two  points  symmetrically  situated  with  respect  to  a  principal  axis  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  which  is  vertical,  and  being  turned  round  that  axia  through  a 
small  angle  is  left  to  perfojm  small  finite  oscillations.  Investigate  the  reduction  to 
infinitely  small  oscillations.    [Bmith*s  Prize.] 

EXAMPLES*. 

1.  A  uniform  rod  of  length  %e  rests  in  stable  equilibrium  with  its  lower  end 
at  the  vertex  of  a  cydoid  whose  plane  is  vertical  and  vertex  downwards,  and  passes 
through  a  small  smooth  fixed  ring  situated  in  the  axis  at  a  distance  h  from  the 
vertex.    Show  that  if  the  equilibrium  be  slightiy  disturbed,  the  rod  will  perform 


*  These  examples  are  taken  from  the  Examination  Papers  which  have  been  set 
in  the  University  and  in  the  Colleges. 
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BxnaU  oeeillationfl  with  its  low«r  end  on  the  are  of  the  eyeloid  in  the  time 
4r  j^    iUi/&i    ^Ig/    '  where  2a  is  tiie  length  of  the  aziB  of  the  peloid. 

2.    A  small  smooth  xing  slides  on  a  eiienlar  wire  of  radins  a  whibh  is  con- 
strained  to  revolye  about  a  vertieal  axis  in  its  own  plane,  at  a  distance  e  from  the 

oentre  of  the  wire,  with  a  nnifonn  angnlar  Yelooify  a/   ^^^    ;  show  that  the  ring 

^  es^  +  a 
will  be  in  a  position  of  stable  relatiTe  equilibrinm  when  the  radins  of  the  eirenlar 
wire  iwssing  through  it  is  inclined  at  an  angle  45^  to  the  horison;  and  that  if  the 
ring  be  slightly  dlsplaoed,  it  will  perform  a  small  oscillation  in  the 'time 


<    9      cVs+a* 


8.  A  uniform  bar  of  length  8a  suspended  by  two  equal  parallel  strings  each  of 
length  h  from  two  points  in  the  same  horizontal  line  is  turned  through  a  small 
angle  about  the  vertical  Hne  through  the  middle  point,  show  that  the  time  of  a 


small  osdllsttott  is  2r .  /- 


4»  Two  equal  heaTj  rods  ecnnected  hy  a  hinge  which  allows  them  to  more 
in  a  vertical  plane  rotate  about  a  yertical  axis  through  the  hinge,  and  a  string 
whose  length  is  twice  that  of  either  rod  is  fastened  to  their  extremities  and 
bears  a  weight  at  its  middle  point.  If  Jf,  If '  be  the  masses  of  a  rod  and  the 
particle,  and  2a  the  length  of  a  rod,  prove  that  the  aiigular  Velocity  about  the 

vertical  axis  when  the  rods  and  string  form  a  square  is  a/    ^ ^ .  — =; — ,  and 

^  2«V2        -« 

if  the  weight  be  slightly  depressed  in  a  vertical  direction  the  time  of  a  small 

V  i^  'jf +2ir'' 


oscillation  is  2t 


5.  A  ling  of  wei^  W  which  slides  on  a  rod  inclined  to  the  vertical  at  an  angle 

a  is  attached  by  means  of  an  elastic  string  to  a  point  in  the  plane-of  the  red  so 

situated  that  its  least  distance  from  the  rod  is  equal  to  the  natural  length  of  the 

string.    Prove  that  if  ^  be  the  inclination  of  the  string  to  the  rod  when  in 

W 
eqoilibiian^  ootl-cos^s—  eosa,  where  w  is  the  modulus  of.  elastieity  off  the 

string.    And  if  the  ring  be  slightly  displaced  the  time  of  a  small  oscillation  will  be. 

2'  \/  —  ■? r-Tk  t  where  I  is  the  natural  length  of  the  string. 

V    icy  1  -  Bin'tf 

6.  A  circular  tube  of  radius  a  contains  an  elastic  string  fastened  at  its  hig^iest 

1 

point  equal  in  length  to  ^  of  its  circumference,  and  having  attached  to  its  other 


extremity  a  heavy  particle  which  hanging  vertically  would  double  its  leugtlu  The 
^tem  revolves  about  the  vertical  diameter  with  an  angular  velocity  a/I*  ^^^ 
the  position  of  relative  equilibrium  and  prove  that  if  the  particle  be  slightly  diff* 
tarbed  the  time  of  a  small  oscillation  is  —--^ —  a  /"• 
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7.  A  heaTj  nnifonn  tod  AJB  haa  iia  lower  eztremity  A  fixed  to  a  vertioal 
axis  and  an  elastio  string  oonneots  B  to  another  point  C  in  the  a^ij  snoh  that 

AB 
A0»  72  ~  ^ '  ^^  whole  is  made  to  revolve  round  AC  with  snoh  angular  yelodty 

that  the  string  is  double  its  natural  length,  and  horiaontal  when  the  system  is  in 
relatiye  equilibrimn  and  then  left  to  itself.    If  the  rod  be  slightly  disturbed  in  a 

yertlcal  plane,  prove  that  the  time  of  a  small  oscillation  is  2r  v  ^>  the  weight 
of  the  rod  being  snffleient  to  stretoh  the  string  to  twice  its  length* 

8.  Three  equal  elastic  strings  AB,  BC,  CA  surround  a  circular  arc,  the  end  A 
being  fixed.  At  B  and  O  two  eqi^J  partidee  of  mass  m  are  listened.  If  2  be  the 
natural  length  of  each  string  supposed  always  stretched  and  X  the  modulus  of 
elasticity,  sbow  that  if  the  equilibrium  be  disturbed  the  particles  will  be  at  equal 

/ZTy 

distances  from  A  after  intervals  ita/  — . 

9.  A  particle  of  mass  M  is  placed  near  the  centre  <^  a  smooth  circular 
horizontal  table  of  radius  a,  strings  are  attached  to  the  particle  and  pass  over  n 
smooth  puUies  which  are  placed  at  equal  intervals  round  the  circumference  of  the 
circle;  to  the  other  end  of  each  of  these  strings  a  particle  of  mass  if  is  attached; 

show  that  the  time  of  a  small  oscillation  of  the  system  is  2*-  (  -^  ^  )^. 

10.  In  a  circular  tube  of  uniform  bore  containing  air,  slide  two  discs  exactly 
fitting  the  tube.  The  two  discs  are  placed  initially  so  that  the  line  joining  their 
centres  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  tube,  and  the  air  in  the  tube  is  initially  of 
its  natural  density.  One  disc  is  projected  so  that  the  initial  Telocity  ol  its  centre 
is  a  small  quantity  w.  If  the  inertia  of  the  air  be  neglected,  prove  that  the  point 
on  the  axis  of  the  tube  equidistant  from  the  centre  of  the  discs  moves  uniformly 

/  Bfaw 

and  that  the  time  of  an  oscillation  of  each  disc  i^ 2wa/  -rp-t  where  Jf  is  the 

mass  of  each  disc,  a  the  radius  of  the  axis  of  tube,  P  the  pressure  of  air  on  the  diso 
in  its  natural  state. 

11.  A  uniform  beam  of  mass  M  and  length  2a  can  turn  round  a  fixed  horizontal 
axiiB  at  one  end;  to  the  other  end  of  the  beam  a  string  of  length  I  je  attached  and 
at  the  other  end  of  the  string  a  particle  of  mass  m.  If,  during  a  small  oscillation  of 
the  system,  the  inclination  of  the  string  to  the  vertical  is  always  twice  that  of  the 
beam,  then  i/(32  -a)=:6m(2+a). 

12.  A  conical  surface  of  semivertical  angle  a  is  fixed  with  its  axis  inclined  at 
an  angle  $  to  the  vertical,  and  a  smooth  cone  of  semivertical* angle  /3  is  placed 
within  it  so  that  the  vertices  coincide.    Show  that  the  time  of  a  small  oscillation 

-  2ir  /v/-— -^^^-7^1  where  a  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  cone 

from  the  vertex. 

18.  A  number  of  bodies,  the  particles  of  which  attract  each  other  with  forces 
varying  as  the  distance,  are  capable  of  motion  on  certain  curves  and  surfaces. 
Prove  that  if  A,B,C  be  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  tfystem  about  three  axes 
mutually  at  right  angles  through  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  positions  of  stable 
equilibrium  will  be  found  by  making  A-^B-^Ca  minimum, 

26—2 


CHAPTER   IX 

XOnON  OF  A  BODY  TTNDEB  THE  ACTION  OF  NO  FORCES. 

8oltiiti4m  cf  Evler^a  EquaJtions. 

508.    To  determine  the  motion  of  a  body  aJxmt  a  fixed  point, 
in  the  case  in  which  there  a/re  no  impreeeed  forces. 

The  equations  of  motion  are  by  Art.  230, 

multiplying  these  respectively  by  o^,  a»,,  w,;  adding  and  inte- 
grating, we  get 

il«,*  +  Ba>/+  C7a),»«  T. (1). 

where  7  is  an  arbitrary  constant. 

Again,  multiplying  the  equations  respectively  by  ^w^,  R»^^ 
CfOp  we  get,  similarly, 

^V  +  J''»i*+<^».*=^v -.(2), 

where  0  is  an  arbitrary  constant. 

To  find  a  third  integral,  let 

o),*  +  «,«  +  «,«-a>« (3); 

<2qi,  .       dfe^  .       dfo.         dw 

»,    ft),   ft). 


then  multiplying  the  original  equations  respectively  by  -i,  ^9  7? 
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and  adding,  we  get 

dm     (B^CC^AA^B\  ,.. 

^A'=l-J-  +  "nB"  +  — 0"j^»^«^» (*) 

^     {B^C){G^A){A^B) 

"     ABC **'»'^«'^»' 


2. 
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^1  - 


But  solving  the  equations  (1),  (2),  (3),  we  get 

(Cf--B)(Cr-.^)*^"^'*'"^ 

where  X^  =  — ^ — ^^^^ ,  with  similar  expressions  for  \  and  \. 

Substituting  in  equation  {4!),  we  have 

»  ^  =  V(\-»")(\-«")(\"«") (6)- 

The  int^ation  of  equation  (6)  *  can  be  reduced  without  diffi- 
culty to  depend  on  an  elliptic  integral.  The  integration  can  be 
.effected  in  finite  terms  in  two  cases;  when  A=^B,  and  when 
6^  =  TB,  where  B  is  neither  the  greatest  nor  the  least  of  the  three 
quantities  A,  B,  C.     Both  these  cases  will  be  discussed  further  on« 

Ex.  If  xight  lines  are  meamired  along  the  three  prindpal  axes  of  the  body  from 
the  fixed  point,  and  inyersely  proportional  to  the  radii  of  gyration  roond  those  axes, 
the  sum  of  the  sqnarea  of  the  velocities  of  their  extremities  is  constant  throughout 
the  motion. 

509.  It  wiU  generally  be  supposed  that  A,  B,  (7  are  in  order  of  magnitude^  so 
that  A  is  greater  than  B,  and  B  than  C.  The  axis  of  B  wiU  be  called  the  axis  of 
mean  moment.    If  we  eliminate  »i  from  the  equations  (1)  and  (2),  we  have 

which  is  essentially  positive.  In  the  same  way  we  can  show  that  07-  (P  is  nega-^ 
tive.  Thns  the  quantity  -^  n>*7  ^▼o  <^7  ^^  kf^  between  the  greatest  and 
least  moments  of  inertia. 

The  three  quantities  X^,  \,  X,  in  Art.  506  are  all  positiTe  quantities;  for  since 

B+0~A  is  positiye,  and  -m  <'^»  it  follows  that  X^  is  positive.  The  numerators.of 
\  and  X,  are  each  greater  than  that  of  X^,  and  are  therefore  positive,  the  denominators 
are  also  positive;  hence  X,  and  X,  are  both  positive.  AlsoXj-Xis-^— >(^-B), 
with  similar  expressions  for  X^-Xi  and  Xg-X^  It  easily  follows  that  X,  is 
the  greatest  of  the  three,  and  X^  or  X,  Is  the  least  acoording  as  -^  is  >  or  <  ^. 

'  It  follows  from  equations  (5)  that  throughout  the  motion  ««*  must  lie  between  X, 
and  the  greater  of  the  quantities  X^  and  X^. 

*  Euler's  solution  of  these  equations  is  given  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal,  p.  861, 1^  Prof.  Oayley.  EirchhofiTs  and  Jacobi*s  integrations  by  elliptic 
functions  are  given  in  an  improved  form  by  Ftof.  Greenhill  in  the  fourteenth 
volume,  pages  183  and  865.    1676. 
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610.    The  8olati(m  in  Uanm  of  dUptic  integrals  bae  been  effeofed  in  tbe  follow- 
ing manner  by  Eixomiofl,   Jfwepnt 


A(^)  =  Vl-fBin«0.    ^W=^^^i-^3m« 


^ 


then  h  is  ealled  the  modnloB  of  F,  and  mnst  be  lees  than  unity  if  F  is  to  be  real  for 
all  yalnes  of  ^  The  npper  limit  ^  is  called  the  ampUtnde  of  the  elliptio  integral 
F  and  is  nsnally  written  am  F.  &  the  same  way  sin  ^,  cos  0,  and  A  {4>)  are  written 
sinamF,  oosamF,  and  AamF. 

We  hate  bj  differentiation 

-^«-Bm^^«.8m^A<rt 


d  sin  0       ^  ^  d0         ^A  ,^\ 

^(»)_      fc*Bin»COB»d»         lJniBrit«nii<> 

dp  A{4>)        dF  ^      T 


►  •' 


.(1). 


These  eqnatioas  mair  be  made  identieal  with  Siller's  equations  H  we  put 
F»X(i-T)f»d 

ftf|S«aAamX(<-7)    i. 

ca,=:&BinamX(t-r)l ^ (2), 

cpg=c  008  amX  (t -r)  j 

A'B_     cX     A-0_    b\     F-O^    „«X  ^ 

C    "'ah'      B    "    ca'      A    "he * ^' 


We  haTO  introdnoed  here  six  new  oonstants,  Tiz.  a,  ft,  «,  X,  Jt  and  r.  With  these 
we  may  satisfy  the  three  last  eqoations  and  also  any  initial  Talnes  of  w^,  »,,  «^. 
The  eolation  if  real  will  also  be  complete. 

When  f=r  we  have  from  (2)  ^^o^  Ws=0,  and  w^^c.    Hence  by  Art.  508 

Dividing  the  second  of  equations  (3)  by  the  first,  we  have 

h'»_A-00  ^     AT-G» 

(^"A'-FB'    '''^"BiA^F)* 

Multiplying  the  ftrst  and  second  of  equations  (8),  we  obtain 

(A^F)(Q^-CTi 
^"  ABO         ' 

The  ratios  of  the  right-hand  sides  of  (8)  are  as  c*  :  6'  :  l?a\  and  these  have  just 
been  found.  Hence  if  the  signs  of  a,  t,  e,  X  be  chosen  to  satisfy  any  one  of  the 
three  equalities,  the  signs  of  all  will  be  satisfied. 

Dividing  the  last  of  equations  (8)  by  either  of  the  other  two,  we  find 
jj    F-CAT'G^  „     A-C    G^^BT 
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If  <?*  >  BT  «Qd  A,  B,  O  taeia  d^seending  order  of  magnitadOj  tke  valuea  of 
a',  b\  c*  And  X'  are  all  positiYa  Also  V  is  poaitiye  and  less  than  unity.  The 
solution  is  therefore  real  and  complete. 

U  Q*<BT  we  most  suppose  J,  B,  (7  to  be  ia  asoending  order  of  magnitude  t0 
obtain  a  real  solutioi^.  If  we  may  anticipate  a  phrase  used  by  Poinsotj  and  whio|i 
will  be  explained  a  little  farther  on,  we  may  say  that  the  expression  for  oi^  in  this 
solution  is  to  be  taken  for  the  angular  Telodiy  about  that  principal  axis  which  is 
enclosed  by  the  polhode. 

If  (?>=irr we  haye  X^sl  and 

j>-/>  <^      1       l  +  sin». 
'    Jq  oob^     2  ^l-sin0' 

«    e^-€-y 

Substituting  in  equationB  (2)  the  elUptio  functions  become  exponential. 

If  B^O  we  ha76  V=0  and  in  this  case  ^=0,  so  that  am  F=F.  If  we  again 
substitute  in  equations  (2)  the  elliptic  functions  become  trigonometiioal. 

The  geametiical  meaning  of  this  solution  will  be  giTea  a  little  further  on. 
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5ll.  The  fundamental  equatiouB  of  motion  of  a  body  about  a 
fixed  point  are 

^V+^».*+c^*».'=^ (1)> 

^a>j"  +  J5a)/+(7«,*=r , (2). 

These  have  been  already  obtidned  by  integrating  Euler's 
equations,  but  they  also  follow  very  easily  from  the  principles  of 
Angular  Momentum,  and  Vis  Viva. 

Let  the  body  be  set  in  motion  by  an  impulsive  couple  whose 
moment  is  G.  Then  we  know  by  Art.  279,  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  subsequent  motion,  the  moment  of  the  momentum 
about  every  straight  line  which  is  fixed  in  space,  and  passes 
through  the  fixed  point  0,  is  constant,  and  is  equal  to  the  mo- 
ment of  the  couple  Cf  about  that  line.  Now  by  Art  241,  the 
moments  of  the  momentum  about  the  principal  axes  at  any 
instant  are  Aa>^,  J?co„  C7a>,.  Let  a,  fi,  y  he  the  direction  angles 
of  the  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  couple  Q  referred,  to  these 
principal  axes  as  co-ordinate  axes.    Then  we  have 

A(o^  =  (7  cos  a  1 

J?a>,=  Gcos/si (3), 

Co),  =  O  cos  7  i 

adding  the  squares  of  these  we  get  equation  (1). 
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Throughout  the  subsequent  motion  the  whole  momeniiiin  of 
the  body  is  equivalent  to  the  couple  O,  4t  is  therefore  clear 
that  if  at  any  instant  the  body  were  acted  on  by  an  impulsive 
couple  equal  and  opposite  to  the  couple  G^  the  body  would  be 
reduced  to  rest 

512c  It  follows  from  Art.  290,  that  the  plane  of  this  couple 
\s  the  Invariable  plane  and  the  normal  to  it  the  Invariable  line. 
This  line  is  absolutely  fixed  in  space,  and  the  equations  (3)  give 
the  direction  cosines  of  this  line*  referred  to  axes  moving  in  the 
body. 

It  appears  from  these  equations,  that  if  the  body  be  set  in 
rotation  about  an  axis  whose  direction  cosines  are  (Z,  m,  n)  when 
referred  to  the  principal  axes  at  the  fixed  point,  then  the  direction 
cosines  of  the  mvariable  line  are  proportional  to  Aly  Brn,  Cn,  If 
the  axes  of  reference  are  not  the  principal  axes  of  the  body  at  the 
fixed  point,  the  direction  cosines  of  the  invariable  line  will,  by 
Art.  -240,  be  proportional  to  Al-^Fni'-En,  Sm^Dn  —  Fl,  and 
On  —  El-^Dm,  where  the  letters  have  the  meaning  given  to  them 
in  Art  15. 

513.  Since  the  body  moves  under  the  action  of  no  impressed 
forces,  we  know  that  the  Vis  Viva  ivill  be  constant  throughout  the 
taiotion.    Hence  by  Art  348,  we  have 

wliere  Tf  is  a  constant  to  be  determined  from  the  initial  values 

of  Q)^,  Q>,,  o>3. 

The  equations  (1),  (2),  (3)  will  suffice  to  determine  the  path 
in  space  described  by  every  particle  of  the  body,  but  not  the  pod* 
tion  at  any  given  time. 

*  That  the  straight  line  whose  equationB  referred  to  the  xnoYing  pxineipal  axes 
are  -7—  =  —-  s  ~-  ia  absolately  fixed  m  space  may  be  also  proved  thnsy  if  we 

Aofj^     JSu^      vu% 
asBtixne  the  truth  of  equation  (1)  in  the  text.    Let  x,y,zhe  the  ooK>rdinate8  of 
any  point  P  in  the  straight  line  at  a  given  distance  r  from  the  origin,  then  each  of 

the  equalities  in  the  equation  to  the  straight  line  is  equal  to  ^  and  is  therefore  con- 
stant. The  aotnal  velocity  of  P  in  space  resolyed  parallel  to  the  instantaneoos 
position  of  the  axis  of  «  is 

Bat  this  is  zero,  hy  Eiiler*s  equation.  Similarly  the  velocities  paraUel  to  the  other 
axes  are  zero. 

t  It  should  be  bbserved  that  in  this  Chapter  T  represents  the  whole  vis  viva  of 
the  body.  In  trteating  of  Lagrange^s  equations  in  Chapter  vii.  it  was  oonyenient  to 
Jet  7*  repreBcnt  half  the  vis  viva  of  the  system. 
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514.  To  explain  Poinsofs  representation  of  His  motion  by 
means  of  the  m^mental  ellipsoid. 

Let  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  fixed  point  be  constructed, 
and  let  its  equation  be 

Aaf  +  By'  +  Cz^^Me*. 

Let  r  be  the  radius  vector  of  this  ellipsoid  coinciding  with  the 
instantaneous  axis,  and  p  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  on 
the  tangent  plane  at  the  extremity  of  r.  Also  let  to  be  the  an- 
gular velocity  about  the  instantaneous  axis. 

The  equations  to  the  instantaneous  axis  are  —  =  ^  s  —  .  and 

6>1        »,        10, 

5f  (^^y  y,  x)  b^  the  co-ordinates  of  the  extremity  of  the  length  r, 

r 
each  of  these  fractions  is  equal  to  —  • 

^  ft) 

Substituting  in  the  equation  to  the  ellipsoid,  we  have 


I  T  r 


^Arnin  the  expression  for  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent 

plane  at  (a?,  y,  z)  is  known  to  be  — ,= 'W^ *  substi- 

tuting  as  before  we  get 

p^"  APi  'to^'^iPe'  T  * 

The  equation  to  the  tangent  plane  at  the  point  {xy  y,  z)  is 

substituting  for  (a?,  y,  z)  we  see  that  the  equations  to  the  perpen- 
dicular from  the  origin  are 

A<D^     £<o^     Ca>^ ' 

but  these  are  the  equations  to  the  invariable  line.    Hence  this 
perpendicular  is  fixed  in  space. 

> 

From  these  equations  we  infer 

(1)     The  cmgidar  velocity  ahoui  the  radius  vector  round  which 
the  body  is  tuminy  varies  as  that  radius  vector. 
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(2)  The  resolved  part  of  the  angular  velodig  about  the  per- 
pendicular on  the  tamgent  plane  at  the  extremity  of  the  instead 
taneons  axis  is  constant.    This  theorem  is  due  to  Lagrange. 

For  the  cosine  of  the  angle  between  the  perpendicular  and 

the  radius  vector  =-.    Hence  the  resolved  angular  velocity  is 

p     T 
=  6)  -  =  -70,  which  is  constant. 

r       (jr 

(3)  The  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  plane  ai  the  extremity 
of  tiie  instantaneous  axis  is  fixed  in  directum,  viz.  normal  to  tiie 
invariable  plane,  and  constant  in  length. 

The  motion  of  the  momenta!  ellipsoid  is  therefore  such  that, 
its  centre  being  fixed,  it  always  touches  a  fixed  plane,  and  the 
point  of  contact,  being  -in  the  instantaneous  axis,  has  no  velocity. 
Hence  the  motion  may  be  represented  by  supposing  the  momentcU 
ellipsoid  to  roll  on  ^  fixed  plane  with  its  centre  fixed. 

515.  Ex.  1.  If  the  body  while  in  motion  be  aoted  on  by  any  impnlsiye  oonple 
whose  plane  la  perpendionlar  '^o  the  invariable  line,  show  that  the  momental  eUipaoid 
will  oontinae  to  roll  on  the  same  plane  as  before,  bat  the  rate  of  motion  wiU  be 
altered* 

Ex.  2.  If  a  plane  be  drawn  through  the  fixed  point  parallel  to  the  inTaiiaUe 
plane,  prove  that  the  area  of  the  section  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  out  off  by  this 
plane  is  constant  throughout  the  motion. 

Ex.  8.  Vhe  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  distances  of  the  extremities  of  the  princi- 
pal diameters  of  the  momental  eOipsoid  from  the  invariable  line  is  constant  through- 
out the  motion.    This  result  is  due  to  Poinsot. 

Ex.  4.  A  body  moves  about  a  fixed  point  O  under  the  action  of  no  forces.  Show 
that  if  the  surface  Aafl + By* +C^^  M{a^ + y* + a?)*  be  ^braced  in  the  body,  the  principal 
axes  at  0  being  the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  this  surface  throughout  the  motion  will 
roU  on  a  fixed  sphere. 

516.  To  assist  our  conception  of  the  motion  of  the  body,  let 
us  suppose  it  so  placed,  that  the  plane  of  the  couple  G,  which 
would  set  it  in  motion,  is  horizontal.  Let  a  tangent  plane  to  the 
momental  ellipsoid  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  couple  O, 
and  let  this  plane  be  fixed  in  space.  Let  the  ellipsoid  roll  on  this 
fixed  plane,  its  centre  remaining  fixed,  with  an  angular  velocity 
which  varies  as  the  radius  vector  to  the  point  of  contact,  and  let 
^  '  it  carry  the  given  body  with  it.  "We  shall  then  have  constructed 
the  motion  which  the  body  would  have  assumed  if  it  had  been 
left  to.  itself  after  the  initial  action  of  the  impulsive  couple  0*. 

*  Prof.  Sylvestw  has  pointed  out  a  dynamieal  relation  between  the  free  rotating 
body  and  the  ellipsoidal  top,  as  he  calls  Poinsot *8  central  ellipsoid.    If  a  maUrial, 
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The  poini  of  contact  of  the  ellipsoid  with  the  plane  on  which 
it  rolls  traces  out  two  curves,  one  on  the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid, 
and  one  on  the  plane.  The  first  of  these  is  fixed  in  the  body  and 
is  called  the  polliodey  the  second  is  fixed  in  space  and  is  called  the 
herpolhode.  The  eqiiations  to  any  polhode  referred- Aa  the  prin-  i 
cipal  axes  of  the  body  may  be  iound  Irom  the  consideration  that 
the  length  of  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  plane  to  the  ellip- 
soid at  any  point  of  the  polhode  is  constant.  Hence  its  equations 
are 

Eliminating  y,  we  have 

» 

Hence  if  B  be  the  axis  of  greatest  or  least  moment  of  inertia^ 
the  signs  of  the  coefficients  of  a?  and  s^  will  be  the  same,  and  the 
projection  of  the  polhode  will  be  an  ellipse.  But  if  J?  be  the 
axis  of  mean  moment  of  inertia,  the  projection  is  an  hyperbola. 

A  polhode  is  therefore  a  closed  curve  drawn  round  the  axis  of 
greatest  or  least  moment,  and  the  concavity  is  turned  towards  the  axis 

of  greatest  or  least  moment  according  as  -^  is  greater  or  less  than 

the  mean  moment  of  inertia.  The  boimdary  line  which  separates 
the  two  sets  of  polhodes  is  that  polhode  whose  projection  on  the 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  mean  moment  is  an  hyperbola 
whose  concavity  is  turned  neither  to  the  axis  of  greatest,  nor  to 
the  axis  of  least  moment.  In  this  case  CP^BT,  and  the  projec- 
tion consists  of  two  straight  lines  whose  equation  is 

This  polhode  consists  of  two  ellipses  passing  through  the  axis 
of  mean  moment,  and  corresponds  to  the  case  in  which  the  per- 
pendicular on  the  tangent  plane  is  equal  to  the  mean  axis  of  the 
ellipsoid.    This  polhode  is  called  the  separating  polhode. 

Since  the  projection  of  the  polhode  on  one  of  the  principal 
planes  is  always  an  ellipse,  the  polhode  must  be  a  re-entermg 
curve. 

ellipsoidal  top  be  eonstmoted  of  uniform  density,  similar  to  Poinsot's  central  ellip- 
soid, and  if  with  its  centre  fixed  it  be  set  rolling  on  a  perfectly  rough  horizontal 
plane,  it  will  represent  the  motion  of  the  free  rotating  body  not  in  space  only,  bnt 
also  in  time :  the  body  and  the  top  may  be  conceived  as  continoaUy  moving  round 
the  same  axis,  and  at  the  same  rate,  at  each  moment  of  time.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  the  memoir  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1866. 
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517.  To  find  the  imotion  of  the  extremity  of  the  instantaneous 
axis  along  the  polhode  which  it  describes  we  have  merely  to  sub- 
stitute from  the  equations 

in  any  of  the  equations  of  Art.  508.    For  example  we  thus  obtain 

^_    /TB-Oys 

^  "  (Zironzr:^  (- V + O.  &c.,  &c. 

Ex.  1.  A  point  P  moTes  along  a  polhode  iraoed  on  an  ellipsoid,  show  that  the 
length  of  the  nonnal  between  P  and  anj  one  of  the  pxinoipal  planes  at  the  centre 
is  constant;  Show  also  that  the  normal  traces  out  on  a  principal  plane  a  conio 
similar  to  the  focal  conic  in  that  plane.  Also  the  measure  of  curvature  of  an 
ellipsoid  along  any  polhode  is  constant, 

Ex.  2.  Show  that  the  Hne  OJ  used  in  Art  234  to  find  the  pressure  on  the 
fixed  point  is  at  right  angles  to  the  invariable  Une,  and  parallel  to  the  tangent 
plane  to  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  point  where  the  invariable  line  outs  it. 

Showaisothato'*^ -i^+««^i*i::^  ^a!?:!:^^ 

are  the  snm  of  the  products  A^  B,  C  taken  respectively  one,  two  and  three  together. 

518.  Since  the  herpolhode  is  traced  out  by  the  points  of 
contact  of  an  ellipsoid  rolling  about  its  centre  on  a  fixed  plane, 
it  is  clear  that  the  herpolhode  must  always  lie  between  two  circles 
which  it  alternately  touches.  The  commcHi  centre  of  these  circles 
will  be  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  from  the  fixed  centre  0  on 
the  fixed  plana  To  find  the  radii  let  OL  be  this  perpendicular, 
and  /be  the  point  of  contact.    Let  LI=:p,    Then  we  hare 


,      ,       ^     Me*  f  ^     T^ 
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The  radii  will  therefore  be  found  by  substituting  for  co*  its. 
greatest  and  least  values.  But  by  Art.  509,  thpse  limits  are  X^ 
and  the  greater  of  the  two  quantities  \,  \. 

The  herpolhode  is  not  in  general  a  re-entering  curve ;  but  if 
the  angular  distance  of  the  two  points  in  which  it  successively 
touches  the  same  circle  be  commensurable  with  27r,  it  will  be  re- 
entering, i.e.  the  same  path  wiU  be  traced  out  repeatedly  on  the 
fixed  pmne  by  the  point  of  contact. 

519.  To  explain  McwCuUagh^s  representation  of  Ae  motion 
hy  means  of  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration. 

This  ellipsoid  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  momental  ellipsoid,  and 
the  motion  of  the  one  ellipsoid  mav  be  deduced  from  that  of  the 
other  by  reciprocati»g  the  properties  proved  in  the  preceding 
Articles.    We  find, 

(1)  The  equation  to  the  ellipsoid  referred  to  its  principal 
axes  is 

^  "^  jB  "^  C  ""  J/* 

(2)  This  ellipsoid  moves  so  that  its  superficies  always  passes 
through  a  poiat  fixed  in  space.     This  point  lies  in  the  invariable 

line  at  a  distance  -; from  the  fixed  point*     By  Art.  509  we 

know  that  this  distance  is  less  than  the  greatest,  and  greater  than 
the  least  semi-diameter  of  the  ellipsoid. 

(3)  The  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  plane  at  the  fixed  point 
is  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation,  and  the  angular  velocity  of 
the  body  varies  inversely  as  the  length  of  this  perpendicular. 

1     /T 
If  J)  be  the  length  of  this  perpendicular,  then  ®  ~  ~  V  jCf  • 

(4)  The  angular  velocity  about  the  invariable  line  is  constant 
and  =  -j^  • 

The  corresponding  curve  to  a  polhode  is  the  path  described  on 
the  moving  surface  of  the  ellipsoid  by  the  point  fixed  in  space. 
This  curve  is  clearly  a  sphero-conic.  The  equations  to  the  sphero- 
conic  described  under  any  given  initial  conditions  are  easily  seen 

These  sphero-conics  may  be  shown  to  be  closed  curves  round 
the  axes  of  greatest  and  least  moment.    But  in  one  case,  viz. 
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when  -fp—B^  where  B 


is  neither  the  greatest  nor  least  mo- 


ment  of  inertia^  the  sphero-conic  heoomes  the  two  central  drcnlar 
sections  of  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration. 

The  motion  of  the  body  may  thus  be  constructed  by  means  of 
either  of  these  ellipsoids.  The  momental  ellipsoid  resembles  the 
general  shape  of  the  body  more  nearly  than  tibie  ellipsoid  of  gy- 
ration. It  is  protuberant  where  the  body  is  protuberant^  and 
compressed  where  the  body  is  compressed.  The  exact  reverse  of 
this  is  the  case  in  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration. 

520.    MaeCnllAgh  has  used  the  rilipiioM  of  gyratioii  to  obUin  ft  gBonwtriflal 
ifiteipretation  of  the  solution  of  Enler's  eqiutions  in  tenns  of  elliptic  integrals. 

The  ellipeoid  of  gyntion  mores  so  as  always  to  touch  a  pcHnt  L  fixed  in  spaM. 
Let  US  now  projeot  the  point  Z  on  a  plane  passing  t|iroiigh  the  axis  of  mean 
moment  and  mi^lnng  an  angle  a  with  the  axis  of  greatest  moment.  This  pit>jection 
may  be  effected  by  drawing  a  straight  line  parallel  to  either  the  axis  of  greatest 
moment  or  least  moment.  •  We  thus  obtain  two  projections  which  we  will  call 
P  and  Q.  These  points  will  be  in  a  plane  PQjL  which  is  always  perpendicalar  to 
the  axis  of  mean  moment.  As  the  body  mores  about  0  the  point  L  describes  on 
the  surface  of  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  a  sphero-conic  JTiT,  and  the  points  P,  Q 
describe  two  cuires  pj^,  qg(  on  the  plane  of  projection  OBD,  If  the  sphero-conic 
as  in  the  figure  endose  the  extremity  A  of  the  axis  of  greatest  moment^  the  eurre 
inside  the  ellipsoid  is  formed  by  the  projection  parallel  to  the  axis  of  greatest 
moment,  but  if  the  sphero-conic  enclose  the  axis  of  least  moment,  the  inner  eorre 


is  formed  by  the  projection  parallel  to  that  axis.  The  point  P  which  deseribes  the 
inner  curye  will  obviously  trayel  round  its  projection,  while  the  point  Q  which 
describes  the  outer  curre  will  oscillate  between  two  limits  obtained  by  drawing 
tangents  to  the  inner  projection  at  the  points  where  it  cuts  the  axis  of  mean 
moment. 
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Blnoe  the  direoikm  oofitnes  Of  OL  ftrepropottioDal  to  Aid^^  Bu^  Cw,  it  is  easy  to 
Bee  that,  if  «,  y , «  are  the  oo-oxdinatee  of  L^ 

_»_^J[ f  _  r  _     1 

Ao^^Bw^'Ct^'^a^  ^t ^^' 

Let  OP=pf  0Q=//,  and  let  the  angles  these  radii  yectores  make  with  the  plane 
eoutaining  the  axes  of  greatest  and  least  moment  he  ^  and  ^'  measured  in  the 
direotioii  BD  so  that  DOP^  -  ^  DOQ=  -  0':  we  then  haye 

peos0sino=jr=C«i(ifT)-*  J ^  '' 

p'  cos  0'  cos  a = d;  =:  if  «i(3f  57)"* ) 
-//sin^'         =y^B(a^{MT)-i\ ^^'• 

It  ia  preyed  in  treatises  on  solid  geometry  that,  if  the  plane  on  which  the 
projection  is  made  is  one  of  the  circular  sections  of  the  ellipsoid,  the  projections 
will  he  drdes.  This  result  may  he  verified  by  finding  p  or  p'  from  these  equations. 
Bemembering  that  p  and  p'  are  constants,  let  ns  substitnte  in  Eoler's.eqnation 

B^-(a-A)i^^=0 
from  (2)  and  the  first  of  equations  (8).    We  have 

p  ^  ^—TQ-tJMTpprt^a  OOB  acos  0'. 

.  Since  //oos  0'  is  the  ordinate  of  Q,  we  see  that  the  velocity  of  P  variti  as  the 
ordinate  of  Q,  and  in  the  same  way  the  velocity  of  Q  varies  as  the  ordinate  of  P. 

To  find  the  constants  p,  p'  we  notice  that  p  is  the  value  of  y  obtained  from 
the  equations  to  the  sphero-conic  when  2=0.    We  thus  have 

^_(AT-(?)B      ^_{€P-CT)B 
'^^  MT{A-B)*    '^  ^  MT{B-a)* 

the  latter  being  obtained  from  the  former  by  interchanging  the  letters  A  and  C. 
Hence 

/velocity  \^/^£^   /  /ordinate\ 

/velocityX      ^A^B   /^    y,„  /ordinateX 
521.    Sinoe  p'  sin  0'  s  p  sin  ^  we  have  by  substitution 

where  X*  has  the  same  value  as  in  Art  510.    Let  us  suppose  4>  expressed  in  terms 
of  t  by  the  elliptic  integral 

X(t-T)  = 


P 

so  that  0=amX(<-r).    Substituting  this  value  of  0  in  equations  (2)  or  (8),  we 
obtain  the  values  of  c^,  »„  o),  expressed  in  terms  of  the  time. 

Ex.    Investigate  the  corresponding  theorem  for  the  momental  ellipsoid. 
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622.  If  a  hoAj  be  set  in  rotation  about  any  principal  axis  at 
a  fixed  pointy  it  will  continue  to  rotate  about  that  axis  as  a  per- 
manent axis.  But  the  three  principal  axes  at  the  fixed  point  do 
not  possess  equal  degrees  of  stability.  I£  any  small  disturbing 
cause  act  on  the  hoay,  the  axis  of  rotation  wUl  be  moved  into  a 
neighboxiring  polhode.  If  this  polhode  be  a  small  nearly  circular 
curve  enclosing  the  original  axis  of  rotation,  the  instantaneous 
axis  will  never  deviate  far  in  the  body  from  the  principal  axis 
which  was  its  original  position.  The  herpolhode  also  will  be  a 
curve  of  small  dimensions,  so  that  the  principal  axis  will  never 
deviate  far  from  a  straight  line  fixed  in  space.  In  this  case  the 
rotation  is  said  to  be  atahle.  But  if  the  neighbouring  polhode  be 
not  nearly  circular,  the  instantaneous  axis  will  deviate  far  from 
its  original  position  in  the  body.  In  this  case  a  veiy  small  dis- 
turbance may  produce  a  very  great  change  in  the  subsequent 
motion,  and  the  rotation  is  said  to  be  unstahle. 

If  the  initial  axis  of  rotation  be  the  axis  OB  of  mean  mo- 
ment^ the  neighbouring  polhodes  all  have  their  convexities  turned 
towards  B,  Unless,  toerefore,  the  cause  of  disturbance  be  such 
that  the  axis  of  rotation  is  displaced  along  the  separating  polhode, 
the  rotation  must  be  unstable.  If  the  displacement  be  along  the 
separating  polhode,  the  axis  may  have  a  tendency  to  return  to  its 
onginal  position.  This  case  will  be  considered  a  little  further  on, 
and  for  tnis  particular  displacement  the  rotation  may  be  said  to 
be  stable. 

If  the  initial  axis  of  rotation  be  the  axis  of  greatest  or  least 

moment,  the  neighbouring  polhodes  are  ellipses  of  greater  or  less 

eccentricity.     If  they  be  nearly  circular,  the  rotation  will  certainly 

be  stable ;  if  very  elliptical,  the  axis  will  recede  far  from  its  initial 

position,  and  the  rotation  may  be  called  unstable.    If  OC  be  the 

axis  of  initial  rotation,  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  the  axes  of  the 

A(A  —  0 
neighbouring  polhode  is  ultimately  ' u) n^pi  •     It  is  therefore 

necessary  for  the  stability  of  the  rotation  that  this  ratio  should  not 
differ  much  from  unity. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  steadiness  or  stability  of  a  moving 
body  is  much  increased  by  a  rapid  rotation  about  a  principal  axis. 
The  reason  of  this  is  evident  from,  what  precedes.  If  the  body 
be  set  rotating  about  an  axis  very  near  the  principal  axis  of 
greatest  or  least  moment,  both  the  polhode  and  herpolhode  will 
generally  be  very  small  curves,  and  the  direction  of  that  principal 
axis  of  the  body  will  be  veir  nearly  fixed  in  space.  If  now  a 
small  impulse /"  act  on  the  body,  the  effect  will  be  to  alter  slightly 
the  position  oi  the  instantaneous  axis.  It  will  be  moved  from  one 
polhode  to  another  very  near  the  former,  and  thus  the  angular 
position  of  the  axis  in  space  will  not  be  much  affected.  Let  II 
be  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body,  a>  that  generated  by  the  im- 
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pulse,  then,  by  the  parallelogram  of  angular  velocities,  the  change 
in  the  position  of  the  instantaneous  axis  cannot  be  greater  than 

sin"*  jj- .    If  therefore  fl  be  great,  to  must  also  be  great,  to  produce 

any  considerable  change  in  the  axis  of  rotation.  But  if  the  body 
has  no  initial  rotation  il,  the  impulse  may  generate  an  angular 
velocity  a  about  an  axis  not  nearly  coincident  with  a  principal 
axis.  Both  the  ;polhode.  and  the  herpolhode  may  then  be  large 
curves,  and  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  will  move  about 
both  in  the  body  and  in  space.  The  motion  will  then  appear 
very  unsteady.  In  this  manner,  for  example,  we  may  explain 
why  in  the  game  of  cup  and  ball,  spinning  the  ball  about  a  ver- 
tical axis  makes  it  more  easy  to  catch  on  the  spike.  Any  motion 
caused  by  a  wrong  pull  of  the  string  or  by  gravity  will  not  produce 
so  great  a  change  of  motion  as  it  would  have  done  if  the  ball  had 
been  initially  at  rest.  The  fixed  direction  of  the  earth's  axis  in 
spaoe  is  also  due  to  its  rotation  about  its  axis  of  figure.  In  rifles, 
a  rapid  rotation  is  communicated  to  the  bullet  about  an  axis  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  bullet  is  moving.  It  follows,  from 
what  precedes,  that  the  axis  of  rotation  will  be  nearly  unchanged 
throughout  the  motion.  One  consequence  is  that  the  resistance 
of  the  air  acts  in  a  known  manner  on  the  bullet,  the  amount  of 
which  may  therefore  be  calculated  and  allowed  for. 


On  the  Canes  descHbed  by  the  Invanable  and  Instantaneous  Axes. 

523.  It  is  clear  from  what  precedes  that  there  are  two  im- 
portant straight  lines  whose  motions  we  should  consider.  These 
are  the  invariable  line  and  the  instantaneous  axis.  The  first  of 
these  is  fixed  in  sjpace,  but  as  the  body  moves  the  invariable  line 
describes  a  cone  m  the  body,  which  by  Ai-t.  519  intersects  the 
ellipsoid  of  gyration  in  a  sphero-conic.  This  cone  is  usually  called 
the  Invariable  Cone.  The  instantaneous  axis  describes  both  a 
cone  in  the  body  and  a  cone  in  space.  By  Art.  514,  the  cone  de- 
scribed in  the  body  intersects  the  momental  ellipsoid  in  a  polhode, 
and  the  cone  described  in  space  intersects  the  fixed  plane  on 
which  the  momental  ellipsoid  rolls  in  a  herpolhode.  These  two 
cones  may  be  called  respectively  the  instantcmeous  cone  and  the 
cone  of  the  herpolhode. 

524.  There  are  various  ways  in  which  we  may  study  the 
properties  of  these  cones.  We  may  have  recourse  to  solid  geo- 
metry. We  may  examine  their  curves  of  intersection  with  the 
momental  ellipsoid  or  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration,  as  Poinsot  and 
MacCuUagh  have  done.  We  may  also  examine  by  the  help  of 
spherical  trigonometry  their  curves  of  intersection  with  a  sphere 

R.  D.  27 
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whose  centre  is  at  the  fixed  point,  and  which  is  either  fixed  in  the 
body  or  fixed  in  space  at  our  pleasure.  This  will  be  found  ooa- 
venient  when  we  wish  to  use  a  diagram. 

525.  Let  the  principal  axes  at  the  fixed  point  be  taken  as  the 
axes  of  co-ordinates.  Tne  axes  of  reference  are  therefore  fixed  in 
the  body  but  moving  in  space.     By  Art  512,  the  direction-cosines 

of  the  invariable  line  are  -77* ,  -77^ ,  -77-* :  and  the  direction- 

Cr  Cr         Or 

cosines  of  the  instantaneous  axis  are  — * ,  -*,    ~.     From  the 

CO         o>        0) 

equations  (1)  and  (2)  of  Art.  511,  we  easily  find 

If  we  take  the  co-ordinates  a?,  y,  «  to  be  proportional  to  the 
direction-cosines  of  either  of  these  straight  lines  and  eliminate  6>^, 
o>,,  0)3  by  the  help  of  this  equation,  we  obtain  the  equation  to  the 
corresponding  cone  described  by  that  straight  line.  In  this  way 
we  find  that  the  cones  described  in  the  body  by  the  invariable 
line  and  the  instantaneous  axis  are  respectively 

— 3j— 0^+— g-y  +— ^— ^"=0, 

These  cones  become  two  planes  when  the  initial  conditions  are 
such  that  CP  =  BT. 

Ex.  1.  Show  that  the  circular  sections  of  the  invariable  cone  are  parallel  to 
those  of  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  and  perpendicular  to  the  asymptotes  of  the  local 
oouio  of  the  momental  ellipsoid. 

526.  There  is  a  third  straight  line  whose  motion  it  is  sometimes  conyenient  to 

consider,  though  it  is  not  nearly  so  important  as  either  the  inyariable  line  or  the 
instantaneous  axis.  If  «,  |^,  2  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  extremity  of  a  radius  yeotor 
of  an  ellipsoid  referred  to  its  principal  diameters  as  axes  and  if  a,  &,  c  be  the  semi- 
axes,  the  straight  line  whose  direction-cosines  are  - ,  r  >  -  is  called  the  eeeetOric  line 

HOC 

of  that  radius  yector.  Taking  this  definition,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  direction- 
cosines  of  the  eccentric  line  of  the  instantaneous  axis  with  regard  to  the  momental 

lUipsoid  are  ^j^  ft  ^^ia/t'  "«>v/ T'     ^®^  ^^  *^^  *^®  direction-cosines 

of  the  eccentric  line  of  the  inyariable  line  with  regard  to  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration. 
This  straight  line  may  therefore  be  caUed  simply  the  eccentric  line  and  the  cone 
described  by  it  in  the  body  may  be  called  the  eccentric  cone. 

Ex.  1.  The  equation  to  the  eccentric  cone  referred  to  the  principal  axes  at  the 
fixed  point  is 

(^r- (72) ar»  +  (i?r- G2)  y' +  (Cr- G«)  z*=0. 
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This  cone  has  the  same  oironlar  seotions  as  the  momental  ellipsoid  and  onts  that 
ellipsoid  in  a  sphero-oonio. 

Ex.  2.  The  polar  plane  of  the  instantaneous  axis  with  regard  to  the  eccentric 
cone  touches  the  inyariable  cone  along  the  corresponding  position  of  the  invariable 
line.  Thus  the  inyaiiable  and  instantaneons  cones  are  reciprocals  of  each  other 
with  regard  to  the  eccentric  cone. 

527.  Let  a  sphere  of  radius  unity  be  described  with  its  centre 
at  the  fixed  point  0  about  which  the  body  is  free  to  turn.  Let 
this  sphere  be  fixed  in  the  body,  and  therefore  move  with  it  in 
space.  Let  the  invariable  line,  the  instantaneous  axis,  and  the 
eccentric  line  cut  this  sphere  in  the  points  X,  I,  and  J^respectively, 
Also  let  the  principal  axes  cut  the  sphere  in  A,  jB,  (7.  It  is  clear 
that  the  intersections  of  the  invariable,  instantaneous,  and  eccen- 
tric cones  with  this  sphere  will  be  three  sphero-conics  which  are 
represented  in  the  figure  by  the  lines  KK*^  JtT,  DUy  respectively. 
The  eye  is  supposed  to  be  situated  on  the  axis  OA^  viewing  the 
sphere  from  a  considerable  distance.  All  great  circles  on  the 
sphere  are  represented  by  straight  lines.  Since  the  cones  are  co- 
axial with  the  momental  ellipsoid,  these  sphero-conics  are  sym- 
metrical about  the  principal  planes  of  the  body.  The  intersections 
of  these  principal  planes  with  the  sphere  will  be  three  arcs  of 
great  circles,  and  the  portions  of  these  arcs  cut  off  by  any  sphero- 
conic  are  called  axes  of  that  sphero-conic.    If  we  put  is  =:  0  in  the 

equations  to  any  one  of  the  three  cones^  the  value  of  ~  is  the 

•4? 

tangent  of  that  semi-axis  of  the  sphero-conic  which  lies  in  the 


plane  of  xy.  Similarly,  putting  2^  s  0,  we  find  the  axis  in  the 
plane  of  xz.  If  (a,  &),  (a,  &'),  (a,  /3)  be  the  semi-axes  of  the 
invariable,  instantaneous,  and  eccentric  sphero-conics  respectively, 
we  thus  find 

27—2 
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tana     tana'      tana      si  AT—  CP     1 


B         A        ^AB     s/CP^BTs/AB' 

tanft^tany^tanjg^V^r-ffl      1 
G         A       sfAC^  sJcP^CT  ^fAG^ 

The  first  of  thes^  two  sets  gives  the  axes  in  the  plane  AOB, 
the  second  those  in  the  plane  -40(7.  The  former  will  be  imagi- 
nary if  Cr<BT.  In  this  case  the  sphero-conics  do  not  cut  the 
plane  AOB,  The  sphero-conics  will  therefore  have  their  con- 
cavities turned  towards  the  extremities  of  the  axes  OA  or  0(7,  i.e. 
towards  the  extremities  of  the  axes  of  greatest  or  least  moment 
according  as  0*  is  >  or  <  BT. 

Ex.  1.    If  we  put  l-g*«  .  ,     we  may  define  «  to  be  the  eooentricity  of  the 
sphero-oonio  whose  semi-axes  are  a  and  h»    lie  and  ^^  be  the  eeoentridtiee  of  the 

BA-C 


A  B    C 
invariable  and  eocentrio  sphero-conics  respectively,  prove  that  «*=  =  .  "     and 


B^C 
^'^^'T~Z~n  '^^  ^^^  ^^  these  eccentricities  are  independent  of  the  initial  conditions. 

^\    instead  of 
unity,  show  that  it  wonld  have,  intersected  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  along  the  invari- 

-ja~]  >  ^^  wonld  have  intersected  the 
momental  ellipsoid  along  the  eccentric  ellipse. 

Ex.  8.  A  body  is  set  rotatmg  with  an  initial  angnlar  velocity  n  about  an  axis 
which  very  nearly  coincides  with  a  principal  axis  OC  at  a  fixed  point  O.  Tho 
motion  of  the  instantaneous  axis  in  the  body  may  be  found  by  the  following 
formulie.  Let  a  sphere  be  described  whose  centre  is  0,  and  let  /  be  the  extremity 
of  the  radius  vector  which  is  the  instantaneous  axis  at  the  time  t.  If  («,  y)  be  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  projection  of  I  on  the  plane  A  OB  referred  to  the  principal  axes 
OA,  OB,  then 

«=VB(B-C)Lsin(iWt+2tf), 

y=»jA{A-C)L  cos  (pnt+M), 

where  y»=^    "  in  ^     *  '^^  Z,  Jf  are  two  arbitraiy  constants  depending  on  the 
initial  values  of  »,  y, 

Ex.  4.  If  in  the  last  question  L  be  the  point  in  which  the  sphere  cuts  the 
invariable  line,  if  {p,  6)  be  the  spherical  polar  co-ordinates  of  C  with  regard  to 
L  as  origin,  and  a  the  radius  of  the  sphere,  then 

p«=n«^Z«{2iJ?-(7M  +  5)  +  (J-B)(7coB2(jmt+ilf)>, 

^    T  ^    CT-0*  raHt 
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528.  To  find  the  motion  of  the  invariable  line  and  the  instan- 
taneous axis  in  the  body.  '  ' 

Since  the  invariable  line  OL  is  fixed  in  space  and  the  body 
is  turning  about  01  as  instantaneous  axis,  it  is  evident  that  the 
direction  of  motion  of  OL  in  the  body  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  lOL.  Hence  on  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  at  0  the  arc  IL 
is  normal  to  ffte  sphercHConic  described  by  the  invariable  line.  This 
simple  relation  will  serve  to  connect  the  motions  of  the  invariable 
line  and  the  instantaneous  axis  along  their  respective  sphero- 
conics. 

529.  Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  invariable  Hue  along  its 
sphero-conic,  then  since  the  body  is  turning  about  01  with  an- 
gular velocity  a>,  and  OL  is  unity,  we  have  t;  =  c»  sin  LOL    But 

T  .  T 

by  Arfe  514  ^  =  a  cos  Z  01,    Eliminating  w  we  have  t^ = 75  tan  LOL 

530.  Produce  the  arc  IL  to  cut  the  axis  AK  in  J^^,  so  that 
LN  is  a  normal  to  the  sphero-conic  described  by  the  invariable 
line.  Taking  the  principal  axes  at  the  fixed  point  0  as  axes  of 
reference,  the  direction-cosines  of  OL  and  Ol  are  respectively 
proportional  to  Ato^^  Bto^,  (7o>,,  and  a>p  (o,,  o,.  The  equation  to 
the  plane  LOT  is 

{B-C)  (o^fojs  +  {C-A)  oi>^ci>^+{A^B)  <afi>ji  =  0. 

This  plane  intersects  the  plane  of  o^y  in  the  straight  line  ONy 
hence  putting  ^9  =  0,  we  find  the  direction-cosines  of  ON  to  be 
proportional  to  (J.  —  (7)  a),;  (-B—  (7)  o),,  and  0.    Hence 

The  numerator  of  this  expression  is  easily  seen  to  be  (?  ~CT. 
Expanding  the  quantity  under  the  root  we  have 

^  V  +  ■B'a),*  -  2(7  {Aa,*  +  fia),*)  +  C  (V  +  »,«). 

which  is  clearly  the  same  as 

CP  -  (7*0)/  -  2 0  (T-  Co).*)  +  C  («» -  «,'). 

Substituting  we  find 

(?-CT 


cobLON= 


a'^Cf'-2CT+(J'ca*' 


.-.  taniOiV  =  — Qt—~Qf~' 
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But  5  =  <»cosX07,     ,\tanIrOJ=^^^l""^,     Hence  the 

..    taniO/     CP-CT        ,  .    ^i      >.  ^    ^  .1        i    ^ 

rcmo  -.      T  Q^f  —  — Tim —  I  ^'^  w  therefore  constant  wrougnoui 

the  motion. 

Treating  the  other  principal  planes  in  the  same  way,  we  see 

that  this  proposition  supplies  us  with  a  geometrical  meaning  for 

Cr  G*  CP 

the  three  expressions  -jm—  h  dtj""  ^»  ^^^  7^""  ^' 

Combining  this  result  with  that  given  in  the  last  Article,  we 
see  that  the 

velocity  of  i  1  ^  (?- (77 

along  its  conic)  ""      CO  ' 

where  n  is  the  angle  LON.  If  we  adopt  the  conventions  of 
spherical  trigonometry^  n  is  also  the  length  of  the  arc  nonnal  to 
the  sphero-conic  intercepted  between  the  curve  and  the  principal 
plane  AB  of  the  body, 

Ex.  1.  If  the  f  ooal  lines  of  the  iarr aiiable  cone  out  the  sphere  in  8  and  S\  these 
points  are  oalled  the  fooi  of  the  Bphero-eonic.  Proye  that  the  yelooity  of  L 
resolved  perpendionlar  to  the  arc  SL  is  constant  thronghont  the  motion  and  equal 

to  ^  j^ — ~ — -j^ — - — -[  •    If  XiVbe  an  aro  of  a  great  eirde  perpendionlar  to  the 

axis  oontaining  the  fooi,  and  p  be  the  are  8L,  prove  also  that 

dt        0\         AS         J    '*v**'— 

Ex.  3.  Prove  that  the  yelooity  of  Z  resotved  perpendionlar  to  the  central  radina 
vector  AL  is  — j^ — cot  J  J&. 

Ex.  8.  If  r,  r't  r"  be  the  lengths  of  the  aros  joining  the  extremity  A  of  &  princi- 
pal axis  to  the  extremities  Z,  I,  E  of  the  invariable  line,  instantaneous  axis,  and 
eccentric  line  respectively;  B^  ^,  ^'  the  angles  these  arcs  make  with  any  principal 
plane  AOB^  prove  that 

coBr_  eoST^   _  cosr^^ 
AT  "O^QOB^^  QjJx' 

tang     tan  y  _  tan  tf^' 
C    '^    £    ~^BC' 

\^here  f=aroZ/.  This  theorem  will  enable  ns  to  discover  in  what  manner  the 
motions  of  the  three  points  L,  I,  E  are  related  to  each  other. 

Ex.  4.    Bhow  that  the  velocity  of  the  instantaneons  axis  along  its  sphero-oonio 

OCP  —  CT 
^  7  — 717"  ^^^  n'oos  ^,  where  n'  is  the  length  of  the  normal  to  the  instantaneous 
X     AJj 

tphero-oonic  intercepted  between  the  curve  and  the  arc  AB,  and  j-^arc  LL 
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Comparing  this  result  with  the  conresponding  formnla  for  the  motion  of  L  given 
in  Art.  530,  we  see  that  for  every  theorem  relating  to  the  motion  of  L  in  its  sphere- 
oonic  there  is  a  eorresponding  theorem  for  the  motion  of  /.  For  example,  if  j9'  he  a 
focns  of  the  instantaneous  sphero-oonic,  we  see  that  the  velocity  of  /  resolved  per- 
pendionlar  to  the  focal  radius  vector  S'l  hears  a  constant  ratio  to  cos  LI.    This 

oonsUnt«tioiB^j<iI:ig^Z^f. 

Ex.  5.    Show  that  the  velocity  of  the  eccentric  line  along  its  sphero-conic  is 

(?*  —  CT 

—. tan  n",  where  n"  is  the  length  of  the  arc  normal  to  the  sphero-conic  inter- 
cepted hetween  the  curve  and  the  principal  arc  AB, 

Ex.  6.    Prove  that  (velocity  of  E)^  -  (velocity  of  X)' = constant.    8how  also  that 

ABCQ^T 

Ex.  7.  The  motion  of  L  along  its  sphero-conic  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  particle 
acted  on  hy  two  forces  whose  directions  are  the  tangents  at  L  to  the  arcs  LS,  L8' 
joining  L  to  the  foci  of  the  sphero-conic  and  whose  magnitudes  are  respectively 
proportional  to  sin  Li9  cos  LSf  and  sin  L8^  cos  LS, 

631.  The  instantaneous  axis  describes  a  cone  in  space,  which 
has  heen  called  the  cone  of  the  herpolhode.  The  equation  of 
this  cone  cannot  generally  be  found,  but  when  it  can  be  determined 
we  have  another  geometrical  representation  of  the  motion.  For 
suppose  the  two  cones  described  by  the  instantaneous  axis  in 
space  and  in  the  body  to  be  constructed.  Since  each  of  these 
cones  will  contain  two  consecutive  positions  of  their  common 
generator,  they  will  touch  each  other  along  the  instantaneous 
axis.  Then  the  points  of  contact  having  no  velocity  the  motion 
will  be  represented  by  making  the  cone  fixed  in  the  body  roll  on 
the  cone  fixed  in  space. 

632.  To  find  the  motion  of  the  instantaneoiLS  aans  in  space. 

Since  the  invariable  line  OL  is  fixed  in  space,  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  refer  the  motion  to  OL  as  one  axis  of  co-ordinates. 
Let  the  angle  the  instantaneous  axis  01  makes  with  OL  be  called 
Z  and  let  ^  be  the  angle  the  plane  lOL  makes  with  any  plane 
passing  through  OL  and  fixed  in  space. 

During  the  motion  the  cone  described  by  01  in  the  body  rolls 
on  the  cone  described  by  01  in  space.  It  is  therefore  clear  that 
the  angular  velocity  of  the  instantaneous  axis  in  space  is  the 
same  as  its  angular  velocity  in  the  body.  Describe  a  sphere 
whose  centre  is  at  0  and  radius  unity,  and  let  this  sphere  be 
fixed  in  the  body.  Let  L,  I  he  the  intersections  of  the  invariable 
line  and  instantaneous  axis  with  the  sphere  at  the  time  t,  L\  F 
their  intersections  at  the  time  t  +  dt  Then  /Zr,  TL'  are  con- 
secutive normals  to  the  sphero-conic  KK^  traced  out  by  the  in- 
variable line  and  therefore  intersect  each  other  in  some  point  P 
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which  may  be  regarded  as  a  centre  of  curvature  of  the  sphero- 
conic.     Let  p  =  PL.    Then  clearly 

.    velocity  of  /  resolved]  _  /velocity\    sin  (p  +  ?) 
perpendicularly  to  IL)      \   o!  L    /  '      sin  p 

T 

=  y~  tan  (;'(cosf +cotpsin  f); 


dt 


=i( 


1  + 


tan(f 
tanp 


)• 


tan'n 


But  it  may  be  proved  that  in  any  sphero-conic  tan  p  =  - — ^^ , 

where  n  is  the  length  of  the  normal  intercepted  between  the 
curve  and  that  axis  which  contains  the  foci,  and  2Z  is  the  length 
of  the  ordinate  through  either  focus,  and  is  usually  called  the 
latus  rectum.     Substituting  for  tan  p,  and  remembering  that 

==  — rTm —  9  by  Art.  630,  and  tan  I  — ,  we  get 

tann         GT         ^  tana'        ^ 


d<i>     T     TfCP^C 


-7-(^)'-^- . 


dt  ~^0'  U\     CT 
If  we  substitute  for  tan  a  and  tan  h  their  values,  we  get 
d4>_  T  ^{AT-^CTj  (BT^  CP)  (CT^  (P)      , 

dt    (?■*■  ABoar  ^  ^' 

This  result  was  first  discovered  by  Poinsot. 

533.     Since  the  resolved  angular  velocity  about  the  invariable 

T 

line  is  constant,  we  easily  find  a)  =  ^sec5^     Substituting  this 

value  of  G)  in  equation  (6)  of  Art.  508,  we  find  a  relation  between 
f  and  ~ ,  which  however  is  too  complicated  to  be  of  much  use. 
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The  values  of  -?  and  -^  in  terms  of  t  have  now  both  been 

at  at  ' 

found ;  from  these  the  motion  of  the  instantaneous  axis  in  space 

can  be  deduced. 

Ex.  1.  Show  that  the  angular  velocity  t/  of  the  instantaneous  axis  in  space  or 
in  the  body  is  given  by 

where  w  is  the  resultant  angular  velocity  of  the  body  and  X^,  X,,  X^  have  the  mean- 
ings given  to  them  in  Art.  508.    This  result  is  due  to  Poinsot. 

Ex.  3.  The  length  of  the  spiral  between  two  of  its  successive  apsides,  described 
in  absolute  space,  on  the  surface  of  a  fixed  concentric  sphere,  by  the  instantaneous 
axis  of  rotation,  is  equal  to  a  quadrant  of  the  spherical  ellipse  described  by  the  same 
axis  on  an  equal  sphere  moving  with  the  body.    This  is  Booth's  Theorem. 

Ex.  3.  If  the  eccentric  line  intersect  in  the  point  E  the  unit  sphere  which  is 
fixed  in  the  body  and  has  its  centre  at  the  fixed  point,  prove  that 


/velocityY__rd0 


534.     Let  0  be  the  fixed  point,  01  the  instantaneous  axis. 

Let  the  angular  velocity  to  about  01  be  resolved  into  two,  viz. 

T 
a  uniform  angular  velocity  77  about  the  invariable  line  OL,  and 

an  angular  velocity  a>  sin  I OL  about  a  line  OR  lying  in  a  plane 
fixed  in  space  perpendicular  to  the  invariable  line,  and  passing 
through  the  fixed  point  0.  Let  this  fixed  plane  be  called  the 
invariable  plane  at  0.  As  the  body  moves,  OH  will  describe  a 
cone  in  the  body  which  will  always  touch  this  fixed  plane.  The 
velocity  of  any  point  of  the  body  lying  for  a  moment  in  OH  is 
unaffected  by  the  rotation  about  OH,  and  the  point  has  therefore 
only  the  motion  due  to  the  uniform  angular  velocity  about  OL. 
We  have  thus  a  new  representation  of  the  motion  of  the  body. 
Let  the  cone  described  by  OH  in  the  body  be  constructed,  and 
let  it  roll  on  the  invariable  plane  at  0  with  the  proper  angular 
velocity,  while  at  the  same  time  this  plane  turns  round  the  in- 

T 
variable  line  with  a  uniform  angular  velocity  -^  ^    The  cone  de- 
scribed by  OH  in  the  body  has  been  called  by  Poinsot  the  BoUing 
and  Sliding  Cone. 

635.  To  find  a  ccmstriLction  for  the  sliding  cone.  Its  generator 
OH  is  at  right  angles  to  OL,  and  lies  in  the  plane  lOL,  Now 
OL  is  fixed  in  space ;  let  OH  be  the  line  in  the  body  which,  after 
an  interval  of  time  dt,  will  come  into  the  position  OL.  Since  the 
body  is  turning  about  01,  the  plane  LOL  is  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  LOT,  and  hence  OH  is  perpendicular  to  both  OL  and  0L\ 
That  is,  OH  is  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  to  the  cone 
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described  by  OL  in  the  body.  The  cone  described  by  OH  in  the 
body  is  therefore  the  reciprocal  cone  of  that  described  by  OL. 
The  equation  to  the  cone  described  by  OL  has  been  shown  to  be 

Hence  the  equation  to  the  cone  described  by  O^ETis 
A         .  B         .  G        ,_ 

The  focal  lines  of  the  cone  described  by  OHsixe  perpendicular 
to  the  circular  sections  of  the  reciprocal  cone,  that  is  the  cone 
described  by  OL.  And  these  circular  sections  are  the  same  as 
the  circular  sections  of  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration.  Hence  the  focal 
lines  lie  in  the  plane  containing  the  axes  of  greatest  and  least 
moment,  and  are  mdependent  of  the  initial  conditions. 

This  cone  becomes  a  straight  line  in  the  case  in  which  the 
cone  described  by  OL  becomes  a  plane,  viz.  when  the  initial  con- 
ditions are  such  that  CP^BT. 

536.     Tojmi  tits  motion  o/*OH  in  space  and  in  the  body. 

Since  OL,  OH  and  01  are  always  in  the  same  plane  the 
motion  of  OH  in  space  round  the  fixed  straight  line  OL  is  the 

same  as  that  of  01,  and  is  given  by  the  expression  for  -^  in 

Art.  532. 

To  find  the  motion  of  OH  in  the  body  it  will  be  convenient 
to  refer  to  the  figure  of  Art.  532.  Produce  the  arcs  PL,  PL' 
to  H  and  H  so  that  LH  and  L'H'  are  each  quadrants.  Then 
H  and  H'  are  the  points  in  which  the  axis  OH  intersects  the 
unit  sphere  at  the  times  t  and  t  +  dt 

We  have  therefore 

/velocity\      /velocity\    ^^^  [^  "^  2  j     T^      ^    , 

Substituting  for  tan  p  as  before  we  may  express  the  result  in 
terms  o{  ^or  n  at  our  pleasure. 

Since  the  cone  described  by  OH  in  the  body  rolls  on  a  plane 
which  also  turns  round  a  normal  to  itself  at  0,  it  is  clear  that  the 
angular  velocity  of  OH  in  the  body  is  less  than  the  angular 
velocity  of  OH  in  space  by  the  angular  velocity  of  the  plane,  i.  e. 

/velocity\  _d^_T 
\  oiH  J'  dt      G- 
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Motion  of  the  Principal  Axes. 

537.  To  find  the  angtdar  motions  in  space  of  the  principal 
a,xes. 

Sinoe  the  invariable  line  OL  is  fixed  in  space  it  will  be  con* 
venient  to  refer  the  motion  to  this  straight  line  as  axis  of  0. 
Let  OAf  OB,  OGhe  the  principal  axes  at  the  fixed  point  0,  and 
let,  as  before,  a,  /8,  7  be  their  inclinations  to  the  axis  OL  or  OZ, 
Let  X,  /Lft,  1/  be  the  angles  the  planes  LOA,  LOB,  LOG  make 
with  some  fijced  plane  LOX  passing  through  OL.    Our  object  is 

to  find  -^  and  -z-  with  similar  expressions  for  the  other   axes. 

This  problem  is  really  the  same  as  that  discussed  in  Art  235,  but 
it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  make  a  slight  variation  on  the 
demonstration. 

Describe  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  at  the  fixed  point,  and 
whose  radius  is  unity.  Let  the  invariable  line,  the  instantaneous 
axis  and  the  principal  axes  cut  this  sphere  in  the  points  L,  I, 
A,  B,  C  respectively.    The  velocity  of  A  resolved  perpendicular 

to  LA  will  then  be  sin  a  ^  .  But  since  the  body  is  turning  round 

01  as  instantaneous  axis,  the  point  A  is  moving  perpendicularly 
to  the  arc  lA,  and  its  velocity  is  a>  sin  lA.  Resolving  this  per- 
pendicular to  the  arc  LA,  we  have 

sin  a  -77  —  fosm  Al  cos  LAI 
at 

cos  i/—  cos  LA  cos  lA 

Sin  LA 

by  a  fundamental  formula  in  spherical  trigonometry.    But  a>  cos  LI 

is  the  resolved  part  of  the  angular  velocity  about  OL,  which  is 

T 
equal  to  -^ ,  and  m  cos  lA  is  the  resolved  part  of  the  angular 
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velocity  about  OA,  which  is  ©j.    We  have  therefore 

.  ,    dX      T 
sin  a  -ju  =  -^  —  ««>i  cosa, 

a    result    which    follows    immediately    from    Art.    249.     Since 
G  cos  a  =  Aco^,  we  have 

.  ,    dX      T     Gcos'a  .,. 

"''•■S-G J-    <^>- 

This  result  may  also  be  written  in  the  fona 

d\     T  .  AT-  (y    ,,  ,-, 

da 
538.    To  find  -^  we  'may  proceed  in  the  following  manner. 

We  have       cos  a  =  -^,       cos  p  =  -^,      cos  7  =  -^% 
Substituting  in  Euler*s  equation 

we  have  sin  a  ^  =  r-g--^j(7cos/9cos7  (3). 

But  by  Art.  608  cos  a,  cos^,  cos  7  are  connected  by  the  equations 

cos*a 


sos'g     cos'/S     cos*7_  T 
''A"^~B"^~G~^'G* 


A    ^    £    ^    G    ^G*l  (4). 

cos"a  +  cos')8  +  co8*7  =  1  J 

If  we  solve  these  e(|[uations   so   as  to   express   cos^,    cos  7 
in  terms  of  cos  a,  we  easily  find 

.  _   fda\*        G*  (G^-CT     A-C      ,    \/0*'BT     A-B      ,   \     ,,, 
Bin'a (^^ j  =  . ^^ [--^, J-  cos« a j  {^—^^ —  cos« n j...(6). 

589.  Sinoe  the  left-hand  side  of  equation  (5)  is  necessarily  real,  we  see  that  the 
valnes  of  cos*  a  are  restricted  to  lie  between  certain  limits.  If  the  axis  whose 
motion  we  are  considering  is  the  axis  of  greatest  or  least  moment  let  B  be  the  axis 

of  mean  moment.    In  this  case  00s'  a  most  lie  between  the  limits  — ^rz —  — — 7?  <^^ 

O^  —  BT     A 

— r=i —  -. — =  if  both  be  positive.    By  Art.  609  the  former  of  these  two  is  positive 
G      A  —  a 

and  less  than  nnity ;  this  is  easily  shown  by  dividing  the  numerator  and  the  de- 
nominator by  ACCf^,  If  the  latter  is  positive  the  spiral  described  by  the  principal 
axes  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  at  the  fixed  point  lies  between  two 
concentric  circles  which  it  alternately  touches.  If  the  latter  limit  is  negative  cos  a 
has  no  inferior  limit.  In  this  case  the  spiral  always  lies  between  two  small  circles 
on  the  sphere,  one  of  which  is  exactly  opposite  the  other. 
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If  the  axis  considered  is  the  axis  of  mean  moment,  oos*  a  must  lie  outtide  the 
same  two  limits  as  before.  Both  these  are  positive,  but  one  is  greater  and  the 
other  less  than  unity.  The  spiral  therefore  lies  between  two  small  oiroles  opposite 
each  other. 

In  order  that  ^  may  yanish  we  must  have  G*  oo8'a=^T,  but  this  by  substitu- 

tion  makes  ^  imaginary.    Thus  -j-  always  keeps  one  sign.    It  is  easy  to  see  that 

G> 

if  the  initial  conditions  are  such  that  -^  is  less  than  the  moment  of  inertia  about 

the  asis  which  describes  the  spiral  we  are  considering,  the  angular  velocity  will  be 
greatest  when  the  axis  is  nearest  the  invariable  line  and  least  when  the  axis  is 

furthest.    The  reverse  is  the  case  if  -^  is  greater  than  the  moment  of  inertia. 

540.  Ex.  1.  Let  OM  be  any  straight  line  fixed  in  the  body  and  passing 
through  O  and  let  it  cut  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  at  0  in  the  point  M,  Let  OM*  be 
the  perpendicular  from  0  on  the  tangent  plane  at  M,  If  OM=r,  OAf'=p,  and  if 
i,  %'  be  the  angles  Oif,  OM'  make  with  the  invariable  line  OL,  prove  that 

Bm«»fi  =  |-— costcosi', 
dt     Q    pr 

where  j  is  the  angle  the  plane  LOM  makes  with  some  plane  fixed  in  space  passing 
through  OL.    This  follows  from  Art.  249  or  from  Art.  537. 

Ex.  2.  If  KLK'  be  the  spiral  traced  out  by  the  invariable  line  in  the  manner 
described  in  Art.  527,  show  that 

*     2*.    r^tr    /vectorial  area\ 

where  X  is  the  angle  described  by  the  plane  containing  the  invariable  line  and  the 
principal  axis  OA, 

Ex.  3.  If  ^  be  the  angle  described  in  space  by  the  plane  containing  the  invari- 
able line  and  any  straight  line  OM,  fixed  in  the  body,  passing  through  0  and 
cutting  the  sphere  in  Jlf ,  prove  that 

/     '^4^TA\r    /vectorial  area\ 

where  MN  is  any  spherical  arc  fixed  in  the  body  and  cutting  in  2ir  the  sphero-conic 
described  by  the  invariable  line. 

Ex.  4.  If  we  draw  three  straight  lines  OA,  OB,  OC  along  the  principal  axes  at 
the  fixed  point  0  of  equal  lengths^  the  sum  of  the  areas  conserved  by  these  lines  on 
the  invariable  plane  is  proportional  to  the  time.     [Poinsot.] 

Ex.  6.  If  the  lengths  OA,  OB,  OC  be  proportional  to  the  radii  of  gyration 
about  the  axes  respectively,  the  sum  of  the  areas  conserved  by  these  lines  on  the 
invariable  plane  will  also  be  proportional  to  the  time.     [Poinsot.] 
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Motion  of  the  body  when  two  principal  axes  are  equal. 

641.  Let  the  body  be  rotating  with  an  angular  velocity  i» 
about  an  instantaneous  axis  01,  Let  OL  be  the  perpendicular 
on  the  invariable  line.  The  momental  ellipsoid  is  in  this  case  a 
spheroid,  the  axis  of  which  is  the  axis  of  unequal  moment  in  the 
body.  Let  the  equal  moments  of  inertia  be  A  and  B.  From 
the  symmetry  of  the  figure  it  is  evident  that  as  the  spheroid  rolls 
on  the  invariable  planes,  the  angles  LOG,LOI  aie  constant,  and 
the  three  axes  01,  OL,  OC  aie  always  in  one  plane.  Let  the  angles 
LOC  =  y,IOG=i. 

Following  the  same  notation  as  in  Art.  508,  we  have 

a>,=  a>cos{,  a)j*  +  ft) j' =  ©' sin* f , 
G"=  (A'  sin"  t  +  (7*  cos"  t)  o)', 
T  =  (^  sin"  f  +  Ocos*  t)  o)". 

We  therefore  have 

Cft).  (7  cost 


cos  7 


«  — J  = 


O      jA'sin't  +  Cco^i' 

This  result  may  also  be  obtained  as  follows.  In  any  conic  if 
%  and  7  be  the  angles  a  central  radius  vector  and  the  perpendicular 
on  the  tangent  at  its  extremity  make  with  the  minor  axis,  and  if 

a,  b  be  the  semi-axes,  then  tan  7  =  — a  tan  t.    Applying  this  to  the 

a 

momental  spheroid,  we  have 

tan  7  =  p^  tan  i. 

The  angle  %  being  known  from  the  initial  conditions,,  the  angle  7 
can  be  found  from  either  of  these  expressions.  The  peculiarities 
of  the  motion  will  then  be  as  follows. 

The  invariable  line  describes  a  right  cone  in  the  body  whose 
axis  is  the  axis  of  unequal  moment,  and  whose  semi-angle  is  7. 

The  instantaneous  axis  describes  a  right  cone  in  the  body 

whose  axis  is  the  axis  of  unequal  moment,  and  whose  semi*angle 
•    • 
IS  t. 

The  instantaneous  axis  describes  a  right  cone  in  space,  whose 
axis  is  the  invariable  line,  and  whose  semi-angle  is  i  -*'  7. 

The  axis  of  unequal  moment  describes  a  right  cone  in  space 
whose  axis  is  the  invariable  line,  and  whose  semi-angle  is  7. 

The  angular  velocity  of  the  body  about  the  instantaneous 
axis  varies  as  the  radius  vector  of  the  spheroid,  and  is  therefore 
constant. 
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542.  The  rate  of  motion  of  the  invariable  line  and  the 
instantaneous  axis  in  the  body  may  be  found  most  readily  by 
referring  to  the  original  equations  of  motion  in  Art.  508.  We  have 
in  this  case 


^lf  —  (-4.  —  (7)  6),® cos {=  0  I 
A-j~  +  (-4  —  0)  cDjCo  cos  i=  0 


dt 

Solving  these  by  diflFerentiating  the  first  and  eliminating  ©,, 
we  find 

fHi^^F  cos  f  — -z —  oait  cos  f  +/], 

),=  —  jPsin  [ — -2 —  fi)f  cos  t +/), 

where  F  and /are  arbitrary  constants.  Let  the  projection  of  either 
the  instantaneous  axis  or  the  invariable  line  on  the  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  unequal  moment  make  an  angle  ^  ^^^ 
any  fixed  straight  line  which  may  be  taken  as  axis  OA.     Then 

tan  X  =  ""*•    Hence  we  find 


0). 


«i 


doc        ^-O 

■Tf  = T —  6)  COS  %. 

at    •       A 

543.  To  find  the  common  rate  of  motion  in  space  of  the 
instantaneous  axis  and  the  axis  of  unequal  moment. 

Let  C  be  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  figure  of  the  momental 
ellipsoid,  and  let  ft  be  the  rate  at  which  the  plane  LOG  is  turning 
round  OL.  Let  CM,  CN  he  perpendiculars  on  GL  and  CL 
Then  since  the  body  is  turning  round  CT,  the  velocity  of  (7  is 
GN,w.  But  this  is  also  GMM.  Since  GM=:OGsmy, 
CN^  OC/sin  $,  we  have  at  once 

ft  sin  7  =  0)  sin  t, 

whence  ft  can  be  found. 

544.  Ex.  1.  If  a  right  oironlar  oone  whose  altitude  a  is  doable  the  radios  of 
its  base  turn  about  its  centre  of  gravity  as  a  fixed  point,  and  be  originaUy  set  in 
motion  about  an  axis  inclined  at  an  angle  a  to  the  axis  of  figure,  the  vertex  of  the 

oone  will  describe  a  drde  whose  radius  is  j  a  sin  a.     [ColL  Exam.] 

Ex.  2.    A  circular  plate  reyolves  about  its  centre  of  gravity  as  a  fixed  point.    If 

an  angular  velocity  «  were  originally  impressed  on  it  about  an  axis  making  an  angle 

a  with  its  plane,  a  normal  to  the  plane  of  the  disc  will  make  a  revolution  in  space  in 

2t 
time  — .  [ColL  Exam.] 

vit/l  +  SBiu'a 
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Ex.  8.  A  body  which  oan  torn  freely  about  a  fixed  pomt  at  which  two  of  the 
principal  moments  are  equal  and  less  than  the  third,  is  set  in  rotation  about  any 
azlB.  Owing  to  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  other  causes,  it  is  continually  acted 
on  by  a  retarding  couple  whose  axis  is  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation  and  whose 
magnitude  is  proportional  to  the  angular  velocity.  Show  that  the  axis  of  rotation 
will  continually  tend  to  become  coincident  with  the  axis  of  unequal  moment.  In 
the  case  of  the  earth  therefore,  a  near  coincidence  of  the  axis  of  rotation  and  axis 
of  figure  is  not  a  proof  that  such  coincidence  has  always  held.  Astronomical 
Notices,  March  8,  1867. 


Motion  when  G"  =  BT. 

545.  The  peculiarities  of  this  case  have  been  already  alluded 
to  in  Art.  508.  When  the  initial  conditions  are  such  that  this 
relation  holds  between  the  Vis  Viva  and  the  Momentum  of  the 
body  the  whole  discussion  of  the  motion  becomes  more  simple*. 

The  fundamental  equations  of  motion  are 


(2). 


A' 
Solving  these,  we  have 

"^'^A^C       AB 

^_A^B  (P^I?a>; 
"^""^-y       BC 

r>    L  ^^       C—A 

da>,  _         /{A^B){B-'G)    CP  "  jy< 
••  d^  "^"^  V  AG  •       B" 

When  the  initial  values  of  ©^  and  Wg  have  like  signs,  {C—A)  w^w, 

is  negative  and  therefore  -^  must  be  negative,  hence  in  this 

expression  the  upper  or  lower  sign  is  to  be  used  according  as  the 
initial  values  of  w^,  6),  have  like  or  unlike  signs. 


-.J 


rfa,._^      /{A-B){B-C) 


'CP-B'a,*cU      ^V  AG 

*  This  case  appears  to  have  been  considered  by  nearly  every  writer  on  this 
subject.  As  examples  of  different  methods  of  treatment  the  reader  may  conf^ult 
Legendre,  Traits  dea  Fonctions  EUiptiques,  1825,  Vol  I.  page  382,  and  Painsot 
Thiorie  NmveUe  de  la  Rotation  des  corps,  1852,  page  104. 
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If  we  put  T  n  for  the  right-hand  aide  and  integrate  we  have 

where  E  is  some  undetermined  constant. 


a 


E.i'^'^  +  l 


As  t  increases  indefinitely,  a>,  approaches  7 -^  as  its  limit  and 

therefore  by  (2)  to^  and  &^  approach  zero. 

The  conclusion  is  that  the  instantaneous  axis  ultimately  ap- 
proaches to  coincidence  with  the  mean  axis  of  principal  moment, 
but  never  actually  coincides  with  it.  It  approaches  the  positive 
or  negative  end  of  the  mean  axis  according  as  the  initial  value 
of  {O-^A)  »j,  a>,  is  positive  or  negative, 

.646.  To  find  whod  the  cones  traced  oui  in  the  iody  by  the 
invariable  line  and  instantaneous  axis  become  when  0?  ^  BT. 

Eliminating  a>,  .from  the  fundamental  equations  of  the  last 
Article  we  have 

Taking  the  principal  axes  at  the  fixed  point  as  axes  of  refer- 
ence, the  equations  of  the  invariable  line  are  -= —  sa-=f--=3  7=—, 

^  A(0^      JJcD^      Cw, 

Eliminating  o^  and  (v,  the  locus  of  the  invariable  line  is  one  of 
the  two  planes 


The  equations  of  the  instantaneous  axes  are  —  »•£= — , 

^  flOj        «,        CD, 

Eliminating  m^  and  o>,  the  locus  of  the  instantaneous  axis  is  one 
of  the  two  planes 

V^(^-J5) x^±  ^C{B-C)  z. 

In  these  equations  since  —  follows  the  sign  of  -^  the  upper 

or  lower  sign  is  to  be  taken  according  as  the  initial  values  of 
a>p  a>,  have  like  or  unlike  signs.  These  planes  pass  through  the 
mean  axis,  and  are  independent  of  the  initial  conditions  except 
BofarthatG^  =  J?2: 

RD.  28 
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The  rolling  and  sliding  cone  is  the  reciprocal  of  that  described 
b^  the  invariable  plane,  and  is  therefore  the  straight  line  perpen- 
dicular to  that  plane  which  is  traced  out  by  the  invariable  line. 

Ex.  1.  Show  that  the  planes  described  by  the  invariable  line  coincide  with  the 
central  circular  sections  of  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  and  are  perpendicular  to  the 
asymptotes  of  that  focal  conic  of  the  momental  ellipsoid  which  lies  in  the  plane  of 
the  greatest  and  least  momenta. 

Ex.  2.  The  planes  described  by  the  instantaneous  axis  are  perpendicnlar  to  the 
mnbilical  diameters  of  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  and  are  the  diametral  planes  of 
the  asymptotes  of  the  focal  conic  in  the  momental  ellipsoid. 

547.  The  relations  to  each  other  of  the  several  planes  fixed 
in  the  body  may  be  exhibited  by  the  following  figure.  Let 
A,  JB,  C  be  the  points  in  which  the  principal  axes  of  the  body 
cut  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  0,  and  radius  unity.  Let  BLK\ 
BIJ*  be  the  planes  traced  out  by  the  invariable  line  and  the 
instantaneous  axis  respectively.    Then  by  the  last  Article 

.      ^^.        I A   B-rG    ^      ^j,        IG  B^G 


Hence  we  find 

tan  KJ'  =  tan  LBI 


V 


{B^G){A^B) 


AG 


This  is  the  quantity  which  has  been  called  n  in  Art.  545. 


J 


Exactly  as  in  Art.  528  the  direction  of  motion  of  L  is  perpen- 
dicular to  IL  and  hence  the  angle  ILB  is  a  right  angle.  Thus 
the  spherical  triangle  ILB  has  one  angle  right,  and  another 
constant  and  independent  of  all  initial  conditions. 

Exactly  as  in  Art  528,  the  velocity  of  L  along  LB  is  equal  to 
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T 
to^inlL  which,  by  Art.  514,  is  equal  to  75  tan  iX,    But  from  the 

spherical  triangle  ILB 

n  sin  BL  =  tan  IL. 
If  then  we  put  as  before  fi  =  BL,  we  have 

^  =  ±^nsmA 

If  the  initial  values  of  cul,  c*,  have  the  same  sign,  the  body 
is  turning  round  /  from  K  to  B.  Hence,  since  L  is  fixed  in 
space,  BL  is  increasing  and  therefore  the  upper  sign  must  be 
used  in  this  figure.     See  also  Art.  545. 

We  may  also  find  an  expression  for  /9  in  terms  of  the  time. 
Since  cos  fi  =  -^  we  have,  by  Art  545, 

l±C08^.r^^f^ 

.•.cot|=V^'^^ 

Ex.  Show  that  the  eoee&trie  line  describes  a  great  eirde  passing  through  B  and 
cutting  AC'm  some  point  U  where  tan*  (7D'= tan  CJ*  tan  CK',  If  E  be  the  inter, 
section  of  the  eccentric  line  with  the  sphere,  show  that  the  arcs  BE  and  BL  are 
always  equal. 

548.  To  find  the  motion  ofihe  body  in  space. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  motion  is  such  that  a  plane 

fixed  in  the  body,  viz.  the  plane  BK',  contains  a  straight  line 

fixed  in  space,  viz.  the  invariable  line   OL.    Since  the  body  is 

brought  from  any  position  into  the  next  by  an  angular  velocity 

T 
Q>  cos  lOL  s  z=  about    OL,  and   an  angular   velocity  a>  sin  lOL 

about  a  perpendicular  to  OL,  viz.  OH,  it  follows  that  the  plane 
fixed  in  the  body  turns  round  the  line  fixed  in  space  with  a 

uniform  angular  velocity  7^  or  -^^    At  the  same  time  the  plane 

moves  so  that  the  line  fixed  in  space  appears  to  describe  the 

plane  with  a  variable  velocity  a>  sin  lOL.    If  /3  be  the  angle  BL, 

T 
this  has  been  proved  in  the  last  Article  to  be  ^  n  sin  ^. 

549.  The  cone  described  by  O-ET  in  the  body  is  the  reciprocal 
cone  of  that  described  by  OL,  and  from  it  we  may  deduce  re- 
ciprocal theorems.  The  motion  is  therefore  such  that  a  straight 
line  fixed  in  the  body,  viz.  OH,  describes  a  plane  fixed  in  space, 
viz.  the  plane  perpendicular  to   OL^    The  straight  line  moves 

28—2 
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along  this  plane  with  a  uniform  angular  velocity  equal  to  ^  or  -^ , 

while  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  about  this  straight  line 
is  ±-^nsm/8. 

650.  The  motion  of  the  principal  axes  may  be  deduced  from 
the  general  results  given  in  Art  537.  But  we  may  also  proceed 
thu&  Since  the  body  is  tumiDsr  about  01,  the  point  B  on  the 
sphere  is  moving  perpendicularly  to  the  arc  IB.  Hence  the 
tangent  to  the  path  of  B  makes  with  LB  an  angle  which  is  the 
complement  of  the  constant  angle  IBL.  The  path  traced  out 
by  the  axis  of  mean  moment  on  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  at  0  is 
a  rhumb  line  which  cuts  all  the  great  circles  through  X  at  an 
angle  whose  cotangent  is  ±  ?». 

551.  To  find  the  motion  of  (he  instantaneous  axis  in  space. 

This  problem  is  the  same  as  that  considered  in  Art  532.  We 
may  however  deduce  the  result  at  once  from  Art.  548.  The  angle 
ILB  is  always  a  right  angle,  it  therefore  follows  that  the  angular 
velocity  of  I  round  L  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  arc  BL  round  L. 

But  the  angular  velocity  of  the  latter  is  conatant  and  equal  to  |. 

If  then  ^  be  the  angle  the  plane  LOT  containing  the  instanta- 
neous axis  and  the  invariable  line  makes  with  some  fixed  plane 

d<b     T 
passing  through  the  invariable  linOi  we  have  -^"^^  tj* 

552.  To  find  the  equation  of  the  cone  described  by  the 
instantaneous  axis  in  space,  we  require  a  relation  between  (T&nd  ^» 
where  t^  is  the  arc  iL  on  the  sphere.  From  the  right-angled 
triangle  ILB  we  have  n  sin  /9  =  tan  (*,  and  by  Art  ^479 

cot|  =  Vji  ^   • 

Eliminating  /3,  we  shall  have  an  expression  for  ^  in  terms  of  U 
We  find 

2n   _.../9  .  ,^^fi_.rn^A^  .    ^   A-' 


=  cot^4tan?  =  V^e^5'"  +  -^6  5' 


tan  f  2  2  '  VA' 

T 
By  the-  last  Article  ^^j^t^-F,  where  F  is  some  constant. 

Let  us  substitute  for  t  in  terms  of  ^and  let  us  choose  the  plane 
from  which  0  is  measured  so  that  V^^*^=  1* 

The  equation  to  the  cone  traced  out  in  space  by  the  instan- 
taneous axis  is 

2ncotC==e^  +  e-**. 
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When  ^=sO,  we  have  tan^=n.  Therefore  the  plane  fixed  in 
space  from  which  <f>  is  measured  is  the  plane  containing  the  axes 
of  greatest  and  least  moment  at  the  instant  when  that  plane 
contains  the  invariable  line. 

On  tracing  this  cone,  we  see  that  it  cuts  a  sphere  whose  centre 
is  at  the  fixed  point  in  a  spiral  curva  The  branches  determined 
by  positive  and  negative  values  of  if>  are  perfectljr  equal.  As  if> 
increases  positively  the  radial  arc  2f' continually  decreases,,  the 
spiral  therefore  makes  an  infinite  number  of  turns  round  the 
point  L,  the  last  turn  b^ng  infinitely  small. 

Ex.    In  the  herpoUiode  —  ^se^+e'-^,  if  the  looos  oi  the. extiemity  of  the 

polar  subtangent  of  this  onnre  be  found  and  another  enrve  be  rimilarly  generated 
from  this  locns,  the  onrre  thus  obtained  will  be  aimilac  to  the  herpolhode.  [Math« 
Tripofl,  1868.] 


•  •  • 

On  Correlated  and  Oontrarelated  Bodies. 

4 

653.  To  compare  Ike  motions  of  different  "bodies  acted  on  hy 
initial  couples  whose  planes  are  parallel. 

Let  a,  13,  y  be  the  angles  the  principal  axes  OA,  OB,  0(7  of 
a  bodv  at  the  fixed  point  0  make  with  the  invariable  line  OL. 
Then  by  Art  511,  Euler's  equations  may  be  put  into  the  form 

^%e(^4)»o./5oo.v.O. (1). 

with  two  similar  equations.  Let  \  fi,vhe  the  angles  the  planes 
LOA,  LOB,  LOG  make  with  any  plane  fixed  in  space^  and  passing 
through  OL.    Then 

.  ^    d\     T     Gco^a  ,ft.    . 

'^"dTQ J- ^2)' 

with  similar  equations  for  fi  and  v. 

If  accented  letters  denote  similar  quantities  for  some  other 
body^  the  corresponding  equations  will  be 

"^^-^"G?--^^ (*^ 

If  then  the  bodies  are  such  that 
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the  equations  (1)  to  find  a,  fi,y  are  the  same  as  the  equations  (3) 
to  find  a',  fi'j  y\  Therefore  if  these  two  bodies  be  initially  placed 
with  their  principal  axes  parallel  and  be  set  in  motion  by  impulsive 
couples  whose  magnitudes  are  G  and  0^,  and  whose  planes  are 
parallel,  then  after  the  lapse  of  any  time  t  the  principal  axes  of 
the  two  bodies  will  still  be  equally*  inclined  to  the  common  axis 
of  the  couples. 

The  equations  (5)  may  be  put  into  the  form 

A     A""  B     B^C     C ^^^* 

Since  by  Art.  513  the  Vis  Viva  is  given  by 

T  _co8*a  ,  cos'ff  ,  cos'y  ^ 

G'''~I"^~B"^~C~ ^^' 

we  see  that  each  of  the  expressions  in  (6)  is  equal  to  y^  —  ^ . 

It  immediately  follows  by  subtracting  equations  (2)  and  (4) 
and  dividing  by  sin*  a  that 

dt    dt^a    a' 

with  similar  equations  for  /a  and  v.  Thus  the  two  bodies  being 
started  as  before  with  their  principal  axes  parallel  each  to  each, 
the  parallelism  of  the  principal  axes  may  be  restored  by  turning 

*  In  order  that  the  angles  which  the  principal  axes  make  with  the  axis  of  the 
conple  may  he  the  same  in  each  hoclj,  it  is  necessary  that  the  cones  descrihed  by 
the  axis  OL  in  the  body  shonld  be  the  same.  Hence  by  Art.  525,  the  two  ellipsoids 
of  gyration  must  have  the  same  oiroolar  sections,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
two  momental  ellipsoids  must  haye  the  same  asymptotes  to  their  hyperbolic  focal 
conies.    Also  in  order  that  the  oones  may  be  the  same  we  most  have 

JL    ^    JL    Z    1    Z 

11  we  pat  each  of  these  equal  to  some  quantity  r,  we  easily  find 

i     1     1     L     i    1 
a"  B     B' C     C' A 


T      r     T^^     I     T 
A'''B'    B^'C    cr"  A' 

If  in  the  two  bodies  the  angles  between  the  principal  axes  and  the  axis  of  the  conple 
are  to  be  equal  each  to  each  at  the  iome  time,  the  equations  (1)  and  (8)  of  Art.  553 

show  that  we  most  have  in  addition  ^-r.  This  leads  to  the  generalization  of  Prof. 
SyWester's  theory  given  in  the  text. 
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the  body  whose  principal  axes  are  -4',  B^  C  about  the  com- 
men  axis  of  the  impulsive  couples  through  an  angle  (^  — ^J< 
in  the  direction  in  which  positive  impulsive  couples  act*. 

*  ■ 

SS-t.    When  the  couples  0  and  CF  are  equal  the  condition  (6) 
becomes 

A     A"  B     B"^  G     U"     CP    ' 

the  bodies  are  then  said  to  be  correlated.  If  momental  ellipsoids 
of  the  two  bodies  be  taken  so  that  the  moment  of  inertia  in  each 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  reciprocal  of  the  radius 
vector  these  ellipsoids  are  clearly  confocaL 

When  the  couples  G  and   ff  are  equal  and  opposite,'  the 
equation  (6)  becomes 

Ij-l-lj.  ^  -1x1      ^+y' 
A'^A'^B'^'S'^G'^Cr^     CP    ' 

and  the  bodies  are  said  to  be  C(yntrareUited. 

555.    To  compare  the  angular  velocities  of  the  two  bodies  at 
any  instant. 

» 

Let  a>  be  the  angular  velocity  of  one  body  at  any  instant,  then 
following  the  usual  notation  we  have 

0  ^(0^  +»,  +©,  =:c/  [^-jT-  +  "js~  +  "~c*"y* 

If  the  same  letters  accented  denote  similar  quantities  for  the 
other  body 

„     ^,a  /cos'a     cos* i8  ,  cos*  7^ 

But  remembering  the  condition  (6)  these  give 

..-.^.(f  -  D  [«rf.  (1 4).^^  (|4).^r  (g  4)]  • 

*  Since  the  eones  described  by  the  inyariableline  in  the  two  bodies  are  identical, 

their  reciprocal  cones,  i  e.  PoinsoVs  rolling  and  sliding  cones,  are  also  identical  in 

the  two  bodies.    Thus  in  the  two  bodies,  the  roUing  motions  of  these  cones  are 

eqnal,  but  the  sliding  motions  may  be  different.    The  sliding  motions  represent 

T        T 
angular  velocities  about  the  invariable  line  respectively  equal  to  ^  and  ^,.    Hence 

we  have 

^     ^'_**    ^1^^^    ^^l     ?! 

This  remark  on  the  former  note  is  d«e  to  Prof.  Gayley. 
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By  referring  to  (7)  the  quantity  in  square  brackets  is  easily 

T     T 
seen  to  be  j^  +  777 » 


•  .  W  —  OP    ~^~gi   • 


©•-^'•^i.- 


Ex.  If  two  bodies  be  so  related  that  their  ellipsoids  of  gyration  are  oonfoeal,  and 
be  initially  so  placed  that  the  angles  (a,  /},  7)  (a',  /^,  7^)  their  pzineipal  axes  make 
with  the  invariable  line  of  eaoh  are  connected  by  the  equations 

00s  a     eosg^     eog/8    coB/y    00S7     oosV 

and  if  these  bodies  be  set  in  motion  by  two  impulaiye  oonples  0,  Qt  respeetxTely 

proportional  to  J  ABC  and  jA^W&t  then  the  above  relations  will  always  hold  be- 

iIX  <fx' 

iween.  the  angles  (a,  fi^  y)  (a\  p',  V).    If  j>  and  p'  be  the  redprooals  of  -^  and  ^  , 

then  Op  -  (?y  wiU  be  constant  thronghont  the  motion,  where  \  y,  fta,  are  the 
angles  the  planes  LOA,  L'i/A'  make  at  the  time  t  with  their  positions  at  the 
time  tsO, 

556.  When  a  body  turns  about  a  fixed  point  its  motion  in 
space  is  represented  by  making  its  momental  ellipsoid  roll  on  a 
fixed  plane.  This  gives  no  representation  of  the  time  occupied 
by  the  body  in  passing  from  any  position  to  any  other.  The 
preceding  Articles  will  enable  us  to  supply  this  defect 

To  give  distinctness  to  our  ideas  let  us  suppose  the  momental 
ellipsoid  to  be  rolling  on  a  horizontal  plane  underneath  the  fixed 
point  0,  and  that  the  instantaneous  axis  0/is  describing  a  polhode 
about  the  axis  of  A.  Let  us  now  remove  that  half  of  the  ellipsoid 
which  is  bounded  by  the  plane  of  BG,  and  which  does  not  touch 
the  fixed  plane.  Let  us  replace  this  half  by  the  half  of  another 
smaller  ellipsoid  •  which  is  confocal  with  the  first.  Let  a  plane 
be  drawn  parallel  to  the  invariable  plane  to  touch  this  ellipsoid 
in  /'  and  suppose  this  plane  also  to  be  fixed  in  space.  These  two 
semi-ellipsoids  may  be  considered  as  the  momental  ellipsoids  of 

two  correlated  bodies.    If  they  were  not  attached  to  each  other 

• 

*  This  resnlt  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  following  manner.    By  Art.  534  the 

T 
angular  velocity  «  of  one  body  is  equivalent  to  an  angular  velocity  ^  abont  the 

invariable  line  and  an  angnlar  velocity  Q  about  a  straight  line  Off  which  is  a  gene- 

rator  of  the  rolling  and  sliding  cone.    Hence  ci^ = ^r. + 0'.    A  similar  equation  with 

accented  letters  will  hold  for  the  other  body.  Since  in  the  two  bodies  the  angles 
between  the  principal  axes  and  the  invariable  line  are  equal  eaoh  to  eaoh  through- 
oat  the  motion,  the  rolling  motions  of  the  two  cones  must  be  equal,  hence  0=0'. 

It  foUows  immediately  that  w'-w'- ?;«  -  7^«. 
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and  were  firee  to  move  without  interference,  each  would  roll,  the 
one  on  the  fixed  piano  which  touches  at  /,  and  the  other  on  that 
which  touches  at  i.  By  what  has  been  shown  the  upper  ellipsoid 
(being  the  smallest)  may  be  brought  into  parallelism  with  the 

lower  by  a  rotation  ^M  j  "  j/j  about  the  invariable  line.  K  then 

the  upper  plane  on  which  the  upper  ellipsoid  rolls  be  made  to 
turn  round  the  invariable  line  as  a  fixed  axis  with  an  angular 

velocity  G^('j""'7')'  ^^  *^^  ellipsoids  will  always  be  in  a  state 

of  parallelism,  and  may  be  supposed  to  be  rigidly  attached  to  each 
other. 

Suppose  then  the  upper  tangent  plane  to  be  perfectly  rough 
and  capable  of  turning  in  a  horizontal  plane  about  a  vertical  axis 
which  passes  through  the  fixed  point.  As  the  nucleus  is  made 
to  roll  with  the  under  part  of  its  surface  on  the  fixed  plane  below, 
the  friction  between  the  upper  surface  and  the  plane  will  cause 
the  latter*  to  rotate  about  its  axis.  Then  the  time  elapsed  will 
be  in  a  constant  ratio  to  this  motion  of  rotation,  which  may  be 
measured  off  on  an  absolutely  fixed  dial  face  immediately  over  the 
rotating  plane. 

The  preceding  theory,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  correlated  and 
contrarelated  bodies,  is  taken  from  a  memoir  by  Fro£  Sylvester 
in  the  Philosophical  Tranacustiona  for  1866.  He  proceeds  to  in- 
vestigate in  what  cases  the  upper  ellipsoid  may  be  reduced  to  a 
disc.  It  appears  that  there  are  always  two  such  discs  and  no 
more,  except  in  the  case  of  two  of  the  principal  moments  being 
equal,  when  the  solution  becomes  unique*  Of  these  two  discs 
one  is  correlated  and  the  other  contrarelated  to  the  given  body, 
and  they  will  be  respectively  perpendicular  to  the  axes  of  greatest 
and  least  moments  of  inertia. 

Poinsot  has  shown  that  the  motion  of  the  body  may  be  con- 
structed by  a  cone  fixed  in  the  body  rolling  on  a  plane  which 
turns  uniformly  round  the  invariable  line.  If,  as  in  the  preceding 
theory,  we  suppose  the  plane  rough,  and  to  be  turned  by  the 
cone  as  it  rolls  on  the  plane,  the  angle  turned  through  by  the 
plane  will  measure  the  time  elapsed. 

*  As  the  ellipBoid  rollfl  on  the  lower  plane,  a  certain  geometrical  condition  most 
be  satisfied  that  the  nnoleos  may  not  quit  the  npper  plane  or  tend  to  force  it 
Upwards.  This  condition  is  that  the  plane  containing  01^  OJT,  mnst  contain 
the  invariable  line,  for  then  and  then  only  the  rotation  about  01  can  be  resolved 
into  a  component  abont  OF  and  a  component  about  the  invariable  line.  That  this 
condition  most  be  satisfied  is  clear  from  the  reasoning  in  the  text.  Bat  it  is 
also  dear  from  the  known  properties  of  confocal  ellipsoids. 
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EXAlfPLBS*. 

1.  A  right  eone  the  btw  of  which  ia  an  ellipse  is  snpported  at  O  the  oentre  of 
grarity,  and  has  a  motion  eommimicated  to  it  about  an  axis  through  0  perpendica- 
lar  to  the  line  joining  0,  and  the  extremity  B  of  the  axis  minor  of  the  base,  and  in 
the  plane  through  £  and  the  axis  of  the  oone.  Determine  the  position  of  the  in« 
variable  plane. 

ReivU,  The  normal  to  the  invariable  plane  lies  in  the  plane  passing  through 
the  axis  of  the  cone  and  the  axis  of  instantaneous  rotation,  and  makes  an  an^e 
^      ,  h     fc«+4a« 

3.  A  spheroid  has  a  particle  of  mass  m  fastened  at  each  extremity  of  the  axis  of 
revolution,  and  the  oentre  of  gravity  is  fixed.  If  the  body  be  set  rotating  about  any 
axis,  show  that  the  spheroid  will  roll  on  a  fixed  plane  during  the  motion  provided 

^s—fl-^Y  where  if  is  the  mass  of  the  spheroid,  a  and  c  are  the  axes  of  the 

generating  ellipse,  o  being  the  axis  of  figure. 

8.  A  lamina  of  any  form  rotating  with  an  angular  velocity  a  about  an  axis 
through  its  oentre  of  gravity  perpendicular  to  its  plane  has  an  angular  velocity 

a  kI ^ZTn  ^Pt^OBsed  upon  it  about  its  principal  axis  of  least  momoit,  J,  B^  C 

being  arranged  in  descending  order  of  magnitude :  show  that  at  any  time  t  the 
angular  velocities  about  the  principal  axes  are  respectively 


5«<+e-«<'   "^  B'C^^+&-^  W  B- 


2a 


and  that  it  will  ultimately  revolve  about  the  axis  of  mean  moment. 

4.  A  rigid  body  not  acted  on  by  any  force  is  in  motion  about  its  oentre  of 
gravity:  prove  that  if  the  instantaneous  axis  be  at  any  moment  situated  in  the 
plane  of  contact  of  either  of  the  right  circular  (flinders  described  about  the  central 
ellipsoid,  it  will  be  so  throughout  the  motion. 

If  a,  6,  c  be  the  semi-axes  of  the  central  ellipsoid,  arranged  in  descending  order 
of  magnitude,  e^,  e^  e,  the  eccentricities  of  its  principal  sections,  O^,  O^  0,  the 
initial  component  angular  velocities  of  the  body  about  its  principal  axes,  prove  that 
the  condition  that  the  instantaneous  axis  should  be  situated  in  the  plane  above 


described  is  -^  =  -=  ~. 

€j        C    tf J 


6.  A  rigid  lamina  not  acted  on  by  any  forces  has  one  point  fixed  about  which 
it  can  turn  freely.  It  is  started  about  a  line  in  the  plane  of  the  lamina  the  moment 
of  inertia  about  which  is  Q.    Show  that  the  ratio  of  the  greatest  to  the  least  augulai: 

velocity  ia  »Ja  +  B:  jB-k-^l,  where  ^1 ,  ^  are  the  principal  moments  of  inertia  about 
axes  in  the  plane  of  the  lamina. 


*  These  examples  are  taken  from  the  Examination  Papers  which  have  been  set 
in  the  University  and  in  the  Colleges. 
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6.  If  the  earth  were  a  rigid  body  acted  on  by  no  foree  roiatfaig  about  a  diameter 
whioh  ia  not  a  principal  axis,  ahow  that  the  latitndes  of  plaoea  would  yary  and  that 

Uie  valnee  would  reonr  whenever  J  A  -  B  J  A  -  C  j^dt  is  a  mnltiple  to  ^tJbC. 

If  a  man  were  to  lie  down  when  his  latitade  is  a  minimnm  and  to  rise  when  it  be- 
eomes  a  maTimnm,  show  that  he  would  increase  the  vis  viTa,  and  so  oanse  the  pole  of 
the  earth  to  travel  from  the  axis  of  greatest  moment  of  inertia  towards  that  of  least 
moment  of  inertia. 

7.  If  (2^  be  the  angle  between  two  oonsecntiye  positions  of  the  instantaneona 
axis,  prove  that 

8.  If  i>  be  the  angular  yelodty  of  the  plane  through  the  invariable  line  and 
the  instantaneous  axis  about  the  invariable  line  and  X  the  component  angular 
velocity  of  the  body  about  the  invariable  line,  prove  that 

atyH-«(-i)(-i)(-s-^ 

9.  If  a  body  move  in  any  manner,  and  all  the  forces  pass  through  the  centre  of 
gravity,  prove  tiiat 

where  Wj,  «#^  o^  are  the  angular  velocities  about  the  principal  axes  at  the  centre  of 
ipratvify,  and  w  is  the  resultant  angular  velocity. 
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557.  In  this  Chapter  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  some  cases 
of  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body  in  three  dimensions  as  examples 
of  the  processes  explained  in  Chapter  V.  The  reader  will  find 
it  an  mstructive  exercise  to  attempt  their  solution  hj  other 
methods;  for  example,  the  equations  of  Lagrange  might  be 
applied  with  advantage  in  some  cases. 

Motion  of  a  Top^ 

558.  A  body  two  of  whose  principcd  moments  at  the  centre 
of  gravity  are  equal  moves  about  some  fixed  point  O  in  the  axis 
of  unequal  moment  under  the  action  of  gravity.  Determine  the 
motion.    See  Art.  374. 

To  give  distinctness  to  our  ideas  we  may  consider  the  body 
to  be  a  top  spinning  on  a  perfectly  rough  horizontal  plane. 

Let  the  axis  OZhe  vertical.  Let  the  axis  of  unequal  moment 
at  the  centre  of  gravity  be  the  axis  00  and  let  this  be  called 
the  axis  of  the  body.  Let  h  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  0  of  the  body  from  the  fixed  point  0  and  let  the  mass 
of  the  body  be  taken  as  unity.  Let  OA  be  that  principal  axis 
at  0  which  lies  in  the  plane  ZOC,  OB  the  principal  axis  perpen- 
dicular to  this  plane. 

If  we  take  moments  about  the  axis  00  we  have  by  Euler's 
equations  (Art.  230), 

C^-{A-B)  <.,,.,  =  N. 

But  in  our  case  A=^B,  and  since  the  centre  of  gravity  lies 
in  the  axis  00,  we  have  N^  0.  Hence  o,  is  constant  and  equal 
to  its  initial  value.    Let  this  be  called  n. 

Let  us  measure  along  the  axis  00  m  the  direction  00  b,. 
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length  OP  =  -T  .    Then,  by  Art.  92,  P  is  the  centre*  of  oscillation 

of  the  body.  This  length  we  shall  call  I.  Let  ^  be  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis  OG  to  the  vertical,  y^  the  angle  the  plane  ZOG 
makes  ivith  some  plane  fixed  in  space  passing  through  OZ.  Then 
by  the  same  reasoning  as  in  Art.  235  we  find  that  thei  velocities 
of  F  resolved 


perpendicular  to  plane  ZOC^ ^Uo^^lAnO 
parallel  to  plane  ZOG  =»     ^« "  ^  7^ 


dt 


(1). 


It  is  clear  that  the  moment  of  the  momentum  about  OZ 
will  be  constant  throughout  the  motion.  Since  the  direction- 
cosines  of  OZ  referred  to  OA,  OB,  OG  are  —  sin^,  0  and  cos^, 
this  principle  gives 

-^a>j8in^  +  0feco8tf  =  J? (2), 

where  E  is  some  constant  depending;  on  the  initial  conditions, 
and  whose  value  may  be  found  from  this  equation  by  substituting 
the  initial  value  of  a>,  and  0. 

The  equation  of  Vis  Viva  gives 

A{fi^  ■{-  foD+  Cvf  ^F-ZghcoBd (3), 

where  F  is  some  constant,  whose  value  may  be  found  by  substi- 
tuting in  this  equation  the  initial  values  of  oo^,  cd,,  imd  ^t. 

*  To  avoid  conliusion  in  the  figure,  the  body  which  ia  represented  by  a  top 
is  drawn  smaUer  than  it  should  be. 

t  If  we  eliminate  c^^,  ev,  from  equations  (1),  (2),  (3)  we  have  two  equations  from 
which  B  and  ^  may  be  found  by  quadratures.  These  were  first  obtained  by 
Lagrange  in  his  M6canique  Analytique,  and  were  afterwards  given  by  Poisson  in 
his  TraiU  de  Micanique,  The  former  passes  them  over  with  but  alight  notice, 
and  proceeds  to  discuss  the  small  oscillationa  of  a  body  of  any  form  suspended 
under  the  action  of  gravity  from  a  fixed  point.    The  latter  limits  the  equations  tq 
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559.  Let  ns  measure  along  the  veriieal  OZ,  in  the  direction  dppoute  to  gniTity 
as  the  positive  direction,  two  lengths  OCT  =  ^,    0  V=  ^^^Z,^'     ^®*®  lengths 

we  shall  write  briefly  OUssa,  and  OVs^b.  Draw  through  U  and  V  two  horizontal 
planes,  and  let  the  yertical  through  P  intersect  these  planes  in  M  and  N,  Then 
the  equations  (2)  and  (8)  give  by  (1), 

horizontal  Ydodty)     Cn.      „-...  ... 

otP         'l^Ji^P^M (4). 

(velocity  of  P)«=2^PiV. (5). 

Thus  the  resultant  velocify  of  P  is  that  due  to  the  depth  of  P  below  the  horizontal 
plane  through  V,  and  the  velocity  of  P  resolved  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ZOP 
is  proportional  to  the  tangent  of  the  angle  PU  makes  with  a  horizontal  plane. 

It  appears  from  this  last  result  that  when  P  is  below  the  horizontal  plane 
through  Ut  the  plane  POF  turns  round  the  vertical  in  the  same  direction  as  the 
body  turns  round  its  axis,  i.e.  according  to  the  rule  in  Art.  199,  OV  and  OP  are 
the  positive  directions  of  the  axes  of  rotation.  "When  P  passes  above  the  horizontal 
plane  through  U,  the  plane  POF  turns  round  the  vertical  in  the  opposite  direction. 
If  P  be  below  both  the  horizontal  planes  through  O  and  U  these  results  are  still 
true,  but  if  a  top  is  viewed  from  above,  the  axis  will  appear  to  turn  round  the 
vertical  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  rotation  of  the  top.  In  all  the  cases 
in  which  P  is  below  the  plane  UM  the  lowest  point  of  the  rim  of  the  top  moves 
round  the  vertical  in  the  same  direction  as  the  axis  of  the  top. 

If  we  substitute  for  (0^,  w^  E  and  P  in  (2)  and  (3)  their  values,  we  easily  obtain 

hi  sin*  $ -^ + Cfn  COB  $- On  J         1 

These  equations  give  in  a  convenient  analytical  form  the  whole  motion.  We 
see  from  the  last  equation,  what  is  indeed  obvious  otherwise,  that  b-l  cos  $  is 
always  positive.  The  horizontal  plane  through  V  is  therefore  above  the  initial 
position  of  P  and  remains  above  P  throughout  the  whole  motion. 

Ex.  1.  If  w  be  the  resultant  angular  velocity. of  the  body  and  v  the  velocity  of  P 
show  that  «'=»'  +  fyj  . 

Ex.  2.   Show  that  the  cosine  of  the  inclination  of  the  Instantaneous  axis  to  the 

vertical  is i — r-^ . 

Aw 

560.    As   the  axis  of  the  body  goes  round  the  vertical  its 
inclination  to  the  vertical  is  continually  changing.    These  changes 

the  ease  in  which  the  body  has  an  initial  angular  velocity  only  about  its  axis,  and 
applies  them  to  determine  directly  the  small  oscillations  of  a  top  (1)  when  its  axis 
is  nearly  vertical,  and  (2)  when  its  axis  makes  a  nearly  constant  angle  with  the 
vertical.  His  results  are  necessarily  more  limited  than  those  given  in  this 
treatise. 
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may  be  found  by  eliminating  -^  between  the' equation  (6).  We 
thus  obtain 

0S)*-^w»-<-^-^-(^^7. .....(7). 

It  appears  from  this  equation  that  0  can  never  vanish  unless 
a  =  lf  for  in  any  other  case  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation 
would  become  infinite.    This  may  be  proved  otherwise.     Since 

J  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  angular  momentum  about  the  vertical. 

to  that  about  the  axis  of  the  body,  it  is  clear  the  axis  could  not 
become  vertical  unless  the  ratio  is  unity. 

Suppose  the  body  to  be  set  in  motion  in  any  way  with  its 
axis  at  an  inclination  t  to  the  vertical.  The  axis  will  begin  to 
approach  or  to  fall  away  from  the  vertical  according  as  the  mitial 

value  of  -TT  or  a,  is  negative  or  positive.    The  axis  will  then 

oscillate  between  two  limiting  angles  given  by  the  equation 

0  =  25rAT(& -Zcos ^  (1  -  cos»^  -  (7n"(a- Zcos^* (8). 

This  is  a  cubic  equation  to  determine  cos  9.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  examine  its  roots.    When  cos  d  »  —  1  the  right-hand  side 

is  negative;  when  cos  9  =  cost*  since  the  initial  value  of  i-n)  is 

essentially  positive,  the  right-hand  side  is  either  zero  or  positive ; 
hence  the  equation  has  one  real  root  between  cos  0  s  — 1  and 
cos  0=cos  i.  Again,  the  right-hand  side  is  negative  when  co80=+l 
and  positive  when  cos  0  =>  oo .  Hence  there  is  another  real  root 
between  cos ds cost,  and  cos 0s  1,  and  a  third  root  greater  than 
unity.    This  last  root  is  inadmissible. 


(■ 


561.    These  limits  may  be  conveniently  expressed  geometrieally.    The  equation 
(7)  may  eyidently  be  written  in  the  fonn 

•S'-^-™-^©'- • ■•••••»• 

Peeicribe  a  parabola  with  its  vertex  at  T,  its  axis  vertically  downwards  and  its 

latus  rectnm  equal  to  r-^ .    Let  the  vertical  PMN  cut  this  parabola  in  Jt,  we  then 

have 

2ff 1         1 

FM^  PR' ^^"'* 


'S'- 


2gMN 


The  point  P  oscillates  between  the  two  positions  in  which  the  harmonic  mean 
of  PM  and  PR  is  equal  to  -  3 .  MN.  In  the  figure  V  is  drawn  above  V,  and  in 
this  case  one  of  the  limits  of  P  is  above  UM,  and  the  other  below  the  parabola.  If 
we  take  U  as  origin  and  VO  the  axis  of  x,  we  have  PM  s  as,  UAI^y,    Let  %pl  be  the 
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latnsreetmn  of  the  puEabola,  and  r/Tse,  then  the  azlB  of  the  body  oseillates 
between  the  tvo  positions  in  which  P  lies  on  the  enbie  oarve 

y«(«+c)=2|i&« (11). 

When  e  is  positive,  i.  e.  when  V  is  aboye  27,  the  form  of  the  conre  is  indieated 
in  the  figure  by  the  dotted  line.    The  tangents  at  U  cat  each  other  at  a  finite 

angle  and  the  tangent  of  the  angle  either  makes  with  the  Tertical  is  T  -^  j  .   When 

e  is  negatiye  the  enrre  has  two  branches,  one  on  each  side  of  the  vertical,  with  a 
eonjugate  point  at  the  origin.  It  is  clear  from  what  precedes  that  the  upper 
branch  will  lie  above,  and  the  lower  branch  below,  the  initial  position  of  P» 
and  that  P  must  always  lie  between  the  two  branches. 

662.  In  the  case  of  a  top,  the  initial  motion  is  generally  given 
by  a  rotation  n  about  the  axis.  We  have  initially  w.  =  0,  »,==  O, 
and  therefore  by  (2)  and  (3)  E^Cn  cos  t,  and  F—  Cvf^Zgh  cos  i. 

This  gives  a  »  i  » Z  cos  «•    Putting  ^.^  »  2pZ,  as  before,  the  roots 

of  equation  (8)  are  cos ^  =  cos $,  and  co8^=j>  — Vl--2pcosf -f  p*. 

The  value  cos  0  =p  +  Vl  —  2p  cos t  +  p"  is  always  ^eater ,  than 
unity,  for  it  is  clearly  decreased  by  putting  unity  tor  cost,  and 
its  value  is  then  not  less  than  unity.  The  axis  of.  the  body  will 
therefore  oscillate  between  the  values  of  0  just  found* 

Since  ae&,  the  horisontal  planes  through  17  and  V  coincide,  and  e=0.  The 
eubic  curve  which  determines  the  limits  of  oscillation,  becomes  the  parabola  UB 
and  the  straight  line  UM,  The  axis  of  the  body  will  then  oscillate  between  the  two 
positions  in  which  P  lies  on  the  horizontal  through  IT  and  on  the  parabola. 

Generally  the  angular  velocity  n  about  the  axis  of  figure  is 
very  great.    In  this  case  p  is  very  great,  and  if  we  reject  the 

squares  of  -  we  see  that  cos  0  will  vary  between  the  limits  cos  i 

and  COS  i  —  5- sin"  t. 

If  the  initial  value  of  i  is  zero,  we  see  that  the  two  limits  of 
cos  %  are  the  same.  The  axis  of  the  body  will  therefore  remain 
vertical. 

563.  Ex.  1.  When  the  limiting  angles  between  which  $  varies  are  equal  to 
each  other,  so  that  $  is  constant  throughout  the  motion  and  equal  to  a,  show  that 

tan^  0  -  tan  0  tan  a  + -j~^  ^^^' A = 0| 
where  0  is  the  angle  PUM, 

Ex.  2.  A  top  is  set  in  motion  on  a  smooth  horizontal  j)Iane  with  an  initial 
resultant  angular  velocity  about  its  axis  of  figure.  Show  that  the  path  traced  out 
by  the  apex  on  the  horizontal  plane  lies  between  two  circles,  one  of  which  it  touches 
and  the  other  it  outs  at  right  angles.  [If.  Finck,  Nouvelles  Annalet  de  Math4maHque$, 
Tom.  IX,  I860.] 
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664.  A  hodift  two  of  whose  principal  moments  at  the  centre  of  gravity  G  are 
equalf  turns  about  a  fixed  point  O  in  the  axis  of  vnequal  moment  under  the  action  of 
gravity.  The  axis  OG  being  inclined  to  the  vertical  aUan  angle  a,  and  revolving 
about  it  with  a  uniform  angular  velocity ^  find  the  condition  that  the  motion  may  be 
steady  t  and  the  time  of  a  small  oscillation. 

The  eqnationB  (2)  and  (3)  of  Art.  658  oontain  the  solution  of  this  problem.  Bat 
if  we  use  the  equation  of  Vis  Viva  in  the  form  (3)  we  shall  have  to  take  into  account 
the  squares  of  small  quantities.  It  wHl  be  found  more  oonvenient  to  replace  it  by 
one  of  the  equations  of  the  second  order  from  which  it  has  been  derived.  The 
simplest  method  of  obtaining  this  equation  is  to  use  Lagrange's  Bule  as  in  Art.  374. 

We  thus  obtain 


at* 


(^y'\-Onan$^r=ghBm$ (12). 


This  equation  might  also  have  been  obtained  by  differentiating  both  (2)  and  (8) 
and  eliminating  -^^ . 

When  the  motion  is  steady  both  $  and  ~  are  constants.    Let  $^  a,  •:r^th  then 

at  at 

the  equation  (2)  only  detennines  the  constant  E  and  (12)  becomes 

8ina(-ilcosa/i'+CH/ti-^%)=0 (13). 

This  indicates  two  possible  states  of  steady  motion,  one  in  which  asO  or  w,md 
the  other  in  which 

__Cn:kJCPn*-^ghA  coTa 
'*-  2A  cosa  "^^' 

a  relation  which  does  not  necessarily  hold  when  a=0  or  r. 

In  the  former  of  these  two  motions  the  axis  of  the  body  will  oscillate  about 

the  vertical  and  ~  will  not  be  small  or  nearly  constant.    It  will  therefore  be 

more  convenient  to  discuss  the  oscillations  about  this  state  of  steady  motion  with 
other  co-ordinates  than  $  and  ^. 

In  the  latter  of  these  motions,  we  must  have  n'  not  less  than  —^ •    When 

a  and  n  are  given  we  can  make  the  body  move  with  either  of  these  two  values  of  fi 
by  giving  the  proper  initial  angular  velocities  to  the  body.  By  equations  (1)  we  see 
that  the  conditions  of  steady  motion  are  w^s  -;&  sin  a,  tt^=0.  When  a  top  is  set 
in  motion  by  unwinding  a  string  from  the  axis,  the  value  of  n  is  very  great  while 
the  initial  values  of  w^  and  tot  are  zero.  The  steady  motion  about  which  the  top 
makes  small  oscillations  will  therefore  have  /i  small.    Hence  the  radical  in  (14)  will 

have  the  negative  sign.    We  have  therefore  very  nearly  M=^  • 

565.    To  find  the  smaU  osHUation.    Let  e=a+$^,  and  •^^f' + -^  i  where  ^  and 
-^  are  small  quantities  whose  squares  are  to  be  neglected.    Let  a  and  fi  be  such 

at 

drp  drl/ 

that  they  contain  the  whole  of  the  constant  parts  of  6  and  ^ ,  so  that  ^  and  -^ 

contain  only  trigonometrical  terms.  Then  when  we  substitute  these  values  in 
equations  (2)  and  (12),  the  constant  parts  must  vanish  of  themselves.    The  equa- 
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tions  thuB  obtained  detennine  B  and  ^  and  show  that  their  Talaes  are  the  same  aa 
those  determined  when  the  motion  is  steady.  The  yariable  parts  of  the  two  equa- 
tions become,  after  writing  for  On  its  yalne  obtained  from  (IS), 

i<M^+BinatoA-il/4«0O8o)^+M'^8in«atf'=0| 

To  solye  these,  put  e^^FBm(pt'\-f),  and  ^'=Gcoe(p«+/). 

Bubstitnting,  we  have 

^AfiBma,pO=(gh''Afifl(iOBa)F  | 

{Aft^  -  fi*A  sin*  o)  F=  -(ffh-  Aia^  oos  a)  sin  a .  ti^  j 

Multiplying  these  equations  together,  we  have 

A*/i^  -  2ghA  cos  aft* + g^h* 


!>•= 


-AV 


2r» 
and  the  required  time  is  —  .    It  is  evident  that  j^  is  always  positive,  and  there* 

fore  both  the  values  of  fi  given  by  (14)  correspond  to  stable  motions. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  thia  investigation  does  not  apply  if  a  be  very  small,  for 
in  that  case  some  of  the  terms  rejected  are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  those 
retained.  A  different  mode  of  investigation  is  therefore  required,  this  case  will  be 
considered  in  Art.  569. 

566.  We  may  also  detennine  the  tteadf  motion  veiy  simply  by  another  process, 
which  will  be  found  useful  when  we  come  to  consider  Precession  and  Nutation.  Lei 
OC  be  the  axis  of  the  body,  01  the  instantaneous  axis  of  rotation,  OZ  the  verticaL 
Then  when  the  motion  is  steady,  these  three  must  be  in  one  vertical  plane  which 
revolves  about  OZ  with  a  uniform  angular  velocity  fu  Let  w  be  the  angular  vdodty 
about  01,  then  woosI(7=n.  Let  OB  be  the  horisontal  axis  about  which  gravity 
tends  to  turn  the  body,  then  OB  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  ZOC, 

Since  gravity  generates  an  angular  velocity  - — j-^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^®  ^^  about  OB^ 

therefore  by  the  parallelogram  of  angular  velocities,  the  instantaneous  axis  01  has 

moved  in  the  time  dit  through  an  angle  ——.  — ^  cf <  in  a  plane  pexpendioular  to  the 

Aw 

plane  ZOl.    Hence  the  angular  velocity  of  I  round  Z  due  to  the  action  of  the  forces 

is  <^^_PftBiP«       1     ^ 
di         Aia     'sinl^' 

Also,  since  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  about  OB  is  sero,  the  moments  of 
the  centrifugal  forces  about  the  axes  OA,  OC  are  zero.    The  moment  about  OB 

A  —  C 

IB  (A-C)  nta  sin  ICdii  and  this  generates  an  angular  velocity  —^  ntaBinlCdi  about 

OB.    Hence  the  angular  velocity  of  I  round  Z  due  to  the  centrifugal  forces  of  the 

,    ,    .    df ,     J  -  (7    sin  10 
body  IS  -p=— __n-^ — =.--. 
dt         A       srn/Z 


*  This  expression  was  given  by  the  Rev.  N.  M.  Ferrers  of  Gonville  and  Cains 
CoUege,  as  the  result  of  a  problem  proposed  by  him  for  solution  in  the  Mathemati- 
cal  Tripos,  1859. 
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>  The  whole  angnlar  velocity  is  the  sum  of  these  two,  i.e. 

fghnna     ..^A-C  V^nTO 


Bat  when  the  motion  is  steAdy  OZ,  01  and  OC  are  all  in  one  plane.  Now  the 
angular  velocity  of  C  round  J  is  «,  and  therefore  its  angnlar  velocity  ronnd  Z  is 

^  =  III  -r— „-7v  •    But  «  008  /(7=:n,  hence,  tan  IC=- •    Snhstitating  this  valne  of 

tan  10 in  the  value  of  /i,  we  get  ^  =  On~AfiOOB  a,  the  same  expression  as  before. 

667.  Ex.  A  top  two  of  whose  principal  moments  at  0  are  equal  is  set  in  rota- 
tion about  its  axis  of  figure  viz.  00  with  an  angular  velocity  n,  the  point  O  being 
fixed.  If  00  be  horizontal^  and  if  the  proper  initial  angular  velocity  be  communi- 
cated to  the  top  about  the  vertical  through  O,  prove  that  the  top  will  not  fall  down, 
but  that  the  axis  of  figure  will  revolve  round  the  vertical,  in  steady  motion,  with  an 

angular  velocity  Ai=pr »  where  h  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  top 

from  0,  and  O  is  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  of  figure.  Show  also  that  if 
the  top  be  initially  placed  with  00  nearly  horizontal  and  if  a  very  great  angular 
velocity  be  communicated  to  it  about  00  without  any  initial  angular  velocity  about 
OA  or  OjB,  then  00  will  revolve  roxmd  the  vertical  remaining  very  nearly  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane  with  an  angnlar  velocity  /*  given  by  the  same  formula  as  before,  and 

the  time  of  the  vertical  oscillations  of  00  about  its  mean  position  will  be  -jj— . 

568.  A  body  whose  principal  moments  of  inertia  are  n^t  neces' 
sarily  equal  has  a  point  O  fixed  in  space  and  m^oves  abotd  O  under 
the  auction  of  gravity.  It  is  required  to  form  the  general  equations 
of  motion. 

Let  OA,  OB,  OG  he  the  principal  axes  at  the  fixed  point  0, 
and  let  these  be  taken  as  axes  of  reference.  Let  h,  k,  I  be  the 
co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity  0,  and  let  the  mass  of  the 
body  be  taken  as  unity.     Let  OV  be  drawn  vertically  upwards 

29—2 
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and  let  p,  q,  r  he  the  direction-cosines  of  OF  referred  to   OA, 
OB,  OC.    Then  we  have  by  Euler's  equations 

Also  t>,  q,  r  may  be  regarded  as  the  co-ordinates  of  a  point 
in  OF^  distant  unity  from  0.  This  point  is  fixed  in  space,  and 
therefore  its  velocities  as  given  by  Art.  248  are  zero.    We  have 


a). 


dp  ^ 

do 

dr 


«j) 


(2). 


It  is  obvious  that  two  integrals  of  these  equations  are  supplied 
b^  the  principles  of  Angular  Momentum  and  Vis  Viva.  These 
give 

Am^p  +  Boo^q  +  Cca^r  =^  E, 
Aio^  +  Bm^  +  Cl»,"  =  F-  2g  {ph  +  qk  +  rl), 

where  E  and  F  are  two  arbitrary  constants.  The  first  of  these 
might  also  have  been  obtained  by  multiplying  the  eauations  (1) 
ty  p,  q,  r  respectively,  and  (2)  by  -4(»j,  jB©  ,  Ow,,  and  adding  all  six 
results.  The  second  might  have  been  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  equations  (1)  by  6)^,  w^,  «,  respectively,  adding  and  smipli- 
fying  the  right-hand  side  by  (2). 

569.  A  6o(fy  loftoM  principal  momenU  of  inertia  at  the  centre  of  gravity  G  are 
not  neceeearily  equals  hoe  a  point  O  in  one  of  the  principal  axes  at  Ot  fixed  in  ipaee 
and  movei  about  0  under  the  action  of  gravity.  Supposing  the  body  to  be  performing 
email  oecUlationt  abotU  the  poeitum  in  which  00  it  vertical,  find  the  nutUon, 

Bef erring  to  the  general  equations  of  Art.  568,  we  see  that  in  this  case  AsbO, 
2;sO.  Binoe  OC  remains  always  nearly  vertical,  (o^  and  ox,  are  small  quantities,  we 
may  therefore  rejeot  the  product  u^w,  in  the  last  of  equations  (1).  This  giyes  wg 
constant.  Let  this  constant  value  be  called  n.  For  the  same  reason  r=:l  nearly 
and  pt  q  are  both  small  quantities.  Substituting  we  get  the  foUowing  linear 
equations, 


B^'^{C-A)nt^^'lgp 


dp 


(8). 


dt 


2fi-»t 


dt~~ 


,(4). 


jm  +  Wi 
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To  solye  these^  assnine 

Wi=i!'Bin(X<+/) )  p=Pmn(kt+f)) 

«,=aoo8(\t+/){'  3=Qoos(Xe+/)J* 

Sabstitatingy  we  get   * 

A>iF-{B'Ona=glQ)                                  XP=Gn-Gl 
B\a^{A--OnF=glP)  ^  ^'  X«=Pto-.^(  ^^' 

Eliminating  the  ratios  F:  Q  i  P:  Qvre  haye 

If  the  valueB  of  X  thus  found  shonld  be  real,  the  body  will  make  small  osoillations 
abont  the  position  in  which  00  is  yertioal.  If  C  be  the  greatest  moment,  and  n* 
Boffioiently  great  to  make  both  gl-  (O-A)  n*  and  gl^{C-B)n*  negatiye,  then  all 
the  Talnes  of  X  are  real  and  the  body  will  continue  to  spin  with  OO  yertioal.  If  O 
be  beneath  0, 1  is  negatiye  and  it  will  be  snffioient  that  OC  should  be  the  axis  of 
greatest  moment. 

In  order  that  the  yalues  of  X'  may  be  real,  we  must  haye 

{gl{A  +  B)-k-n*{AC+B0-2AB-^C^)*>i{(B-On*+gl){{A'-0)n*+gl)AB, 

and  in  order  that  the  two  yalues  of  X*  may  haye  the  same  sign  we  must  haye  the 
last  term  of  the  quadratic  positiye; 

.'.  i{B"0)n*+gl){{A-0)n*'k-gl)=  a  positiye  quantity, 

and  in  order  that  the  yalues  of  X'  may  be  both  positiye,  we  must  haye  the  ooefficient 
of  X'  in  the  quadratic  negatiye; 

,\gl{A-\-B)  <n«(5-C)(i4-C). 

In  the  particular  case  in  which  A=sB,  each  side  of  the  quadratic  becomes  a 
perfect  square  and  we  haye 

A\^ ±  (2^1  -0)nXi-  {A  - C?)n«+^l=:0; 

_  2ii-c7    .y^^^^z 

With  the  reseryations  men>tioned  in  Art.  4B4k,  the  necessaiy  and  sufficient 

condition  of  stabiUfy  is  in  this  case  n>    ^^  .    By  referring  to  equations  (5)  and 

(6)  it  will  be  seenthat  when  A  s^  we  haye  ^==G  and />:»$.    If  X^,  X^be  the  two 
yalues  of  X  found  aboye,  ifB  haye 

l)=PiSin(Xi«+/i)  +  Pasin(X^+/g)  ) 
g = Pj  cos  {\t  +/i) + P,  cos  (X,e  +/a)  J  • 

Let  ^  be  the  angle  OC  makes  with  the  yertical,  then  r'«scos*^=l-^,  and 
hence 

^=;,«  +  5S  =  Pj»  +  P,«+2PiP,COB{(X,-X,)f+/i-/,}. 
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Also  if,  M  in  Art.  285,  w8  let  ^  be  the  angle  the  plane  eontaining  OA,  OCmakem 
with  the  plane  eontaining  OC  and  the  Tertioal  OV,  we  hare  ps  -ain^eos^ 
and  q=itm$nii^t  and henoe 


P^eoa(X^t+/J+/>,cos(V+/J 
"        '^    Pi  sin  (\jt  +/i)  +  P,  Bin  (X,«  +/J* 


Also  since  0  is  Teiy  small  we  haye,  following  the  notation  of  the  same  Article^ 

where  a  is  some  oonstant,  depending  on  the  position  of  the  arbitrary  plane  from 
which  ^  is  measured*. 

*  In  order  to  nnderstand  the  relation  which  exists  between  these  results 
and  those  of  Art  666,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  the  osciLlations  by  some 
process  which  holds  both  when  a  lb  large  and  rery  small.  This  may  be  done  aa 
foUows.    We  have  by  Yis  Yiya  the  equation  (see  Art.  668) 

/d$y    rs^  On  COB  ey   p'-2^*costf 

\di)  •*'V  iiBintf  ;  =* — I — <^>' 

where  F*  has  been  put  for  P-  Cit'.    If  we  put  s:=cos  $,  this  takes  the  fonn 

il«(^)  +(JS-Cm)*=^A{F'-2glu)(l-f^) (2). 

Let  US  assume  as  the  solution  of  this  equation 

f  =  co8  a-f  Pcos  (X«+/) (3), 

where  P  is  so  small  that  on  substituting  in  the  above  equation  we  may  neglect  P*. 
Substituting  and  equating  to  zero  the  coefficients  of  the  sereral  powers  of  cos  (kt  +/) 

we  get 

^'P^*  +  (J?  -  <7»  cos  a)<  =  il  (P' -  2j7ii  cos  a)  (1  -  cos*  a)  ^ 

-(^-OicoBa)(7n»-pM-^P'cosa+8^Aioo8>a  (    (4). 

-  -1«X»+ C«n«=  -AF'+  eghA  cos  a  ) 

Now  let  us  change  the  constant  B  into  another  fi  by  putting  •  ""    ^  ^  *a=/ft+«yps, 

A  sin*  n 

where  7  is  to  be  so  chosen  as  to  remoye  the  term  A'P'X*  in  our  first  equation. 

Since 

d^  _  E-OneoB$ 

dT        ^Bin>^       ^^'^ 

d^ 
we  see  that,  when  $  is  not  small,  /i  differs  from  the  constant  part  of  ^  only  by 

quantities  depending  on  the  squarei  of  the  small  oscillation,  and  which  are 
neglected  in  the  text.  Substituting  for  E  and  eliminating  F'  between  the  first 
and  second  equations  we  get  Cn/i=A  cos  a/i*+gh. 

Eliminating  F'  between  the  first  and  third  of  equations  (4)  and  substituting  for  n 

we  get 

/A^A^'  ^KA  cos  a/i^-k-g^h* 


A'fjir 


• 


This  process  gives  the  period  of  the  small  oscillation  in  cos^.    When  $  is  finite 
this  is  the  same  as  the  oscillation  iu  $,  since  cos  ^=cos  a  -  sin  a^.    When  $  is  very 

smaU,  cos  ^=  1  -  -g  and  the  time  of  oscillation  in  cos  0  is  the  same  as  that  in  ^. 

With  this  understanding  it  wiU  be  seen  that  there  is  a  perfect  agreement  between 
the  results  of  Arts.  665  and  569,  when  a  is  put  equal  to  zero. 
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570.  A  body  whote  principal  momenU  at  the  centre  of  gravity  are  not  neeeeearily 
equal  is  free  to  turn  about  a  fixed  point  0,  and  it  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of 
gravity.   A  tmaXl  disturbance  being  given,  find  the  otcillationt. 

Beferring  to  the  general  equations  in  Art.  568  we  see  that  in  this  ease  W|,  «,,  u^, 
are  small,  henoe  in  equations  (1)  we  may  omit  the  terms  containing  the  products 
*h^»  »,»,,  w^afj.    Also  since  in  eqnilibrinm  00  is  yertical,  p,  q,  r  toe  always 

nearly  in  the  ratio  hikil;  henoe  if  OG=a,  we  may  write -,  -,  - iorp,  q,  r  on  the 

right-hand  sides  of  equations  (2).  The  six  equations  are  now  aU  linear.  To  solve 
these  we  pat 

t»i=^ffBm.(\t+/t^  and|)s-+Pcos(Xt+At) (8), 

»i,  »g,  9  and  r  being  represented  by  similar  expressions  with  K  and  L  written  for 
U;  Q,  k  and  R^  I  written  for  P  and  K  Sabstitnting  these  in  the  equations  we  get 
six  linear  equations.    Eliminating  P,  Q,  R  we  hare 


"hhH+f^  B\*+J^+h*\  E^lkL^O 
'IhE-lkL+f^CX^+h^+k^^L^O 


(4). 


Eliminating  the  ratios  of  JET,  JT,  L  we  have  an  equation  to  find  X*.    One  root  is 
X'sO,  the  others  are  given  by  the  quadratic 

^  +  V"^r- +rr  +  -o- j  s^^^ — ABO — ^ (^^- 

To  ascertain  if  the  roots  are  real  we  must  apply  the  usual  criterion  for  a  quad- 
ratic.  This  requires  that 

iA{B'0)h*+B(0'A)k*''0{A''B)n*+4AB(B'0)(A-OhV (6) 

should  be  positive.  Since  A^  B,  O  can  be  chosen  to  be  in  descending  order,  we  see 
that  the  condition  is  satisfied.    See  also  Art.  448. 

If  O  is  above  0,  a  is  positive  and  the  values  of  X'  are  both  negative.  The  equi- 
librium is  therefore  unstable.  If  G  is  below  0,  a  is  negative  and  the  values  of  X* 
are  both  positive.  If  the  roots  are  equal,  the  two  positive  terms  in  (6)  must  be 
separately  zero,  this  gives  ik=0  and  A{B-C)h*=0{A-B)P,  ie.  the  centre  of 
gravity  lies  in  the  asymptote  to  the  focal  hyperbola  of  the  momental  ellipsoid.    In 

this  case  we  find  X*=  -^.  The  case  in  which  2;=0,  1=0,  B^zO  has  been  con- 
sidered in  Art.  564. 

If  the  values  of  X*  are  written  0,  X^',  X,*  we  have 

i#i = JBTp + Ho't + J7i  sin  (Xi< + /«i) + ir,  sin  (X^ + M,), 

with  similar  expressions  f or  cui,  u^  Equations  (2)  then  give  p,  q,  r.  But  substitut- 
ing in  (1)  we  find  that  all  the  non-periodic  terms  which  contain  t  are  sero. 
Bemembering  that  jp«+g*+f*=il  we  have  finally 

«i=0-+FiSin(Xit+Mi)+fl;8in(X,<+AiJ, 
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w,  and  W|  being  represented  by  similar  expressions  with  h,  K  and  I,  L  written  for 
A,  H.  The  yalnes  ol  iT^,  L^  and  K^  L^  are  determined  by  equations  (4)  in  terms  of 
Hi  and  Ht  respectively.    We  also  have 

with  similar  expressions  for  q  and  r.  There  remain  five  oonstants  viz.  O,  H^^  H^ 
^4,  /<•  to  be  determined  by  the  initial  yalues  of  ^^  w^  ^^  r  and  q. 

When  the  roots  are  equal  the  equations  depending  on  p,  r,  w,  separate  from  those 
depending  on  9,  ut^  w„  forming  two  sets;  we  find 


ii^sO-+/rsin(Xt+A«i) 

gs  B -^  COB  Qit-^flj) 


w,=       JTsin  Qd+fig) 


A 
oX 


r=--^;^oos(XI+/4) 


A  solution  of  this  problem  conducted  in  a  totally  different  manner  has  been 
given  by  Lagrange  in  his  M4canique  Analytique,  His  results  do  not  altogether 
agree  with  those  given  here. 

If  we  substitute  the  values  of  w^,  w^  dij,  p,  g,  r  in  the  equation  of  angular 
momentum  of  Art.  568  and  neglect  the  squares  of  small  quantities,  we  evident]^ 

obtain 

(Ah*+Bh*'h  Cl^  0=JBo«,  AHh  -^BAk^Cll^O. 

The  first  of  these  equations  shows  that  0  vanishes  when  the  initial  oonditions 
are  such  that  the  angular  momentum  about  the  vertical  is  zero.  In  this  case  the 
problem  reduces  to  that  considered  in  Art.  455. 

571.  A  body  whote  principal  mofnenU  of  inertia  are  not  necessarily  equal  has  a 
point  0  fixed  in  space  and  moves  about  0  under  the  action  of  gravity.  It  is  required 
to  find  what  cases  of  steady  motion  are  possible  in  which  one  principal  axis  DC  eU  O 
describes  a  right  cone  round  the  vertical  while  the  angular  velocity  of  the  body  about 
OC  is  constant;  and  to  find  the  small  oscillations. 

Beferring  to  the  general  equations  of  Art.  568,  we  see  that  r  and  w,  are  given  to 
be  constants.  In  this  case  the  first  two  equations  of  (1)  and  (2)  form  a  set  of  linear 
equations  to  find  the  four  quantities  j>,  q,  d^,  w,.  The  solution  of  these  equntLons 
is  therefore  of  the  form 


Wi=Fo+FiBm(\«+/)) 


|)=:Po  +  Pisin(X«+/)| 


But  these  must  also  satisfy  the  last  of  equations  (1).  Substituting  we  see  that 
there  will  be  a  term  on  the  left  side  of  the  form 

^~(A-B)  F^Gi  sin  2  (Xt  +/). 

But  there  will  be  no  such  term  on  the  right  side.  Hence  we  must  have  either 
ji^B,  Fi^O  or  Oi=0.  The  motion  in  the  case  in  which  A^B  has  already  been 
considered  in  Art.  564.  Again,  substituting  in  the  last  of  equations  (2)  and  equat- 
ing to  zero  the  coefficient  of  sin  2  (M  +/)  we  find 
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Substituting  in  the  first  two  of  equations  (1)  and  equating  to  zero  the  ooefficientB 
of  oos  (X(  +/)  and  sin  {M  +/),  we  find 

AXFi-iB-Cj  nGi =glQi 

-  jrXGi  -  (C-  J)  nFi  =  -  glPj^ ; 

from  these  equations  we  have  Fj,  0^,  P^,  Q^  all  equal  to  zero  and  therefore  w^ »  W) , 
p,  q  are  all  constant  as  well  as  the  given  constants  w,  and  r. 

In  this  case  the  equations  (2)  give 

F""  q  ""?* 
so  that  the  axis  of  revolution  must  be  vertical.    Let  ta  be  the  angular  velocity  about 
the  varticaL    Then  (ai^putf  u)^=qw,  <a^=iria.    Substituting  in  equations  (1)  we  get 

P"   9       q       9  "r"  9  ^ '• 

Unless,  therefore^  two  of  the  principal  moments  are  equal,  it  is  necessary  for 
steady  motion  that  the  axis  of  rotation  should  be  vertical  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
{fikt)  must  lie  in  the  vertical  straight  line  whose  equations  are  (3). 

This  straight  line  may  be  constructed  geometrically  in  the  following  manner. 
Measure  along  the  vertical  a  length  0  F=  ^  and  draw  a  plane  through  V  perpen- 
dicular to  0  r  to  touch  an  ellipsoid  confocal  with  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration.  The 
centre  of  gravity  must  lie  on  the  normal  at  the  point  of  contact. 

To  find  the  small  oscillations  about  the  steady  motion,  i.e.  to  determine  whether 
this  motion  be  stable  or  not,  we  must  put 

l>=-.oos  a+Po8inXt  +  /*iOosXf, 

r 

with  similar  expressions  for  g,  r,  o^,  »>,  c^,.  Substituting  we  shall  get  twelve  linear 
equations  to  determine  eleven  ratios.  Eliminating  these  we  have  an  equation  to 
find  X.    It  is  sufficient  for  stability  that  all  the  roots  of  this  equation  should  be  real. 


Motion  of  a  Sphere, 

672.  To  determine  the  motion  of  a  sphere  on  any  perfectly  rough  surface  under 
the  action  of  any  forces  whose  resultant  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

Let  O  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  and  let  the  moving  axes  OC,  QA,  OB 
be  respectively  a  normal  to  the  surface  and  some  two  lines  at  right  angles  to  be 
afterwards  chosen  at  our  convenience.  Let  the  motions  of  these  axes  be  de- 
termined by  the  angular  velocities  0^,  ^„  6^  about  their  instantaneous  positions 
in  the  manner  explained  in  Art  243.  Let  «,  v,  w  be  the  velocities  of  G  resolved 
parallel  to  the  axes  so  that  i(7=0,  and  Wi,  «„  «,  the  angular  velocities  of  the  body 
about  these  axes.  Let  P,  P'  be  the  resolved  parts  of  the  friction  of  the  perfectly 
rough  surface  on  the  sphere  parallel  to  the  axes,  QA,  GB,  and  let  B  be  the  normal 
reaction.  Let  Z,  Y,  Z  be  the  resolved  parts  of  the  impressed  forces  on  the  centre 
of  gravity.  Let  k  be  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  sphere  about  a  diameter,  a  its 
radius,  and  let  its  mass  be  unity.  The  equations  of  motion  of  the  sphere  are  by 
Arts.  254  and  245, 
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dw.     MM  Fa 


(1). 


-$,»  s=Z+J 


(2). 


At 

Of 

and  Binoe  the  point  of  oontaot  of  the  sphere  and  surface  is  at  rest,  we  hare 

«+a«i=Ol    ^'^• 

Eliminating  F,  F^  u^,  u,  from  these  equations,  we  get 

578.  The  meaning  of  these  equations  may  be  found  as  follows.  They  ^re  the 
two  equations  of  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sphere,  which  we  should 
have  obtained  if  the  given  surface  had  been  smooth  and  the  centre  of  gravity  had 

been  acted  on  by  accelerating  forces  -^ — p  B^awg  and   ,    ^  $^aw^  along  the  axes 

a* 

OA,  OBt  and  by  the  same  impressed  forces  as  before  reduced  in  the  ratio  -| — ^  , 

The  motion  therefore  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  these  two  cases  with  the  same 

initial  conditions  will  be  the  same.  More  convenient  expressions  for  these  two 
additional  forces  may  be  found  thus.  The  centre  of  gravity  moves  along  a  surface 
formed  by  producing  all  the  normals  to  the  given  surface  a  constant  length  equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  sphere.  Let  us  take  the  axes  GA,  OB  to  be  tangents  to 
the  lines  of  curvature  of  this  surface  and  let  />i,  />,  be  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the 
normal  sections  through  these  tangents  respectively.    Then 

^i=-f.      ^s=j (6). 

Pi  Pi 

If  G  be  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  at  the  time  t,  the  quantity  $^  is 
the  angle  between  the  projections  of  two  successive  positions  of  OA  on  the  tangent 
plane  at  O.  Let  Xv  Xt  ^  ^^  angles  the  radii  of  the  curvature  of  the  lines  of 
curvature  at  O  make  with  the  normaL  The  centre  of  the  sphere  may  be  brought 
from  0  to  any  neighbouring  position  (/  by  moving  it  first  from  O  to  If  along  one 
line  of  curvature  and  then  from  H  to  O*  along  the  other.  As  the  sphere  movee 
from  0  io  fff  the  angle  turned  round  by  OA  is  the  product  of  the  arc  Off  into 
the  resolved  curvature  of  OH  in  the^  tangent  plane.    By  Meunier's  theorem,  the 

curvature  is ,  multiplying  this  by  sin  xi  to  resolve  it  into  the  tangent  plane 

Pi^^Xi 

ft 
we  find  that  the  part  of  0^  due  to  the  motion  along  OH  is  -  tan  Xi*    Treating  the 

Pi 
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arc  HQ'  in  the  same  way,  we  haye 

^,=^tanxi+^tanxi   (6). 

We  have  also  an  expression  for  6I3  giyen  by  equations  (1).    Subsiitnting  for 
(tfj,  »,  from  the  geometrioal  equations  (3)  we  get 

-X-h) <"■ 

The  solution  of  the  equations  may  be  conducted  as  follows.    Let  {x,  y,  z)  be  the 
eo-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere.    Then  u,  v  may  be  found  from  the 

equation  to  the  surface  in  tenns  of  ^ .  ^ ,   ^  ^7  resolving  parallel  to  the  axes 

of  reference.  If  we  eliminate  u,  v,  $1,  $2^  B^  by  means  of  (4),  (5),  and  (6),  we  shall 
get  three  equations  containing  ar,  y,  z,  09,  and  their  differential  coefficients  with 
respect  to  e.  These  together  with  the  equation  to  the  surface  will  be  sufficient  to 
determine  the  motion  at  any  time.  One  integral  can  always  be  found  by  the 
principle  of  Vis  Viva.  Since  the  sphere  is  turning  about  the  point  of  contact  as  an 
instantaneously  fixed  point  we  have 

(a« + 1?)  («i« + a»i«) + i««i» = 20, 
where  0  is  the  force  function  of  the  impressed  forces.    This  is  the  same  as 

-+'^+  .^".'-"a^*   W' 

and  the  right-hand  side  of  this  equation  is  twice  the  force  function  of  the  altered 
impressed  forces. 

574.  It  win  sometimes  be  more  conyenient  to  take  the  axis  (7 J  to  be  a  tangent 
to  the  path.  Then  v=0  and  therefore  0^=0.  If  CT  be  the  resultant  yelocity  of 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  we  haye  u=U,  AIbo  if  £  be  the  radius  of  torsion  of  a 
geodesic  touching  the  path  at  Q  and  p  the  radius  of  curyature  of  the  normal 

section  at  Q  through  a  tangent  to  the  path,  we  haye  9i  =  -5  and  ^,=  ~.     In  these 

M  p 

expressions,  as  elsewhere,  B  is  estimated  positiye  when  the  torsion  round  OA  is 
from  the  positiye  direction  of  OB  to  the  positiye  direction  of  GO,  If  %  be  the 
angle  the  radins  of  curyature  of  the  path  makes  with  the  normal,  we  haye  as  before 

^3=—  tan  X*    7b®  equations  (4)  become 


(ly). 


dt  ""a'+l;*^'*'  a*+i»R^^ 

The  expression  for  cu^  giyen  by  equations  (1)  now  takes  the  fonn 

dta^  IP  ,     . 

*^=--5 <^>- 

It  may  be  shown  by  geometrical  considerations  that  this  form  is  identical  with 
that  giyen  in  (7). 

575.    To  find  the  presture  on  the  surface  we  use  the  last  of  equations  (2).    This 
may  be  written  in  either  of  the  forms 

P     Pi    P* 
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The  flphere  will  leaye  the  surface  when  R  changes  sign.  This  will  generally 
oocnr  when  the  velocify  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere  is  that  due  to  one  half  of  the 
projection  of  the  radios  of  oarratare  of  the  normal  section  on  the  direction  of  the 
resultant  force. 

576.  Ex.  1.  Show  that  the  angular  Telocity  of  the  sphere  ahont  a  normal  to 
the  surface,  viz.  u^,  is  constant  when  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  is  a  tangent  to  a  line  of  curvature,  and  only  then. 

Ex.  2.  A  sphere  is  projected  without  initial  angular  velocity  about  the  radina 
normal  to  the  surface,  so  that  its  centre  begins  to  move  along  a  line  of  curvature. 
Show  that  it  will  continue  to  describe  that  line  of  curvature  if  the  force  transverse 
to  the  line  of  curvature  and  tangential  to  the  surface  is  equal  to  seven-fifths  of  the 
centrifugal  force  of  the  whole  mass  collected  into  the  centre,  resolved  in  the  tangent 
plane  to  the  surface. 

Ex.  3.  If  the  sphere  be  homogeneous  and  be  not  acted  on  by  any  forces,  show 
that 

£7'*rtan'x+  =  js  constant,  acii,=^  Ctanxi 

^log(tan«x+f)  =  -|tanx. 
Show  also  that  the  path  wiU  not  be  a  geodesic  unless  the  path  is  a  plane  curve. 

577.  If  the  given  ntrface  on  which  the  iphere  rolls  he  a  planet  we  have  /)j  and  p^ 
both  infinite,  hence  0^,  0^  are  both  zero.  If  therefore  a  homogeneous  sphere  roll 
on  a  perfectly  rough  plane  under  the  action  of  any  forces  whatever  of  which  the 
resultant  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  the  motion  of  the  centre  of 

gravity  is  the  same  as  if  the  plane  were  smooth,  and  all  the  forces  were  reduced  in 
ratio  = .    And  it  is  also  clear  that  the  plane  is  the  only  surface  which  possesses  this 

property  for  all  initial  conditions. 

Ex.    A  homogeneous  sphere  is  placed  upon  an  inclined  plane  sufficiently  rough 

to  prevent  sliding  and  a  velocity  in  any  direction  is  communicated  to  it.    Show 

that  the  path  of  its  centre  will  be  a  parabola,  and  if  7  be  the  ini^^  horizontal 

velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  a  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizon,  the 

14     F* 
latus  rectum  will  be  -=- 


6  ^sina' 

578.  If  the  given  surface  on  which  the  sphere  rolls  be  another  sphere  of  radina 
5  -  a,  we  have  />^=p,=:5.  Hence  w,  is  constant ;  let  this  constant  value  be  called  n, 
and  let  U  be  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  Since  every  normal  section  is 
a  principal  section,  let  us  take  GA  a  tangent  to  the  path.  Hence  the  motion  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  is  the  same  as  if  the  whole  mass  collected  at  that  point  were 

acted  on  by  an  accelerating  force  -^ — p  -?—  in  a. direction  perpendicular  to  the 

path,  and  all  the  impressed  forces  were  reduced  in  the  ratio  ~i  TT*  *    According  to 

the  usual  convention  as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  axes  OA,  GB,  GC  it  is 

clear  that  if  the  positive  direction  of  OA  be  in  the  direction  of  motion,  the  angular 

velocity  n  should  be  estimated  positive  when  the  part  of  the  sphere  in  front  is 

"^oving  to  the  right  of  GA  and  the  additional  force  when  positive  will  also  act 
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toward  the  right-hand  side  of  the  tangent    Since  this  additional  force  acts  per- 

■  pendioular  to  the  path,  it  will  not  appear  in  the  equation  of  Yis  Yiya.    Hence  the 

i-  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  in  any  position  is  the  same  as  if  it  had  arrived 

■•  there  simply  nnder  the  action  of  the  reduced  forces.    Let  0  be  the  centre  of  the 

fixed  sphere,  $  the  angle  OQ  makes  with  the  vertical  OZ,  and  ^  the  angle  the  plane 

ZOG  makes  with  any  fixed  plane  passing  through  OZ.    Then  by  Yis  Yiva  we  have 

(i)'--Ciy-'-?=TP«". 

where  F  is  some  constant  to  be  determined  from  the  initial  conditions.    This  also 
follows  from  equation  (8). 

Also  taking  moments  about  OZ,  we  have 

Bm0dt\  dtj     a*+Ji^      dt* 

an  equation  which  will  be  found  to  be  a  transformation  of  the  second  of  equations 
(4).    Integrating  this  equation  we  have 


-i«Q/»^^   'r»       1^     an 


where  E  is  some  constant  These  two  equations  will  suffice  to  determine  --  and  ~ 

dt         dt 

under  any  given  initial  conditions. 

If  the  sphere  have  no  initial  angular  velocity  about  the  normal  to  the  surface  it 
is  clear  that  n=0  and  the  additional  impressed  force  is  zero.  In  this  special  case 
the  motion  of  the  sphere  may  be  very  simply  f  oxmd  by  treating  it  as  a  particle  acted 
on  by  the  reduced  impressed  forces. 

Ex.  A  homogeneous  sphere  rolls  under  the  action  of  gravity  in  any  manner  on 
a  perfectly  Tough  fixed  sphere  whose  centre  is  0.   Prove  that  throughout  the  motion 

(1)  the  velocity  of  the  centre  O  of  the  moving  sphere  is  that  due  to  -  ths  of  its  depth 

below  a  fixed  horizontal  plane ;  (2)  the  moving  sphere  will  leave  the  fixed  sphere 

when  the  altitude  of  its  centre  above  0  is  ^^  ths  of  the  altitude  of  the  fixed  plane 

above  the  same  point;  (3)  the  horizontal  velocity  of  0  is  proportional  to  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  GUmakea  with  the  horizon,  where  Z/*  is  a  fixed  point  on  a  vertical 
through  0. 

579.  If  the  surftiee  on  which  the  sphere  roUs  he  a  cylinder  the  lines  of  curvature 
are  the  generators  and  the  transverse  sections.  Let  the  axis  OA  be  directed  paral- 
lel to  the  generators,  then  p^^  is  infinite  and  ^  -  a  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the 

transverse  section.    We  have  $1^  —  » ^("^O,  and*  since  x«=Oi  ^s=0'  The  equations 

p% 

(4)  and  (7)  therefore  become 

dr  _     a' 
Tt'^^JTl^ 
d  (awg)  _  uv 
dt     "^  P9 

From  these  equations  the  motion  may  be  found. 
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The  second  of  these  giyee  the  motion  transrene  to  the  generators  of  the 
and  if  F  be  the  same  for  all  positions  of  the  sphere  on  the  same  generator,  this 
equation  may  be  solTed  independently  of  the  other  two.  The  transrerse  motioii  of 
the  centre  of  the  sphere  is  therefore  the  same  nnder  the  same  initial  ciromnstanoes 
as  that  of  a  smooth  sphere  constrained  to  slide  in  a  plane  perpendionlar  to  the 
generators  on  the  transrerse  section  of  the  cylinder  and  acted  on  by  the  same  im- 

a' 

pressed  forces  bat  reduced  in  the  ratio    ,    .,» 

Having  found  v  we  may  proceed  thus;  let  ^  be  the  angle  the  normal  plane  to 
the  cylinder  through  a  generator  and  through  the  centre  of  the  sphere  makee 


some  fixed  plane  passing  through  a  generator,  then  v=o^  ^ .     If  ^  be  not  zero, 

at  at 

the  first  and  third  equations  then  become 

du        y  _    g*     /J, 

d(aia,) 

If  X  be  the  same  for  all  positions  of  the  sphere  on  the  same  generator  theae 
equations  can  be  soWed  without  difficulty.  For  v  and  p^  being  known  in  terms  of  ^, 

we  have  in  this  case  two  Unear  equations  to  find  u  and  awy    If  X  be  sero,  and 

2 

£*=-,  we  find 
o 

a^=A  sm  (  Y  7*  +  -BJ  ,      u^A  /y/^cos  T ^1^+^j , 

where  A  and  B  are  two  arbitrary  constants  to  be  detezmined  by  the  initial  Talues  of 
uand  w^ 

If  X  be  not  the  same  for  all  positions  of  the  sphere  on  t^e  same  generator,  let  | 
be  the  space  traversed  by  the  sphere  measured  along  a  generator.    Then 

dt     d^p^' 

Substituting  this  value  of  tt ,  we  have  two  equations  to  find  {  and  at^  in  terms 
of  ^.  One  integral  of  these  is  equation  (8)  of  Art.  578  which  was  obtained  by  the 
principle  of  Yis  Viva. 

Ex.  A  sphere  rolls  under  the  action  of  gravity  on  a  perfectly  rough  cylindrical 
surface  with  its  axis  inclined  at  an  angle  a  to  the  horizon.  The  section  of  the 
cylinder  is  such  that  when  the  sphere  rolls  on  it,  the  centre  describes  a  cycloid  with 
its  cusps  on  the  same  horizontal  line.  If  the  sphere  start  from  rest  with  its  centre 
at  a  cusp,  find  the  motion. 

Let  the  position  of  the  sphere  be  defined  by  { the  space  described  along  a  gene- 
rator and  8  the  arc  of  the  cycloid  measured  from  the  vertex.  If  46  be  the  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  cycloid  at  its  vertex,  we  have 


^^ 


«=46coB  A/-~gT—  t. 


Since  v=-j-  and  /)b'+s'sl65*  we  find  that  —  is  constant.     This  gives  without 


difficulty 
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/106^    .    1      fbg  cos  a  ^ 
V  008  a       7  V       26 

The  relation,  -  =  constant,  holds  whenever  (1)  the  forces  acting  at  the  centre  of 
the  sphere,  and  the  form  of  the  section  of  the  cylinder,  are  so  related  that  the  tan- 
gential component  bears  a  constant  ratio  io  p^-^,  and  (2)  the  sphere  starts  from 

rest  at  a  point  where  p^  is  zero.  In  such  a  case,  the  normal  plane  to  the  section 
through  the  centre  of  the  sphere  has  a  constant  angnlar  yelooity  in  space  and  the 
resolved  motion  of  the  sphere  perpendicular  to  the  generators  is  independent  of 
that  along  the  generators. 

Ex.  A  sphere  rolls  on  a  perfectly  rough  right  circular  cylinder  whose  radius  is 
e  under  the  action  of  no  forces,  show  that  the  path  traced  out  by  the  point  of  con- 
tact becomes  the  curve  xssAfdn  ▲ /^  -  when  the  cylinder  is  developed  on  a  plane. 

This  result  shows  that  the  sphere  cannot  be  made  to  travel  continually  in  one 
direction  along  the  length  of  the  qyUnder  except  when  the  point  of  contact  de- 
scribes a  generator. 

680.  If  the  mrface  on  which  the  ephere  rolls  be  a  cone,  the  lines  of  curvature 
are  the  generators  and  their  orthogonal  trajectories.  Let  the  axis  OA  be  directed 
parallel  to  the  generator,  then  p|  ib  infinite  and  p^-^ais  the  radius  of  curvature  of 

V 

a  normal  section  perpendicular  to  the  generators.    Also  $^=  —  ,  ^,=0.     Let  the 

position  of  the  sphere  be  defined  by  the  distance  r  of  its  centre  from  the  vertex  0  of 
the  cone  on  which  the  centre  always  lies  and  by  an  angle  ^  such  that  d^  is  the 
angle  between  two  consecutive  positions  of  the  distance  r,  d^  being  taken  as  positive 
when  the  centre  moves  in  the  positive  direction  of  OB.  If  the  cone  were  developed 
on  a  plane  it  is  dear  that  r  and  ^  would  be  the  ordinary  polar  co-ordinates  of  a 
point  G,    We  have 

^     ds  dr  ds 

'*=di'    ""^di'    •='*• 

The  equations  (4)  and  (7)  become  therefore 

dt^'^ydt)  ~a«  +  ik«        a«+i:* />,"**»  d< 

rdt\     dtj''a^+k* 
d{a(a^ _^  rd^dr 
dt     ~~  /},  dt  dt 

m 

If  the  impressed  forces  have  no  component  perpendicular  to  the  normal  plane 
through  a  generator,  F=0,  and  we  have  ^  ^=K  where  h  is  some  constant  depend- 
ing on  the  initial  values  of  r  and  i;. 

If  also  the  component  X  of  the  forces  along  a  generator  be  a  function  of  r 
only,  another  integral  can  be  found  by  the  principle  of  Vis  Viva,  viz. 


V. 
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where  A'  is  another  constant  depending  on  the  initial  valnes  of  u,  v  and  r. 

If,  farther,  the  cone  be  a  right  oone,  p^ »  r  tan  a  where  a  is  the  semi-angle,  and  we 
have 

A  oot  a    ,„ 

where  ^'^  is  a  third  constant  depending  on  the  initial  valnes  of  «^  and  r.  The  equa- 
tions of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere  resemble  those  of  a  particle  in  central 
forces.  Hence  r  and  ^  will  be  foimd  as  functions  of  the  time  if  we  regard  them  as 
the  co-ordinates  of  a  free  particle  moying  in  a  plane  under  the  action  of  a  eentnl 
force  represented  by 

where  w,  has  the  Talue  just  found. 

Ex.  A  sphere  rolls  on  a  perfectly  rough  cone  such  that  the  equation  to  the  eone 
on  which  the  centre  O  always  lies  is  — =F  {4).  If  the  centre  is  acted  on  by  a  force 
tending  to  the  vertex,  find  the  law  of  force  that  any  giren  path  may  be  described. 
If  the  equation  to  the  path  be  -»/(^),  prove  that  the  force  X  is 

where  w^  is  given  by 

-5 —  —  —  —  J*  — —  , 
op        a     00 

681.  Let  the  given  rough  surface  he  any  iurfaee  of  revolution  placed  vith 
it9  axit  of  figure  vertical  and  vertex  upwardi,  and  let  gravity  be  the  only 
impreised  force.  In  this  case  the  meridians  and  parallels  are  the  lines  of  curvature. 
Let  the  axis  of  figure  be  the  axis  of  Z.  Let  $  be  the  angle  the  axis  00  makes 
with  the  axis  of  Z,  ^  the  angle  the  plane  containing  Z  and  OO  makes  with  any 
fixed  vertical  plane. 

Then  ^^s-sin^    7^,  ^«'^rfi»  ^^-^^^ -f** 

Hence  the  equations  (4)  become 

and  equation  (8)  becomes 

^'-^^^  ;^aW^E+2g^^fpmii0de    (iii), 

where  ^is  some  constant,  and  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  meridian.    Also 
we  have  by  (7) 

dcdu         uv  /I     sin  ^\  ... 

^=-t(p-— j   <">• 
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?rhere  r  is  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the  sphere  from  the  axis  of  e.    Th^ 
geometrical  equations  (5)  beoome 

""-'dC        *='^Jt (^>- 

"To  solve  these,  we  may  pmt  <lii)  inte  the  form 

dv  .dtp  i* 

whiph  b7.(v)  becomes 

dv     p  cos  $  1^ 

differentiating  this,  we  have  by  (iv), 

g.e^^^,P.=o (vi). 

Now  p  and  r  may  be  found  from  the  equation  to  the  nferidian  onrve  as  fanctions 
of  B.  Hence  P  is  a  known  function  of  B.  Solving  this  linear  equation  we  haye  « 
found  as  a  function  of  B.    Then  by  (iv)  we  have 


dta^_     vf      psin-^\ 
dB'^aV"     r    )* 


and  thence  having  found  v,  we  have  u  by  equation  (Hi),  Knowing  u  and  tr ;  B  and 
ijf  may  be  found  by  equations  (v). 

582.  A  heavy  Bphere  rotating  about  a  ivertieal  cucU  if  placed  in  eqwUHbrium  «i» 
tihe  highest  poiiU  of  a  turf  ace  of  any  form  and  being  tlighUy  disturbed  makes  smati 
osciUatums,  find  the  motion. 

Let  0  be  the  highest  point  of  the  surfoce  on  which  the  centre  of  gravity  G 
always  lies.  Let  the  tangents  to  the  lines  of  curvature  at  0  be  taken  as  the  axes  of 
X  and  y,  snd  let  (z,  y,  z)  be  the  co-ozdinates  of  Q.  We  shall  assume  that  0  is  not 
a  singtOar  point  on  Hie  surface.  Li  order  to  simplify  the  general  equations  of 
inol^on  (4)  we  shiJl  take  as  the  axes  <OA  and  GB  the  tangents  io  the  lines  of 
curvature  at  Q,  But  since  Q  always  remains  very  near  Ot  the  tangents  to  the 
Hues  of  curvature  at  0  will  be  nearly  parallel  to  those  .at  Q.  So  that  to  the  first 
order  of  small  quantities  we  haive 

a  ^  ^y  a       ^  ^^  ^  ^V 

and  B^  will  be  a  small  quantity  of  at  least  the  first  order.  Also  since  the  sphere 
is  supposed  not  to  deviate  far  from  the  Jiigheet  point  of  the  surface,  we  have  w, 
constant,  let  this  constant  be  called  n. 

The  equation  to  the  surface  on  which  0  moves,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  highest  point,  is  z=--^-  +  lLj.    The  equation  to  the  normal  -at  «,  y,  z  is 

*—  =  2— Z  =  _— .    Hence  the  resolved  parts  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  normal 

Pi         Pt 

pressure  i?  on  the  sphere  areJl-j    R  ~   and  R»     The  equations  of  motion  <4) 

P\         Pi 

R.  A  30 


av). 
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Hherelote  become 

<Py  _    «"      J*  y         y     <te  an 

£=^-^  J 

But  s  is  a  small  quantify  of  the  seeond  order,  henee  the  last  equation  giTea 
M=g,    To  Bolye  these  eqaations,  we  pat 

«=i'oos(X«+/),    y-QnjxQd+f). 
These  gite 

The  equation  to  find  X  is  therefore 

V^  +  ?+Pft;  V    ^  a^-^k*pj     (a«+i«)«  ft/.. 

This  is  a  qnadratie  equation  to  determine  X*.  In  order  that  the  motion  may 
be  oseillatory  it  is  neoessary  and  snffioient  that  the  roots  should  be  both  poeitiTe. 
If  ft,  />,  be  both  negatiye,  so  that  the  sphere  is  placed  like  a  ball  inside  a  eap^  the 
roots  of  the  qnadratio  are  poeitiye  for  all  valnes  of  n.  If  ft,  ft  hare  opposite  signs 
the  roots  eannot  be  both  positiye.  If  ft,  p,  be  both  positire  the  two  conditions  of 
stability  will  be  found  to  reduce  to 

If  ft  be  infinite,  it  is  necessary  that  ft  should  be  negatiye,  and  in  that  ease 

a'      0 
the  two  values  of  X'  are  — r-^r;  -  and  zero,  which  are  both  independent  of  nm 

**  +  *  ft 

If  ftspy  we  have  F=sG,    In  this  case  if  ^  be  the  inelinatioa  of  the  normal  to  the 
Yertical,  we  have  6^=     ,  -  and,  as  in  Art.  569,  we  find 

a«==Fi«+F,»+2i?i2?,cos  {(Xj  -  XJ  t+A -/,J, 
where  X^,  X,  are  the  roots  of  the  quadratic 

a'+«i'  p         a*+Jl^p 

This  problem  may  also  be  solved  by  Lagrange's  method  in  the  manner  explained 
in  Art.  888.  Let  the  axes  of  reference  Oz,  Oy,  (khe  the  same  as  before.  Let  OC 
be  that  diameter  which  is  vertioal  when  the  sphere  is  in  equilibrium  on  the  summit. 
Let  OAfOBhe  two  other  diameters  forming  with  OO  a  system  of  rectangolar  axes 
fixed  on  the  sphere.  Let  the  position  of  these  with  reference  to  the  axes  fixed  in 
space  be  defined  by  the  angular  co-ordinates  ^,  ^,  ^  in  the  manner  explained  in 
Art.  2S5.    The  Vis  Viva  of  the  sphere  may  then  be  found  as  in  Art.  849,  Ex.  1,    H 
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'we  pat  Bin  0  cos  ^=^  sin  9  sin  f  ai^  0+^=^1  f^^  reject  all  smftU  quantities  above 
the  second  order,  we  find  that  the  Lagrangian  function  is 

i-|(*'+»'»)+|*Mx^-x'(fy-rfl)+r+'»'»}+5<>(^+^). 

It  is  easy  to  see  by  reference  to  the  figure  in  Art.  235  that  {and  iy  are  the  cosines 
of  the  angles  the  diameter  QC  makes  with  the  axes  Ox,  Oy. 

If  c#j(,  Wy,  c#^  are  the  angular  velocities  of  the  sphere  abont  parallels  to  the  axes 
fi^ed  in  space,  the  geometrical  equations  are 


:}• 


These  are  found  by  making  the  resolved  velocities  of  the  point  of  contact  in  the 
directions  of  the  axes  of  x  and  y  equal  to  zero ;  see  Art.  219^  The  angular  velocities 
tfg,  ttg,  or,  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  0,  ^,  f  by  formula  analogous  to  those  in 
Art.  235.    See  also  the  note.    Thus 

Ujg^  -  ^  sin  f +0'  sin  ^  cos  f] 
wya  ^cosf+0'sintf  sinf  ^ 
«,=    0'cos^+^' 

Substituting  and  expressing  the  result  in  terms  of  the  new  co-ordinates  £,  9,  Xt  ^^^ 
geometrical  equations  become 

a  ^1        J 

The  equations  of  motion  are  given  by 

d^dL     dL       dL^       dL^ 
dtd^'  dq''^d^^^dq'' 

where  q  stands  for  any  one  of  the  five  co-ordinates  x,  y,  {,  if,  %.  The  steady  motion 
is  given  by  «,  y,  (,  9  all  zero  and  x'*"'^*  Taking  q  =x  and  q=y  and  giving  the 
several  co-ordinates  their  values  in  the  steady  motion,  we  find  that  X  and  /a  are  both 
zero  in  the  steady  motion. 

To  find  ihe  osoillations,  we  write  for  q  in  turn  x,ytX*  ^  <^d  7*  ^^  retain  the 
first  powers  of  the  small  quantities.  Remembering  that  X  and  >i  are  small  quanti- 
ties (Art.  461),  we  find 


Pi     • 


V,  *'(r+x'i/)-x«0] 


These  and  the  two  geometrical  equations  X^  and  X,  are  all  linear,  and  may  be 
solved  in  the  manner  explained  in  Art.  482.  If  we  put  x'=»  and  eliminate  first  X 
and  n  and  then  (  and  11  we  get  two  equations  to  find  x  and  y,  which  are  the  same  as 
those  marked  (iv)  in  the  first  solution. 

SO— 2 
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Ex.  A  perfeetly  rough  sphen  is  pliused  on  a  perfeeUy  ron^  fiAd  Bphen 
near  the  hi^esi  point.  The  nppor  sphere  has  an  angular  Teloeitj  n  about  the 
diameter  through  the  point  of  eontaet;  prove  that  its  eqnilibiiiim  "mjH.  be  stable 

if  »9>?^i^±l),  where  (is  the  radios  of  the  fixed  sphera,  and  a  the  radina  of  tha 

a 

moving  sphere* 

688.  A  perfeetly  rough  iurfaee  of  revohuiot^  U  placed  with  it$  axi$  verticoL 
Determine  the  eircumitaneei  of  motion  that  a  heavy  tphere  may  roll  on  it  w  that  He 
centre  de$erihe$  a  horizontal  circle.  And  this  elate  of  steady  motion  being  disturbed^ 
fmd  the  swtall  oeeUlatione. 

In  this  ease  we  most  reenr  to  the  equations  of  Art.  681,  and  let  ns  adopt  the 
notation  of  that  artiole,  except  that  to  shorten  the  expressions  we  shall  pot  for  i^ 

its  value  ^ii9. 

To  find  the  steady  motion.    We  must  pat  «»  v,  m^,  6,  ^  all  eonstant     Lei 

d}tf 
a,  fi  snd  a  be  the  constant  values  of  $,  -^  and  tn-    Then  we  have  «=0^  v^^a 

where  h  is  the  constant  valne  of  r.    The  equation  (I)  becomes 

The  other  ^amioal  equations  are  satipfied  without  giving  any  relation  between 
the  constants.    If  the  motion  be  steady,  we  have  therefore 

6  g     lb        . 
2afi     2  a 

thus  for  the  same  vslue  of  n  we  have  two  values  of  /i,  which  correspond  to  different 
initial  values  of  v. 

We  have  the  geometrical  relation  a^^  ~  v,  so  that  »|  and  n  have  opposite 
signs.  Hence  the  axis  of  rotation  which  necessarily  passes  through  the  point  of 
contact  of  the  sphere  and  the  rough  surface  makes  sn  angle  with  the  vertical  lesa 
than  that  made  by  the  normal  at  the  point  of  contact. 

By  inspecting  the  expression  for  n,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  minimum  when 

2  o/t     2  a 

and  therefore  n*=S6  ^eoia^    fi*==  f  tana. 

a'  7  0 

To  find  the  small  oscillation, 

.  d}//  d}/ 

Pat  ^=a  +  r,  *-[[  -  M+  X~  >  ^^^"^  a  <ui^  M  <u^  supposed  to  contain  aU  the  con- 

d4f  d\l^ 

stant  parts  of  0  and  -^  ,  so  that  ^  ani  -^  only  contain  trigonometrical  terms.  Let 

e-a  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  surface  of  revolution  at  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  sphere  in  steady  motion,  so  that  p  differs  from  e  only  by  small  quantities, 
and  may  be  put  equal  to  c  in  the  small  terms.    Also  we  have  r=(  +  c  cos  a .  ^'. 


,•.  --C00BO- 

a 
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Now  by  eqaations  (iy)  and  (v)  of  Art  581  we  have 

dw^     d$  d}p  peiaB-r     dd^     eBUXa-b 

where  »  ib  the  whole  of  the  eonBtant  part  of  cd^. 

Again,  from  equation  (ii),  we  hare 

Xdf^dfK     pd$      ^d\ff.       ft«         dB    ^ 

de^     h^    eeoaa/jide^    2     d^_ 
^dt'adfi'^      a      dt'^'j^di* 
integrating  we  have 

/2       2/icooBa\^    hdf 

the  eonstant  being  put  zero  beoaose  ^  and  ^  Only  contain  trigonometrioal  terms* 
Thirdly t  from  eqiiation  (i),  we  have 

This  ezpresskn  most  be  exi«nded  and  tzpreesed  in  th.«  f oxm 


f...=* 


In  this  case,  since  ^  contains  only  trigonometrioal  expressions^  we  most  have  B=sO, 
Patting  ^bO  in  tiie  above  ezpressiony  we  find  the  same  value  forn  as  in  steady 
motion.    After  ei^[>andi2ig  the  preceding  equation  we  find 

il=;t«^-cotf»a+=sin«aj+itt"— : — ^2  cos*  a  4- = sin*  a  j 

,25^Bina     lOg  .  ,  lOg 

+:is^^-ii: -=■  ^sma  008  0+-=-^  cos  0. 

49   ti*b€        7  b  7  6 

In  order  that  the  motion  may  be  steady,  it  is  sufficient  and  necessary  that  this 
value  of  A  should  be  positive.    And  the  time  of  oscillation  is  then  -r- , 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  investigation  does  not  apply  if  a  and  therefore  b  be 
small,  for  some  terms  which  have  been  rejected  have  b  in  their  denominators,  and 
may  become  important. 

584.  The  general  equations  of  the  motion  of  a  sphere  on  an  imperfectly  rough 
surface  may  be  obtained  on  principles  similar  to  those  adopted  in  Art.  806.  The 
difFerence  in  the  theory  will  be  made  dear  by  the  following  example,  in  which  a 
method  of  proceeding  is  explained  which  is  generally  applicable,  whenever  the 
integrations  can  be  effected. 
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585.  A  homogeneous  iphere  movee  on  an  im^^erfeetly  rough  inclined  plane  with 
any  initial  eonditioju,  find  the  direction  of  the  motion  and  the  velocity  of  its  centre 
at  any  time. 

Let  Q  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sphere.  Let  the  axes  of  reference  OA,  GB^ 
GC  haTC  their  directions  fixed  in  space,  the  first  being  directed  down  the  inclined 
phine  and  the  last  normal  to  the  plane.  Let «,  v,  10  be  the  Telocities  of  G  resolTed 
parallel  to  these  axes,  and  »|>  a^*  u^  the  angular  Telocities  of  the  body  about  these 
axes.  Let  FtF'he  the  resolyed  parts  of  the  frictions  of  the  plane  on  the  sphov 
parallel  to  the  axes  GA,  GB,  but  taken  negatively  in  those  directions.  Let  h  be  the 
radius  of  gyration  of  the  sphere  about  a  diameter,  a  its  radius,  and  let  the  mass  be 
unity. 

Let  a  be  the  inolinatioii  of  the  plane  to  the  horizon.  The  equations  of  motion 
will  then  be 

4-'«  I ^"  i-^  I - 

Eliminating  F  and  F  from  these  equations  and  integrating  we  have 

u-i—^a<a^-U^+gBixiat  | 

^  > ••••: W. 

where  U^  and  F«  are  two  constants  determined  by  the  initial  Yalues  ot  u^  v,  ta^,  v^. 

The  meaning  of  these  equations  may  be  found  as  follows.    Let  P  be  the  point 

of  contact  of  the  sphere  and  plane,  let  Q  be  a  point  within  the  sphere  on  the  normal 

a*+h^ 
at  P  so  that  PQ= ,  so  that  Q  is  the  centre  of  oscillation  of  the  sphere  when 

suspended  from  P,  It  is  dear  that  the  left-hand  sides  of  the  equations  (3)  exjiress 
the  components  of  the  yelodty  of  Q  parallel  to  the  axes.  The  equations  assert  that 
the  friotional  impulses  at  P  cannot  affect  the  motion  of  Q,  and  this  readily  follows 
from  Art.  119,  because  Q  is  in  the  axis  of  spontaneous  rotation  for  a  blow  at  P, 

686.  The  friction  at  the  point  of  contact  P  always  acts  opposite  to  the  direction 
of  sliding  and  tends  to  reduce  this  point  to  rest.  When  sliding  ceases  the  friction 
(see  Art.  148)  also  ceases  to  be  limiting  friction  and  becomes  only  of  sufficient  mag* 
uitude  to  keep  the  point  of  contact  at  rest.   If  sliding  ever  does  cease,  we  then  hare 

u-aw^=0,  r  +  ai*i=0 (4). 

The  equations  (3)  and  (4)  suffice  to  determine  these  final  values  of  «,  t,  W|  and 
6;,.  Thus  the  direction  of  the  motion  and  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  after 
sliding  has  ceased  have  been  found  in  terms  of  the  time.  It  appears  that  both  these 
elements  are  independent  of  the  friction. 

If  the  equations  (4)  hold  initially  the  sphere  will  begin  to  move  without  sliding 
if  the  friction  found  trcm  the  equations  (1),  (2)  and  (4)  is  less  than  the  limiting 

friction.    As  in  Art.  147,  this  requires  that  the  coefficient  of  friction  /»>  -jTu  ^'^  ^- 

Supposing  this  inequality  to  hold^  the  friction  called  into  play  will  be  always  lees 
than  the  limiting  friction  and  therefore  equations  (8)  and  (4)  give  the  whole  motioa 
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SB7.  II  the  eqiutiong  (1)  So  not  bold  initially  or  II  ths  InegiuUiy  Jiut  men- 
tioned la  not  tatiafled,  let  S  be  the  velooit;  of  slidiiig  and  let  tf  be  the  aDgla  the 
direetioii  of  iliding  makes  with  OA.  To  fix  the  signa  we  ahall  take  S  to  be  positiTe 
while  9  may  hive  an;  valae  from  -  t  to  r.    Then 

S<UM$mM-aut,       SBin«=i>+o«, <6). 

The  friction  ii  equal  io  /tgeotm  and  aote  in  the  direotion  opposite  (o  aliding, 

F=iigeoiKO<»9,       F=;igoMamat. 
The  eqiiaUi»u  (1),  <?)  and  (5)  therefme  giTO 

-  "^  '=-fl+pJ/igpoBaeoatf+gdi 

«-5«..(i,^)„„..^,  !• '"■ 

Expanding  we  And 


-{'4. 


;V  COS  a +7  sin  a  M 


...(7). 
-fiisaaintf 

II  9  be  not  oonitant,  we  nu^  eliminate  (  and  integrate  with  regard  to  $,  thie 

gIvM 

aaintf^ai^tan^y. (8), 

^hat«n=(l  +  pJfieotB,  andiJiBtheeonitantofintegnticai.    If  S,  and  9*  be  the 
initial  nine*  of  rST  and  9  detennined  by  equations  (6),  we  have 

3J=S,Blnff,^cot^\' (9). 

Bnhartitating  the  nine  of  8  giTen  by  <8]  in  the  seeond  of  eqnatiMu  (T)  and  inte- 
grating we  fl"d 


.fc|:,fc|:.fc|:..-.... 


m. 


the  eonstant  of  Integration  being  determined  from  the  oondition  that  9=0,  when 
(=0.  The  eqoBtions  (8),  (S)  and  (10)  give  S  and  S  in  terms  of  t.  The  eqnationa 
(S)  and  (6)  then  give  u,  a,  w^  and  u,  in  temiE  of  I. 

^e  leoond  ol  aqnatioui  ^  shows  that  —  has  an  opposite  sign  to  t,  hence  9  be- 
CiTiii"g  at  an;  initial  valne  except  J:r  oontinaall;  approaohee  aero.  P  f'<ii~<« 
that,  nnleseaia  zeio,  0  will  be  eonstant  only  when  9,^0  or  ^t. 

If  n  >  1,  i.e.  n  >  ~,vt  'W  ■)  *'  '■^  ^'"^  i^i  *^*  sliding  will  oeaw 
vanishes.    This,  by  (10)  will  ooenr  when 

The  sabseqaent  motion  baa  already  been  foond. 
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If  H  <;  1  we  see  by  (8)  that  8  inereases  as  $  decreaflos,  bo  that  eli^og  will  new& 
eease.    It  alflo  follows  from  (10)  that  $  Tanishes  only  at  the  end  of  an  infinite  time* 

li  S^=0,  sliding  will  never  begin  if  n  >  1,  but  ^Ul  immediately  b^;in  and  neyer 
cease  if  n<  1. 

588.  The  theoiy  of  the  motion  of  a  sphere  on  an  imperfectly  rongh  horitonial 
plane  is  so  much  simpler  t&an  when  t&e  plane  is  inclined  or  when  the  sphere  rollfl 
on  any  other  surface,  that  it  seems  nnnecessary  to  consider  this  case  in  detaiL  At 
the  same  time  the  game  of  billiards  supplies  many  problems  which  it  would  be 
unsatisfactory  to  pass  oyer  in  silence.  The  following  exasnples  hare  been  aEranged 
so  as  both  to  indicate  the  mode  of  proof  ta  be  adopted  and  to  supply  some  reeulla 
which  may  be  submitted  to  ett»eriment. 

The  restflt  given  in  Ex.  1,  was  first  obiaiined  by  J.  A.  Euler  the  son  of  the  cele- 
brated Enler,  and  published  in  the  Mim.  de.  VAcad,  de  Beriin,  1758.  Most,  possibly 
all,  of  the  other  results  may  be  found  in  the  Jeu  de  Billardpar  0,  CorioUsrfnb- 
Ushed  at  Paris  in  1835. 

Ex.  1.     A  billiard-ball  is  set  in  motion  on  an  imperfectly  rough  horizontal 

plane,  show  that  the  direction  and  magnitude  of  the  friction  are  constant  throu^- 

^        out  the  motion.    The  path  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  therefore  an  arc  of  a  parabola 

X  while  sliding  continues,  and  finally  a  straight  line.    The  parabola  is  described  with 

^  the  git^  lliitial  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  under  an  acceleration  equal  to  /ig 

tending  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  initial  direction  of  sliding. 

&  2.    If  5o  be  the  initial  velocity  of  sliding  prove  that  the  parabolic  path  lasts 

^        lor  a  time  =  —  .    Er^  some  experiments  of  Cori<^  it  appears  that  /K^g  nearly. 

If  the  initial  velocity  of  sliding  be  one  foot  per  second,  the  parabolic  path  lasts 
therefore  less  than  a  twentieth  port  of  a  second* 

Ex.  8.  If  P  be  the  point  of  contact  in  any  position  and  Q  the  centre  of  oscilla- 
tion with  regard  to  P,  prove  that  the  velocity  ol  ^  is  always  the  same  in  directioii 
and  magnitude.    Thence  show  that  the  final  rectilinear  path  of  the  celKreof  gravity 

is  parallel  to  the  initial  direction  of  the  motion  of  Q  and  the  final  velodfy  of  the 

g 
centre  of  gravity  is  =  of  the  initial  velocity  of  Q,    If  PP'  be  the  initial  direction  of 

motion  and  V  the  initial  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  and  t  the  time  given  by 
Ex.  2j  prove  that  the  final  rectilinear  path  of  the  centre  of  gravity  intersects  PP'  in 

a  point  P"  BO  that  PP=l  VU 

\  Ex.  4.  A  billiard-ball,,  at  rest  on  vh.  imperf eotly  rongh  horizontal  table,  is  struck 
by  a  cue  in  a  horizontal  direction  at  any  point  whose  altitude  above  the  table  is  h^ 
and  the  cue  is  withdrawn  as  soon  as  it  has  d^vered  its  blow.  Supposing  the  cue 
to  be  sufficiently  rough  to  prevent  sliding,  show  that  the  centre  of  the  ball  will 

move  in  the  direction  of  the  blow  and  that  its  velocity  will  become  uniform  and 

eaual  to  =  -  J9  after  a  time  — Z- where  B  is  the  ratio  of  the  blow  to  the  mass 

^  la  7a     ftg 

of  the  sphere  and  a  is  the  radius. 

In  order  that  there  should  be  no  sliding  the  distance  of  the  cue  from  the  centre 
of  the  ball  must  be  less  than  a  sin  e  where  tan  e  is  the  coefficient  of  friction  between 
the  cue  and  ball. 
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Ex.  5.  A  billiard-ball,  initially  at  rest  and  tonohing  the  table  at  a  point  P,  is 
Btraok  by  a  one  making  an  angle  /3  with  the  horixon.  Show  that  the  final  recti- 
linear motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  ift  parallel  to  the  straight  line  PS  Joining  P 
to  the  point  S  where  the  dizeetion  of  the  blo^  meets  the  table,  and  the  final  yelooity 

5  PS 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  =  —  P  sin  /}  in  the  direction  of  the  projection  of  the  blow 

on  the  horizon. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  these  residts  are  independent  of  the  friction. 

7 
Ex.  6.  Measme  STss-saeoip  along  the  projection  of  the  blow  on  the  horizon- 
tal table,  then  T8  measures  the  horizontal  con^ponent  of  the  blow  referred  to  a 
nnit  of  mass,  on  the  same  scale  that  PS  measnres  the  final  velocity  of  the  centre  of 
gravity.  Prove  that  dnring  the  impact  and  the  whole  of  the  snbseqnent  motion  the 
friction  acts  along  PT  and  that  the  whole  friction  called  into  play  will  be  measnred 

5  PT 

by  PT  on  the  scale  just  mentioned.   Thence  show  that  unless  /i  <  =  —  the  parabolic 

arc  of  the  path  will  be  suppressed.  Show  also  that  PT  is  the  direction  in  which 
the  lowest  point  of  the  ball  would  begin  to  move  if  the  horizontal  plane  were  smooth 
and  the  b^  were  acted  on  by  the  same  blow  as  before. 


Motion  of  a  Solid  Body  on  a  plane. 

689,    A  solid  of  revolution  rolU  on  a  perfectly  rough  horizontal  plane  under  the 
action  of  gravity.    To  find  the  steady  motion  and  the  smaU  oseiUatiom. 

.  Let  (?  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  OC  the  axis  of  figure,  P  the  point  of 
contact.  Let  OA  be  that  principal  axis  which  lies  in  the  plane  POC  and  03  the 
axis  at  right  angles  to  OA,  OC.    Let  OM  be  a  perpendicular  from  O  on  the  hoxi- 
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• 
Eontal  plane,  and  PN  a  peipendionlar  from  P  on  (?(7.    Let  ^  be  ihe  angje  CKJmaiM 

with  the  Tertical,  and  ^  the  angle  MP  makes  with  any  fixed  line  in  the  horizointal 

plane.    Let  it  be  the  normal  reaction  at  P;  F,  JP' the  reeolyed  parte  of  the  ftietiioiis 

respeotiyely  in  and  pezpendieolar  to  the  plane  PQO,    Let  the  maae  of  the  body  be 

unity. 

Let  ns  take  moments  about  the  moying  axes  QA,  QB,  QC  aooording  to  Art  253. 
As  in  the  seoond  case  of  Art.  254^  we  pat  B^^i^^  ^a=«b  '^^  ^= ^ oos  tf.  Bemem- 
bering  that  K^^Ate^^  h^^Aio^  h^*=^Cta^  we  ha^e 

A^-A»^^eoae+C(,0^=-F.ON. (1). 

A^-Ct^^^-At^^ooBe^'-F.aM^Jt.MP (3). 

C^=F.PN (3). 

The  geometrieal  eqnfttions  are 

J="» W.  ■Sb^J— I (6). 

Let  u  and  v  be  the  yelocities  of  the  centre  of  gravity  respectiTely  along  and  per- 
pendicular to  MPt  both  being  parallel  to  the  horizontal  plane.  The  aooelerationfl 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  along  these  moving  axes  will  be 

^-i=' W" 

And  if  f  be  the  altitude  of  Q  above  the  horizontal  plane^  we  have 

S=-<r  +  « (8). 

Also  sinoe  the  point  P  is  at  rest,  we  have 

i*-(?Jf«,=0 (9), 

t?+PiVw,-(?^'a^=0 (10), 

«=-^i\rco8^+Piyrsin^ (11). 

These  are  the  general  equations  of  motion  of  a  solid  of  revolution  moving  on  a 
perfectly  rough  horizontal  plane.  If  the  plane  is  not  perfectly  rough  the  first  eight 
equations  will  stUl  hold,  but  the  remaining  three  must  be  modified  in  the  manner 
explained  in  the  next  proposition. 

'When  the  motion  is  steady,  we  have  the  surface  of  revolution  rolling  on  the 
plane  so  that  its  axis  makes  a  constant  angle  with  the  vertical.    Li  this  state  of 

motion,  let  ^=o,  ~=Ai,  wgan,  Glf=p,  MP^q^  0N=^,  NP^fi,  and  let />  be  the 

radius  of  curvature  of  the  rolling  body  at  P.    Then  the  relations  between  these 
quantities  may  be  found  by  substitution  in  the  above  equations. 

Suppose  it  were  required  to  find  the  conditions  that  the  surface  may  roll  with  a 
given  angular  velocity  n  with  its  axis  of  figure  making  a  given  angle  with  the  verti- 
cal.   Here  n  and  a  are  given,  and  p,  q,  (,  if,  p  may  be  found  from  the  equationa  to 
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the  surface.    We  haye  to  find  as  Wi,  »,,  u,  v  and  the  radios  of  the  eu6le  deMribed 
by  C?  in  space.    Then  eliminating  Ft  F',  B,  we  get 

/A*ana{A  cos a-p^)-n/i (Cana+pii) -gq=0, 

fltf^s-fiBina,     W|=0, 

ttsO,  vsB-fUf-^fiBina. 

Let  r  be  the  radios  of  the  circle  described  by  (?  as  the  sorfaoe  rolls  on  the  plane. 
Since  0  describes  its  circle  with  angolar  velocity  /i,  we  haye  rfi=>t7,  and  hence 

r=--=--|8mo. 

Eliminating  n  we  have 

/i«*  (^17  sin  acos  a  +  C{  sin*  a + r  (C?  sin  a  ■{■pri))=igqri. 

For  every  raloe  of  n  and  a' there  are  two  valoes  of  /i,  which  however  correspond 
to  different  initial  conditiona.  In  order  that  a  steady  motion  may  be  possible,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  roots  of  this  qoadratio  shoold  be  reaL    This  gives 

(C7  sin  a  +pn)*  n* + 4tgq  sin  a  (J  cos  a  -p{)  s  a  positive  qoantity. 

If  the  angular  velocity  n  be  very  great,  one  of  these  values  d  /lia  very  great 
and  the  other  small.  If  the  angolar  velocity  be  oommTmioated  to  the  body  by 
onwinding  a  string,  as  in  a  top,  the  initial  valoe  of  c^  will  be  small.  In  this  case 
the  body  will  assome  the  smaller  valoe  of  ft^,  and  we  have  approximately 

0^ 


fis- 


n{Cfana+pri) 


To  find  the  $maU  oicillation,  we  pot  9=:a-h^^  ^=Mi*  -^t  Mw=»+«b'.    Then 

Of  at 

we  have  by  geometry, 

Mz:^OM^p+qe^,  PM^q-¥[p-'P)9^t 

ON^^+pO' Bin  a,  PN=7i-\-p6^ qoboj 

and  sobstitoting  in  (5),  (9),  (10),  (6),  (7)  respectively,  we  find 

d^ 
ui^-^fAtma  -  /i  cos  a^- sin  a  -^, 

at 

d9 

d^ 
«=  -Aisina{-ni|->(M0Osa{+AV>Bin'a+n/>co8a)^-Bina{  ^^^tf 

<P^  d\l^         d^ 

i^=l>-23+M'fflniif+n#«i+2siaaAi{^^ +i7ii-;j^ 

+ /ti  (iu  COB  at + /cp  sin*  a + n/>  cos  a)  ^ + i7/i«Vt 

dSt  ^yl/       dtaJ 

Fs»  -{fAOoaai^p/i'^fjipan^a^-npcoBa)-^  -  8mot~|-  -^-gf* 

Sobstitoting  these  in  eqoation  (8)  and  integrating,  we  have 

dyl/ 

{C+ii*)t/^={pfi— f/^eoB a 'pip  nn^  a- np COB  a)  w- 11  Bin  €^  ~  (A), 

the  constant  being  omitted  because  n,  a  and  fi  are  sopposed  to  contain  all  the 

constant  parts  of  cii^,  $,  and  J7 . 

at 
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►  =0...(C). 


Again  sabfltitoting  in  (1)  and  integrating,  we  have 
\Cn  -  2Aii  008  a+^  (|)/i- ftcoB  o^  -  /ftsin*ap~np  ooB  a)}  ^  -  (^ +^)  sin  a  ^=(if«^'(B). 
Also  sabstituting  in  (2),  we  have 

(il+j>*+5^^  +^{ilM'(8in"a-ooB«a)  +  C^/»ooeo+(p-pto  t 

+ m'^a  Id + AMi|9  +  m'<)06  a£p + fi^c^  eoB  a + m' Bin' <v>p} 

•h  -^{  -2^^Binaoo8a+0»Bina+2£p/i8ina+fi|»if) 

+  M^'{  Cm  sin  a+ Mpif} 

+  {  -  il  sin  a  cos  a^i' +  Cn/i  sin  a + ^9 + sin  oftVl + "f>P9} 

The  last  tenn  of  this  equation  must  vanish  since  d^,  —-,  oi/only  eontain  periodio 

terms.    It  is  the  equation  thns  formed  which  determines  the  steady  motion  and 
gives  us  the  vslae  of  lu 

To  solve  these  equations  we  may  pat 

^=Xsin(Xt+/),       ^=ifBin(Xt+/),       «ta'=2fsin(X<+/). 

If  we  substitnte  these  in  (A),  (B),  (G)  we  shall  get  three  equations  to  eUminate 
the  ratios LiMiN,  Before  substitution  it  will  be  found  oonvenient  to  simpli^ 
the  equations  first  by  multiplying  (A)  by  {  and  (B)  lyy  17  and  subtracting  the  latter 

result  from  the  former,  and  secondly  by  multiplying  (A)  by  ^  and  adding  the 

suit  to  (C).    We  then  obtain  the  following  determinant, 


A/i  sinaoosa 

n 

Cn-2AfiooBa 

^sina 

Ci 

(jp  -  {  cos  a  -  p  sin'a) /I 
-p»0O8a 

{sina 

-(C7+1J*) 

=^0. 


590.  Ex.  1.  To  find  the  least  angular  velocity  which  wiU  make  a  hoop  toll 
in  a  straight  line. 

In  this  case  r  is  infinite  and  therefore  ft  must  be  zero.  It  follows  from  the 
equation  of  steady  motion  that  ^=0,  or  the  hoop  must  be  upright.  We  have 
psia,  q^O,  (=0,  i7=a,  /a=sO,  and  (7=2^    The  determinant  beoomee  * 

^,_2n'(2ii  +  a»)-a^ 
80  that  the  least  angular  velocity  which  will  make  \  a  real  quantity  is  given  by 


n* 


~2(<7+o*) 


v\* 
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Let  the  hoop  be  an  are,  we  have  0^a\  and  if  F  be  the  least  Telocity  of  the 
centre  of  grayity,  this  equation  gives  V>^Jag.     Let  the  hoop  be  a  disc,  then 

C=  ^ ,  and  we  have  V>  /v/^. 

Ex.  2.  A  dronlar  disc  is  placed  with  its  xim  resting  on  a  perfectly  rongh 
horizontal  table  and  is  spun  with  an  angnlar  velocity  0  about  the  diameter  through 
the  point  of  contact.    I^ove  that  in  steady  motion  the  centre  is  at  rest  at  an 

altitude  —  above  the  horizontal  plane,  where  le  is  the  radius  of  gyration  about  a 

diameter;  and,  if  a  be  the  inclination  of  the  plane  to  the  horizon,  the  point  of 

2t 
contact  has  made  a  complete  circuit  in  the  time  ^r-  sin  a.    If  the  disc  be  slightly 

disturbed  from  this  state  of  steady  motion,  show  that  the  time  of  a  small  osciUaltoo 

\ga  %k*  008*0  +  a"  sin*  a  \  * 

Ex.  d.  An  infinitely  thin  circular  disc  moves  on  a  perfectly  rough  horizontal 
plane  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve  a  constant  inclination  a  to  the  horizon* 
Find  the  condition  that  the  motion  may  be  steady  and  the  time  of  a  small  oscillation. 

Let  the  radius  of  the  disc  be  a,  and  the  radius  of  gyration  about  a  diameter  h. 
Let  w^  be  the  angular  velocity  about  the  axis,  /i  the  angular  velocity  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  about  the  centre  of  the  circle  described  by  it,  r  the  radius  of  this  circle,, 
then  in  steady  motion 

(2£*4-a*)6^==it>M0OBa- —  cota,   {2i*  +  a')r=- t'acosa  +  ^  cot  o. 
If  ^be  the  time  of  a  small  oscillation 
(^y(*«+o«)==MM*^l+2coe«o)+a«8in«o}-«MCOSa{6A*+a«)  +  2n«(2i»+o*)-pasina. 

Ex.  4.  A  heavy  body  is  attached  to  the  plane  face  of  a  hemisphere  so  as  to  form 
a  solid  of  revolution,  the  radius  of  the  hemisphere  being  a  and  the  distance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  body  from  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere  being  h.  The 
body  is  placed  with  its  spherical  sui/ace  3»sting  on  a  ho^ontal  plane,  and  is  set 
in  motion  in  maj  manner.    Show  that  one  integral  of  tibe  Q^uati(xis  of  motion  is 

Aasi*0-^+C<a^  (  cos^  +  - j=constant  Aether  the  plane  l>e  smooth,  imperiectly 

rough,  or  perfectly  rough. 

It  is  clear  that  the  first  two  terms  on  the  left-hand  side  of  this  equation  is  the 
angular  momentum  about  the  vertical  through  0,  Let  this  be  called  /.  Since  we 
may  take  moments  about  any  axis  through  G  as  if  ^  were  fixed  in  space,  we  have 

j-=F',PM.    But  PM=  -PN,-,  hence  eliminatii]yQ[  F'  by  equation  (3)  and  in^ 

tegrating,  we  get  the  required  result. 

Ex.  5.  A  surface  of  revolution  rolls  on  another  perfectly  rough '  surface  of 
revolution  with  its  axis  vertical.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  rolling  surface  lies 
in  its  axis.  Find  the  cases  of  steady  motion  in  which  it  is  possible  for  the  axes  of 
both  the  surfaces  to  lie  in  a  vertical  plane  throughout  the  motion.  • 

Let  $  be  the  inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  two  surfaces,  P  the  point  of 
contact,  OM  a  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  plane  at  P,  PN  a  perpen- 
dicular on  the  axis  GC  ot  the  rolling  body;  F  the  friction,  R  the  reaction  at  P? 
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•  the  sngnltf  Telodtj  of  the  roHing  body  aboat  its  aiis  GC,  fi  the  angnlAr  rale  at 

which  Q  deeeribes  ita  etzcolar  path  in  spaoe,  r  the  radius  of  this  oirde.    Then  in 

steady  motion 

If/ASm  ^(Ca-ilM  COS  ^= -JP .  OAT- JR .  JifP, 

JR  ss  .  If  r;i<  sin  a + If  jT  COB  a, 

i^BB  -  Jfr/t*oos  a-  ifp  sin  a, 

n .  P^ + /» sin  ^ .  GiV^  =s  -  r/t» 

where  If  is  the  mass  of  the  body. 

591.    A  twfo/ce  of  any  form  roUi  on  a  fixed  horizcntal  plane  wider  the  aetioH  of 
gramty.    To  form  the  equoHont  of  motion*, 

*  The  motion  of  a  hea^y  body  of  any  fonn  on  a  horizontal  plane  seems  to  haTs 
been  studied  first  by  Poisson.  The  body  is  supposed  to  be  either  boonded  by  a 
continuous  surface  which  touches  the  plane  in  a  single  point  or  to  be  terminated 
by  an  apex  as  in  a  top,  while  the  plane  is  regarded  as  perfectly  smooth.  Poisson 
uses  Eater's  equations  to  find  the  rotations  about  the  principal  axes,  and  refers 
these  axes  to  others  fixed  in  space  by  means  of  the  formule  of  Art.  235.  He  finds 
one  integral  by  the  principal  of  tIs  yiva  and  another  by  that  of  angular  momentum 
about  the  vertical  straight  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  These  equations  are 
then  applied  to  find  how  the  motion  of  a  vertical  top  is  disturbed  by  a  slow  moTO* 
ment  of  the  smooth  plane  on  which  it  rests.    See  the  TraiU  de  M4canique. 

In  three  papers  in  the  fifth  and  eighth  volumes  of  CreUe^i  Journal  (1830  and 
1832)  M.  Coumot  repeated  Poisson's  equations,  and  expressed  the  oorresponding 
geometrical  conditions  when  the  body  rests  on  more  than  one  point  or  roUs  on  an 
edge  such  as  the  base  of  a  cylinder.  He  also  considers  the  two  cases  in  which  the 
]plane  is  (1)  perfectly  rough,  and  (2)  imperfectly  rough.  He  proceeds  on  the  same 
general  plan  as  Poisson,  having  two  sets  of  rectangular  axes,  one  fixed  in  the  body 
and  the  other  in  space  connected  together  by  the  formula  usually  given  for 
transformation  of  co-ordinates.  As  may  be  supposed,  the  equations  obtained  are 
extremely  complicated.  M.  Coumot  also  forms  the  corresponding  equations  for 
impulsive  forces.  Those  however  which  include  the  effects  of  friction  do  not 
agree  with  the  equations  given  in  this  treatise. 

In  the  thirteenth  and  seventeenth  volumes  of  Liouvitte*i  Journal  (1848  and 
1852)  there  will  be  found  two  papers  by  M.  Puiseux.  In  the  first  he  repeats 
Poisson's  equations  and  applies  them  to  the  case  of  a  solid  of  revolution  on  a 
smooth  plane.  He  shows  that  whatever  angle  the  axis  initiaUy  makes  with  the 
vertical,  this  angle  will  remain  very  nearly  constant  if  a  sn^ciently  great  angular 
velocity  be  communicated  to  the  body  about  the  axis.  An  inferior  limit  to  this 
angular  velocity  is  found  only  in  the  case  in  which  the  axis  is  vertical.  In  the 
second  memoir  he  applies  Poisson's  equations  to  determine  the  conditions  of 
stability  of  a  solid  of  any  form  placed  on  a  smooth  plane  with  a  principal  axis  at 
its  centre  of  gravity  vertical  and  rotating  about  that  axis.  He  also  determines 
the  small  oscillations  of  a  body  resting  on  a  smooth  plane  about  a  position  of 
equilibrium. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Maihematietf  1861,  l£r  G.  BC 
Slesser  forms  tlfe  equations  of  motion  of  a  body  on  a  perfectly  rough  horizontal 
plane  and  applies  them  to  the  problem  considered  at  the  end  of  Art.  597.  He  uses 
moving  axes,  and  his  analysis  is  almost  exactly  the  same, as  that  which  the  author 
had  adopted. 
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Lei  OJLf  GBt  GO,  the  principal  axes  at  the  centre  of  grayify,  be  the  axes  of 
reference  and  let  the  mass  be  unity.  Let  4>  ({,  17,  ^=0  be  the  eqnation  to  the 
boonding  surface,  (|,  1;,  f)  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  P  of  contact.  Let  (p,  q,  r) 
be  the  direction-cosines  of  the  outward  direction  of  the  normal  to  the  surface  at 
the  point  (,  ff,  jv  then 

d^     d^     wp 
^      dri      dj^ 


firstly,  let  the  plane  be  perfectly  rough.  Let  X,  F,  Z  be  the  resoWed  parts 
alottg  the  axes  of  the  normal  reaction  and  the  two  frictions  at  the  point  {^  i;,  ^  and 
kA  the  mass  of  the  body  be  nniiy.    By  Enler's  equations  we  haye 


Also  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravis  are  by  Art.  246, 

du 

dv 

dw 

Also  since  the  line  (p^  q,  r)  remains  always  vertical, 

dp  1 

do 

dr 

di'^^'^^'i  J 

and  since  the  point  (f,  ,,  f)  is  at  rest  we  have 


.(!)• 


.(2). 


(3). 


W» 


Where  U,  F,^are  the  resolyed  parts  of  the  Telocity  of  the  point  of  contact  P 
the  positiye  directions  of  the  axes. 


in 
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592.  Secondly,  let  the  plane  be  perfectly  mooth.  The  ectOAtions  (1),  (S),  (3), 
apply  equally  to  this  case,  hut  eqtiationfi  (4)  are  not  trae.  Binee  the  resultant  of 
X,  7,  ZiMA  reaotion  JR  normal  to  the  fixed  plane,  we  have 

X^-pR,        T^-qR,        Z=^-rR (6), 

The  negative  sign  is  prefixed  to  R  hecanse  {p,  9,  r)  are  the  direciion-cosines  of 
the  outward  direction  of  the  normal,  and  it  is  clear  that  when  these  are  taken  poai- 
tively,  the  components  of  iZ  are  all  negative.  If  at  any  moment  R  vanishes  and 
changes  sign  the  body  will  leave  the  plane. 

Since  the  velocity  of  0  parallel  to  the  fixed  plane  li  constant  in  direction  and 
magnitude  it  wiU  usually  be  more  convenient  to  replace  the  equations  (2)  by  tba 
following  single  equatioo.  Let  OM  be  the  perpendicular  on  the  fixed  plane  and  let 
MG^gf  then 

g=-^+^ («)• 

It  is  nacessary  that  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  contact  resolved  normal  to  the 

plane  should  be  aero,  this  condition  may  be  written  in  either  of  the  equivalent 

forms 

Up  +  rq+Wr=Q 


^+Vj-i*««)P  +  (i-«i-f««»»)?  +  tt«i-i7«i)r=0^ "^' 


r=o| 


693.  Thirdly,  let  the  body  elide  en  an  imperfectly  rough  plane.  The  equa- 
tions (1),  (2),  (3)  and  (7)  hold  as  before.  If  fi  be  the  coefficient  of  friction  the 
resultant  of  the  forces  X,  F»  Z  must  make  an  angle  tan~i  fi  with  the  normal  at  the 
point  of  contact,  hence 

{Xp+Yq+Zr)*_     1 

z*+  y«+z«  ~i+/*« ^ '' 

Also  since  the  resultant  of  {X,  Y,  Z),  the  normal  at  P  and  the  direction  of  Slid- 
ing must  lie  in  one  plane,  we  have  the  determinantal  equation 

X(iiW-rV)-\-Y{rU-pW)i-Z(pV-qU)=0 (9). 

Since  the  friction  must  act  oppoHte  to  the  direction  of  sliding,  we  must  have 
XU-^  YV+  ZW  negative.  When  this  vanishes  and  changes  sign,  the  point  of  con- 
tact ceases  to  slide. 

If  the  body  start  from  rest  we  must  use  the  method  explained  in  Art.  146  to 
determine  whether  the  point  0^  .contact  will  begin  to  slide  or  not.  Assume  X,  Y,  Z 
to  be  the  forces  necessary  to  prevent  sliding.  Then  since  u,  v,  w,  (tfj,  »,,  ci^  are  all 
initially  zero,  we  have  by  differentiating  ^4)  and  eliminating  the  differential  coeffi- 
cients of  u,  V,  w,  w^,  M,,  w,  three  linear  equations  to  find  X,  JT,  Z,  in  terms  of  the 
knowsn  initial  valaes  of  {p^  q,  r)  and  ^{,  3j,  ^).  The  point  of  contact  will  slide  or  not 
according  as  these  values  make  the  left-hand  side  of  equation  (8)  less  or  greater 
than  the  right-hand  side. 

The  equations  to  find  X,  F,  Z  may  be  obtained  by  treating  the  forces  as  if  they 
were  indefinitely  small  impulses.  In  the  time  dt,  we  may  regard  the  body  as  acted 
on  by  an  impulse  gdt  at  0  and  a  blow  whose  components  are  Xdt,  Ydt,  Zdt  at  P, 
By  Art.  296  we  may  consider  these  in  succession.  The  effect  of  the  first  is  to  com- 
municate to  JP  a  velocity  gdt  in  a  direction  normal  to  the  fixed  plane  and  outwards. 
If  P  does  not  slide,  the  effect  of  the  blow  at  P  must  be  to  destroy  this  velocity. 
Hence  X,  F,  Z  may  be  found  from  the  equation^  of  Art.  804  if  we  write  u^^^pg. 
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^'i—^Pf  ^i^rg  and  u„  v,,  tr,  all  equal  to  zero  on  the  left-hand  sidee  and  (to  snit  the 
notation  of  thia  article)  change  p,  q,  r  on  the  right-hand  aides  into  (,  if,  ^ 
Geometrically  the  point  of  contact  will  not  slide  if  the  diametral  line  of  the  fixed 
plane  with  regard  to  the  ellipsoid  called  E  in  Art.  804  makes  a  less  angle  with  the 
normal  than  tan~^  /t. 

In  any  of  these  oases  when  p,  q,  r  have  heen  found,  the  inclinations  of  the  prin- 
cipal axes  to  the  vertical  are  known.  Their  motion  round  the  vertieal  may  then  be 
deduced  by  the  rule  given  in  Art.  249.  When  u,  v,  w  and  the  motions  of  the  axes 
have  been  found,  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  gravity  resolved  along  any  straight 
line  fixed  in  space  may  be  found  by  resolution. 

694.  Some  integrals  of  these  equations  are  supplied  by  the  principles  of  angular 
momentum  and  Vis  Yiva.    If  the  plane  is  perfectly  smooth  we  have 

Ai^*+  B«,«  +  Cwz^  +  /^y=/3  -  2gz, 

where  a  and  /3  are  two  oonstants. 

If  the  plane  is  perfectly  rough  we  have 

il  Wj*  + -B«,«  +  C7wj> + u* + r' +  »• = /9  -  5(5«. 

695.  Ex.  1.  A  body  rests  with  a  plane  face  on  an  imperfectly  rough  horizon- 
tal plane  whose  coefficient  of  friction  is  /a.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  is 
vertically  over  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  face,  and  the  form  of  the  face  is  such 
that  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  face  about  any  straight  line  in  its  plane  through 
its  centre  of  gravity  is  y.  The  body  is  now  projected  along  the  plane  so  that  the 
initial  velocity  of  its  centre  of  gravity  is  Vq  and  the  initial  rotation  about  a  vertical 
axis  through  its  centre  of  gravity  is  Wq.  If  (m^  be  very  small,  prove  that  the  centre 
of  gravity  moves  in  a  straight  line  and  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  any  time  t  is  v^-f/gt, 

X." 

Showlso  that  the  angnkr  Tdodty  «t  the  ««ne  time  iB  *,  (l  -  ^ ) '^ .  where  i  is 

the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  body  about  a  vertical  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 
[Poisaon,  Traiti  de  3l€caniqu£.'\ 

Ex.  2.  A  body  of  any  form  rests  with  a  plane  face  in  contact  with  a  smooth 
fixed  plane  so  that  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  of  gravity  0  on  the  plane  falls 
within  the  face.  If  the  body  is  then  struck  by  a  blow  which  passes  through  0  or 
begins  to  move  from  rest  under  the  action  of  any  finite  forces  whose  resultant 
passes  through  G,  prove  that  it  will  not  turn  over,  but  will  beg^  to  slide  along  the 
plane,  even  if  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  outs  the  plane  outside  the  btfse. 
[OoumoW] 

696.  Whatever  the  shape  of  a  body  may  be  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  set  in 
rotation  about  the  normal  at  the  point  of  contact  with  an  angular  velocity  n. 
If  this  angular  velocity  be  not  zero,  the  normal  must  be  a  principal  axis  at  the 
point  of  contact,  and  yet  it  must  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity.  This  cannot 
be  unless  the  normal  be  a  principal  axis  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  If  however  n=0, 
this  condition  is  not  necessary.    There  are  therefore  tWo  eases  to  be  considered. 

Case  1.  A  body  of  any  form  U  placed  in  equilibrium  resting  with  the  point  G  on 
a  rough  horizontal  plane,  with  a  principal  axis  at  the  centre  of  gravity  vertieal,  and 

R.  D.  •  31 
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U  then  i€t  in  rotation  vrith  an  angtdar  velocity  n  about  GO.    A  imail  disturhance 
being  given  to  the  body,  it  ii  required  to  find  tlye  motion* 

Case  2.  A  body  of  any  form  is  placed  in  equilibrium  on  a  rough  horizontal  plane 
tDith  the  centre  of  gravity  over  the  point  of  contact.  A  email  dUturbance  being  given 
to  the  body,  to  find  the  motion^ 

697.  Caee  1.  8Qpposing  the  body  not  to  ddpiurt  far  from  its  initud  position, 
we  liaye  j>,  q,  u,  v,  10,  o^,  »9  all  small  quantities  and  r«l  nearly.  Henoe  by  (2), 
when  we  negleot  the  squares  of  small  quantities,  we  see  that  X,  T  are  also  small, 
and  Z  =^g  nearly.  It  follows  by  (1)  that  w,  is  oonstant  and  .■.  =fi.  Also  (  and  ^ 
are  small  and  j'=A  nearly,  where  h  is  the  altitnde  of , the  centre  of  grayity  above  the 
horizontal  plane  before  the  motion  was  disturbed.  The  equation  to  the  snzfaoe 
may,  by  Taylor's  theorem,  be  written  in  the  form 

where  (a,  5,  e)  are  some  constants  depending  on  the  Ottrratnres  of  the  principal 
sectionB  of  the  body  at  the  point  £7. 

The  squares  of  all  small  quantities  being  neglected,  the  preceding  equations 
become 

B^-{C-A)nt^=hX-^gi 
dp  dq 

=1. 


a     6      o     c 
Kii'iminating  X,  Y,  u,  V,  w^,  cd^  from  thesc  equations,  we  get 

-(B  +  h'^^+{A+B+2h*-€f)n^-i-{(A-C)n^-\-hg  +  hV]p^(g-^hn^^:¥hn^. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  express  |,  17  in  tenns  of  ^,  q.    The  right-hand 
sldeB  of  each  of  these  equations  will  then  take  the  form 

To  solve  these  equations,  we  must  then  assume  jp,  (^  to  be  of  the  form 

pasPoCos 

gsQoCOS 


Xe+PiBinX<) 
X<+<2iSinXn* 
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If  the  tangents  to  the  lines  of  enrratore  of  the  moving  body  at  (7  be  parallel  to 
the  principal  axes  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  these  equations  admit  of  considerable 
simplification.    In  that  ease  the  equation  to  the  surfaoe  may  be  written  in  the  form 


>»-K^?)• 


where  a  and  e  are  the  radii  of  curvature  of  the  lines  of  curvature.    The  right-hand 
sides  of  the  equations  then  become  respectively 


To  satisfy  the  equations,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  put 

p^FooaQit  +/),        9 = (7  sin  (Xt  +/). 


Po     Qo 


This  simplification  is  possible,  because  we  can  see  beforehand  that  -5^  =  ^  • 

*i     Vi 
p 

Substituting  and  eliminating  the  ratio  t=  ,  we  get  the  following  quadratic  to  de- 
termine X'. 

If  Xj,  X,  be  the  roots  of  this  equation,  the  motion  is  zc^inreeented  by  the 
equations 

i»= Fi  cos  (Xjt  +/i)  -h  F,  COB  (X^  +/,)  I 
«  =a  Gj  sin  (Xj* +/i) + {?,  sin  (X,« +/J  $  • 

where  -^ , -*  toe  known  functions  of  X^,  X,  respectively,  and  Fi,  ^a  fit  f%  ^^ 

oonstante  to  bo  determined  by  the  initial  value*  of ,.,.  g .  | . 

In  order  that  the  motion  may  be  stable,  it  is  necessary  that  the  roots  of  this 
quadratic  should  be  real  and  positive.    These  conditions  may  be  easily  expressed. 

Ex.  1.  A  solid  of  revolution  is  placed  with  its  axis  vertical  on  a  perfectly  rough 
horizontal  plane  and  is  set  in  rotation  about  its  axis  with  an  angular  velocity  n. 

Jf  6  be  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  vertex,  J^  the  altitude  of  the  centre  of 
gravity,  h  the  radius  of  gyration  about  the  axis,  k'  that  about  an  axis  through  the 
vertex  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  figure,  show  that  the  positicm  of  the  body  wiUbe 

stable  ifn>2^V^<^"^>> 

Ex.  2.  An  ellipsoid  is  placed  vrith  one  of  its  vertices  in  contact  with  a  smooth 
horizontal  plane.  What  angular  velocify  of  rotation  must  it  have  about  the  vertical 
axis  in  order  that  the  equilibrium  may  be  stable  f 

BavU.  Let  a,  (,  e  be  the  semi-axes,  e  the  vertical  axis,  then  the  angular 
velocity  must  be  greater  than  ^^  —  *  «    ^i — -—  •    [PuUetm.^ 

Ex.  8.  A  solid  of  any  form  is  placed  in  equilibrium  with  the  point  O  on  a 
smooth  horizontal  plane,  a  principal  axis  QC  at  the  centre  of  gravity  being  vertical, 
and  an  angular  velocity  n  is  then  communicated  to  it  about  QO*    A  small  disturb- 

31—2 
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anee  being  giyen,  show  that  the  hamumio  periods  may  be  dednoed  from  the  quad- 
ratio 

where 

F^{A-C)n*+g{(h'-p)coe*8+{h-p')wQ*9U 

Also  h  is  the  altitude  of  the  oeatre  of  graYitji  p,  p*  are  the  prindpal  radii  of 
earvatore  at  the  Tertez,  and  Z.Sa  the  angle  the  principal  axis  QA  makes  with  the 
plane  of  the  section  whose  radios  of  onrratnre  is  p,    {Puiuux^ 

598.  Can  2.  Bnpposing  the  distnrbanoe  to  be  small,  we  have  •*!,  w^,  «^, 
«,  V,  to  all  smaU  quantities.  Hence  when  we  neglect  the  squares  of  small  quantitiee 
the  equations  (1)  and  (2)  become  respectively, 

^g.=,z-f7.     B^-^^ix-xz,      c*7={r-,x (% 

5j=flP+^.     s^'W+i'.     -5t=^+^ C4). 

Let  tot  9o>  ib  ^  ^^  co-ordinates  of  the  point  of  contact  in  the  position  of  equili- 
brium, and  let  i—^o-k-^t  ^=?o+V>  T^Co+r*  Then  in  the  small  terms  of 
equation  (4)  we  may  write  ^q,  if^,  ^q  for  (,  iy,  (:  Hence  differentiating  these  and 
eliminating  X,  Y,  Z^  tc,  v,  to  by  help  of  equations  (i)  and  (ii),  we  get 

(-< +1.« +!•«•)  ^-«o'«.^-W.^=-»(V-i5) (Hi). 

and  two  similar  equations. 

Let  jpo,  go,  Vq  be  the  Talues  of  p,  q,  r  in  the  position  of  equilibriimi.  Thea 
^^  =z^  =  b=p^  where  p  is  the  radius  vector  from  ti'  to  the  point  of  cont|Mst.    Now 

P9       ^      ^9 

in  the  small  terms  of  equations  (8)  we  may  write  j>of  9o»  r^  for  p,  q,  r,    Henoe  equv 
tions  (iii)  become  by  substitution 

^^^'foP^''i^^''^('^''^^ • Ht 

and  two  sinClar  equations.    At  the  time  i  let  p^p^+pft  '9-9o+ S'*  i^^  T=r^W* 

Hien  since  (p© +!>')■ +(5fo+«0*+(*'o+0*=l»  ^o  ^▼fi  P^'+q^^-r^^O.  The 
form  of  the  surface  being  known  we  can  find  |/,  g',  t^  in  terms  of  f ,  ^ ,  f,  and  thus 
express  lyr-^,  ^ - {r,  {^ - iKP  in  the  form  ^g(if-tq)=I(P*^M^. 

The  equations  (iv)  now  become 

and  two  similar  equations. 

Differentiating  equations  (8),  and  substituting  *®'  ^^^  "^* »  ^»  •^  ««^  ^S  » 
we  get  equations  of  the  form 
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To  flolve  these  we  put  p'=PQosQd+f),   3('=Qcos(X«+/),  snbstitaiing  and 

p 
eliminatixig  the  ratios  ^ ,  we  have  the  qnadratio 

F.\*+£r,  (r\*+ir     ^^'* 

to  determine  \K 

Thus  by  virtue  of  the  relation  existing  between  2^1  q\  t^»  eaoh  of  these  may  be 
represented  by  an  expression  of  the  form 

Pi  cos  (Xi«  +/i) + P,  cos  (X,«  +/j). 

Bnbstitnting  these  Talaes  in  equations  (y)  we  see  that  Wj,  (a^  ta^  can  each  be 
represented  by  an  expression 

Oj + ^1  cos  (Xjt  +/i) + E,  COS  (\t +/J, 

where  E^  E^  are  known  functions  of  Pp  P, ...  and  X^,  X,,  but  0^,  0„  O^  are  small 
arbitrary  quantities.  By  substituting  in  equations  (3)  and  equating  the  coefficients 
of  cos  (Xit+Zi)  and  cos  (X,£+/,),  we  may  find  the  values  of  E^  and  E,  without  diffi- 
culty.   And  we  also  see  that  we  must  have 

Po     So      ^0  ' 
BO  that,  of  the  three  O,,  Q^  O,,  only  one  is  really  arbitrary,  ^^e  have,  therefore 
but  five  arbitrary  constants,  viz.  P^,  P„  /i,  /„  and  Qy    These  are  determined  by 
the  initial  values  of  Wj,  <a^  Wg,  j/  and  g^. 

To  find  the  motion  of  the  principal  axes  round  the  vertical,  let  4>  be  the  angle 
the  plane  containing  OC  and  the  vertical  makes  with  the  plane  of  AG.  Then  by 
drawing  a  figure  for  the  standard  case  in  which  p,  g,  r  are  all  positive^  it  will  be 
seen  that  if  /u  be  the  rate  at  which  OC  goes  round  the  vertical, 

. r  ^  .    ^    Po«i+go<*>i 

/iiVl-r*=WiCOS0+w,sin0=     /j^jTt  • 

Substituting  for  c^^,  u^  this  takes  the  form 

fi=fi^  +  yi  cos  (Xi«+/i)  +  i^,  cos  (X,t+/j>, 
where  n,,  iV^,  2V,  are  all  known  constants. 

In  order  that  the  equilibrium  may  be  stable  it  is  necessary  that  the  roots  of 
the  quadratic  (vi)  should  both  be  real  and  positive.  These  conditions  may  easily 
be  expressed. 

These  conditions  being  supposed  satisfied,  the  expressions  toTp%  g',  /  will  only 
contain  periodical  terms,  and  thus  the  inclinations  of  the  principal  axes  to  the 
vertical  will  not  be  sensibly  altered.  But  the  expressions  for  fo^,  «„  u^  may  each 
contain  a  non-periodical  term,  and  if  so  the  rate  at  which  the  principal  axes  will 
go  round  the  vertical  will  also  contain  non- periodical  terms.  The  body  therefore 
may  gradually  turn  with  a  slow  motion  round  the  normal  at  the  point  of  contact. 
The  expressions  for  i»,  v,  w  will  contain  only  periodic  terms,  so  that  the  body  will 
have  no  motion  of  translation  in  space. 

Motion  of  a  Rod, 

699.  When  the  body  whose  motion  is  to  be  determined  is  a  rod,  it  is  often 
more  convenient  to  recur  to  the  original  equations  of  motion  suppUed  by 
D'Alembert's  Principle.  The  equations  of  Lagrange  may  also  be  used  with 
advantage.    These  methods  will  be  illustrated  by  the  following  problem. 


w. 
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A  uniform  heavy  rod,  $u$pinded  from  a  fixed  point  0  by  a  itring,  makes  small 
oscillations  about  the  vertical.    Determine  the  motion. 

Let  0  be  taken  as  origin,  and  let  the  axis  of  t  be  measnred  vertically  downwards ; 
let  2a  be  the  lengih  of  the  rod,  b  the  length  of  the  string.  Let  (I,  m,  n)  (p,  g,  r) 
be  the  direotion-cosines  of  ihe  string  and  rod.  Then  Z,  m,  p^  q  are  amall  q[iuuititiai 
whose  squares  are  to  be  neglected,  and  we  may  put  n  and  r  each  eqnal  to  unity. 
Let  u  be  the  distance  of  any  element  du  of  the  rod  from  that  extremity  A  of  the 
rod  to  which  the  string  is  attached.  Let  (as,  y,  z)  be  the  oo-ordinates  of  the  element 
du,  then  we  have 

mtshl+upt   yt»bm+uqt   s»5-ftt <1). 

Let  3f  be  the  mass  of  the  rod,  MT  the  tension  of  the  string,  the  equations  of 
motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be 

By  D'Alembert's  Principle  the  eqtuttion  of  moments  rouid  x  will  be 

Zdu  (y  5  -  «  fj)  =2A*(yZ  -  zT)  -SA.(jv). 
By  equations  (1)  this  reduces  to 

Integrating,  we  get 

which  by  equations  (2)  reduces  to 

,  d*m  ,  4    <Pa 

Therefore  the  four  equations  of  motion  are 


_  d«Z       dV         ,     -  (Pi     4    dV 


di^^^dt*        ''^       dt'^^^dt 

and  two  similar  equations  for  m,  q.  These  equations  do  not  contain  morq,  and 
on  the  other  hand  the  equations  to  find  m  and  q  do  not  contain  I  or  p.  This  shows 
that  the  oscillations  in  the  plane  xs  are  not  affected  by  those  in  the  perpendicular 
plane  ys.    Bee  Art.  450. 

To  solve  these  equations,  put  Z = F  sin  (X< + a),    ji — (7  sin  (Xt + a), 

we  get  h\^F  +  a\^0=gF,         bX^F-^iaX^G^gG; 

o 

ao  ao 

and  the  values  of  X  may  be  found  from  this  equation* 
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In  order  to  make  a  oomparuon  of  different  methods,  let  ns  dednee  the  motion 
from  Lagrange's  equations.  Li  this  ease  we  mnst  determine  the  semiTis  Tiya  T 
true  to  the  $quare$  of  the  small  quantities  p,  9, 2,  m,  we  eannot  therefore  pat  r»l, 
n«l.    8inoey+2"+r*=l,  ?+m«+»««l,  we  ham 

f-i 2^,        n-i g— , 

we  must  therefore  replace  the  third  of  equations  (1)  hy 

««6f»+fir«o+tt-&— ^ ^^a" 

If  accents  denote  differential  coefficients  with  regard  to  <»  as  in  Lagrange's 
equations  we  ha^e 

The  Talue  of  Zmy*  may  be  found  in  a  similar  manner.  The  value  of  Zms^  is  of 
the  fourth  order  and  may  he  neglected.    Hence  we  have 

h — 5— +a^— ^  j+constant. 

_,  ^       ddT    dT    dU.  --,,      ,, 

The  equation  jI  jT?  "  "^  =  3r  heoomes  6?'+  op'^ss  -  p?; 

similarly  we  get  ^^+ T  ^"~ ""  ^' 

These  are  the  same  equations  which  we  deduced  from  D'Alembert's  Principle, 
and  the  solution  may  be  continued  as  before. 


EXAMPLES*. 

1.  A  uniform  rod,  moveable  about  one  extremity,  moves  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  make  always  nearly  the  same  angle  a  with  the  vertical ;  show  that  the  time  of  a 

#  Q/T  A/Ml  A. 

small  oscillation  is  2t  \/  ^  .  f--^ — s— ,  a  being  the  length  of  the  rod. 

▼    5iy    A + o  cos  a 

2.  If  a  rough  plane  inclined  at  an  angle  a  to  the  horizon  be  made  to  revolve 
with  uniform  angular  velocity  n  about  a  normal  Of  and  a  sphere  be  placed  at  rest 
upon  it,  show  that  the  path  in  space  of  the  centre  will  be  a  prolate,  a  common,  or  a 
curtate  cycloid,  according  as  the  point  at  which  the  sphere  is  initially  placed  is  with- 
out, upon,  or  within  the  circle  whose  equation  is  t^-^y*s= — ^  ^   ^g,  the  axis  Oy 

being  horizontal. 

When  the  sphere  is  placed  at  rest  on  the  moving  plane,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  a  velocity  is  suddenly  given  to  it  by  the  impulsive  frictions. 


*  These  Examples  are  taken  from  the  Examination  Papers  which  have  been 
set  in  the  University  and  in  the  Colleges. 
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8.  A  oireiilar  dise  capable  of  motion  about  a  vertioal  axis  tiironiph  its  eentre 
perpendionlar  to  its  plane  is  set  in  motion  with  angular  Telocity  0.  A  rongh 
Unifonn  sphere  is  gently  plaoed  on  any  point  of  the  disc,  not  the  centre,  prove  that 
the  sphere  will  describe  a  circle  on  the  disc^  and  that  the  disc  will  nvehm  with 

angular  velocity  tj^Ilj— o"?^^'  where  Jlfit*  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  disc 

about  its  centre,  m  is  the  mass  of  the  sphere  and  r  the  radius  of  the  circle  traced 
out. 

4.  A  sphere  is  pressed  between  two  perfectly  rough  parallel  boards  which  are 
made  to  revolve  with  the  uniform  angular  velocities  Q  and  ff  about  fixed  axes  per- 
pendicular to  their  planes.  Prove  that  the  centre  of  the  sphere  describes  a  circle 
about  an  axis  which  is  in  the  same  plane  as  the  axes  of  revolution  of  the  boards  and 
whose  distances  from  these  axes  are  inversely  proportional  to  the  angular  velocities 
about  them. 

Show  that  when  the  boards  revolve  about  the  same  axis,  their  points  of  contact 
will  trace  on  the  sphere  small  circles,  the  tangents  of  whose  angular  radii  will  be 

- .  7r--7p  I  d  being  the  radius  of  the  sphere  and  e  that  of  the  circle  described  by  its 

centre. 

5.  A  perfectly  rough  circular  cylinder  is  fixed  with  its  axis  horizontaL  A 
sphere  being  placed  on  it  in  a  position  of  unstable  equilibrium  is  so  projected 
that  the  centre  begins  to  move  with  a  velocity  V  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder. 
It  is  then  slightly  disturbed  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  If  ^  be 
the  angle  the  radius  through  the  point  of  contact  makes  with  the  vertical,  prove 

that  the  velocity  of  the  centre  parallel  to  the  axis  at  any  time  i  is  Vgobx/  -$ 
and  that  the  sphere  will  leave  the  cylinder  when  cos  ^=^7  * 

6.  A  uniform  sphere  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  exterior  surface  of  a  perfectly 
rough  cone.  Its  centre  is  acted  on  by  a  force  the  direction  of  which  always  meets 
the  axis  of  the  cone  at  right  angles  and  the  intensity  of  which  varies  inversely  as 
the  cube  of  the  distance  from  that  axis.  Prove  that  if  the  sphere  be  properly 
started  the  path  described  by  its  centre  will  meet  every  generating  line  of  the  cone 
on  which  it  lies  in  the  same  angle. 

See  the  Solutions  of  Cambridge  Problems  for  1860,  page  92. 

7.  Every  particle  of  a  sphere  of  radius  a,  which  is  placed  on  a  perfectly  rough 
sphere  of  radius  c,  is  attracted  to  a  centre  of  force  on  the  surface  of  the  fixed  sphere 
with  a  force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance ;  if  it  be  placed  at  the 
extremity  of  the  diameter  through  the  centre  of  force  and  be  set  rotating  about  that 
diameter  and  then  slightly  displaced,  determine  its  motion;  and  show  that  when  it 
leaves  the  fixed  sphere  the  distance  of  its  centre  from  the  centre  of  force  is  a  root  of 
the  equation  20a?  -  I'd  (2c  +  a)si?  +  7a  (2c  +  a)« =0. 

8.  A  perfectly  rough  plane  revolves  uniformly  about  a  vertical  axis  in  its  own 
plane  with  an  angular  velocity  n,  a  sphere  being  placed  in  contact  with  the  plane 
rolls  on  it  under  the  action  of  gravity,  find  the  motion. 

Take  the  axis  of  revolution  as  axis  of  z,  and  let  the  axis  of  x  be  fixed  in  the 
plane.    Let  a  be  the  radiuii,  m  the  mass  of  the  sphere ;  F,  F  the  frictionH  resolved 
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parallel  to  the  axes  of  x  and  z  and  R  the  nonnal  reaction.  The  eqnationg  of 
motion  are  therefore  by  Art.  17d  t^  -  n*x=  -,  -  ao'-^2n  tt  =  -  and  ^3=  -  «+  — , 

The  equations  of  rotation  by  Art.  256  are      *  -  wAf  =  — =7  ,  -^  +  nw.  =  0, 

-^  =  -p .     Since  the  point  of  contact  has  the  same  motion  as  the  plane  the 

geometrical  equations  by  Art.  244  are  ^  -  on  +  aw,=0,  -r,  -  aw2=0.  Solving  these 
equations  we  find  that  the  sphere  will  not  fall  down.  If  the  sphere  start  from 
relative  rest  at  a  point  in  the  axis  of  x,  we  have  2=  -  — ,  tan'i{l-cos  (ntcost)} 

where  sin  •  =  a/  -.  The  sphere  will  therefore  nerer  descend  more  than  -^  below 
its  original  position. 

9.  A  perfectly  rongh  vertical  plane  revolves  with  a  uniform  angular  velooity  /a 
about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  itself,  and  also  with  a  uniform  angular  velocity  Q 
about  a  vertical  axis  in  its  own  plane  which  meets  the  former  axis.  A  heavy  uni- 
form sphere  of  radius  e  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  plane ;  prove  that  the  position 
of  its  centre  ^t  any  time  i,  will  be  determined  by  the  equations 


^-^M'S^'^^h' 


t  denoting  the  distance  of  the  centre  from  the  horizontal  plane  through  the  hori- 
zontal axis  of  revolution,  and  ^  that  from  the  plane  through  the  two  axes. 

Prove  also  that  7f4=7cO+2/i5»  7t;+2f(a=0,  if  «  and  I  be  the  initial  values  of  ( 

ands,  u  and  v  those  of  -=^  and  -=- . 

at  at 

10.  A  hoop  AGBF  revolves  about  AB  its  diameter  as  a  fixed  vertical  axis.  OF 
is  a  horizontal  diameter  of  the  same  circle  which  is  without  mass  and  which  is 
rigidly  connected  to  the  circle;  DO\s  a  smaller  concentric  hoop  which  can  turn, 
freely  about  OF  as  diameter.  If  0,  0',  w,  a/,  be  the  greatest  and  least  angular 
velocities  about  AB,  QF  respectively,  prove  that  0 .  (ysoi*  -  c^*. 

11.  OA,  OB,  OC  are  the  principal  axes  of  a  rigid  body  which  is  in  motion 
about  a  fixed  point  0.  The  axis  00  has  a  constant  inclination  a  to  a  line  OZ 
fixed  in  space,  and  revolves  with  uniform  angular  velocity  O  round  it,  and  the 
axis  OA  always  lies  in  th^  plane  ZOO.  Prove  that  the  o6nstraining  couple  has  its 
axis  coincident  with  OB,  and  that  its  moment  ia  -  (it  -  C7)  0*  sin  a  cos  cu 
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FBECESSION  AND  NUTATION, 

&c.    &c. 

On  the  Potential. 

600.     To  find  the  potential  of  a  body  of  any  form  at  any 

external  distant  point 

• 

Let  the  centre  of  gravity  O  of  the  body  be  taken  as  the  origin 
of  co-ordinates  and  let  the  axis  of  x  pass  through  8  the  external 
point.  Let  the  distance  08= p.  Let  {x,  y,  z)  be  the  co-ordinates 
of  any  element  dm  of  the  body  situated  at  any  point  P  and  let 
GP  «  r,  then  P8^  ^p*-^r^^  2px.    The  potential  of  the  body  is 


^dm 
P 


r     12pa?-r^  .  8/2paj-r^\*  .    5  /2paj-r^V  .    35  /2pa;-f^\*  ) 


anangiug  these  terms  in  descending  powers  of  p,  we  get 

p\p         2p"  2p'  8p*  J 

Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  body,  then  Sefm  =  If.  Also  since  the 
origin  is  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  we  have  S^m  »  0. 

Let  AyByG  \^  the  principal  moments  of  inertia  at  the  centre 
of  gravity,  /  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  of  a?,  which  in 
our  case  is  the  line  joiniug  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  to 
the  attracted  point.    Then 
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Let  I  be  any  linear  dimension  of  the  body,  then  if  p  be  so 

great  compared  with  I  that  we  may  neglect  the  fraction  (- j   of 

the  potential,  we  have 

^_3f  ,  A  +  B  +  C-SI 

p  V 

If  we  wish  to  make  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  value  of  F, 
we  must  take  account  of  the  next  terms,  viz. 

I^^  (f>  Vf  ^  ^  tte  00-ordinates  of  m  referred  to  any  fixed 
rectangular  axes  having  the  origin  at  0,  and  let  (a,  /3,  7)  be  the 
angles  08  makes  with  these  axes.    Then 

aj=  f  cos  a +  17  cos /8  +  f  cos  7; 

.•.  Swwf  =  cos'a2mf*  +  Scos*acos)92mf*i7+ 

If  the  body  be  symmetrical  about  any  set  of  rectangular  axes 
meeting  at  0,  we  have  2mf  =  0,  2mf"i7  =  0,  &c.  =  0,  so  that  this 
next  term  in  the  expression  for  the  potential  vanishes  altogether. 
Thus  the  error  of  the  preceding  expression  for  V  is  comparable 

to  only  the  fraction  f  -  j   of  the  potential    This  is  the  case  with 

the  earth,  the  form  and  structure  of  which  are  very  nearly  sym- 
metrical about  the  principal  axes  at  its  centre  of  gravity. 

This  theorem  is  due  to  Poisson,  but  it  was  put  into  the  con- 
venient form  just  given  by  Prof.  MacCuUagh.  See  Boyal  Irish 
Transactions  for  1865,  page  387. 

COl.  In  the  investigation  of  this  value  for  the  potential,  S 
has  been  supposed  to  be  at  a  very  great  distance.  But  the  ex- 
pression is  also  very  nearly  correct  wherever  the  point  8  be 
situated,  provided  the  body  be  an  ellipsoid  whose  strata  of  equal 
density  are  concentric  ellipsoids  of  small  ellipticity. 

To  prove  this,  we  may  use  a  theorem  in  attractions  due  to 
Maclaurin,  viz.  The  potentials  of  confocal  ellipsoids  at  any  ex- 
ternal point  are  proportional  to  their  masses.  Let  us  first  con- 
sider the  case  of  a  solid  homogeneous  ellipsoid  Describe  an 
internal  confocal  ellipsoid  of  very  small  dimensions  and  let  a',  V,  c' 
be  its  semi-axes.  Then  because  the  ellipticity  is  very  smaJl,  we 
can  take  a\  V,  c'  so  small  that  8  may  be  regarded  as  a  distant 
point  with  regard  to  the  internal  ellipsoid.  Hence  the  potential 
due  to  the  internal  ellipsoid  is 

r=-  + 2^, , 
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where  accented  letters  have  the  same  meaning  relatively  to  the 
internal  ellipsoid  that  unaccented  letters  have  with  regard  to  the 
given  ellipsoid.     The  error  made   in  this  expression  is  of   the 

order  f—j   F'.     Hence,  by  Madaurin's  theorem,  the  potential  V 

of  the  given  ellipsoid  is 

K= — I - ■ 

^      p  ^M'  2p' 

/a'\* 
and  the  error  is  of  the  order  (— )   V. 

If  a,  i,  c  be  the  semi-axes  of  the  given  ellipsoid,  we  have 

b*  +  (^ 


.\A^M 


'(^^H-r^'-5^- 


Similarly,  B^~E  +  ^Afk\     0=^,  0'  +  |ifX". 

Also  if  (oL,  /8, 7)  be  the  direction-angles  of  the  line  G8  with 
reference  to  the  principal  axes  at  G,  we  have 

/=.ulcos*a  +  jBcos*/8+(7cos*7  =  ^/  +  gifX*. 

Hence,  substituting,  we  have 

If  a,  6,  c  be  arranged  in  descending  order  of  magnitude,  we 
can  by  diminishing  the  size  of  the  internal  ellipsoid  make  c'  as 

small  as  we  please.     In  this  case  we  have  ultimately  a  =  V?^^. 
Let  €  be  the  ellipticity  of  the  section  containing  a  and  c  the 

greatest  and  least  semi-axis.    Then  a'  =  a  V26,  and  the  error  of 
the  above  expression  for  V  is  of  the  order  4  f-J  €"F. 

The  theorem  being  true  for  any  solid  homogeneous  ellipsoid 
is  also  true  for  any  homogeneous  shell  bounded  by  concentric 
ellipsoids  of  small  ellipticity.  For  the  potential  of  such  a  shell 
may  be  found  by  subtracting  the  potentials  of  the  bounding 
ellipsoids,  A  +  Ba-  C  by  Art  5  being  independent  of  the  direc- 
tions of  the  axes. 

Lastly,  suppose  the  body  to  be  an  ellipsoid  whose  strata  of 
equal  density  are  concentric  ellipsoids  of  small  ellipticity,  the 
external  boundary  being  homogeneous.  Then  the  proposition 
being  true  for  each  stratum,  is  also  true  for  the  whole  body. 
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This  theorem  was  first  given  by  Prof.  MacCullagh  as  a 
problem,  and  was  published  in  the  Dublin  University  Calendar  for 
1834,  page  268.  Some  years  after,  about  1846,  he  gave  his  proof 
of  the  theorem  in  his  lectures,  which  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  given  in  this  Article.  See  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Academy,  Vol  xxii.,  Parts  L  and  ii.,  Science. 

602.  The  foUowing  geometrical  interpretation  of  the  formula  of  Art.  600  is 
also  due  to  Prof.  MaoGollagh.  His  demonstration  and  another  by  the  Bev.  B. 
Townsend  may  be  fomid  in  the  Iriih  Transactioru  for  1855. 

A  tystem  of  material  poinU  attracts  a  point  S  whose  distance  from  the  centre 
of  gravity  G  of  the  attracting  mass  is  very  great  compared  with  the  mutual 
distances  of  the  particles.  If  a  tangent  plans  he  drawn  to  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration 
perpendicvXar  to  OS,  touching  the  ellipsoid  in  T  and  cutting  GS  in  U,  then  the 
resuUant  attracHon  on  S  lies  in  the  plane  BGT.     The  component  of  the  attraction 

§n  B  in  the  direction  TU=  — ^  GU .  UT.    The  eon^ponent  qf  the  attraction  on 

S  tn  the  directum  UG=  -=  +  s ^ . 

These  theorems  are  also  tnie  if  we  replace  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  by  any 
eonfocal  ellipsoid.  Let  a,  5,  c  be  the  8emi<-azes  of  this  oonfocal,  and  let  p  be  the 
perpendicular  G CT  en  the  tangent  plane.   Since  by  Art.  26,  A = M-a* ^\B= MJ^ + X, 

Ac.  where  X  is  some  constant,  we  have  r=  —  +  — 57-= -^  • 

P  ^r 

To  prove  that  the  resultant  force  on  8  lies  in  the  plane  SQT^  let  ns  displace 

8io  8'  where  SS>  is  perpendicular  to  this  plane  and  is  equal  to  pdy^.    By  Art.  826 

\dV 
the  force  on  £f  in  the  direction  83'  ^^  -  -7-7.    But  after  this  displacement  the  tan« 

gent  plane  perpendicular  to  Q8  intersects  along  TV  the  former  tangent  plane,  hence 

^=0,and.-.  — =0. 
di^      '  df      • 

To  find  the  force  P  acting  at  £^  in  the  direction  TV,  let  iu  displace  iSf  to  iS^  where 


/Sfy  is  parallel  to  TV  and  is  equal  to  pd^,    8inoe  OV  is  peipendicular  to  VT  we 
have,  exactly  as  in  the  Differential  Calculus,  TU^^.  Hence 

^—pdi^^-y^'^^' 

Lastly,  to  find  the  force  JS  in  the  direction  SO  we  have  by  Art.  826 

dFJf  .  SA+B-^O-BI 
^"dp''f^'^2  p* 

Kx.    Show  that  the  product  OU .  TU  is  the  same  for  all  confocals. 
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608.  Ex.  If  ^P  be  a  atndght  line  through  the  centre  ol  gravity  such  thai 
the  moment  of  inertia  about  it  i«  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  three  principal  momenis 
of  inertia  at  0,  then  the  resoWed  attraction  of  the  body  on  any  point  S  in  the 
direction  SO  is  more  nearly  the  same  as  if  the  body  were  collected  into  its  centre  of 
gravity  when  8  lies  in  OP^  than  when  S  lies  in  any  other  straight  line  through  (7. 

Show  also  that  the  moment  of  inertia  about  GP  is  equal  to  the  mean  of  the 
moments  of  inertia  about  all  straight  lines  passing  through  O. 

If  two  of  the  principal  moments  of  inertia  are  equal,  prove  that  OP  makes  with 

1 

the  axis  of  unequal  moment  an  angle  equal  to  oos'^  -i^* 

604.  Ex.  1.  If  two  bodies  exert  equal  attractions  on  all  external  points,  prove 
that  their  centres  of  gravity  must  coincide  and  their  masses  must  be  equaL  The 
principal  axes  at  their  common  centre  of  gravity  must  be  coincident  in  direction, 
and  the  difference  of  their  moments  of  inertia  about  any  straight  line  constant. 

Ex.  2.  Thence  show  that  two  Chaslesian  shells  of  the  same  body  have  the 
same  principal  axes  at  their  common  centre  of  gravity  and  the  difference  of  their 
moments  of  inertia  about  any  straight  line  constant. 

Ex.  8.  If  the  attraction  of  a  body  on  every  external  point  be  the  same  as  that 
of  a  single  particle  placed  at  some  point,  then  the  mass  of  the  particle  is  equal  to 
the  mass  of  the  body,  the  point  is  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  unless  the  law  of 
■attraction  be  as  the  direct  distance,  every  axis  through  the  centre  of  gravity  is  a 
principal  axis  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  See  the  Quarterly  McUhematicdl  Jovmal, 
1867,  Yol.  n.  page  136. 

These  results  follow  readily  from  Ex.  1. 

Ex.  4    Let  an  ellipsoid  be  described  having  its  semi-axes  a,  5,  e  such  that 

Mla*^B+C-A  +  \  mIi^=C-^A-B+\  If  5C«=^  +  S-C7+X.  where  X  is  at 
o  o  o 

our  disposal,  and  may  be  any  quantity  positive  or  negative  which  does  not  make 

a,  h,  €  imaginary.     Let  an  indefinitely  thin  shell  of  mass  AT  be  constructed 

bounded  by  similar  ellipsoids  and  having  this  ellipsoid  for  one  bounding  surface. 

Then  the  attractions  of  the  given  body  and  this  shell  on  any  distant  external  point 

are  the  same  in  direction  and  magnitude. 

The  attraction  of  such  a  shell  on  any  external  point  is  normal  to  the  confoeal 

M 
through  that  point  and  is  equal  io—^p',  where  a\  ^'*  <^  are  the  semi-axes  of  the 

confoeal  and  |/  the  perpendicular  on  the  tangent  plane  at  the  attracted  point.  See 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematiest  1867,  YoL  viu.  page  322. 

Ex.  5.  The  attraction  of  a  body  two  of  whose  principal  moments  at  the  centre 
of  gravity  A  and  B  are  equal  and  greater  than  the  third  attracts  a  distant  point  as 

if  its  mass  were  equally  distributed  over  a  straight  line  2  a/  8  --■  placed  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  ol  A,  B  with  its  middle  point  at  the  centre  of  gravity. 
This  proposition  is  accurately  true  if  the  body  be  an  indefinitely  thin  shell  bounded 
by  similar  prolate  spheroids.  In  any  case  it  is  necessary  that  the  equal  momenta 
A,  B  should  be  greater  than  the  third  moment  of  inertia  C» 

Ex.  6.  Whatever  be  the  relative  magnitudes  of  the  three  principal  moments 
of  inertia,  the  attraction  on  a  distant  point  is  the  same  as  if  the  mass  w«s  distributed 
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over  ihe  f ooal  oonio  of  the  eUipsoid  described  in  (4)  bo  that  the  density  at  any  point 

A  H 

P  is  proportional  to        .  . ,  where  ABis  the  diameter  through  P. 

Ex.  7.  The  attraction  of  any  body  of  mass  if  on  a  distant  particle  may  be 
fomid  in  the  following  manner.  Let  an  indefinitely  thin  shell  of  mass  83f  be 
constructed  bounded  by  similar  ellipsoids  and  haTing  the  ellipsoid  of  gyration  at 
the  centre  of  gravity  for  one  bounding  surface.  Also  let  a  particle  of  mass  4Jlf  be 
collected  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  Then  the  attraction  of  M  on  any  distant 
particle  is  the  same  in  direction  and  magnitude  as  if  4Jlf  attracted  it  and  ZK 
repelled  it. 

605.  Ex.  If  the  law  of  attraction  had  been  -  0  (dist.)  instead  of  the  inverse 
square,  the  potential  of  a  body  on  any  external  point  5  would  have  been  represented 
by  2m^(P/9),  where  0(/>)  is  the  differential  coefficient  of  ^(/>).  In  this  case,  by 
reasoning  in  the  same  way  as  in  Art.  600,  we  get 

where  A^  B,  O  and  /  have  the  same  meanings  as  before. 

If  (a^>  y',  2O  ^  ^^  coordinates  of  S  referred  to  the  principal  axes  at  0,  the 

moment  of  the  attraction  of  S  about  the  axis  of  1/  is  =  >-  -^  ^^.  (C- J)«V.   See 

pdp    p     ^ 

Art.  826. 

606.  Ex.  An  indefinitely  thin  stratum  is  placed  on  a  sphere  and  the  densify  at  any 
point  P  is  equal  to  al*+5m'4-cn',  where  I,  m,  n  are  the  direction-cosines  of  the 
radius  through  P  referred  to  any  rectangular  axes.    Show  that  the  potential  of  the 

»^  stratum  at  any  external  point  is  equal  to 

p/        +  6  p» 

•  where/ is  the  radius  of  the  sphere  and  E  its  volume. 

607.  To  find  the  Farce-function  due  to  ihe  cUtraction  of  cmy 
body  on  cmy  other  distcmt  body. 

Let  Q,  Q'  be  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  two  bodies,  and  let 
QQ*  =  -B.  Let  Ay  By  C;  A',  B,  C  be  the  principal  moments  of 
inertia  of  the  two  bodies  at  G  and  (?'  respectively;  /,  /  the 
moments  of  inertia  about  00\  and  let  My  M'  be  the  masses  of 
the  two  bodies. 

Let  m'  be  any  element  of  the  body  M'  situated  at  the  point  8y 
and  let   08— p.      Then  the  potential  of  the  body  M  at  m'  is 

m  -l — I jr-j *>',  where  L  is  the  moment  of  mertia  of 

the  body  M  about  OS.    We  have  now  to  sum  this  expression  for 
all  values  of  m\    This  gives 
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The  first  term  by  the  same  reasoning  as  before  gives 

mm:'    ..A'+jr+a-sr 
__.+if -g, . 

In  the  second  term,  let  x\  j/,  z    be  the  co-ordinates   of  m 
referred  to  O'  as  origin.    Then 

p  =  iZ  [  1  +  -g  +  squares  of  a;',  y\  s!\ , 

/j  =  /(I  +  ax  +  ^y  4-  ^z  +  squares), 

where  %  fiy  *y  are  some  constants.  Substituting  these,  and  re- 
membering that  2mV  =  0,  Xmjf  =  0,  2wV  =  0,  we  get 

AT    '^  +  ^+  G—SI  L      /terms  depending  on  the\) 
2jS'  I        v     squares  of  x,  y,  z*     J)  ' 

Hence  the  required  force-function  is 

^^~:b-+^ 2:^^ +  ^  — 2ff — • 

/HV 
The  error  of  this  expression  is  of  the  order  (  ™)  ^  where  i,  F 

are  any  linear  dimensions  of  the  two  bodies  respectively, 

608.  To  find  the  moment  of  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
m>oon  about  one  of  the  principal  aaes  of  the  earth  at  its  centre  of 
gravity. 

Let  the  principal  axes  of  the  earth  at  its  centre  of  gravity  be 
taken  as  the  axes  of  reference,  and  let  a,  ^8,  7  be  the  direction- 
angles  of  the  centre  of  gravity  O*  of  the  sun.  Then  if  F  be  the 
potential  of  the  sun  or  moon  on  the  earth,  we  have 

MM'     ^A'  +  B'-^C'^sr  .  ^,A±B±C-3I 
^-"IT^^  2W  ^^  2R'  ' 

where  unaccented  letters  refer  to  the  earth,  and  accented  letters 

to  the  sun  or  moon.    Let  0  be  the  angle  the  plane  through  the 

dV  . 
sun  and  the  axis  of  y  makes  with  the  plane  of  xy^  then  -^  is  the 

required  moment  in  the  direction  in  which  we  must  turn  the  body 
to  increase  0.  From  the  above  expression,  since  e  enters  only 
through  I,  we  have 

dV SMdl 

d0~     ZB'dO' 
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Now  /=-4co8'a  +  J?co8*/8  +  (7co8*7,  a&d  by  Spherical  Trigo- 
nometry^  we  have 

coey^sin^sind) 
cos  a.=  sin /8  cos  tf j  ' 

.-.  ^= -  i{A"C)  8in*i8 sin  ^cos 6 ; 

.'.  the  moment  required)         n  ^'  /^^      a\ 

V      X  xi.  •       r  ^  =  -3^T(C--d)C08aC087. 

about  the  axis  of  y    )  jK*  ^  '  . 

In  this  expression  the  mass  of  the  attracting  bod^  is  measured 
in  astronomical  units.  We  may  eliminate  this  unit  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Let  n'  be  the  mean  angular  velocity  of  the  sun 
about  the  earth,  R^  its  mean  distance,  so  that  if  M  be  the  mass 

of  the  earth,  we  have  — p|-  =^ *"•    Now  M  is  very  small  com- 

M 
pared  with  AT,  so  small  that  jp  is  of  the  order  of  terms  already 

neglected.    Hence  we  may  in  the  same  terms  put  ^  =  n  ,   and 

therefore 

the  moment  ofthe  sun's  at-)     ^3^,  ^^^^^j^^^^^/fioV^^ 
traction  about  the  axis  of  y J  \-tC/ 

Let  n"  be  the  mean  angular  velocity  of  the  moon  about  the 
earth,  so  that,  if  Jf "  be  the  mass  of  the  moon,  R^  the  mean  dis- 

tance,  we  have      p/l    =  n"*.    Let  v  be  the  ratio  of  the  mass  of 

-    ,  -     %  *  1  M"  (1  +  I')  ,rt  J 

the  earth  to  that  of  the  moon,  then  we  have j^ — -  =  n  ,  and 

therefore  if  S'  be  the  distance  of  the  moon 


the  moment  of  the  moon's 
attraction  about  the  axis 


u^J-mC-^'^-'-Kt)" 


In  the  same  way  the  moments  about  the  other  axes  may  be 
found.    Putting  k  for  the  coefficient^  we  have 

moment  about  axis  of  a?  =  -3^  (5-  (7)  cos  ^  cos  7, 
moment  about  axis  of  5  =  —  3#c  (-4  —  5)  cos  a  cos  p. 

(K)9.  Ex.  1.  A.  body  free  to  move  about  ita  centre  of  gravity  is  acted  on  by  ony 
number  of  attracting  partidea  arranged  in  any  way  at  a  conatant  diatance  p  from 
the  centre  of  gravity.  If  ii,.  B^,  0^,  A.  ^i»  ^1  ^  *^®  momenta  and  producta  of 
inertia  of  the  body  referred  to  iiny  rectangular  axea  meeting  in  the  centre  of  gravity, 

R.  D.  32 
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and  if  aoeented  letters  repreeent  corresponding  quantities  for  the  partioles  referred 
to  the  same  axes,  prove  that  the  xnatual  potential  of  the  body  and  the  partieles  is 

P    ■*■  2p» 

where  Bf  is  the  mass  of  all  the  partioles.  If  the  axes  of  reference  be  principal 
axes  for  either  body,  this  result  admits  of  considerable  simplification. 

Show  that  the  numerator  of  the  second  term  may  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
invaiiants  of  the  momental  eUipsoids  of  the  body  and  of  the  system  of  particles. 

Ex.  2.  The  force  function  between  a  body  of  any  form  and  a  uniform  circular 
ring  whose  centre  is  at  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  and  whose  mass  is  if '  ia 

_    MM'     ^,A  +  B+0-^SJ 

P  V 

where  /  is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  an  axis  through  its  centre  of 
gravity  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ring,  and  A,  B,  C  sue  the  principal 
moments  of  inertia  at  the  centre  of  gravity. 

This  follows  from  Ex.  h 

Ex.  8.  Thence  show  that  Saturn's  ring  supposed  uniform  will  have  the  same 
moments  to  turn  Batum  about  its  centre  of  gravity  as  if  half  the  whole  mass  were 
collected  into  a  particle  and  placed  in  the  axis  of  the  ring  at  the  same  distance 
from  Saturn,  provided  the  particle  repelled  instead  of  attracted  Saturn. 

Ex.  4,  If  the  earth  be  formed  of  concentric  spheroidal  strata  of  small  but 
different  ellipticitiefl  and  of  different  densities,  show  that 


O-A     fi 


da 


where  «  is  the  eUlpticity  and  p  the  density  of  a  stmtum,  the  major-atis  of 
which  is  a ;  the  square  of  e  being  neglected.    It  follows  that  if  e  be  constant, 

"     is  independent  of  the  law  of  density. 

If  we  assume  the  law  of  density  and  the  law  of  ellipticity  given  in  the  Figure  of 

0~A 
the  Earth,  thjs  formula  gives  ~^=-00318693.     See  Pratt's  IHgure  of  the  Earth. 

Ex.  6.    A  body  free  to  turn  about  a  fixed  straight  line  passing  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  attraction  of  a  distant  fixed  particle. 

Show  that  the  time  of  a  smaU  oscillation  is  ^''\sm^^{(c^^)^+f  ]t'  where  the 
fixed  straight  line  is  the  axis  of  y,  the  plane  of  ajy  in  equilibrium  passes  through  the 
attracting  particle,  and  f,  ti  are  the  co-ordinAes  of  the  particle.  Also  if,  B,  C,D^E,F 
are  the  moments  and  products  of  inertia  of  the  body  about  the  axes. 

If  the  straight  line  did  not  pass  through  the  centre  of  gravity  show  that  the 
time  would  be  proportional  to  p. 
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Motion  of  i/ie  Earth  about  its  Centre  of  Gravity. 

610.  To  find  the  motion  of  tiie  pole  of  the  earth  ahout  its 
centre  of  gravity  when  disturbed  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  figure  of  the  earth  being  taken  to  be  one  of  revolution. 

Let  us  consider  the  effect  of  these  two  bodies  separately. 
Then,  provided  we  neglect  terms  depending  on  the  square  of 
the  disturbing  force,  we  can  by  addition  determine  their  joint 
effect. 

The  sun  attracts  the  parts  of  the  earth  nearer  to  it  with  a 
force  slightly  greater  than  that  with  which  it  attracts  the  parts 
more  remote,  and  thus  produces  a  small  couple  which  tends 
to  turn  the  earth  about  an  axis  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  equator 
and  perpendicular  to  the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  earth 
to  the  centre  of  the  sun.  It  is  the  effect  of  this  couple  which 
we  have  now  to  determine.  It  clearly  produces  small  angular 
velocities  about  axes,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  figure.  We 
shall  also  suppose  that  the  initial  axis  of  rotation  so  nearly  coin- 
cides with  the  axis  of  figure,  that  we  may  regard  the  angular 
velocities  about  axes  lying  in  the  plane  of  the  equator  to  be  small 
compared  with  the  angular  velocity  about  the  axis  of  figure* 

Let  us  take  as  axes  of  reference  in  the  earth,  00  the  axis 
of  figure,  OA  and  OB  moving  in  the  earth  with  an  angular 
velocity  0^  round  OG.  Then  following  the  notation  of  Art  252, 
we  have 

A/  «  Aa^i    h^  =  -4©,,    A/  =  C7o>,, 

The  equations  of  motion  are  therefore 


at 


(1). 


The  last  of  these  equations  shows  that  w^  is  constant.  Let 
this  constant  be  denoted  by  n. 

The  other  two  angular  velocities  are  to  be  found  by  solving 
the  other  two  equations.  This  solution  must  be  conducted  by 
the  method  of  continued  approximation,  tt)^  and  o)^  being  regarded 
as  small  compared  with  n. 

32—2 


500 
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In  the  first  instance  let  us  suppose  the  orbit  of  the  dis- 
turbing body  to  be  fixed  in  space.  This  is  very  nearly  true 
in  the  case  of  the  sun,  less  nearly  so  for  th^e  moon.  This  limi- 
tation of  the  problem  proposed  will  be  found  greatly  to  simplify 
the  solution.  We  can  now  choose  as  our  axes  of  reference  in 
space  two  straight  lines  OX,  OY  At  right  angles  to  each  other 
in  the  plane  of  the  orbit  and  a  third  axis  GrZ  normal  to  the 
plane* 


611.    In  these  equations  of  motion  thB  quantity^  0j^  ia  at 
our  choice,  let  it  be  so  chosen*  that  the  plane  dbntauung .  the 


*  We  might  also  yery  eonveniently  have  «lioB«a  as  axes  of  raferenoe,  OC  the 
axis  of  figure  and  axes  GA\  Q&  moving  on  the  earth  so  thai  QB^  is  the  axis  of 
the  resultant  couple  produced  by  the  action  of  the  disturbing  body  on  the  earth. 
In  this  case  the  plane  CA'  moves  so  as  always  to  contain  the  disturbing  body  5, 
so  that  ^3  is  the  angular  Telocity  of  C8  round  O  and  is  therefore  a  small  quantity  of 
the  order  n\  We  shall  therefore  reject  the  small  terms  w,9s  and  w^0^  in  equationB 
(1). .  The  equations  now  become 


A-^  -(M«isifs-8ic((7-il)oo8aoo8  7 

where  the  value  of  Jf  is  at  once  obtained  from  Art.  608,  and  in  our  case  a=^~  7. 

Bliininating  «,  we  have 

<P«i     (Cny  On  „ 

Since  the  angular  distance  y  of  the  disturbing  body  from  the  pole  of  the  earth 
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axes  GOy  OA  also  contains  OZ,  Then  6^  is  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  plane  ZOG  round  OG.  If  o^^  and  ©,  were  zero,  and 
the  earth  merely  turned  round  its  axis  OC,  it  is  clear  that 
OG  and  therefore  also  the  plane  ZOG  would  be  fixed  in  space. 
Hence  ^  is  a  small  quantity  of  the  same  order  at  least  as  go^ 
or  cdL.  For  a  first  approximation  we  neglect  the  squares  of  the 
small  quantities  to  be  found.  We  therefore  reject  the  small 
terms  a>,d,,  10^6^  'm  the  equations  (1).    The  equations  now  become 

f.  ] (2). 

Following  the  usual  notation  let  0  be  the  angle  ZG  and 
^  the  angle  the  plane  ZG  makes  with  the  fixed  plane  ZX.  We 
have  then  the  two  geometrical  equations 

«,  =  -sm(9^,     «,  =  ^ (3). 

These  follow  at  once  from  a  mere  inspection  of  the  figure,  or 
we  may  deduce  them  from  Art.  235,  by  putting  0  =  0. 

~  We  have  now  to  find  the  magnitudlss  of  L  and  M.  Let  S 
be  the  disturbing  body  and  let  it  move  in  the  direction  X  to  K 
According  to  the  usual  rule  in  Astrbnomy,  we  shall  suppose 
the  longitude  Z  of  5  to  be  measured  in  the  direction  of  motion 


varieB  rety  slowly,  the  term  on  the  right-hand  side  is  very  nearly  constant.    If 
this  be  regarded  as  a  soffioient  approximation  we  have 

BkC-A  .    «         , 

But  in  fact  these  are  nearly  true  when  we.  take  acoonnt  of  the  periodical  term 
provided  only  8  moYQS  slowly.    For  suppose 

if=Jfo+2P.sin(p«+(2), 
where  p  is  small;  we  haye  in  that  case 

M 

neglecting  the  small  term  ^  in  the  denominator  we  have  as  before  ^  =  -  Te  • 

The  motion  of  the  axis  O  in  space  is  therefore  simply  that  dne  to  an  angular 
velocity  w^  about  the  axis  A\  Since  the  plane  ii'C7 moves  so  as  always  to  contain 
the  disturbing  body  8,  the  axis  of  figure  GOi&  at  any  instant  moving  perpendicnlar 
to  the  plane  containing  it  and  the  distmrbing  body  (i.e.  in  the  figure  C  is  always 

moving  perpendicnlar  to  8C)  with  an  angular  velocity  eqnal  to  ^     ~    ■  sin  27.    If 

we  resolve  this  in  the  direction  along  and  perpendicular  to  ZO  we  easily  deduce  the 
equations  (7)  in  the  text  and  the  solution  may  be  continued  as  above. 


<, 
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from  the  point  on  the  sphere  opposite  to  B.     This   point   is 
usually  called  the  first  point  of  Aries.    Then 

i?S»^-Undig.V=f-g. 

By  Art,  608  we  have 
L^-SK(B-(J)coQfieoBy^-Sie{A^C)^SNcosSNwie 

=  |ir(il-C}sin^8in2Z (4), 

Jf  =  -  3/c  (C- -4)  cosa COS 7  =  -  3ie  ((7- -4)  cos*  iSZV'sin  5 cos  ^ 

«-|/c((7-^)sin^cos^(l-co8  2Z) (5). 

Since  the  motion  of  the  disturbing  body  is  very  slow  com- 

rLred  with  the  angular  velocity  of  the  earth  about  its  axis, 
and  therefore  L  and  M  are  very  nearly  constant.    K  this  be 
regarded  as  a  sufficiently  near  approximation  we  have  at  once 

ty  (2) 

"'  =  — Cii'   "'^Oft ^^^- 

That  these  are  the  integrals  of  equations  (2)  when  we  take 
some  account  of  the  variability  of  L  and  M  may  be  shown  by 
substitution  in  those  equations.  We  see  that  they  are  satisfied 
if  we  may  neglect  such  a  term  as 

^«-|ie(5-C7)|cos^sin2Z^  +  2sindcos2?^  . 

Since  k{B—  C)  and  -^  are  both  small  quantities  of  the  order 

Q>j  or  o»,,  the  first  of  these  terms  is  of  the  order  eo*  and  such 
terms  we  have  already  agreed  to  neglect.    The  last  term  is  of  the 

order  ~  ©,,  where  n'  is  the  mean  angular  velocity  of  the  disturb^ 
fit 

ing  body  about  the  earth.    Rejecting  these  terms  also,  we  have  by 
(3),  (4)  and  (5), 


(7). 


d0        3/e  (7-  ^   .    ^  .    «, 

jT  =  —  5 7T—  sm  0  sm  21 

at         zn      G 

612.  To  find  the  motion  of  the  pole  of  the  earth  in  space 
referred  to  the  pole  of  the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  body  as 
origin,  we  have  merely  to  integrate  the  equations  (7),     For  a 


(8). 
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first  approximation)  in  which  we  reject  the  squares  of  the  small 
quantities  to  be  found,  we  may  regard  6  on  the  right-hand  side 
as  constant  and  equal  to  its  mean  value.  If  we  write  for  I  its 
approximate  value 

Z  =  n  ^  +  6', 

we  find  by  integration 

6  s=  const  +  -. — >  — 75 — sin  dcos  22 
mn      G 

it^conBt.  - ^  -^  cos  0  (i- gsin-20 

613.  We  may  also  solye  equations  (2)  in  the  following  manner.  Since  we 
rojeot  the  squares  of  the  small  quantities  to  be  fonnd,  we  may  in  calonlating  the 
▼alaes  of  L  and  JT  to  a  first  approximation  snppose  ^  to  be  constant  and  2  to  be 
measured  from  a  fixed  point  in  space.  We  then  have  by  the  theory  of  elliptio 
motion 

Isn't +  e'+Pi  sin  (pjt+gJ+P,  sin  (|),t+?J+Ao., 

where  the  coefficients  of  the  trigonometrical  terms  are- all  known  smaU  quantities, 
and  aU  the  coefficients  of  (  are  yery  smaU  compared  with  n.    In  the  case  of  the 

son  the  coefficient  of  t  in  the  greatest  of  the  trigonometrical  terms  is  ^^^  n  and  in 

the  ease  of  the  moon^  n. 

We  may  also  include  in  this  formula  the  secular  inequalities  in  the  value  of  {. 
For,  we  shall  presently  find  that  $  has  no  secular  inequalities,  and  that  the  first 
point  of  Axles  from  which  I  is  measured  has  a  very  slow  motion  which  is  vexy 
nearly  uniform  on  the  plane  of  the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  body.  This  slow  motion 
may  obviously  be  included  in  then'. 

If  we  eliminate  or,  between  equations  (2)  we  have 

The  first  term  on  the  right-hand  side  we  have  already  agreed  to  neglect.  Sub- 
stituting in  the  expression  for  M  given  in  (5)  the  value  of  I,  suppose  we  have 

Jf=2JPcos(Xt+/), 

where  the  constant  part  of  M  is  given  by  X=Ot  and  all  the  other  values  of  X  are 
very  small.    Then  solving,  we  find 

Since  F  and  X*  are  both  very  small  we  may  reject  the  small  term  X'  in  the 
denominator,  we  then  have 

«,=  -^2i?cos(Xt+/)=-g. 

This  result  is  strictly  true  for  the  constant  term  and  very  nearly  true  for  the 

L 

periodical  terms.     In  the  same  way  we  may  prove  that  uf^s=  ^, 
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When  we  proceed  to  find  $  and  ^  from  the  Tslnes  of  W|  and  «^  by  the  help  of 
equations  (3),  it  will  be  seen  that  no  term  will  rise  on  integration  in  which  \  ia  not 
small.    These  rejected  terma  will  not  therefore  afterwards  become  important. 

614.  The  integration  of  equation  (7)  may  be  effected  without  neglecting  the 
terms  containing  the  powers  of  /  in  the  etpression  for  U  By  the  theory  of 
elliptic  motion  we  have 


JP  ^' = constant « JBoW  1^^«^. 


where  a  very  small  term  has  been  rejected  on  the  left-hand  side  depending  on  the 
motion  of  Aries.    Bobstitating  for  k  its  ralae  given  in  Art.  606  we  find 

jT^-o-r; 7? 7=^=^  cos  ^(1- cos  21) 

dl        a«l+r    C    M.jr^^ 

where  »  is  to  be  pnt  eqnal  to  zero  when  the  distorbinif^  body  is  the  son.  From 
the  equation  to  the  ellipse,  we  have 

^^^^^^l  +  ^'cosp-Z). 

If  this  Talne  of  J2  be  substituted  in  the  equations,  the  integrations  can  be  effected 
without  difiloulty.  But  it  is  clear  that  all  the  terms  which  contain  ^  are  periodic 
and  do  not  rise  on  integration  so  as  to  become  equally  important  with  the  othets. 

Since  then  tf  is  small,  being  equal  in  the  case  of  the  sun  to  about  ^ai  it  will  be 

w 

needless  to  calculate  these  terms* 

615.  Let  us  now  examine  the  geometrical  meaning  of  the 
equations  (8).    For  the  sake  of  brevity,  let  us  put  iff  =  ^ — >  — ^—  , 

so  that  by  Art  608  8=  5  — 7= or  S=  ^ — ty ;,  .      ac- 

cording  as  the  sun  or  moon  is  the  disturbing  body,  the  orbit  of  the 
disturbing  body  being  in  both  cases  regarded  as  circular. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  term  -^8  cos  01  in  the  value 
of  ^.  Let  a  point  G^  describe  a  small  circle  round  Z  the  pole 
of  the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  planet,  the  distance  GZ  being 
constant  and  equal  to  the  mean  value  of  0.  Let  the  velocity 
be  uniform  and  equal  to  iSin  cos  d  sin  0,  and  let  the  direction  of 
motion  be  opposite  to  that  of  the  disturbing  body.  Then  6^ 
represents  the  motion  of  the  pole  of  the  earth  so  far  as  this 
term  is  concerned.    This  uniform  motion  is  called  Precession. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  two  terms 

S^«  I  Ssin  ^cos  21,  H'^  |  Scos  tf  sin2l 
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If  we  put  x^smdSr^,  y^iO,  we  have 

^  ^,  -^       .     1. 

whicb  is  the  equation  to  an  ellipse. 

Let  us  then  describe  round  C^  as  centre  an  ellipse  whose 
semi-axes  are  ^iSfcos^sind  and  ^SsixxO  respectively  perpen- 
dicular to  and  along  ZC;  and  let  a  point  C^  describe  this 
ellipse  in  a  period  equal  to  half  the  periodic  time  of  the  dis- 
turbing body.  Also  let  the  velocity  of  C^  be  the  same  as  if 
it  were  a  material  point  attracted  by  a  centre  of  force  in  the 
centre  varying  as  the  distance.  Then  O^  represents  the  motion 
of  the  pole  of  the  earth  as  affected  both  by  Preoessi(m  and  the 
principal  parts  of  Nutation. 

If  we  had  chosen  to  include  in  our  approximate  values  of 
0  and  yfr  any  small  term  of  higher  order,  we  might  have  re- 
presented its  effect  by  the  motion  of  a  point  (7,  describing  an- 
other small  ellipse  having  0^  for  centra  And  in  a  similar  manner 
by  drawing  successive  ellipses  we  could  represent  geometrically  all 
the  terms  of  0  and  y^. 

616.  In  this  solution  we  have  not  yet  considered  the  Com- 
plementary Functions.    To  find  these  we  must  solve 

eft  *  at  " 

We  easily  find    o)^  =  H  sin  I -^t  +  Kj,  «,  =  — JTcosf-j  ^  +  J!rj  . 

The  quantities  H  and  K  depend  on  the  initial  values  of  a>^  to^ 
As  these  initial  values  are  unknown  H  and  K  must  be  de- 
termined by  observation.  If  H  had  any  sensible  value  it  would 
be  discovered  by  the  variations  produced  by  it  in  the  position 
in  space  of  the  pole  of  the  earth.    The  period  of  these  would 

be^^^.  aa^  and  G  are  nearly  equal  in  the  caae  of  the  earth, 

this  period  is  nearly  equal  to  a  day.  No  such  inequalities  have 
been  found.  If  however  any  such  inequality  existed  we  might 
consider  these  two  terms  together  as  a  separate  inequality  to 
be  afterwards  added  to  that  produced  by  the  other  terms  of  io^  w^ 
whose  period  is  half  a  year. 

The  effect  of  the  complementary  function  on  the  motion 
of  the  pole  of  the  earth  nas  been  already  considered.  The 
motion  is  the  same  as  if  the  earth  were  at  any  instant  set  in 
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rotation  about  an  axis  whose  direction-cosines  are  proportional 

to  HBm(^t  +  K\  -Hcoa(^t  +  K)  and  n  and  then   left 

to  itself.    The  instantaneous  axis  will  describe  a  right  cone  of 
small  angle  round  the  axis  of  figure  and  also  a  right  cone   of 
small  angle  in  space.    Hence  from  this  cause  there  can  be  no 
permanent  change  in  the  position  in  space  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth.    See  Art.  622. 

617.  The  preceding  investigations  are  of  course  approxima- 
tions. In  the  first  instance  we  neglected  in  the  diflFerential  equa- 
tions the  squares  of  the  ratios  of  <o^  and  w^Uyn,  and  afterwards 

some  periodical  terms  which  are  an  —  th  of  those  retained.     We 

see  by  equations  (3)  and  (8)  that  the  second  set  of  terms  rejected 
is  much  greater  than  the  first,  and  yet  when  the  sun  is  the  dis- 
turbing body  these  terms  are  only  about  -^^  th  part  of  those 
retained,  and  when  the  moon  is  the  disturbing  body  these 
are  only  ^  th  part  of  terms  which  themselves  are  imperceptible. 

"We  have  also  regarded  the  earth  as  a  solid  of  revolution  so 
that  A^B  may  be  taken  zero,  a  supposition  which  cannot  be 
strictly  correct 

S  0-^A.  n 

618.  In  the  case  of  the  sun  we  have  8^  5  — 75 ,  so  that 

2     O     n 

the  precession  in  one  year  is  3  —^ cos  ^  27r.    It  ia  shown  in 

treatises  on  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  that  there  is  reason  to  put 

.^^  =  0031.     Also  we  have  ~  =  _L    and  5  =  23*.  8'.     This 

gives  a  precession  of  about  15"*42  per  annum.  Similarly  the 
coefficients  of  Solar  Nutation  in  '^  and  0  are  respectively  found 
to  be  1"*23  and  0"'53.  If  we  supposed  the  moon's  orbit  to  be 
fixed,  we  could  find  in  a  similar  manner  the  motion  of  the  pole 
produced  by  the  moon  referred  to  the  pole  of  the  moon's  orbit. 

In  this  case  >S=  5  — jz t-t— •     The  value  of  0  varies  be- 

2      C       n   1  +  1/ 

n       1 
tween  the  limits  23^  ±  6*.     Putting  -  =  ^^ ,  v  =  80,   0  =  23^   we 

find  a  precession  in  one  year  a  little  more  than  double  that  pro- 
duced by  the  sun.  But  the  coefficients  of  what  would  be  the 
nutations  are  about  one-sixth  of  those  produced  by  the  sun. 

619.  We  have  hitherto  considered  the  orbit  of  the  disturbing 
body  to  be  fixed  in  space.     If  it  be  not  fixed,  we  must  take  the 
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plane  CA  perpendicular  to  its  instantaneous  position  at  the 
moment  unaer  consideration.  The  quantity  0^  will  not  be  the 
same  as  before*  but  if  the  motion  of  the  orbit  in  space  be  very 
slow,  0^  will  still  be  very  small.  We  may  therefore  neglect  the 
small  terms  0/d^  and  0^(o^  as  before.  The  dynamical  equations 
will  not  therefore  be  materially  altered.  With  regard  to  the 
geometrical,  equations  (3)  it  is  clear  that  c»,,  m^  will  continue  to 
express  the  resolved  parts  of  the  velocity  of  C  in  space  alon^  and 
perpendicular  to  the  instantaneous  position  of  ZC.  To  this  degree 
of  approximation  therefore,  all  the  change  that  will  be  necessary  is 
to  refer  the  velocities  as  given  by  equations  (7)  to  axes  fixed  in 
space  and  then  by  integration  we  shall  find  the  motion  of  0,  This 
is  the  course  we  shall  pursue  in  the  case  of  the  moon. 

The  attractions  of  the  planets  on  the  earth  and  sun  slightly 
alter  the  plane  of  the  earth's  motion  round  the  sun,  so  that  the 
position  of  the  ecliptic  in  space  varies  slowly.  '  It  can  oscillate 
nearly  five  degrees  on  each  side  of  its  mean  position.  If  the  earth 
were  spherical  there  would  be  no  precession  caused  by  the  at- 
tractions of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  direction  of  the  plane  of  the 
equator  would  then  be  fixed  in  space,  and  the  changes  of  its 
obliquity  to  the  ecliptic  would  be  wholly  caused  by  the  motion  of 
the  latter,  and  would  be  very  considerable.  But,  as  Laplace  re- 
marks, the  attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon  on  the  terrestrial 
spheroid  cause  the  plane  of  the  equator  to  vary  along  with  the 
ecliptic  so  that  the  possible  change  of  the  obliquity  is  reduced 
to  about  one  and  a  third  degrees  which  is  about  one-quarter  of 
what  it  would  have  been  without  those  actions. 

At  present  the  obliquity  is  decreasing  at  the  rate  of  about 
48''  per  century.  After  an  immense  number  of  years,  it  will  beffin 
to  increase  and  will  oscillate  about  its  mean  value.  These  in- 
equalities we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  in  this  treatise.  We  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  second  volume  of  the  M^amque  Celeste, 
livre  cinqui^me.  He  may  also  consult  the  Connaissance  des  Temps 
for  1827,  page  234. 

620.  Ex.  1.  If  the  earth  were  fthomogeneons  shell  bounded  by  similflf  ellipeoidB, 
the  interior  being  empty,  the  precession  would  be  the  same  as  if  the  earth  were 
solid  thronghont. 

*  The  yalue  of  $^  may  be  found  in  the  following  manner.  The  orbit  at  any 
instant  is  turning  about  the  radius  vector  of  the  planet  as  an  instantaneous  axis. 
Let  tt  be  this  angular  velocity  which  we  shall  suppose  known.  Let  Z,  Z';  B^  B  be 
two  successive  positions  of  the  pole  of  the  orbit  and  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  B 
respectively.  Then  ZB=tk  right  angle  sZ'^.  Hence  the  projections  of  ZZ',  BB\ 
on  ZB  are  equal.    This  gives,  since  ZB  is  at  right  angles  to  both  CZ  and  SB, 

BSB'  BinBS^ZCZ'mn  ZC.  Now  the  angle  Z(7Z'»  -  d^,  and  the  angle  BSB^u, 
hence  8^, .  sin  ^=  -  u  sin  U  The  value  of  Ms  must  be  added  to  the  former  value  of  B^, 
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Ez,  2.  If  the  earth  were  a  homogeneous  shell  hounded  externally  hy  a  spheroid 
and  internally  by  a  conoentric  sphere,  the  interior  being  filled  with  a  perfect  fluid 
of  the  same  density  as  the  earth,  show  that  the  precession  would  be  greater  than  il 
the  earth  were  solid  throoghont. 

Iiet  (a,  a,  «)  be  the  semi-aies  of  the  spheroid,  r  the  radios  of  the  sphere.    Then 

C—A 
sinoe  the  precession  Taries  as  — ^  by  Art.  615,  the  precession  is  increased  in  the 

ratio  a^c  ia^—r^. 

Ex.  8.  If  the  stm  were  removed  to  twice  its  present  distance  show  that  the 
solar  precession  per  nnit  of  time  would  be  reduced  to  one-eighth  of  its  present 
Talue;  and  the  precession  per  year  to  about  one- third  of  its  present  value. 

Ex.  4.  A  body  turning  about  a  fixed  point  is  acted  on  by  forces  which  tend  to 
produce  rotation  about  an  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  instantaneous  axis,  show  that 
the  angtjar  velocity  cannot  be  uniform  unless  the  momental  ellipsoid  at  the  fixed 
point  13  a  spheroids 

Kie  axis  about  which  the  forces  tend  to  produce  rotation  is  that  axis  about 
which  it  would  begin  to  turn  if  the  body  were  placed  at  rest. 

Ex.  5.  A  body  free  to  torn  about  its  centre  of  gravity  is  in  stable  equilibrium 
under  the  attraction  of  a  distant  fixed  particle.  Show  that  the  axis  of  least 
moment  is  turned  toward   the  particle.      Show  also  that  the  times  of   the 

principal  os<aUations  ajre  respectively  2t  jgj^pT^ri)  f  *^^  ^*"  l85^(B-^)[  * 

If  the  body  be  the  earth  and  if  be  the  sun,  show  that  the  smaller  of  these  two 
periods  ie  about  ten  years. 

621.  To  giv6  a  general  expla/nation  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  attraction  of  the  Slun  causes  Precession  and  Nutation^ 

If  a  body  be  set  in  'rotation  about  a  fixed  point  0  under  the 
action  of  no  forces,  we  know  that  the  momenta  of  all  the  particles 
are  together  equivalent  to  a  couple  which  we  shall  repres^it  by  Q 
about  an  axis  called  the  invariable  line.  Let  T  be  the  Vis  Viva 
of  the  body.    If  a  plane  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  O- 

at  a  distance  — ^  e*  from  the  fixed  point,  then  the  whole  motion 

is  represented  by  making  the  momental  ellipsoid  whose  parameter 
is  6  roll  on  this  plane.  In  the  case  of  the  earth,  the  axis  01  of 
instantaneous  rotation  so  nearly  coincides  with  OG  the  axis  of 
figure  that  the  fixed  plane  on  which  the  ellipsoid  rolls  is  very 
nearly  a  tangent  plane  at  the  extremity  of  the  axis  of  figure. 
This  is  so  very  nearly  the  case  that  we  shall  neglect  the  squares 
of  all  small  terms  depending  on  the  resolved  part  of  the  angular 
velocity  about  any  axis  of  the  earth  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
figure. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  this  motion  is  disturbed  by  the  action 
of  the  sun.  The  sun  attracts  the  parts  of  the  earth  nearer  to  it 
with  a  slightly  greater  force  than  it  attracts  those  more  remote. 
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Hence  wheu  the  sun  is  either  north  or  south  of  the  equator  its 
attraction  will  produce  a  couple  tending  to  turn  the  earth  about 
that  axis  in  the  plane  of  the  equator  which  is  perpendicular  to 
the  line  joining  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  centre  of  the  sun. 
Xet  the  magnitude  of  this  couple  be  represented  by  a,  and  let  us 
suppose  that  it  acts  impulsively  at  intervals  of  time  dt. 

At  any  one  instant  this  couple  will  generate  a  new  momentum 
adt  about  the  axis  of  the  couple  a.  This  has  to  be  compounded 
with  the  existing  momentum  G,  to  form  a  resultant  couple  0\ 
If  the  axis  of  a  were  exactly  perpendicular  to  tlmt  of  0  we  should 

have  (?'  =  V  tf •  +  {adty  =  G  ultimately. 

Let  6  be  the  angle  that  the  axis  of  G  makes  with  OC,  then 
0  is  a  quantitv  of  that  order  of  small  quantities  whose  square  is 
to  be  neglected  Taking  the  case  when  OG,  00  and  the  axis  of  a 
are  in  one  plane,  for  this  is  the  case  in  which  G'  will  most  differ 
from  G,  we  have 

<r=(ffcos^*  +  (ff8in5  +  aft)« 

^G^+2Gadn0dt , (1). 

Then  a  and  0  being  of  the  same  order  of  small  quantities,  the 
^  term  a  sin  d  is  to  be  neglected.    Hence  we  have  ff  =  G,    But  the 

adt 

axis  of  G  is  altered  in  space  by  an  angle  -^^  in  a  plane  passing 

through  OG  and  the  axis  of  cu 

Next  let  us  consider  how  the  Vis  Viva  T  is  altered.  If  37'  be 
the  new  Vis  Viva  we  have 

T'  —  r = twice  the  work  done  by  the  couple  a 

=  2a(«cos/8)cfc (2), 

where  a>cos/3  is  the  resolved  part  of  the  angular  velocity  about 
the  axis  of  a.  For  the  same  reason  as  before  the  product  of  this 
angular  velocity  and  a  is  to  be  neglected.    Hence  we  have  2"  =  21 

It  follows  from  these  results  that  the  distance  — =—  c*  of  the  fixed 

plane  from  the  fixed  point  is  unaltered  by  the  action  of  ou 

Thus  the  fixed  plane  on  which  the  ellipsoid  rolls  keeps  at  the 
same  distance  from  the  fixed  point,  so  that  the  three  lines  00, 
01,  OG  being  initially  very  near  each  other  will  always  remain 
very  close  to  each  other.  But  the  normal  OG  to  this  plane  has 
a  motioTi  in  space,  hence  the  others  must  accompany  it.  This 
motion  is  what  we  call  Precession  and  Nutation. 

Lastly  these  small  terms  which  have  been  neglected  will  not 
continually  accumulate  so  as  to  produce  any  sensible  effect.  As 
the  earth  turns  round  in  one  day,  the  axis  00  will  describe 
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a  cone  of  small  angle  0  round  00,  The  axia  about  which  the  sun 
generates  the  angular  velocity  a  is  always  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  containing  the  sun  and  00.  Hence,  regarding  the  son  as 
fixed  for  a  day,  the  angle  0  in  equation  (1)  changes  its  sign  eveiy 
half  day.  Thus  Cf  is  alternately  greater  and  less  than  (?•  Simi- 
larly since  the  instantaneous  axis  describes  a  cone  about  OO  ii 
may  be  shown  that  T*  is  alternately  greater  and  less  than.  T, 

622.    Let  us  trace  the  motion  of  the  axis  00  through  a  whole 
year.    Describe  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  at  0  and  let  us  refer  the 


motion  to  the  surface  of  this  sphere.    Let  K  be  the  pole  of  the 
ecliptic  and  let  the  sun  8  describe  the  circle  DEFH  of  which  JT 
is  the  pole.    Let  DF  be  a  great  circle  perpendicular  to  K&^  then 
since  UO  and  the  axis  of  figure  of  the  earth  are  so  close  that  we 
may  treat  them  as  coincident,  D  and  ^will  be  the  intersections  of 
the  equator  and  ecliptia    When  the  sun  is  north  or  south  of  the 
equator,  its   attraction  generates  the  couple  a,  which  will   be 
positive  or  negative  according  as  the  sun  is  on  one  side  or  the 
other.     This  couple  vanishes  when  the  sun  is  passing  through  the 
equator  at  D  or  F.    If  the  sun  be  anywhere  in  DEF,  i.e.  north 
of  the  equator,  O  is  moved  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
arc  Q8  towards  i>.     If  the  sun  be  anywhere  in  FED,  a  has  the 
opposite  sign  and  hence  O  is  again  moved  perpendicular  to  the 
instantaneous  position  of  08  but  still  towards  D.     Considering 
the  whole  effect  produced  in  one  year  while  the  sun  describes  the 
circle  DEFH,  we  see  that  O  will  be  moved  a  very  small  space 
towards  2>,  i.e.  in  the  direction   opposite  to  the  sun's  motion. 
Besolving  this  along  the  tangent  to  the  circle  centre  K  and  radius 
KO,  we  see  that  the  motion  of  6  is  made  up  of  (1)  a  uniform 
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motion  of  G  aloDg  this  circle  backwards,  which  is  called  Preces- 
sion and  (2)  an  inequality  in  this  uniform  motion  which  is  ooe 
part  of  Solar  Nutation.  Again  as  the  sun  moves  from  D  io  E,  Q 
is  moved  inwards  so  that  the  distance  KO  is  diminished,  but  as 
the  sun  moves  from  E  to  i^,  KO  is  as  much  increased.  So  that 
on  the  whole  the  distance  KO  is  unaltered,  but  it  has  an  in- 
equality which  is  the  other  part  of  Solar  Nutation. 

It  is  evident  that  each  of  these  inequalities  goes  through  its 
period  in  half  a  year, 

623.  To  exphin  the  (Xiiise  of  Lii/n^r  NuULtion, 

The  attraction  of  the  sun  on  the  protuberant  parts  at  the 
earth's  equator  causes  the  pole  C  of  the  earth  to  describe  a  small 
circle  with  uniform  velocity  round  K  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  with 
two  inequalities,  one  in  latitude  and  one  in  longitude,  whose  period 
is  half  a  year.  These  two  inequalities  are  called  Solar  Nutations. 
In  the  same  way  the  attraction  of  the  moon  causes  the  pole  of  the 
earth  to  describe  a  small  circle  round  M  the  pole  of  the  lunar 
orbit  with  two  inequalities.  These  inequalities  are  very  small 
and  of  short  period,  viz.  a  fortnight,  and  are  therefore  generaUy 
neglected.  Ail  that  is  taken  account  of  is  the  uniform  motion 
of  C  round  M.  Now  K  is  the  origin  of  reference,  hence  if  M 
were  fixed  the  motion  of  O  roimd  M  would  be  represented  by  a 
slow  uniform  motion  of  O  round  K  together  with  two  inequalities 
whose  ma^tude  would  be  eoual  to  the  arc  MKy  or  6  demees,  and 
whose  peripd  would  be  very  long,  viz.  equal  to  that  of  (T  round  K 
produced  by  the  uniform  motion.  But  we  know  by  Lunar  Theory 
that  M  describes  a  circle  round  K  as  centre  with  ^  velocity  mucn 
more  rapid  than  that  of  G,  Hence  the  motion  of  G  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  slow  uniform  motion  round  jST,  together  with  two 
inequalities  which  will  be  the  smaller  the  greater  the  velocity 
of  M  round  K,  and  whose  period  will  be  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  M  round  K.  This  period  we  know  to  be  about  19  years. 
These  two  ineaualities  are  called  the  Lunar  Nutations.  It  will 
be,  perceived  tnat  their  origin  is  different  from  that  of  Solar 
Nutation. 

624.  To  calculate  ihe  Lunar  Precession  and  Nutation. 

Let  K  be  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  M  that  of  the  lunar  orbit, 
C  the  pole  of  the  earth.  Let  KX  be  any  fixed  arc,  KG^O^ 
XKG^'^f  then  we  have  to  find  0  and  y^  in  terms  of  t  By 
Art.  615  the  velocity  of  G  in  space  is  at  any  instant  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  MG,  and  equal  to 

— 7i TT-  ^r-r-  cos  MC  Bin  MG. 

zn        U      1  +  v 
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For  the  sake  of  brerity  let  the  coefficient  of  cos  MC  sin  MC 
be  represented  by  P.  Then  resolving  this  velocity  along^  and 
perpendicular  to  kC,  we  have 

^^  = -Psin  If (7  cos  JfC  sin  iTClf 

sind§t  =  -P8in  JfC  cos  IfC  cos  JSrCJf 
at  J 

By  Lunar  theory  we  know  that  M  regredes  round  K  uniformly, 
the  distance  KM  remaining  unaltered.  Let  then  KM=i,  and 
the  angle  XOfss  ~  m£  +  CL 

Now  by  spherical  trigonometry, 

cos  MC  ~  cos  I  cos  d  +  sin  f  sin  0  cos  MKC^ 

'      %rn  Ttrt-^r      COSt  —  COS  JfCoOS  fl 

Bin  If  (7  COS  £(72fs ,—, 

sm^ 

8  cos  t  sin  0  —  sin  %  cos  ^cos  ifETC, 

sin  MO .  sin  KCMis>  sin  %  sin  MKC* 

Substituting  these  we  have 
^«-lpjsinfco8tco8^sinJfirC+|Bin'isin^sin23£a:c|, 

8intf^  =  -p|sin^cosdrcos*t-|sinN) 

-  sin  t  cos  t  cos  2(9 cos  MKO-^  |  sinS sin  dcos  ^cos  2ifjrol  • 

For  a  first  approximation  we  may  neglect  the  variations  of  0 
and  '^  when  multiplied  by  the  small  quantity  P.  Henoe  -^ 
contains  only  periodic  terms,  and  the  inclination  6  has  no  per- 
manent alteration*  But  -^  contains  a  term  independent  of 
MKG\  considering  only  this  term^  we  have 

-^  =  constant  —  P cos  tf  [cos*f  —  ^  sin*  tj  t. 

This  equation  expresses  the  processional  motion  of  the  pole 
due  to  the  attraction  of  the  moon.  We  may  write  this  equation 
in  the  form  ^^  =  V^o  ""JP^» 

To  find  the  nutations,  we  must  substitute  for  MKO  its  approxi* 
mate  value 

Jf^(7=(-m+|))«+a-'^^ 
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We  then  have  after  integration 

/,             .      Psini  cost  cos  ^        -^rTr^     P&in^ismO       c^-gMirn 
0  =  const. COS  MKG — -. r-  cos  2MKC. 


The  gtecfond  of  these  two  periodic  terms  being  about  one- 
fiftieth  part  of  the  first,  which  is  itself  very  small,  is  usually 
neglected.    Also  j>  is  very  small  compared  with  m,- hence  we  have 

This  term  expresses  the  Lunar  Nittaticni  in  the  obdiquity. 

In  the  same  way  by  integrating  the  expression  for  ^,  and 
neglecting  the  very  small  terms^  we  have 

'^  =  '^ff  -  -P  cos  5  ( cos* »  —  TT  sin"  t }  ^  —  P  -t: — .  —. — ^  sm  MKC. 
^  \  2         /  zm     sin  a 

The  angle  M^O  is  the  longitirde  of  the  moon's  descending 

nodey  and  the  line  of  nodes  is  known  to  complete  a  revolution 

in  about  18  years  and  7  months.     If  we  represent  this  period  by 

277* 
T  we  have  MKC=^  —  m  <  +  constant, 

Tbfe  pole  M  of  the  lunar  orbit  moves  rontd  tte  point  of  re- 
ference K  with  an  angular  velocity  which  is  rapid  compared  with/?, 
but  yet  id  sufficiently  small  to  make  the  Lunar  Nutatiotis  greater 
than  the  Solar.  We  may  alsa  notice  that  if  M  had  moved  round 
K  with  an  angular  Velocity  more  nearly  equal  to  p  the  Nutations 
would  have  been  still  larger.  This  may  explain  w&y  a  slow  motion 
of  the  ecliptic  in  space  may  produee  some  corresponding  nutations 
of  very  long  period  and  of  considerable  magnitude. 
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Motion  fif  the  Moon  about  iU  centre  offfracit^, 

625.  In  disooBsing  the  precession  and  natation  of  the  equinoxes,  the  eartli  has 
been  regarded  as  a  rigid  body  two  of  whose  principal  moments  at  the  centre  of 
gravity  are  equal  to  each  other.     One  consequence  of  this  supposition  was  that  the 
rotation  about  the  axis  of  unequal  moment  is  not  directly  altered  by  the  atixactian 
of  the  disturbing  bodies.    As  an   example  of  the  e£Fect  of  these  forces   on   the 
rotation  when  all  the  three  principal  moments  are  unequal,  we  shall  now  oonsld^ 
the  case  of  the  moon  as  disturbed  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth.    As  cor  object  is 
to  examine  the  mode  in  which  the  forces  alter  the  several  motions  of  the  moon 
about  its  centre  of  gravity  rather  than  to  obtain  arithmetical  results  of  the  greatest 
possible  accuracy,  we  shall  separate  the  problem  into  two.    In  the  first  place  we 
shall  suppose  the  moon  to  describe  an  orbit  which  is  very  nearly  droular  in  a  plane 
which  is  one  of  the  principal  planes  at  its  centre  of  gravity.    In  the  second  case  we 
shall  remove  the  latter  restrictfon  and  examine  the  effects  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
moon's  orbit  to  the  moon's  equator. 

626.  The  moon  de$erihei  an  orbit  alout  the  centre  of  the  earth  which  is  very 
nearly  Hreular.  Supposing  the  plane  of  the  orbit  to  be  one  of  the  principal  planes 
of  the  moon  at  its  centre  of  gravity,  find  the  motion  of  the  moon  about  its  centre  of 
gravity. 

Let  OAt  GBt  QC  be  the  principal  axes  at  O  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  moon, 
and  let  GC  be  the  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  G  moves.  Let  A^  B,  C 
be  the  moments  of  inertia  about  GA,  GB,  GC  respectively,  and  let  M  be  the  ma^ 
of  the  moon,  and  let  accented  letters  denote  corresponding  quantities  for  the 
earth. 

Let  0  be  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  let  Ox  be  the  initial  line.  Let  OG=^r, 
GOx  =  B.  Let  us  suppose  the  moon  turns  round  its  axis  GC  in  the  same  direction 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  describes  its  orbit  about  0,  and  let  the  angle  OGA  =  ^ 

The  mutual  potential  of  the  earth  and  moon  is  by  Art  607 

^MAt^^A'+B+a-M'     ^A+B^C-n 
r  2?^  2r* 


Here  I^A  oos'* 4>+B  sin'  ^  and  therefore  the  moment  of  the  forces  tending  to 
turn  the  moon  round  GC  is 

d^=-2;:i-(^-^)«^^20 (1). 
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Since  9-{-  ^  is  the  angle  which  GA,  a  line  fixed  in  the  body,  makes  with  Ox,  a 
line  fixed  in  space,  the  equation  of  the  motion  of  the  moon  round  GO  is 

S^  +  di^  =  -  27i     c-  ^^* (^)- 

The  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  moon  referred  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth  as  a  fixed  point  is  fonnd  in  the  Lnnar  Theory.  It  is  there  shown  that  r  and 
6  may  be  expressed  in  the  form 

r=  c{  1 + X  cos  (|)«  +  tt)  +  &c.  1, 

d$ 

=»+/5M- If n  cos  (p<+o)  +  &c., 

where  pt  is  a  veiy  small  term  which  represents  a  secnlar  change  in  the  moon's 
angular  velocity  about  the  earth,  and  is  really  the  first  term  of  the  expansion  of  a 
trigonometrical  expression. 

If  we  substitute  the  value  of  j-  in  equation  (2)  we  have  the  following  equation 
to  determine  ^, 

~  =  -53«8in2^-/J+Wi)ilfsin(j>«+o)  +  &C (3), 

where  for  the  sake  of  brevity  we  have  put  n'  ^  =  \ . 

Now  we  know  by  observation  that  the  moon  always  turns  the  same  face  towards 
the  earth,  so  that  amongst  the  various  motions  which  may  result  from  different 
initial  conditions,  the  one  which  we  wish  to  examine  is  characterized  by  ^  being 
nearly  constant.  Let  us  then  introduce  into-  this  equation  the  assumption  that  ^ 
is  nearly  constant;  we  may  then  deduce  from  the  integral  how  far  this  assumption 
is  compatible  with  any  given  initial  conditions  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
imposed  on  the  moon.  Putting  0=0o  +  ^'t  where  ^^^  is  supposed  to  contain  all  the 
constant  part  of  0,  we  easily  find 

h«sin2^o=-/3  1 

^  ,  I w. 

-  ^-  +  g'  cos  20^,^' = «jpif  sin  (pt  +  o)  +  &c.  I 

The  numerical  value  of  g  depends  on  the  structure  of  the  moon  and  can  there- 
fore only  be  found  by  comparing  the  results  of  this  investigation  or  some  other 
results  with  observation.  The  first  of  equations  (4)  shows  that  2j9  must  be  less 
than  q^.    But  for  various  reasons,  though  q  is  very  small,  we  must  yet  suppose  that 

—  is  also  extremely  small.    Assuming  this,  we  see  that  4>^  must  also  be  very  small. 

It  follows  also  that  we  may  write  2^^  for  sin  20^  and  unity  for  cos  2^^  in  these  equa- 
tions.    Solving  the  second  equation,  we  find, 

0=iZ-sin(g«+ir)-4  +  J*f  ,^sin(pt  +  o)  +  &c. (6), 

where  H  and  K  are  two  arbitrary  constants  whose  values  depend  on  the  initial  con- 
ditions. The  angular  velocity  of  the  moon  about  its  axis  is  therefore  given  by  the 
formula 

^<^  +  <^=„  +  ^«  +  £rj8in'(gt  +  A:)  +  Jf-^'-,8in(pe  +  a)  +  iftc (C). 

€u      at  3  "P 

33—2 
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If  9*  wete  negatiTe  or  lero,  the  ehaneter  of  the  Bolation  of  (S)  would  be  altered. 
In  the  fonner  case  the  expresmoii  for  ^  would  oontein  reel  gxponentiele.  If  tlie 
initial  eonditiona  were  so  nicely  adjosted  that  the  coefficient  of  the  tenn  eantainiiig 
the  positive  exponent  were  zero,  the  Talne  of  ^  wonld  still  he  always  amalL.  Bnt 
this  motion  would  be  nnstable,  the  smallest  disturbance  would  alter  the  Tallies  of 
the  arbitraiy  eonstants  and  then  ^  would  become  large.  If  we  also  examine  the 
solution  when  9*3^0,  we  easily  see  that  ^  could  not  remain  smalL  We  tfaerefase 
infer  that  of  the  axes  GA,  OB  of  the  moon,  the  axis  of  least  m<nnait  is  tQxned 
towards  the  earth  and  that  these  two  principal  moments  are  not  equal. 

In  order  that  the  expression  (5)  for  ^  may  represent  the  actual  motion  it  is 
necessaiy  and  sufficient  that  £[  when  found  from  the  initial  conditions  ahoold 
be  smalL     We  see,  by  diilerentiationy  that  JTj  is  of  the  same  order  of  smell 

quantities  as   ^.    Hence  H  will  be  small  if  at  any  instant  the  angular  Telocity, 

Tia.  ^  +  jt  •  0'  ^®  moon  about  GO  were  so  nearly  equal  to  the  angular  Teloeity, 

d$ 
Tiz.  ^ ,  of  its  centre  of  gravity  round  the  earth,  that  the  ratio  of  the  diiferenee  to 

q  is  veiy  small. 

If  therefore  we  suppose  the  moon  at  any  instant  to  be  moving  with  its  axis  of 
least  moment  pointed  towards  the  earth  and  its  angular  velocity  about  its  axis  of 
rotation  to  be  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  moon  round  the  earth,  then  the  axis  of 
least  moment  will  eontinue  always  to  point  very  nearly  to  the  earth.  The  mean 
angular  velocity  of  the  moon  about  its  axis  will  immediately  become  equal  to  thet 
of  the  moon  about  the  earth  and  will  partake  of  all  its  secular  changes..  This  is 
Laplace's  theorem.  It  shows  that  the  present  state  of  motion  of  the  moon  is 
stable,  rather  than  explains  how  the  angular  velocity  about  the  axis  came  to  be  so 
nearly  equal  to  the  angular  velocity  about  the  earth« 

627.  By  comparing  the  value  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the  moon  about  its 
axis  obtained  by  theory  with  the  results  of  observation,  we  may  hope  to  obtain 

B  —  A 
some  indications  of  the  value  of  q*  and  thence  of  — j^ .  If  the  term  Hqaxi{ft-\-K} 

B—'A 
could  be  detected  by  obeervation,  we  should  deduce  the  value  of  —^  from  its 

period. 

Among  the  other  terms  at  the  expression  for  the  angular  velocity  of  the  moon 

about  its  axis,  those  will  be  best  suited  to  discover  the  value  of  q  which  have  the 

largest  coefficients,  that  is  those  in  which  either  the  numerator  M  is  the  greatest 

or  the  denominator  q*  -j^  the  least  possible.    By  examining  the  numerical  value  of 

B  —  A 
their  coefficients  Laplace  has  shown  that  if  — >,-  weie  as  great  as  -08  the  elliptie 

inequality  could  be  recognized  by  observation,  and  if  it  were  between  *0014  and  *003 
the  annual  equation  could  be  observed. 

628.  We  may  also  calculate  by  the  help  of  Art.  826  the  radial  and  transverse 
forces  which  act  on  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  moon  due  to  the  mutual 
attractions  of  the  earth  and  moon.  Since  the  principal  moments  of  the  moon 
are  nearly  equal  and  its  linear  size  small  compared  with  its  distance  from 
tbe  earth,  these  forces  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  if  the  moon  were  collected 
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into  its  centre  of  gravity.  The  effect  of  the  snudl  forces  neglected  by 
this  assunption  will  be  insignificant  compared  with  the  other  forces  which  act  on 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  moon.  The  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
moon  is  therefore  veiy  nearly  the  si^e  as  if  the  whole  mass  were  collected  into  its 
centre  of  gravity. 

ft 

Since  however  there  are  no  other  forces  which  have  a  moment  ronnd  GO  besides 
those  found  above,  the  effect  of  these  may  be  perceptible.  The  effects  of  tidal 
friction  on  the  rotation  of  the  moon  may  be  omitted,  at  least  at  the  present  time. 

Ex.  The  centre  of  gravity  6^  of  a  rigid  body  describes  an  orbit  which  is 
nearly  circular  about  a  very  distant  fixed  centre  of  force  0  attracting  according 
to  the  Newtonian  law  and  situated  in  one  of  the  principal  planes  through  G,  If 
r=e(l  +  p)»  ^=f»t  +  7i^  be  the  polar  co-ordinates  of  G  referred  to  0,  show  that  the 
equations  of  motion  are 

„rfp     rf»J.     3        .    „  ■ 

at" +"<«<«  =  "a"""* 

We  may  notice  that  the  values  of  y  and  y'  are  much  smaller  than  ^  and  might 
therefore  be  rejected  in  a  first  approximation. 

If  the  body  always  turns  the  same  face  to  the  centre  of  force  so  that  ^  is 
nearly  constant  and  is  small,  show  that  there  will  be  two  sniall  inequalities  in  the 
Talne  of  ^  of  the  form  L  sin  (pt+ a),  where  p  is  given  by 

one  of  these  periods  being  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  body  round  the  centre 
of  force  and  the  other  being  very  long. 

If  the  body  turns  very  nearly  uniformly  round  its  axis  GC,  so  that  ^sn't  +  c' 
nearly,  show  tiiat  there  will  be  two  small  Inequalities  in  the  value  of  0,  one  in 
which  J? =n  and  another  in  which  p=:2n'. 

629.  Ex.  1.  Show  that  the  moon  always  turns  the  same  face  very  nearly  to  that 
focus  of  her  orbit  in  which  the  earth  is  not  situated.     [Smith's  Prize.] 

Ex.  2.  If  the  centre  of  gravity  G  of  the  moon  were  constrained  to  describe  ^ 
circle  with  a  uniform  angular  velocity  n  about  a  fixed  centre  of  force  G  attracting 
according  to  the  Newtonian  law ;  show  that  the  axis  GA  of  the  moon  wiU  oscillate 
on  each  side  of  6fO  or  will  make  complete  revolutions  relatively  to  GG  according 
as  the  angular  velocity  of  the  moon  about  its  axis  at  the  moment  when  GA  and  GG 
coincide  in  direction  is  less  or  greater  than  n+2.  Find  also  the  extent  of  the 
oscillations. 

Ex.  8.  A  particle  m  moves  without  pressure  along  a  smooth  circular  wire  of 
mass  M  with  uniform  velocity  under  the  action  of  a  central  force  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  wire  attracting  according  to  the  law  of  nature.    Show  that  this  system 

■HI       ft  •A*  19   /S 

of  motion  is  stable  ^  w  >  — o^^^  *  ^®  disturbance  is  supposed  to  be  given 
to  the  particle  or  the  wire,  the  centre  of  force  remaining  fixed  in  space. 
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Ex.  4.  A  uniform  ring  of  mass  M  and  of  very  small  seetion  is  loaded  with  a 
heavy  particle  of  mass  m  at  a  point  on  its  eironmferenee,  and  the  whele  is  in 
uniform  motion  abont  a  oentre  of  force  attracting  according  to  the  law  of  nature. 

Show  that  the  motion  cannot  be  stable  nnless  i^ lies  between  -815865  and 

ir  +  m 

•8279. 

This  example  shows  (1)  that  if  a  ring,  such  as  Satnm*8  ring,  be  in  motion 
about  a  centre  of  force,  its  position  cannot  be  stable,  if  the  ring  be  unifonn;  and 
(2)  that  if,  to  render  the  motion  stable,  the  ring  be  weighted,  a  most  delieate 
adjastment  of  weights  is  necessary.  A  very  small  change  in  the  distribution  of 
the  weights  would  change  a  stable  combination  to  one  that  is  unstable.  Hiis 
example  is  taken  from  Prof.  MaxwelVi  E$tay  on  Saturn's  Ringt. 

Ex.  6.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  body  of  mass  M,  symmetrical  about  the  plane  of 
xy,  ia  0;  and  0  is  a  point  such  that  the  resultant  attraction  of  the  body  on  O  is 
along  the  line  GO.  Then  if  the  body  be  placed  with  0  coinciding  with  a  fixed 
centre  of  force  S,  and  be  set  in  rotation  about  an  axis  through  0  perpendicnlar  to 
the  plane  of  xy  with  an  angular  velocity  w,  0  will,  if  undisturbed,  revolve  uniformly 
in  a  circle,  always  turning  the  same  face  towards  O,  provided  Ma<^  ia  equal  to  the 
resultant  attraction  along  trO,  where  a  is  the  distance  GO.  It  is  required  to 
determine  the  conditions  that  this  motion  should  be  stable. 

The  motion  being  disturbed,  0  will  no  longer  coincide  with  the  centre  of  force 

S.    Let  two  straight  lines  at  right  angles  revolving  uniformly  round  S  as  origin 

with  an  angular  velocity  «  be  chosen  as  co-ordinate  axes,  and  let  x  be  initially 

parallel  to  00.    Let  (x,  y)  be  the  co-ordinates  of  0,  ^  the  angle  00  makes  with 

the  axis  of  x,  then  2,  y,  ^  are  all  small.    Let  V  be  ihe  potential  of  the  body  at  O, 

if  V  d*K  d*  V 

and  let  -r-.  =a,    ,  ^.-=7i    -,  « =^*    Let  8  be  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  centre 
dj5*  dxdy     '      dy*     '^ 

of  force.    Then  the  equations  of  motion  of  G,  Art.  179,  will  reduce  to 

and  the  equation  of  angular  momentum  about  8  will  lead  to 

where  h  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  body  about  0.  CombiniDg  these  equations 
as  a  determinant  and  reducing  we  find  that  the  differential  equation  in  |,  i|,  or  ^ 
is  of  the  form 

The  condition  of  stability  is  that  the  roots  of  this  equation  should  be  real  and 
negative.  Hence  A,  B,  O  must  be  of  the  same  sign  and  B*>IAC.  This  pro- 
position is  due  to  Sir  W.  Thomson  and  is  given  in  Prof.  MaxweWs  Essay  on  Satum*s 
Bings. 

630.  The  motion  of  a  rigid  body  about  a  distant  centre  of  force  has  been 
investigated  on  the  supposition  that  the  motion  takes  place  entirely  in  one 
plane.    We  see  by  equation  (2)  of  Art.  626  that  the  case  in  which  the  centre 
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of  gravity  describes  ft  oironlar  orbit,  and  the  rigid  'body  always  tarns  the  axis 
of  least  moment  towards  the  centre  of  force,  is  one  of  9teady  motion.  The 
preceding  investigation  also  shows  that  this  motion  is  stahU  for  all  disturbances 
which  do  not  alter  the  plane  of  motion.  It  .remains  now  to  determine  the  effect  of 
these  disturbances  in  the  more  general  case  when  the  motion  takes  place  in  three 
dimensions. 

The  whole  attraction  of  the  centre  of  force  on  the  body  is  equivalent  to  a  single 
force  acting  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  a  couple.  If  the  size  of  the  body  be  small 
compared  with  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  force,  we  may  neglect  the  effect  of  the 
motion  of  the  body  about  its  centre  of  gravity  in  modifying  the  resultant  force. 
The  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  will  then  be  the  same  as  if  the  whole  were 
collected  into  a  single  particle.  The  problem  is  therefore  reduced  to  the  following. 
A  rigid  body  turns  about  its  centre  of  gravity  0,  and  is  acted  on  by  a  centre  of 
force  E  which  moves  in  a  given  manner.  In  the  case  in  which  the  rigid  body  is 
the  moon,  this  centre  of  force,  i.e.  the  earth,  moves  in  a  nearly  circular  orbit  in  a 
plane  which  itself  also  has  a  slow  motion  in  space.  This  motion  is  such  that  a 
normal  G^to  the  instantaneous  orbit  describes  a  cone  of  small  angle  about  a 
normal  QK  to  the  ecliptic.  The  two  normals  maintain  a  nearly  constant  in- 
clination of  about  &^.^'',  and  the  motion  of  the  normal  to  the  instantaneous  orbit  is 
nearly  uniform. 

631.  I{  will  clearly  be  convenient  to  refer  the  motion  to  axes  QX,  QT,  GZ 
fixed  in  space  such  that  QZ  is  normal  to  the  ecliptic.  Let  GA,  GB,  GO  he  the 
principal  axes  of  the  moon  at  the  centre  of  gravity  G.  Let  (p,  q,  r)  be  the  direction- 
cosines  of  OZ  referred  to  the  co-ordinate  axes  GA,  GB^  QC,  Then  we  have,  since 
GZ  is  fixed  in  space, 


.(I). 


dq 

dr 

^-«,p  +  «i5r  =  0 

Now  our  object  is  to  find  the  small  oscillations  about  the  state  of  steady  motion 
in  which  OZ,  GCt  QM  all  coincide.  We  shall  therefore  have/),  9,  w^,  io^  all  small, 
and  r  very  nearly  equal  to  unity.     The  equations  (I)  will  therefore  become 

dp 


dq 


►  I 


where  n  is  the  mean  value  of  a;). 

Let  X,  ^  V  be  the  direction-cosines  of  the  centre  of  force  E  as  seen  from  C?. 
Then  we  have  by  Euler's  equations  and  Art.  608, 


C  ^»  -  (4  -5)«i«,«  -8»'«(il  -^)Xa* 


(II). 
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In  the  ease  of  steady  motion,  the  rigid  hodj  always  tonis  the  axis  (OA)  of  least 
moment  towards  the  eentre  of  foroe,  and  h^=»'.  We  hare  then  both  !&  and  w  small 
quantities^  so  that  in  the  first  equation  we  may  neg^eot  their  prodnet  ft^,  and  in 
the  second  equation  we  mi^  put  vX^jr.  Also,  we  may  pat  tt^^n^n'  in  the  small 
terms. 

If  £  be  the  latitude  of  the  earth  as  seen  from  the  moon,  we  have 

s(q  2 =co8  fSE=p\-b  ^n  +  rr=P  +  9  nearly. 

Henoe  the  two  first  of  Enler's  equations  take  the  form 

5^-((7-ii)n«i=-8fi»((7-J)(-i»+8inI) 

If  the  earth,  as  seen  from  the  moon,  be  snpposed  to  move  in  a  ouenlar  orbit  in 
a  plane  maldng  a  constant  inclination  tan~^  h  with  the  ecUptie,  and  the  longitude 
of  whose  node  is  -gt-^p,  we  shall  hays 

^l=Iian{n't+gt'-  gDf 
In  this  expression  g  measures  the  rate  at  which  the  node  regredes,  and  is  about 

the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  part  of  n.    We  shall  therefore  regard  -  as  a  small 

I* 

quantity. 


(in). 


To  solve  these  ec^uations,  it  will  be  found  oonyeni^t  to  substitute  for  fl«^,  m, 
their  values  in  terms  of  j>,  q.    We  then  have 

B^-(i+^-(7)n^  +  iil«(C-J)l>=3n»(C-J)8inJ 
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To  find  p,  9,  let  as  pat 

l»=PBin{(ii'+p)t-/5},    ?=«C08{(n'+^)«-/S}, 

where  P,  Qtiie  some  oonstants  to  be  determined  by  snbBtitation  in  the  equation. 
Wehaye 

P{B{n+g)*'A{C'A)n*]'Q(A  +  B^C)n{n+g)=-Mh(C-A))' 
We  may  solye  these  e^oations  to  find  P  and  Q  accnratelj.    In  the  ease  of  the 

moon  the  ratios     "     ,  — ^ ,  -  ""  and  -  are  all  smalL    If  then  we  neglect  the 

V  A  Jf  H  .  • 

products  of  these  small  quantities,  the  first  equation  gives  ns  ^sl-  ^.    The 

second  equation  wiU  then  give 

BnJt{C--A) 
Bn{C''A)''2Bg' 

As  ^  is  very  small  compared  with  n,  we  piay  regard  P  and  Q  as  eqnaL 

632.    The  complementary  functions  may  be  found  in  the  usual  manner  by 

assuming 

p=Fi^{8t+ff),    j=acos(fl+iO, 

on  substituting  we  have  tha  quadratic 

4-5«*  "^1(^+1^- C)«-^(fl-C?)-4^(ii-(7)|»V+4(^-C)(^-C)ji*«0, 

tofind.«,a4d  G^jA+B^Ons 

to  find  the  ratio  of  the  coefficients  of  porresponding  terms  in  p  and  q.  If  the  roots 
of  this  equation  were  negative  p  and  q  would  be  represented  by  exponential  values . 
of  tf  and  thqs  they  would  in  time  ceane  to  be  small.  It  is  therefore  necessary  for 
stability  that  the  coefficient  of  i*  should  be  negative  and  the  product  {A  -  0){B^  C) 
positive.  Both  these  conditions  are  probably  satisfied  in  the  case  of  the  moon. 
For  since  B-C  and  4  -  (7  are  both  small,  the  term  (J  +  B-  C)>  is  much  greater 
than  the  two  other  terms  in  the  coefficient  of  a*.  Also,  since  the  moon  is  flattened 
at  its  poles,  we  shall  probably  have  A  and  B  both  less  than  C, 

638.    Let  M  be  the  pole  of  the  moon's  orbit,  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 

earth's  orbit  as  seen  from  the  cen^e  of  the  moon.    Then  if  is  the  pole  of  the 

dotted  line  in  the  figure  of  Art.  631.    Therefore  the  angle  EZM  measured  by 

turning  ZE  in  the  positive  direction  round  Z  until  it  comes  into  coincidence  with 

St 

ZJf,is->-^ — i{n-k'g)t-p).    Again,  if  the  angle  JSZC be  measured  in  the  same 
direction,  we  have 

cos  BZC^  ^gLg^-^  P  cos  ZE  ^  p^:r^q^^rr)  ^  _^^g^ 
'^^^^  BmCZamZB  J^^maZB       fjp'+q* 

•   Hence  we  easily  find  tanSZC^   /  rZIT' 

But  ajxCZM^aiaEZMeoBEZC-eoiEZMEmEZG 

eoB{{n  +  g)t-p}p^Bm{{n+g)t-p}q 
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If  now  we  sabstitate  for  p  and  q  their  Talnee,  it  is  dear  that  the  terms  in  p  and 
q,  whose  argument  is  »  +  9,  disappear.  Bo  that  if  F  and  O  were  zero,  the  sine  of 
the  angle  CZM  would  be  absolutely  zero.  In  this  case  the  three  poles  C,  Z,  M 
most  lie  in  an  are  of  a  great  cirole,  or,  whioh  is  the  same  thing,  the  mooiCt  equator, 
the  iRoon*«  orbit,  and  the  eeUptie  miiut  cut  each  other  in  the  tame  line  of  nodes* 

If  howeretr  F  and  0  be  not  zero,  bat  only  yery  small,  we  have 

2^sin(«'<+ZP) 


mnCZM=^ 


Vi»+2G'^Bin(«'t+^')' 


where  P',  O*  contain  either  F  or  (?  as  a  factor,  and  are  therefore  small.  If  then  F* 
and  G  be  both  small  compared  with  P,  the  angle  CZM  will  remain  either  alwaja 
small  or  always  nearly  eqxud  to  r. 

The  intersection  of  the  moon's  equator  with  the  ecliptic  will  then  oscillate  about 
the  intersection  of  the  moon's  orbit  with  the  ecliptic  as  its  mean  position.  Since 
these  oscillations  are  insensible,  it  follows  that  in  the  case  of  nature,  the  com- 
plementary functions  must  be  extremely  small  compared  with  the  terms  depending 
directly  on  the  disturbing  force. 

634.  If  we  disregard  the  complementary  functions  we  ha^e  |)=Psin^, 
9=PcoB^,  where  0=(»'+p)t-/J.  Now  sin*CZ=p"  +  5*;  therefore  CZ=  -P  yeiy 
nearly.    The  ralue  of  CZ,  the  inclination  of  the  lunar  equator  to  the  ecliptic,  is 

known  to  be  about  1^.28'.    Hence,  since  ~  =-004,  we  may  deduce  from  the  ex- 

n 

C—  A 

pression  for  P  at  the  end  of  Ari  631  an  approximation  to  the  Talue  of  — ^   » 

C  —  A 

In  this  manner  Laplace  finds  — ^-  » *OOO099, 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MOTION  OF  A  STBma  OR  CHAIN. 

The  Equations  of  Motion. 

635.  Prop.  To  determine  the  general  equoMons  of  motion 
of  a  string  under  the  action  of  any  forces. 

First.    Let  the  string  be  inewtensible. 

Let  Oxy  Og,  Oz  be  any  axes  *fixed  ia  space.  Let  Xmds, 
Ymds,  Zmds  be  the  impressed  forces  that  act  oq  any  element 
ds  of  the  string  whose  mass  Ls  mds.  Let  u^  v,  w  be  the  resolved 
parts  of  the  velocities  of  this  element  parallel  to  the  axes.  Then, 
by  D'Alembert's  principle,  the  element  ds  of  the  string  is  in 
equilibrium  under  the  action  of  the  forces 

"**(^-S)'  ""^(^-S)'  '^(^-w)' 

and  the  tensions  at  its  two  ends. 

Let  T  be  the  tension  at  the  point  (a?,  y,  «),  then  T-r  ,  T-^, 

dz 
jT -7-  are  its  resolved  parts  parallel  to  the  axes.    The  resolved  parts 

of  the  tensions  at  the  other  end  of  the  element  will  be 

and  two  similar  quantities  with  y  and  z  written  for  x. 
Hence  the  equations  of  motion  are 

S-s(^S)^»H «• 

dw 

dt      ds  \ 


m 


•»--s(^l)+"^ 
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In  these  equations  the  variables  s  and  t  are  independent  For 
any  the  same  element  of  the  string,  8  is  always  constant,  and  its 
path  is  traced  out  by  variation  of  t  On  the  other  hand,  the 
curve  in  which  the  string  hangs  at  any  proposed  time  is  given  by 
variations  of  s,  t  being  constant.  In  this  investigation  s  is 
measured  from  any  arbitrary  point,  fixed  in  the  string,  to  the 
element  under  consideration. 

To  find  the  geometrical  equations.    We  have 

©■HS)^(S)'->- 

Differentiating  this  with  respect  to  t,  we  get 

ds  d«  ■*■  dads'^dsdi''^ ^^^* 

The  equations  (I)  and  (2)  are  sufficient  to  determine  w,  tf,  z, 
and  T,  in  terms  of  8  and  t 

Ex. '  If  F  be  the  Vis  Yiya  of  any  arc  JB  of  the  ehain ;  7^  7*,  the  tensions  at 
tlie  eztremitieB  of  this  arc ;  v/,  u,'  the  velocities  of  the  eztremitieB  resolved  alon^ 
the  tangents  at  those  extremities,  prove  that 

the  integration  extending  over  the  whole  arc* 

636.  The  equations  of  motion  may  be  put  under  another 
form.  Let  <f>,  yjr,  j^  be  the  angles  made  by  the  tangent  at  x,  y,  z, 
with  the  axes  of  co-ordinates.    Then  the  equations  (1)  become 

•n^  =  |(!rco8^)  +  mX (3). 

with  similar  equations  for  v  and  w. 

dx 
To  find  the  geometrical  equations,  differentiate  cos  ^  =  —  with 

respect  to  t; 

.     .  d4>     du  ... 

.•.-sm0^^  =  ^- (4). 

Similarly,  by  differentiating  008-^  =  -^^  and  oosx*=t~*  '^^ 

get  two  other  similar  equations  for  '^  and  ;^.    Taking  these  six 
equations  in  conjunction  with  the  following 

C08"^+  008''^+  cos*x  =  l (5), 

we  have  seven  equations  to  determine  u,  v,  w,  <f>,  y^,  x  ^^^  21 
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If  the  motion  takes  place  in  one  plane,  these  reduce  to  the 
four  following  equations : 


m  ^  =  -^  (Tcos  ^)  +  mX 

.  dd>     dv 


■..(6). 


(7). 


The  arbitrary  constants  and  functions  which  enter  into  the 
solutions  of  these  equations  must  be  determined  from  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  each  problem, 

687.     Secondly.    Let  the  string  he  elastic. 

Let  <r  be  the  nnstretohecl  length  of  the  arc  s,  and  let  md<r  be  the  mass  of  an 
element  dff  of  nnstretohed  length  or  ds  of  stretched  length.  Then  by  the  same 
reasoning  as  before,  the  equations  of  motion  become 


-t-ii^iy^ «. 


and  two  similar  eqnations  for  t  and  lo.    To  find  the  geometiioal  equations  we  mnst 
differentiate 


m*m<ty-(S)'- 


the  independent  variables  being  now  v  and  t.    Differentiating  with  regard  to  t  we 
have 

dxdu     dy  dv      dz  dw ^ds  d  fds \ 

da  da     da  da     da  da  ~  da  dt  \daj 

But  if  X  be  the  modolos  of  elasticity  of  the  string,  we  have 

—  =1    ^ 
da~       1\ 


ds  T 

^=1+4 («)• 


Substitnting  we  have 

dxdu  ^  dydv  ,  dz  dw 
da 


^^.^dv^.dzdw      f^T\ldT 

da^  dada  '^  dada"  y     \J  X  di ^"^'' 


The  two  eqnations  (ii)  and  (iii)  together  with  the  three  equations  (i)  wiU  suffice 
for  the  determination  of  u,  v,  10,  s  and  T  in  terms  of  a  and  t. 

If  we  wish  to  use  the  equations  of  motion  in  the  forms  corresponding  to  (3)  or 
(6),  the  dynamical  equations  become 

du      d 
"  St  =  d<r  (''***  *)-*-"^' 

with  similar  eqnAtions  for  v  and  if. 
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The  geometrical  equations  corresponding  to  (4)  or  (7)  may  be  found  thus.     We 
have 

da 
Differentiatingi  we  have 


(1). 


with  similar  expressions  for  v  and  10. 

638.  When  the  motion  of  the  string  takes  place  in  one  plane, 
it  is  often  convenient  to  resolve  the  velocities  along  the  tajigent 
and  norlnal  to  the  curve. 

Let  m',  v'  be  the  resolved  part«  of  the  velocity  of  the  element 
ds  along  the  tangent  and  normal  to  the  curve  at  that  element. 
Let  ^  be  the  angle  the  tangent  to  the  element  da  makes  with 
the  axis  of  x.  Then  by  Art.  179  or  252,  the  equations  of  motion 
are 

du       ,d^  ^^,      dT 

dt  dt  mds 

dt  dt  mp  J 

The  geometrical  equations  may  be  obtained  as  follows.  We 
have 

«  =  u'  cos  (f>  —  v'sin  ^. 

DifiTerentiating  with  respect  to  s,  we  have  by  Art.  636, 
d4>  .     .       /du      v\        .      /dv      u'\  .     . 

ds 
where  p  is  the  radius  of  curvature,  and  is  equal  to  -tt  .     Since 

the  axis  of  x  is  arbitrary  in  position,  take  it  so  that  the  tangent 
during  its  motion  is  parallel  to  it  at  the  instant  under  considera- 
tion ;  then  ^  =  0  and  we  have 

"-s-^ <^)- 

Similarly,  by  taking  the  axis  of  x  parallel  to  the  normal, 

d4>     dv'     u  .  . 

Tt-di^-^ ^'^^' 

These  four  equations  are  sufficient  to  determine  u\  v\  (f>  and 
T  in  terms  of  s  and  t. 
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If  the  string  be  extensible,  the  dynamical  equations  become 

du      ,d^_^*  .  dT 


di     '  dt  mdff 

dvf      ,d<f»     ^,      T  ds 

dt         at  mp  dff 


. 


To  find  the  geometrical  equations,  we  may  differentiate 

u—u^  cos  t/>  -  If'  sin  0 
with  regard  to  <r.     This  gives  by  Art.  637 

.    ^d^     Id,-         .     fdu'     v'dit\         ^      fdr/     u' d^\   . 

By  the  same  reasoning  as  in  Art.  638,  this  rednces  to 

\di^  dff'  p\      xy  • 

639.  The  equations  (2)  and  (3)  may  also  be  obtained  in  the 
following  manner.  The  motion  of  the  point  P  of  the  string  being 
represented  by  velocities  ii  and  v'  along  the  tangent  PA  and 
normal  PO  at  P,  the  motion  of  a  consecutive  point  Q  will  be 
represented  by  velocities  u+du  and  v  +dv  along  the  tangent 
QB^  and  normal  QO  at  Q,  Let  the  arc  PQ  =  ds,  and  let  QNhe 
a  perpendicular  on  PA,  Since  the  string  is  inextensible,  the 
resultant  velocity  of  Q  resolved  along  the  tangent  at  P  must  be 
ultimately  the  same  as  the  resolved  part  of  the  velocity  of  P  in 
the  same  direction.    Hence 

(u  +  du)  cos  d(l>  —  {v  +  dv)  sin  d^  =  u, 

or,  proceeding  to  the  limit, 

Again,   -~  is  the  angular  velocity  of  PQ  round  P.      Hence 

the  diflFerence  of  the  velocities  of  P  and  Q  resolved  in  any  direc- 
tion which  is  ultimately  perpendicular  to  PQ  must  be  equal  to 

*         .'.  {u  +  du) sin d(f>  +  (v  +  dv).cos d(f>  —  v  ^ds-j-  , 

or  in  the  limit 

d<^  _  dv      u* 

dt      ds      p' 

640.    Ex.  1.    An  elastic  ring  without  weight,  whose  length  when  nnstretched  is 
given,  is  stretched  round  a  circular  cylinder.    The  cylinder  is  suddenly  annihilated, 
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show  that  the  tima  which  the  ring  will  take  to  eoUapM  to  its  natanl  length  is 

a/  ^--- ,  where  AT  is  the  maae  of  the  string,  \  its  modnliu  of  eUstieity,  and  a  is 
the  natural  radina. 

Ex.  2.  A  homogeneona  light  inextenaihle  string  is  attached  at  its  extremitiea 
to  two  fixed  points,  and  turns  abont  the  stnught  line  joining  tfioSe  points  with  nni- 
form  angnlar  velocity.  Find  the  form  of  the  string,  supposing  its  figoxe  per- 
manent. 

Result.  Let  the  straight  line  joining  the  fixed  points  be  the  axis  of  c,  then  the 
form  of  Che  string  is  a  plane  corye  whose  equation  i'^  +  f^)  =(  T'  )  i  where  a 
and  h  are  two  eonstants. 


On  Steady  Motion. 

64rl.  Def.  When  the  motion  of  a  stf^ng  is  such  that  the 
curve  which  it  forms  in  space  is  always  equal,  similar^  and  simi- 
larly situated  to  that  which  it  forn^  in  its  initial  position,  that 
motion  may  be  called  steady. 

642.    Prop.    To  investigate  the  steady  motion  of  an  inexten- 

eible  string. 

It  is  obvious  that  every  element  of  the  string  is  animated  with 
two  velocities,  one  due  to  the  motion  of  the  curve  in  space,  and 
the  other  to  the  motion  of  the  string  along  the  cnrve  which  it 
forms  in  space.  Let  a  and  6  be  the  resolved  parts  along  the  axes 
of  the  velocity  of  the  curve  at  the  time  t,  and  let  e  be  the  velocity 
of  the  string  along  its  curve.  > 

Then,  following  the  usual  notation,  we  haver 

tt  =  a  +  ccos^)  ,-. 

t;=  6  -l-csin^j ^  '■ 

Now  a,  8,  c  acre  functions  of  t  only,  hence   -j-  =  —  c  sin  ^  -7- . 

Therefore  by  equation  (7)  of  Art.  636  we  have 

f-4* ("• 

Substituting  the  values  of  u  and  v  in  the  equations  of  motion. 
Art.  635,  we  get 

da     dc        .  .     .dA      ^     d  /T        A 

^  +  ^cos^-.csm^-J  =  Z+^(-cos^j 

3^  +  ^^sm0  +  ccos<^-j?=r+^^-8m^jJ 


\ 
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Substituting  for  -^ ,  these  equations  reduce  to 
^-(z-*co.#)  +  |{(|-«-)oo.*}' 


dt 


(3). 


The  foi-m  of  the  curve  is  to  be  independent  of  t ;  hence,  on 
eliminating  T^  the  resulting  equation  must  not  contain  t.    This 

will  not  generally  be  the  case  unless  -jif  'iii  "ji  ^"^  ^  ^^^^ 

stants.  In  any  case  their  values  will  be  determined  by  the  known 
circumstances  of  the  Problem.  The  above  equations  must  then 
be  solved,  a  being  supposed  to  be  the  only  independent  variable, 
and  t  being  constant. 

643.    If  the  string  move  uniformly  in  space,  and  the  elements 

of  the  string  glide  uniformly  along  the  string,   ;jt'=0,  -31^% 

dc 

rn^O.    It  will  then  follow  from  the  above  equations,  that  the 

form  of  the  string  will  be  the  same  as  if  it  was  at  rest,  but  the 
tension  will  exceed  the  stationary  tension  by  mc^* 

644.  Ex.  1.  Let  an  electric  cahU  he  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea  of  uniform 
depth  from  a  $hip  moving  toith  uniform  velocity  in  a  straight  line,  and  let  the  cable 
be  delivered  with  a  velocity  o  equal  to  that  of  the  thip.  Find  the  equation  to  the 
curve  in  which  the  string  hangs. 

The  motion  may  be  considered  steady,  and  the  fonn  of  the  cmrve  of  the  string 
wiU  be  always  the  same. 

If  the  friction  of  the  water  on  the  string  be  neglected,  gravity  diminished  by  the 
bnoyanoy  of  the  water  will  be  the  only  force  acting  on  the  string,  let  this  be  repre- 
sented by  g'.  Hence  the  form  of  the  travelling  carve  wiU  be  the  common  catenary, 
and  the  tension  at  any  point  will  exceed  the  tension  in  the  catenary  by  the  weight 

c* 
of  a  length  of  string  eqoal  to  -> . 

Next  let  the  friction  of  the  water  on  any  element  of  the  cable  be  supposed  to 
vary  as  the  velocity  of  the  element,  and  to  act  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  direc* 
tion  of  motion  of  the  element  *.    Let  fi  be  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

Let  the  axis  of  x  be  horizontal,  and  let  x^  be  the  abscissa  of  any  point  of  the 
cable  measured  from  the  place  where  the  cable  touches  the  ground,  in  the  direction 


*  Each  element  of  the  string  has  a  motion  both  along  the  cable  and  trans- 
versely to  it.  The  coefloients  of  these  frictions  are  probably  not  the  same,  but 
they  have  been  taken  equal  in  the  above  investigation. 

R.D.  34 
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of  the  ship's  motion*    Also  let  i'  be  the  length  of  the  onire  measured  from  the  same 
point.    Then  x^a^+et^  and  t^^^+et. 

Following  the  same  notation  as  before,  we  haye 

Bat  tis6>eoos0,        vs-csin^. 

Henoe  the  equations  (8)  become 


Os-;itf  +  ^COS0  + 


sia-)"'! 


0«-p'  +  /^tfain^+~|(^-c«^sin^| 
To  integrate  these  pat  sin  ^= ^ ,  cos  0=^  •    Henoe, 


^Asz  ^/tcM-^/icx-hy  —  c'joos^ 
p'Ba  -  gr'»  +  /wjy+  f- -  <A  sin  ^ 


(1). 


where  A  and  B  are  two  arbitraiy  constants. 

At  the  point  where  the  cable  meets  the  gronnd,  we  most  have  either  TszO  or 
^sO.  For  if  ^  be  not  zero,  the  tangents  at  the  extremities  of  an  infinitely  small 
portion  of  the  string  make  a  finite  angle  with  each  other.  Then/ if  T  be  not  aero, 
resolying  the  tensions  at  the  two  ends  in  any  direction,  we  have  an  infinitely  small 
mass  acted  on  by  a  finite  force.  Hence  the  element  will  in  that  case  alter  its  pod- 
tion  with  an  infiinite  velocity.  First,  let  as  suppose  that  0=0.  Also  at  the  same 
point,  ysO  and f^=:0.    Hence  B=-et. 

Putting  y =«,  we  get  by  division 

dy  _     s'-ejf  .^. 

S?""il-esc'+« ^  '• 

This  is  the  differential  equation  to  the  curve  in  which  the  cable  hangs. 

To  solve  this  equation*,  let  us  find  /  in  tenns  of  the  other  quantities, 


Differentiating,  we  have 


-vA^; 


Fir 


*  The  problem  of  the  mechanical  conditions  of  the  deposit  of  a  submarine  cable 
has  been  considered  by  the  Astronomer  Boyal  in  the  Phil,  Mag.  July  1868.  His 
Relation  is  different  from  that  given  above,  but  his  method  of  integrating  thedifier- 
ential  equation  (2)  has  been  followed. 
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Pat  |}  for  -/  where  conYenient,  and  put  v  for  A-exf-^-e^jf,  the  equation  then 


beeomes 


Idv  dx' 


^  ^     (1-<P)>/1+1»* 

in  which  the  yariables  are  separated,  and  the  integrations  can  be  effected.  The 
equation  can  be  integrated  a  second  time,  but  the  result  is  yery  long.  The  arbitrary 
constant  A  m^j  have  any  value,  depending  on  the  length  of  the  cable  hanging  from 
the  ship  at  the  time  t=0. 

The  curve  in  its  lower  part  resembles  a  circular  arc  or  the  lower  part  of  a  com- 
mon catenary.  But  in  its  upper  part  the  curve  does  not  tend  to  become  vertical^ 
but  tends  to  approach  an  asymptote  making  an  angle  eo%~^e  with  the  horizon.  The 
asymptote  does  not  pass  through  the  point  where  the  cable  touches  the  ground  but 

below  it,  its  smallest  distance  being  — -. ;  the  asymptote  also  passes  below  the 

ship. 

If  the  conditions  of  the  question  be  such  that  the  tension  at  the  lowest  point  of 
the  cable  is  equal  to  nothing,  the  tangent  to  the  curve  at  that  point  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  horizontal.  Let  X  be  the  angle  this  tangent  makes  with  the  horizon, 
Bef  ening  to  equations  (1)  we  have  simultaneously 

aj'=0,  y=0,  /=0,  T=0,  and  ^=X. 

_  «'  c> 

Hence  A^-~jCob\,  ^=  - -> sin X - ct 

if  9 

The  differential  equation  to  the  curve  will  now  become 

c' 
J        — -j8inX  +  »'-€y 

dof — 3 — : — T^ ^  ^* 

— >cosX -I- er-«r 
9 

which  can  be  integrated  in  the  same  manner  as  before.  One  case  deserves  notice; 
viz.  when  «=rcotX.  The  equation  is  then  evidently  satisfied  by  y=-a^.  The  two 
constants  in  the  integral  of  (3)  are  to  be  determined  by  the  condition  that  when 
ic'sO,  yr=0,  then  ^=tanX.    B«th  these  eenditions  are  satisfied  by  the  relation 

y=~a^.  Hence  this  is  the  required  integral.  The  form  of  the  cable  is  therefore  a 
straight  line,  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  X^cot'^e;  and  the  tension  may  be 


found  from  the  formula  T= 


l+eosX' 


Ex.  2.  Let  a  cable  be  delivered  with  veloeity  ^  from  a  ship  moving  with  uni- 
form velocity  e  in  a  straight  line  on  the  surface  of  a  sea  of  uniform  depth.  If  the 
resistance  of  the  water  to  the  cable  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity, 
the  coefficient  B^  of  resiBtanoe  for  longitudinal  motion  being  different  from  the 
coefficient  A^  for  lateral  motion,  prove  that  the  cable  may  take  the  form  of  a 

straight  line  making  an  angle  X  with  the  horizon,  such  that  cot*X=A/e*+J-4, 
where  €  is  the  ratio  of  the  speed  of  the  ship  to  the  terminal  velocity  of  a  length  of 

34—2 
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cable  falling  laftenUy  in  wftter.    Ptore  alao  that  the  tension  will  be  lonnd  fnun  the 
equation 
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645.  A  string^  under  the  action  of  any  forces  in  one  plane, 
begins  to  move  from  a  state  of  rest  in  the  form  of  any  given  curve. 
To  find  the  initial  tension  at  any  given  point 

Let  mPds,  mQds  be  the  resolved  parts  of  the  forces  respectively 
along  the  tangent  and  normal  to  any  element  ds.  The  force  P  is 
taken  positively  when  it  acts  in  the  direction  in  which  s  is  mea- 
sured, and  Q  is  positive  when  it  acts  in  the  direction  in  which 
p  is  measured  along  the  normal,  viz.  inwards.  Let  m  be  the  mass 
of  a  unit  of  length. 

Let  u,  vh^  the  velocities  of  the  element  along  the  tangent 
and  normal.    Then  the  equations  of  motion  are  by  Art  638 


dt        dt  m  ds 


dt         dt  mp 


(1). 


(2). 


where  T  is  the  tension,  p  the  radius  of  curvature,  and  if>  the  angle 
the  tangent  makes  with  any  fixed  straight  line.  The  geometrical 
equations  are 

(^^'  Is'^p'^di <*>• 


du  V  ^ 
—  —  -  =0. 
ds     p 


DiflFerentiating  (1)  and  multiplying  (2)  by  - ,  we  get 

(Tm         cP6      dvM     dP  ,  1  dTi 
dsdt       dsdt     dsdt      ds      m  ds* 

p  dt     p  dt      p      m  p* 
But  by  differentiating  (3)  we  have,  since  ~  =  ;^ 


(5), 


dsdt       dsdt     p  dt 


(6). 


Hence,  subtracting  the  second  of  equations  (5)  from  the  first, 
we  have  by  (4)  and  (6) 

m\d8      p'J      ds      p  \dt)' 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  motion  just  after  the  string  has  been 

cut  we  may  reject  the  squares  of  small  quantities,  hence   f-^j 

may  be  rejected.     Hence  we  have 

6^T     T           dP  ^      Q  ' 

rf7-p^==^^^+^p (^)- 

This  is  the  general  equation  to  determine  the  tension  of  a 
string  just  after  it  has  been  cut. 

The  two  arbitrary  constants  introduced  in  the  solution  of  this 
equation  are  to  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
If  both  ends  of  the  string  are  free,  we  must  have  7=  0  at  both 
ends. 

Since  the  string  begins  to  move  from  a  state  of  rest  we  have 

initially  w  =  0,  t;  =  0.    At  the  end  of  a  time  d!^,  -^-  dt  and  -^  Jt 

will  be  the  velocities  of  any  element  of  the  string.  Hence  if  -^ 
be  the  angle  the  initial  direction  of  motion  of  any  element  of  the 
string  makes  with  the  tangent  to  the  element,  we  have  by  equa- 
tions (1)  and  (2) 

1  T 

^  +  ^ 

m  da 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  constants  of  integration  are 
necessarily  constant  only  throughout  the  length  of  the  string  at 
the  time  ^  =  0.  They  may  be  functions  of  t  and  may  be  either 
continuous  or  discontinuous.  For  example,  if  a  point  of  the  string 
be  absolutely  fixed  in  space,  the  transverse  action  of  the  fixed 
point  on  the  string  may  cause  the  constants  to  become  discon- 
tinuous at  that  point.  In  this  case  equation  (8)  is  not  necessarily 
true  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  fixed  point. 

646.  If  the  string  be  heterogeneous  we  may  easily  show  in 
the  same  way,  that  the  initial  tension  is  given  by 

dsyrndsj     m  p*         da      p  ' 

647.  A  string  is  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  forces 
in  one  plane.  Supposing  the  string  to  be  cut  at  any  given  point, 
find  the  instantaneous  change  of  tension. 

Let  Tq  be  the  tension  at  any  point  {x,  y)  just  before  the 
string  was  cut.  Then  the  forces  P,  Q  satisfy  the  equations  of 
equilibrium 

m  as  m  p 
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„  dP  ^Q     1  d^T.     1  T. 

Hence  -  ^-  +  ~  = W -| . 

cb      p     m  dsr      m  p 

If  T'  be  the  instantaneous  change  of  tension,  we  have  T'^  T—T^. 
The  equation  of  the  last  article  therefore  becomes 

da*       p«^"' 

648.  Ex.  1.  A  itring  U  in  equilibrium  in  the  form  of  a  eirele  about  a  centre  of 
reputHve  force  in  the  centre.  If  the  itring  be  now  eiU  at  aiuf  point  A,  prove  that  the 
temion  <U  any  point  P  i$  iwtantaneously  changed  in  the  ratio  of 

1-^2 — :  1, 

where  Sit  the  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  by  the  are  AP. 

Let  jPbe  the  central  force,  then  PssO,  and  mQ=  -  F.  Let  a  he  the  radiiu  of  the 
circle.    Then  the  equation  of  Art.  645  to  determine  T  heoomes 

Let  $  he  measnred  from  the  point  A  towards  P,  then  fso^;  aho  F  is  independ- 
ent of  «.    Hence  we  have 

T=Fa+Ae*-\'B€'^, 

To  detennine  the  arhitrary  constants  A  and  B  we  hare  the  condition  r=0  when 
^sOand0=2r; 


Bat  just  before  the  string  was  cat  T=Fa,     Hence  the  resolt  given  in  the  enxineia- 
tion  follows. 

Ex.  2.  A  string  is  woond  roand  the  ander  part  of  a  vertical  circle  and  is  just 
sapported  in  eqoilibriam  at  the  ends  of  a  horizontal  diameter  by  two  forces.  The 
circle  being  saddenly  removed,  prove  that  the  tension  at  the  lowest  point  is 

instantly  decreased  in  the  ratio  4  i  e*+e  * , 

Ex.  3.  The  extreme  links  of  a  omform  oimin  can  slide  freely  on  two  given 
carves  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  the  whole  is  in  eqailibriom  under  the  action  of 
gravity.  Supposing  the  chain  to  break  st  any  point,  prove  that  the  initial  tension 
at  any  point  is  T=sy  (A<pr-\-B),  where  y  is  the  altitude  of  the  point  above  the  direc- 
trix of  the  catenary,  ^  the  angle  the  tangent  makes  with  the  horizon,  and  A,  B  two 
arbitrary  constants.    Explain  how  the  constants  are  to>  be  determined. 

Ex.  4.  A  string  rests  on  a  smooth  table  in  the  form  of  an  arc  of  an  equiangular 
spiral  and  begins  to  move  from  rest  under  the  action  of  a  central  force  P  which 
tends  from  the  pole  and  varies  as  the  n^  power  of  the  distance,  show  that  the  initial 
tension  is  given  by 

r-     ^p      wcos'g+Bin'a  a  , ,  d^ 

n  (w  + 1)  cos*  a  -  sm*  a 


I 


I 
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where  a  is  the  angle  ol  the  spiral,  jp  and  9  are  the  roots  of  the  quadratic 

as(«-l)8tan'(u 

Show  that  the  solution  changes  its  form  when  a  is  saoh  that  the  first  term  is 
infinite,  and  find  the  new  form. 

649.  A  string  rests  on  a  smooth  horizofotal  tahle  and  is  acted 
on  at  one  extremity  by  an  impiUsive  tension,  find  the  impyisive 
tension  at  any  point  and  the  initial  motion. 

Let  T  be  the  impulsive  tension  at  any  point  P,  T  +  dT  the 
tension  at  a  consecutive  point  Q,  then  the  element  PQ  is  acted  on 
by  the  tensions  T  and  2^+  dT  at  the  extremities.  Let  (f>  be  the 
angle  the  tangent  at  P  to  the  string  makes  with  any  fixed  line ; 
n,  V  the  initial  velocities  of  the  element  resolved  respectively 
along  the  tangent  and  normal  at  P  to  the  siriiig.  Then,  resolving 
along  the  tangent  and  normal,  we  have 

mnds='{T+dT)cAysd<f>^T) 
mvds=^{T+dT)smdi^        j  ' 

therefore  proceeding  to  the  limit 

1  dT  IT 

m  as  m  p 

But  by  Art  639,  we  have  ;!-='--•    Hence  the  equation  to  find 

7  becomes 

cPr     T  _^ 

This,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  mechanical  consi- 
derations, is  the  same  as  the  equation  in  Art.  647. 

If  the  chain  be  heterogeneous  we  easily  find  in  the  same  way 

±ndT\^\^T 
ds\mds)     m  p*' 

The  two  results  in  this  article  appear  to  have  been  first  given 
in  College  Examination  Papers. 

650.  Ex.  If  7*1,  r,  be  the  impTdsiTe  tensions  at  the  extremities  of  any  are  of 
the  ehain,  111,  u.  the  initial  yelooities  at  the  extremities  resolved  along  the  tan- 
gents at  the  extremities,  prove  that  the  initial  kinetio  energy  of  the  whole  arc  is 

1 


I  5(^t««-^i**i)- 


2 


This  readily  follows  by  integrating  m  (u'+ v*)  d$  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
arc.  Bat  it  also  follows  at  onoe  from  Art.  831,  for  the  work  done  at  either  extre- 
mity  is  the  product  of  the  tension  into  half  the  initial  tangential  velocity. 
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SmaU  Oscillations  of  a  loose  chain. 

651.  A  heavy  heterogeneous  chain  is  suspended  by  one  ex- 
tremity and  hangs  in  a  straight  line  under  the  action  of  ffravitg. 
A  smaU  disturbance  being  given  to  the  chain  in  a  vertical  ptane^ 
it  is  required  to  find  the  equations  of  motion*. 

Let  0  be  the  point  of  support,  let  the  axis  Ox  be  measured 
vertically  downwards  and  Oy  horizontally  in  the  plane  of  disturb- 
ance. Let  mds  be  the  mass  of  any  elementary  arc  whose  length 
PQ  is  ds,  and  let  T  be  the  tension  at  P.  Let  I  be  the  length  of 
the  string,  and  let  us  suppose  that  a  weight  Mg  is  attached  to  the 
lower  extremity. 


The  equations  of  motion  as  in  Art.  635  will  be 

if^mdsV  ds)^^ 


d 
dfy 

de 


mds\     dsj 


(1)- 


Since  the  motion  is  very  small,  the  point  P  will  oscillate  in  a 
very  small  arc,  the  tangent  at  the  middle  point  being  horizontal. 

Hence  we  may  put  ^  =  0-     For  a  similar  reason  we  may  put 

dx^ds.  We  therefore  have  by  integrating  the  first  of  equa- 
tions (1) 

T^  constant —^  jmdx. 
But  jP=  Mg  when  a:  =  ?,  hence  we  find 

T==^Mg-^gj  mda (2). 

*  In  the  Seventh  Volume  of  the  Journal  Polytechnigue,  PoiBSon  discosses  the 
OBoillationB  of  a  heayy  homogeneous  ohain  suspended  by  one  extremity.     Patting 

{l-x)^J^xgh  equal  to  $  ox  8^  according  as  the  upper  or  lower  sign  is  taken,  and 

y' = y  (Z  -  sc)^ ,  he  reduces  the  equation  to  the  form     ^^  ~  "*  i  7~X~^"     ^®  obtains 

the  integral  by  means  of  two  definite  integrals  and  two  infinite  series.  After  a 
rather  long  discussion  of  the  forms  of  the  arbitrary  functions  which  occur  in  the 
integral,  he  finds  that* a  solitary  wave  will  travel  up  the  chain  with  anniform 
acceleration  and  down  with  a  uniform  retardation  each  equal  to  half  that  of 
gravity. 
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When  the  chain  is  homogeneous^  this  equation  takes  the  simple 
form 

T^Mg-\-fng{l^x) (3). 

It  may  be  noticed  that  this  expression  is  independent  of  the 
time ;  the  tension  at  any  point  of  the  chain  is  equal  to  the  total 
weight  of  matter  below  that  point. 

The  second  equation  may  be  written  in  either  of  the  forms 


df      m  dx\     dxj 


(*). 


m     daf     m  dx  dxi 
where  T  is  a  function  of  x  given  by  the  equations  (2)  or  (3), 

652.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  displacements  of  the  particles 
forming  any  finite  portion  of  the  chain  during  a  finite  time,  are 
represented  by  y  =  ^  {x,  t),  where  ^  is  a  continuous  function  of  x 
and  t    Let  P  be  a  geometrical  point  within  this  portion  of  the 

chain  which  moves  so  that  the  particle- velocity  at  P,  i,e.  -j-  \a 

always  equal  to  some  constant  quantity  A.  Let  v  be  the  velocity 
with  which  P  moves,  then  following  in  our  mind  the  motion  of  P, 
we  have 

>&'-o p). 

Let  Q  be  a  point  also  within  the  portion,  such  that  the  tangent 
to  the  chain  at  Q  makes  with  the  vertical  an  angle  whose  tangent, 

i,  e.  -^yi&  ji,  where  B  is  some  constant  quantity. 
Let  v'  be  the  velocity  with  which  Q  moves,  then 

''^.+s(^i)»'=» » 

Eliminating  the  second  differential  coefficients  of  y  from  equa- 
tions (4),  (5)  and  (6),  we  easily  deduce  that  if  P  and  Q  coincide 
at  any  instant, 

w'  =  - (7). 

This  reasoning  requires  that  all  the  second  differential  coeffi- 
cients should  be  finite,  and  that  y  should  be  a  continuous  function 
of  X  and  t  It  would  not  apply  to  any  point  P,  if  the  discontinuous 
extremities  of  two  waves  were  passing  over  P  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. ,But  the  consideration  of  these  exceptions  is  unnecessary 
for  our  present  purpose. 
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Let  AB  be  a  disturbed  portion  of  the  chain  trayellin^^  in  the 
direction  AB  on  a  chain  otherwise  in  equilibriunL  At  the  con- 
fines of  the  disturbance  the  two  portions  of  the  string  must  not 
make  a  finite  angle  with  each  other.  If  they  did,  an  element  of 
the  string  would  be  acted  on  by  a  finite  moving  force,  which  is  the 
resultant  of  the  two  finite  tensions  at  its  extremities.  In  such 
a  case  the  disturbance  would  instantly  extend  itself  further  along 
the  chain  and  take  up  some  new  form.  Supposing  we  exclude 
any  such  case  as  this,  we  must  have,  as  long  as  the  motion  is 

finite,  both  ;^  =  0,  and  ;t^  =  0,  at  both  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  disturbance.    If  then  P  be  a  point  at  which  -^  =  0, 

and  Q  a  point  at  which  -^  =  0,  P  and  Q  may  be  considered  as 

taken  just  within  the  boundary  of  the  wave ;  P  and  Q  will  there- 
fore each  travel  with  the  velocity  of  that  boundary.  Hence 
putting  V  =?  V,  we  find  for  the  velocity  of  either  point 

T 
t^  =  ^ (8). 

It  appears  therefore  that  if  a  solitary  wave  travel  up  the  chain, 
the  velocity  increases  as  the  wave  approaches  the  upper  extremity. 
The  upper  end  of  the  wave  will  travel  a  little  quicker  than  the 
lower  end,  because  the  tension  at  the  upper  end  exceeds  that  at 
the  lower;  thus  the  length  of  the  wave  will  gradually  increasa 
When  the  wave  travels  down  the  chain,  the  velocity  for  the  same 
reason  decreases. 

653.  Ex.  1.  If  the  chain  be  homogeneons,  show  that  the  boimdaries  of  a 
Bolitaiy  wave  wiU  travel  ap  the  chain  with  an  acceleration  equal  to  half  that  of 
grayitj,  and  down  the  chain  with  a  retardation  of  the  same  numerical  amonnt. 

Ex.  2.  Let  the  law  of  density  be  m^Ail  +  l'-xyi  where  I  is  the  length  of 
the  chain  and  A,  V  two  constants.  Also  let  a  weight  equal  to  ^Ag\iV  be  fastened 
to  the  lower  extremity,  prove  that 

y-/|(I  +  !'-«)»  _  (ly ,|  +  p ](!+ 1' _  ,)»+  (€)Sj . 

This  integration  may  be  effected  by  writing  ^ = (Z + T)^  -  (I + 1'  -  a;)^.  The  equation 
of  motion  then  takes  the  form  -3^  =  f  3^  f  which  can  be  solved  in  the  usual  manner 

Ex.  8.  The  chain  is  said  to  sound  an  harmonic  note  when  its  motion  oan  be 
represented  by  an  expression  of  the  form  y=0(a;)  Bin(irt+  a) ;  so  that  the  motion  of 
every  element  repeats  itself  at  the  same  constant  interval.  Show  that  the  harmonic 
periods  of  the  chain  and  weight  are  given  by 

icr*tanjc{(«  +  0*--Z'*}=l (1). 
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To  proT6  this,  we  snbstitate  ys-/(^8in(jc<  +  a)  in  the  differential  equation 
obtained  in  the  last  Example ;  we  thus  find/(0)  to  be  trigonometrical.  Since  y^O 
when  acsO  for  all  yalaes  of  I,  the  expression  for  y  rednces  to 

y=smic^|i,8inirt^|y+B,0O8c«^|y| (2), 

where  Ak  and  B^  are  two  arbitrary  constants.  Bat  when  x=:ljy  must  satisfy  the 
egoation  of  motion  of  the  weight,  viz.  "iK-^ff  ^-  Whence  the  result  follows  by 
enbstitation. 

Ex.  4.    If  the  initial  motion  of  the  chain  and  weight  be  given  by  the  equations 

dv 
y=f(x),  -^=^(x)  when  t=sO,  then  y  can  be  expanded  in  a  series,  the  general  term 

of  which  is  expressed  by  equation  (2)  of  the  last  example.  Find  the  values  of 
Am  and  Bg^ 

We  notice  that  equation  (I)  of  the  last  example  may  be  written  in  the  form 

cos  kOi = Ktji*  sin  jc^i, 

where  9|  is  the  yalue  of  ^  when  x=Z.    We  then  easily  find  that 

I     Bin  k9  an  i^OdBs^  -  yJV  tan  k.9^  sin  i/^p 

J^  sin«/cW^=|  ^1  -\yjVmn*  «^i. 

These  results  may  be  obtained  by  integrating  the  left-hand  sides  and  substi- 
tuting for  cos  kO^  and  cos  i^$^  their  ralues  in  terms  of  sin  nB^  and  sin  c'^^. 

If  we  now  multiply  both  sides  of  equation  (2)  by  sin  kO  and  integrate  from 
^=0  to  tf=^i»  we  find  by  the  use  of  these  two  results 

\  Bk  (^1  +  V?Bin«  jc^J  =7  V  sin  KddB  +/(0  JV^rn  kB^. 
Differentiating  (2)  and  performing  the  same  process,  we  have 

654.  An  inelastic  heterogeneous  chain  is  suspended  from  two 
fixed  points  under  the  actiim  of  gravity.  Any  smaU  disturbance 
being  given  in  its  own  plane,  t^  is  required  to  find  the  small  oscil- 
lations. 

Let  the  axis  of  x  be  horizontal  and  that  of  y  vertical.  Let  G 
be  any  point  on  the  chain  when  hanging  in  equilibrium,  and  let 
the  arc  s  be  measured  from  G.  Let  {x,  y)  be  the  co-ordinates  of 
any  point  P  determined  by  GP  —  s.  Let  T  be  the  tension  at  P, 
mgds  the  weight  of  an  element  ds  situated  at  P.  The  equations 
of  equilibrium  are 


d 
(is 


(^^)-».  i{^i)-^'0- 


(2), 
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Let  a  be  the  angle  the  tangent  at  P  makes  with  the  axis  of  z, 
then  we  easily  find 

m      ^9  dtana  ,,. 

r  =  ^^  ,    m^w-^ — (1), 

cos  a  as  ^  '* 

where  «;  is  an  undetennined  constant. 

When  the  chain  is  in  motion,  let  (a?+f,  y  +  i;)  be  the  co- 
ordinates of  the  position  of  the  partide  P  at  the  time  t,  and  let 
the  tension  at  that  point  be  7'  =  7+  U.  The  equations  of  motion 
will  be 

de     mdsX     \d8^ds))' 

'm'dsX     Kdi^'da)]    ^' 
whicb,  by  subtracting  tbe  equations  of  equilibrium,  reduce  to 

dt*~md8\     da"^^  da) 

de~md8\     da^      da) 
when  tbe  squares  of  small  quantities  are  neglected. 
Since  tbe  string  is  inelastic,  we  bave 

{dx  +  rff )•  +  {dy  +  driY  =  {da)\ 

Expanding  and  rejecting  the  squares  of  small  quantities,  this 
becomes 

dxd^     dydri_ 

ds  ds^da  (&"" '^•^^• 

We  have  thus  three  equations  to  find  ^,  17  and  U  as  functions 
of  B  and  t 

655.  To  find  the  velocity  with  which  a  solitary  wave  roiU 
travel  along  the  chain* 

If  we  suppose  a  small  disturbance  to  travel  along  this  chain, 
80  that  there  is  no  abrupt  change  of  direction  of  the  chain  at  the 

boundaries  of  the  wave,  we  must  have  at  those  points  —-=^0, 

$  =  0,  ^  =  0,  §  =  0,  and   U=^0.    Let  t;  be  the  velocity  with 
ds  at  at 

which  one  boundary  of  this  wave  travels  along  the  chain,  then, 

following  that  boundary  in  our  mind,  we  have 

dt*^    dsdt       '    dtda^    da'     "' 
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and  therefore  -j^  —  t^  -73  > 

car         cur 

with  a  similar  equation  for  rj.    Thus  the  dynamical  equations  be- 
come at  the  boundary 

V  m/  d^"  m  da  da 
(^_T\^^l^dUdy 
\       m)  df  m  da  da 

and  the  geometrical  equation  becomes 

c?f  dx  _     d^ri  dy 
d^  da'^     d^  da' 

T 

From  these  we  easily  get  t;*  =— .    Substituting  for  Tand  m  their 

values,  we  have  if  p  be  the  radius  of  curvature  at  P, 

v^*/{gpcosa) : (4), 

ao  that  the  velocity  of  either  boundary  of  the  wave  ia  ihat  due  to  one 
quarter  of  the  vertical  chord  ofcurvaMure  at  tiiat  point. 

Ex.  1.  A  ohain  is  in  eqiulibriiim  under  the  action  of  any  foroea  whioh  are 
funotlona  only  of  the  position  in  spaoe  of  the  element  acted  on.  Show  that  the 
Telocity  of  either  bonndary  of  a  solitary  wave  is  that  dae  to  one  quarter  of  the  chord 
of  cnrvatnre  in  the  direction  of  the  resultant  force  at  that  boundary. 

666.  To  iolve  <u  far  a$  poMtible  the  equaHom  of  motion  of  a  heavy  elach 
Jieterogeneous  chain. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  express  the  unlmown  quantities  {,  9,  {Tin  terms  of 
some  one  function  ^ 

Let  a  +  0  be  the  angle  the  tangent  at  P  makes  with  the  horizon  at  the  time  t. 
Then 

u^   '          d^                         u^             dff 
.'.  -^sma=  ^,  ^eoBa^-^ (6); 

•••  ^  "  -P^Mno.  ^=/)^coso (6), 

i^-Jp^Bsnada-i'A,  ii^Jp^Q0Ba4a+B   (7), 

where  A  and  B  are  two  undetermined  functions  of  t. 
The  equations  (2)  now  become 

33 — ^    «-3- I  -^0tano+-co8o| 
dt*  cos'o     da  \    ''^  w         J 

d^     1         d  {  ^V   ,     \  r W- 
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For  the  sftke  of  broTity  let  aoeente  denote  diiferentiatioiiB  with  regard  lo  L 
Expanding  the  diflerentiationB  on  the  right-hand  side,  these  equations  may  he 
written  in  the  form 

-Cnna  +  ij^'eoBa-gi^ana'h  ^^^^}  =  ^ ^1 

CM       w 

DifFerentiating  the  first  with  regard  to  a  and  adding  the  result  to  the  seeood, 
we  obtain 


Boso"    dtt*""    da\     w     J' 


COSi 

Differentiating  the  second  and  subtracting  the  first  from  the  result,  we  obtain 

d0_  d«  /f7oosa\ 
da ~ 5?  \     to     J' 

These  equations  evidently  giro 

Ucwa=wg  ^2 /ida  +  Ca+Dj (9), 

Jt«,-^-(g.^.a.) ao. 

where  O  and  D  are  two  undetermined  functions  of  t.    These  are  the  generd 
equations  to  determine  the  small  oscillations  of  a  slack  chain. 

The  undisturbed  form  of  the  curve  being  given,  p  is  known  as  a  function  of  a. 
We  may  then  use  the  equation  (10)  to  find  ^  as  a  function  of  a  and  (.  The  tensioii 
is  then  found  from  the  equation  (9),  and  the  displacements  {,  17  of  any  point  of  the 
chain  by  equations  (7). 

657.  The  determination  of  the  whole  motion  depends  therefore  on  the  solution 
of  a  single  equation.  Supposing  the  integration  to  have  been  effected,  the  ex- 
pression for  ^  will  contain  two  new  arbitrary  functions  of  a  and  t.  These  we  may 
represent  by  ^(P)  and  x(Q)  where  f  and  x  <^>^  arbitrary  functions  of  two  determinate 
combinations  P  and  Q  of  the  variables.  The  arbitrary  functions  A  and  £  are  not 
independent  of  C  and  i>,  and  the  relations  between  them  may  be  found  by  snbati- 
tuting  in  equations  (8). 

We  have  thus  four  arbitrary  functions  whose  values  have  to  be  determined  from 

the  conditions  of  the  question.    Let  o^,  e^,  be  the  values  of  a  which  corre^Koid  to 

ds 
the  two  extremities  of  the  string.    Then  the  values  of  6  and  -^  are  given  by  the 

Cm 

question  when  tsO  for  all  values  of  a  from  a=a^  to  a =€4;  also  the  initial  values 
of  A  and  B  are  given.  Thus  the  values  of  ^(P)  and  x(Q)  are  determined  for  all 
values  of  P  and  Q  between  the  two  limits  which  correspond  to  0= Oq,  t = 0  and  a = a^, 
t=:0.  The  forms  of  ^  and  x  ^o'  values  of  P  and  Q  exterior  to  these  limits,  and  the 
values  of  A  and  B  when  t  is  not  zero,  are  to  be  found  from  the  conditions  at  the 
extremities  of  the  chain.  If  the  extremities  be  fixed,  we  have  both  {  and  9  equal  to 
zero  for  all  values  of  t  when  a =09  and  a=a|.  It  may  thus  happen  that  the 
arbitrary  functions  A^B^if  and  x  ^^  discontinuous. 

In  many  cases  the  circumstances  of  the  problem  will  enable  us  to  determine  at 
once  the  form  of  C.  Thus,  suppose  the  string  when  in  equilibrium  to  be 
symmetrical  about  a  vertical  line«  say  the  axis  of  y,  and  let  the  points  of  support  be 
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fixed  in  the  same  horizontal  line.  Then  if  the  initial  motion  be  also  symmetrical 
about  the  axis  of  y,  the  whole  subsequent  motion  will  be  symmetrical.  Thus  ^ 
must  be  a  function  of  a,  containing  when  expanded  only  odd  powers  of  a.  Sub* 
Btituting  such  a  series  in  equation  (10)  we  see  that  C  must  be  zero. 

658.  There  are  several  cases  in  which  the  equation  to  find  the  small  motions 
of  a  chain  may  be  more  or  less  completely  integrated.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  is  that  in  which  the  chain  hangs  in  equilibrium  in  the  form  of  a  cycloid. 
In  this  case  we  haye,  if  &  be  the  radius  of  the  generating  circle,  />=4&  cos  a.     The 

density  of  the  chain  at  any  point  is  given  by  111=  ?? — ^,  so  that  all  the  lower 

part  of  the  chain  is  of  nearly  uniform  density,  but  the  density  increases  rapidly 
higher  up  the  chain  and  is  infinite  at  the  cusp. 


dt* 


The  equation  to  find  the  oscillations  now  takes  the  simple  form 

=4{0-^+H • «")• 

in  which  all  the  coefficients  are  constants. 

There  are  two  cases  of  motion  to  be  discussed,  (1)  when  the  chain  swings  up 
and  down,  and  (2)  when  it  swings  from  side  to  side.  The  results  are  indicated  in 
the  two  following  examples. 

Ex.  1.  A  heavy  chain  stupended  from  two  points  in  the  same  horizontal  line 
hangs  under  gravity  in  the  form  of  a  cycloid.  Find  the  symmetrical  oscilUOions 
of  the  ehainf  when  the  lowest  point  moves  only  up  and  down. 

In  this  case  we  have  C=0.    To  find  the  nature  and  time  of  a  small  oscillation, 

wepni 

^=  ZiZ  sin  jct  +  ZJ2'  cos  xt, 

where  2!  implies  summation  for  all  values  of  k,  and  12,  R  are  functions  of  a  only. 
Substituting,  we  have 

with  a  similar  equation  to  find  B^,    Therefore 


i2«X,8in2 


n/O^t)- 


where  i/  is  an  arbitrary  constant,  the  other  constant  being  determined  by  the 
consideration  that  the  motion  is  symmetrical  about  the  axis  of  y.    For  the  sake  of 

brevity,  put  ^=2^^!+— V  Substituting  in  (7),  we  find  that  the  terms  derived 

from  R  become 

25 
{= ZL-^-j--^  {X cos Xa sin 2a - 2 sin Xa cos 2a} sinirt, 

i;=2l  -  L^ — •2{\(iOB\aQ(M2a-\-2siDL\ataxi^a]  -L  -r-cosXo+H Jsin  jct, 

where  IT  is  a  constant  depending  on  the  position  of  the  points  of  support.  The 
terms  derived  from  R  must  be  added  to  these,  but  have  been  omitted  for  the  sake 
of  brevity.  They  may  be  derived  from  those  just  written  down  by  writing  00s  Kt 
for  sin  Kt  and  changing  the  constants  Z,  H  into  two  other  constants  L',  H'. 
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Let  the  length  of  the  ehain  be  21,  then  at  either  end  Bana^=  ^.  At  botii 
eztramitiee  we  mnst  have  (=0,  ^sO.    AU  these  four  oonditionB  can  be  gfttigfigd  if 

tanXao_tan2a^^ 

This  equation  therefore  determines  the  possible  times  of  symmetiioal  vibiatifle 
of  a  heterogeneons  chain  hanging  in  the  form  of  a  cycloid. 

659.  If  a  be  not  very  larger  the  oseiUations  are  nearly  the  $ame  oe  thowe  oj  a 
unifffm  chain*.  In  this  case  since  o^  is  small  but  Xa«  is  not  necesaazily  small, 
the  equation  to  determine  X  is  approximately 

tan  Xdo^^cio* 
The  least  yiJae  of  Xa  which  can  be  taken  is  a  little  less  than  -^.     Henee  X 

is  great,  and  therefore  k  =  \/ v^)  ^  ^^^^^7*    ^®  expressions  for  ^  and  ^  now 
take  the  simple  forms 

I^IL^  {XacosXtt-sinXa}sinr^^XI  +  cj 
,=  2£  ^  {00.  Xs  -  00.  X-}  dn  (^^  X«  +  .) 

The  terms  depending  on  cos  jcf  have  been  indlnded  in  these  expressions  for  |  and 
ir  by  introdnoing  e  into  the  trigonometrical  factor. 

The  roots  of  the  equation  tan  Xao=Xao  may  be  found  by  continued  approxi- 
mation. The  first  is  zero,  but  since  X  occurs  in  the  denominator  of  some  of  the 
small  terms,  this  value  is  inadmissible.    The  others  may  be  expressed  by  the 

formnlaXoo— (2i+l)H-^)  where  $  is  notyeiy  huge.     This  makes  the  time  cf 

4  I 

vibration  nearly  equal  to  ^, — = .  ->=  •    Thus  the  times  of  vibration  of  the  ehain 

ore  all  short. 

This  result  will  explain  why  the  marching  of  troops  in  time  along  a  sospensdon 
bridge  may  cause  oscillations  which  are  so  great  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  bridge. 
It  is  clearly  possible  that  the  "marching  time*'  may  be  equ^  to,  or  very  nearly 
equal  to  some  one  of  the  times  of  vibrations  of  the  bridge.  If  this  should  oecur 
it  follows  from  Arts.  408  and  503  that  the  stability  of  the  bridge  may  be  severely 
strained. 


*  The  reader  who  may  wish  to  see  another  method  of  discussing  tbe  small 
oscillations  of  a  suspension  chain  may  consult  a  memoir  by  Mr  Bdhrs  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  Cambridge  Traneaetiom.  Mr  B5hrs  considers  the  chain  to  be  homo- 
geneous, symmetrical  about  the  vertical,  and  nearly  horizontal  from  the  beginning 
of  the  process.  In  the  second  edition  of  this  treatise  the  small  oscillations  were 
also  treated  on  the  same  hypothesis,  but  in  a  different  manner.  That  method, 
however,  is  not  nearly  so  simple  as  the  one  here  given  in  which  the  approzimste 
oscillations  for  a  catenaiy  are  deduced  from  the  accurate  ones  for  a  cycloid. 
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It  should  be  noticed  that  the  terms  in  the  expression  for  (  Huve  the  square  of  X 
in  the  denominator,  while  those  in  the  expression  for  tf  have  the  first  power  of  X. 
Since  X  is  great  we  might  as  a  first  approximation  reject  the  values  of  {  altogether, 
and  regard  each  element  of  the  chain  as  simply  moving  up  and  down. 

660.  Ex.  2.  A  heavy  chain  iuspended  /rom  two  points  hangs  under  gravity  in 
the  form  of  a  cycloid.  If  it  stoings  from  side  to  side  in  its  own  plane  so  that  the 
middle  point  has  only  a  lateral  motion  without  any  perceptible  vertical  motion, 
find  the  times  of  oscillation. 

As  in  the  last  example,  we  put 

^  s  222  sin  rt -f  Z  JS' 008  ic<, 

Rrhere  R  and  Mf  are  fonctions  of  a  only.  Snbstitnting  in  equation  (11)  we  see  that 
IC^^hsanKt+^kmnia  where  h  and  k  are  arbitrary  constants.  The  equation  to 
ind  J2  becomes 

[f  we  put  X*=4  ( 1  +  —  ]  as  before,  we  find  J2=  -  ^+ X  sin  (Xa  +  3f ). 

Thence  taking  the  term  of  0  which  contains  sin  jct, 

^        V'-hbeoB2a     ,    26    ,^        ,,       .^»   .    «      ^   .    « 
^—7  = j-| ■*■    3?^'    ^^  (Xo+if)  sin  2a  - 2  sm  (Xa  +  Jf)  cos 2a}, 

rhere  V  is  an  arbitrary  constant  introduced  on  integration.  Substitating  in 
quation  (8),  we  find  A'=  -  ft  ^  j  +  ^  j ,    Also,  we  have  in  the  same  way 

-X.fi--f{Xeoe(Xa  +  Jf)oo8  2o+28in(X«+JOBin2a}  -L^coa{\a+ll)+H. 

A  ~"  4  A 

f  we  suppose  the  two  supports  to  be  on  the  same  horizontal  line,  we  must  have 
=0  and  i^bO,  when  a=^dca^     These  conditions  may  be  satisfied  if  we  take 

f  s^,  H^O,  for  then  {  becomes  an  even  and  iy  an  odd  function  of  a.    In  this  ease 

sO  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  chain.    We  have  then  two  equations  to  find  ^ , 

quating  these  values,  we  have 

tanXqoX*-4 
2  tan  2ao  -  X  tan  XttQ  -  -^^^^  -^     XtanXap  tan2ao-H2 

2^  +  ^^  "    2cos««o+^.*^    " 

661.  If  Oo  be  small,  this  equation  is  very  nearly  satisfied  by  \a^=ir  where 
is  any  integer.  In  this  case  the  complete  expressions  for  i  and  17  take  the  simple 
»rm8 

{=2Z  j-j(cos  Xoo-  cos  Xa-  Xa  sin  Xa)  sinf  A/ifc^^  '•'*) 

,=SJ&^sinX«sin(^^X*  +  «) 
R.  D.  35 
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662.    Ex.  1.    ii  we  changQ  ihe  Ttfiablee  from  a,t  U>p,q  where 

show  that  the  general  equation  (10)  of  small  oseUlations  takes  the  form 

where  /**  =^ and  ^=fs4^, 

P 

Bhow  also  that  the  ooeffieient  of  ^'  is  a  function  of  j>  +  g,  the  form  of  the 
function  depending  on  the  law  of  density  of  the  chain. 

This  transformation  may  be  useful,  because  it  follows  from  Art.  655  that  f  is 
eonstant  for  the  boundaries  of  a  solitary  waye  travelling  in  one  direction,  and  q  for 
a  waye  trayelling  in  the  other  direction. 

£x.  2.    A  heavy  string  hangs  in  equilibrium  under  gravity  in  such  a  form  tii^ 

its  intrinsic  equation  is^— =  -sin^(2a+c)  where  h  and  c  are  any  oonstante. 

6*  sin*  (2a  -I-  c)      -*         •«_        -a_  •    v^ 

Show  that  its  law  of  density  is  given  by  ifi=ti? — « .    Ii  such  a  cnam  « 

g       COS  a 

set  in  motion  in  any  symmetrical  manner,  prove  that  its  motion  is  given  by 
^     I.   •    /o    ^   ^\vf*    cot(2a  +  c)\  ,,f^  .cot(2a  +  c)\t 

Ex.  8.  If  in  addition  to  gravity,  each  element  of  the  chain  be  acted  on  bj  t 
small  normal  force  whose  magnitude  is  Fg^  prove  that  the  equation  of  motiim 
of  the  ehain  is 

P 


\dt^     da}      ^  cosaaa       •/ oosa 


l^oos  a 

If  the  chain  is  nearly  horizontal,  so  that  a  is  very  small,  and  if  F=fmn  {ai-ct^ 
prove  that  the  denominator  of  the  corresponding  term  in  the  expression  for  ^  tf 

^  (c*  -  4)  -  pa\ 

Ex.  4.  A  heavy  chain  of  length  21  is  suspended  from  two  points  A^  Biniks 
same  horizontal  line  whose  distance  apart  is  not  very  different  from  22.  Esd 
particle  of  the  chain  is  slightly  disturbed  from  its  position  of  rest  in  a  dizectice 
perpendicular  to  the  vertical  plane  through  AB,  Find  the  small  oscillations  of  ftk 
chain. 

Ex.  6.  A  heavy  string  is  suspended  from  two  fixed  points  A  and  B  and  reati 
in  equilibrium  in  the  form  of  a  catenary  whose  parameter  is  c.  Let  the  atxisi 
be  initially  displaced,  the  points  of  support  A ,  B  being  also  moved,  so  that 

^=o-(l  +  cos2a)  +  (r'sin  2a, 

where  v  and  </  are*  two  small  quantities  and  the  other  letters  have  the  ssbi 
meaning  as  in  Art.  656.  If  the  string  be  placed  at  rest  in  this  new  position,  prcn 
that  it  will  always  remain  at  rest. 
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Small  Oscillationt  of  a  tight  string. 

663.  An  elastic  string  whose  weight  may  be  neglected  and  wJiose  unstretched 
length  is  1  has  its  extremities  fixed  at  two  points  whose  distance  apart  is  V.  The 
string  being  disturbed  so  that  each  particle  is  moved  along  the  length  of  the  string, 
find  the  equations  of  motion. 

Let  A  be  one  of  the  fixed  pointB,  and  let  AB  be  the  string  when  nnstretched 
and  placed  in  a  straight  line.  Let  the  extremity  B  be  pulled  until  it  reaches  the 
other  fixed  point  B'.  Let  PQ  be  any  element  of  the  nnstretched  string,  P'Q'  the 
same  element  at  the  time  t.  Let  AP^sx  and  let  the  abscissa  ^P'  be  o^.  Let  T  and 
T+  dT  be  the  tensions  at  P'  and  Q'.  Let  M  be  the  mass  of  the  whole  string,  m  the 
mass  of  a  unit  of  length  of  unstretched  string.  Then,  as  in  Art.  637,  the  equation 
of  motion  is 

cPflB'     dT  /iv 

•"5?=Si ^^- 

If  £  be  the  modulus  of  elasticity,  we  have  by  Hooke's  law 

dsi^    4     T  ft^. 

Sr=^+F  ('>• 

Eliminating  T,  we  have 

dT^'^m^  ^'*'- 

If  we  put  E=ima\  the  integral  of  this  equation  is 

xf=f(at-x)-^F{at-^x), 
where /and  F  are  two  arbitrary  functions. 

The  discussion  of  this  equation  may  be  found  in  any  treatise  on  Sound.  The 
result  is,  that  a  function  of  the  form  ^  {at  -  x)  represents  a  wave  which  travels  with 
a  velocity  equal  to  a.  In  the  case  therefore  of  the  string,  the  motion  will  be  repre- 
sented by  a  series  of  waves  travelling  both  ways  along  the  string  with  the  same 
velocity.     This  velocity  is  such  that  the  time  of  traversing  a  length  I  of  unstretched 

string  or  a  length  V  of  stretched  string  is  I  a/^  •    It  should  be  noticed  that  this 

time  is  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  disturbance,  and  is  the  same  whether  the 
string  be  originally  stretched  or  not. 

It  should  also  be  noticed,  that  assuming  as  usual  the  truth  of  Hooke's  law,  the 
equation  (8)  and  these  results  are  not  merely  approximations,  but  are  strictly 
accurate. 

It  is  often  more  convenient  to  select  some  particular  state  of  the  string  as  a 
standard  of  reference  and  to  express  the  actual  position  of  any  particle  at  the  time 
i  by  its  displacement  from  its  position  in  this  standard.  Thus  if  the  unstretched 
itate  AB  oi  the  string  be  chosen  as  the  standard  of  reference,  we  put  x'=a;+(,  so 
;hat  (  is  the  displacement  of  the  particle  whose  abscissa  in  the  unstretched  state 
8  X,    The  equation  of  motion  now  takes  the  form 

dt^''mdx*' 
md  the  integral  may  be  obtained  as  before. 

35—2 
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664.    An  eUuHc  tiring  being  itretcfud  om  in  the  lattpnpontion  is  tHigkOg  &- 
turhed  in  tang  mcmner^fini  the  eqwOiom  of  wwHon. 

FoUowiog  the  lame  notation  as  before,  let  {k',  j<,  iO  ^  ^^  oo-ordinates  of  F. 
Then,  aa  in  Art.  687,  the  eqnationa  of  motion  are 

dV_  d  [„daf\ 

*itt«"S\  A'y  V ^ 

dH 


-"i^=i(^f) ^ 


W'^Vdi) ^ 


where  di'  Is  the  length  of  the  element  P'Q'.    If  E  be  the  modnloa  cd  elartieitrf  n 

haye  bj  Hooke*0  law 

dv    ^     T 

Ik'^^ls <^ 

Since  the  distnrbanoe  is  rery  smaU  ~  and  v-7  are  yeiy  email  and  -^p  is  i«7 
nearly  eqnal  to  unity.    Henoe  the  first  equation  takes  the  form 

and  Hooka's  equation  takes  the  form 

wbibh  are  the  same  equations  as  in  the  last  proposition,  so  that  when  the  dlsfcorb- 
anoe  is  small  the  longitudinal  motion  is  independent  of  the  motion  traDsverae  to 
the  string. 

In  the  second  equation  we  may  regard  T  as  constant,  its  small  variationB  being 

multiplied  by  the  small  quantity  -^ .   Henoe  we  may  put  r=  Tq  where  T^^B  -^ . 

d^     V 
This  glTes  by  equation  (^)  ^  =  7  •    The  equation  of  motion  therefore  booomaa 

d<«  ~  m  f  dx«  * 
The  third  equation  may  be  treated  in  the  same  wsy. 
The  yeloeity  of  a  transyerse  vibration  measured  in  units  of  length  of  unstretehsi 

string  is  therefore  \/  — p*    The  time  of  traversing  a  length  lof  unstretohed  string 

/mi? 
or  V  of  stretched  string  is  ▲/  -=-  .    This  velocity  is  independent  of  the  nature  of 

the  disturbance  but  depends  on  the  tightness  or  tension  of  the  string. 

If  the  string  be  very  slightly  elastic  we  may,  in  this  last  formula, put  V^U    Jm 
this  case  we  obtain  the  results  given  in  all  treatises  on  Sound. 


665.    There  are  two  modes  of  applying  the  equations  of  motion  to  actual 
We  shall  first  illustrftte  these  by  solving  a  simple  example  by  both  methods,  and  wi| 
shall  then  make  some  remarks  on  the  results. 


J 
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An  eloitic  string  whou  umtretehed  length  U  1  rests  an  a  perfectly  smooth  table 
ani  has  its  extremities  fiaaed  at  two  points  A,  K  whose  distance  apart  is  l\  where  V  is 
greater  than  1.    The  extremity  B'  is  suddenly  released^  find  the  motion. 

Following  the  same  notation  as  in  Art.  6d8,  the  motion  is  given  by  the  equation 

i=f{at-'»)+F  {at+x), 

where  ( Is  the  displacement  of  the  particle  whose  abscissa  in  the  imstretched  string 
is  X.    The  conditions  to  determine  /  and  JP  are  as  follows. 

1*   When  x^Of  {sO  for  all  values  of  u 

a.    When  x^l,  T=0  and  .*.  ^»0  for  all  values  of  t. 

8.    When  (aO,  i=rx  from  x^O  to  x-l,  where  r=(r+l)  I. 

d^ 
4.    When  (=0»~s=0  from  flBsO  to  xsL 

at 

From  the  first  condition  it  follows  that  the  functions  F  and  /  are  the  same  with 
opposite  signs.  From  the  second  condition  we  have  /'  (a< + 2)  s  -/  (a(  -  Q,  bo  that 
the  values  of  the  function  f  recur  with  opposite  signs  when  the  variable  is  in- 
creased by  2Z.  If  then  we  knew  the  values  of/'  (s)  for  aU  values  of  t  from  t=i^  to 
z=g^+2l  where  i^  has  any  value,  then  the  form  of  the  function  is  altogether  known. 
Now  the  third  oondition  gives  /(-»)  ~f{x]=rx  and  the  fourth  gives  /  (-«)=:/  (x) 

from  ffsO  to  «s2.     Hence  /'(«)--a  from  »=-!  to  obsI.    It  follows  that 

/'{*)-  -|fromss-lto2,/(E)sgfroms=Ito8ZandsoonohangiDg8igQ  eveiy 

time  the  variable  passes  the  values  I,  82, 61,  Ac.  Let  us  consider  the  motion  of  any 
point  P  of  the  string  whose  unstretched  abscissa  is  as.    Its  velocity  is  given  by  the 

fonnula~=/'(al-»)-/(al+a;).    Bmce  x<l  we  have  -s-^  +  x^O;  hence  the 

a  a        Tm     A 

particle  does  not  move  until  at + sa  Z.  The  second  functioii  then  changes  sign  and 
we  have  -^  -  a  *  s^  -*'•    ^o  particle  continues  to  move  with  this  velocity  until 

<tf  -  oBs  2y  when  the  first  function  changes  sign  and  so  on.  Let  X8  be  the  unstretched 
string,  and  let  a  point  12  starting  from  B  move  oontinuaUy  along  the  string  and 
back  again  with  velocity  a.  Then  it  is  easy  to  see  that  when  i2  is  on  the  same  side 
of  P  as  the  loose  end  of  the  string,  P  wiU  be  at  rest,  and  when  iS  is  on  the  same 
side  of  P  as  the  fixed  end,  P  will  be  moving  with  a  velocity  alternately  equal  to 
^ra.  The  general  character  of  the  motion  is;  the  equilibrium  of  the  string  being 
disturbed  at  ^,  a  wave  of  length  42  travels  along  the  string,  so  that  P  does  not 
begin  to  move  until  the  wave  reaches  it.    This  wave  is  reflected  at  A  and  returns, 

666.    The  second  method  of  conducting  the  solution  is  as  follows.    Taking  as 
before  the  expression 

f«/(a«-»)+P(a<+«), 

let  us  expaod  each  function  in  a  series  of  sines  and  cosines,  so  that  we  have 

(a2[ilsin{«(a<-a;)+a}+^sin{n(at+aO+A], 

where  2  implies  summation  for  all  values  of  ti,  and  J,  B^  a  and  fi  are  constants 
which  are  different  in  every  term  and  may  oonyeniently  be  regarded  as  functions 
of  n. 
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Since  the  motion  is  oscillatory,  ve  may  suppose  that  all  the  values  of  n  aze  imL 
and  it  is  clear  that  withoat  loss  of  generality  we  may  restrict  n  to  be  positiTe.  W« 
do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  circumstances  under  which  these  suppoeitioiis  msjU 
correctly  made.  For  these  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Fourier's  theotrem.  We 
may  here  regard  the  assumptions  as  justified  by  the  result,  becauae  we  eaa  tha 
satisfy  all  the  data  of  the  question. 

The  four  conditions  of  the  problem  enable  us  to  determine  the  oonatants.    Fna 

the  first  condition  we  have  /3=a+icr,  J?s=(-l)*'*'^J  where  k  is  any  integer.  L 
easily  follows,  by  expanding,  that  (  may  be  written  in  the  form 

(= 2  ((7  sin  not + D  cos  nol)  sin  fi2, 

where  C  and  D  are  to  be  regarded  as  functions  of  n.    From  the  aecond  oonditki 

we  have  cos  nZ =0,  hence  nZ =(2t  + 1) »  where  i  is  any  positive  integer.    The  poisilfe 

harmonic  periods  (see  Arts.  412  and  450)  of  the  string,  with  proper  initial  d» 
turbances,  one  end  being  fixed  and  the  other  loose,  are  therefore  included  in  te 

form    rzr; 7T—' 

(2»  +  l)a 

The  initial  disturbance  is  given  by  the  third  and  fourth  conditions.     We  hart 

ZDmnnx^rxt        ZCfiBiniw=0. 

To  find  the  value  of  2>  in  any  term  we  multiply  the  first  equation  by  the  ooefBeiem 
of  D  in  that  term  and  integrate  throughout  the  length  of  the  string,  L  e.  fnn 
x=Otos=:Z.    This  gives 


"  H^ 


.     .       ,        smnl 
«  sin  na«w = r—  4- 


The  other  terms  all  vanish  since  /  tdnnx  sinn'aK2«=0,  when  n  and  a' are  numetkslh 

unequal. 

Treating  the  second  equation  in  the  same  way,  we  find  C=0.     Henee  tiv 

motion  is  given  by 

^     ^  2r  sin  ni 

f  =  S  -?  — i—cosnotsmn*. 

Writing  for  i  its  values  1,  2,  8,  dso,  successively,  this  equation  beoomes  when 
written  at  length 

^     Brl  {       Tat   .    rx      1        Swat    .    Swx      1        5rat  .    5rat     ^    I 

This  is  a  convergent  series  for  ^  and  it  may  be  a  sufficient  approximation  to  the 
motion  to  take  only  the  first  few  terms.  For  example,  suppose  we  reject  all  bejQ»i 
the  first  two  terms,  and  in  order  to  compare  the  result  with  that  obtained  in  tbi 

first  solution  let  us  put  ai=*^  I.    If  we  trace  the  curve  whose  ordinate  is  -  ^    and 

abscissa  x,  we  find  that  it  resembles  (=0  for  small  values  of  x,  then  rises  writh  i 
point  of  contrary  flexure  and  becomes  nearly  horizontal  as  x  approaehes  k  73ui 
agrees  very  well  with  the  former  result. 

667.  If  we  examine  these  solutions,  we  shall  see  that  we  have  two  kinds  d 
conditions  to  determine  the  arbitrary  functions ;  (1)  There  are  the  conditions  st 
the  two  extremities  of  the  string.  The  peculiarity  of  these  is,  that  they  hold  for  aH 
values  of  t,     (2)  There  are  the  initial  conditions  of  motion.    The  peculiarity  cf 
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theae  is,  that  they  do  not  hold  for  all  ralnes  of  «,  but  only  for  aSh  values  within  a 
certain  range  limited  by  the  length  of  the  string.  The  first  set  of  conditions  is 
used  to  determine  the  mode  in  which  the  yalues  of  the  functions  recur,  so  that 
when  their  values  are  known  through  a  certain  limited  range,  they  will  become 
known  for  all  those  values  of  the  variable  which  occur  in  the  problem.  The  second 
set  of  conditions  is  used  to  determine  their  values  during  this  limited  range. 

The  functions  were  found  to  be  discontinuous.  It  may  be  objected  that  no 
notice  was  taken  of  any  possible  discontinuity  in  forming  the  equations  of  motion; 
and  that  therefore  these  equations  cannot  be  applied,  without  further  examination, 
to  any  cases  which  require  the  arbitrary  functions  introduced  into  the  solution  to  be 
discontinuous.  This  question  has  been  much  discussed,  but  we  have  not  space  here 
to  enter  into  it.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  De  Morgan's  Differential  Caleuhu, 
Chap.  zxi.  Ari  92,  where  both  a  short  histoiy  of  the  dispute  between  Lagrange 
and  D'Alembert  and  a  discussion  of  the  difficulty  may  be  f6nnd.  See  also  the 
Meeanique  Analytique,  Seconde  ParUe,  Sect.  vi.  §  iv. 

In  the  second  form  of  the  solution  we  replace  the  arbitrary  functions  by  a 
convergent  series  of  harmonic  vibrations.  Taking  a  finite  number  of  terms  as  an 
approximation,  we  have  a  perfectly  continuous  solution  whose  initial  conditionB 
differ  but  slightly  from  those  of  the  proposed  problem.  This  difference  is  less  and 
less,  the  more  terms  of  the  series  are  included  in  the  solution. 

In  comparing  the  two  results,  we  see  that  each  form  has  its  advantages.  The 
first  determines  the  motion  by  a  simple  formula.  The  second  is  more  convenient 
when  the  harmonic  periods  are  required. 

668.  Ex.  A  heavy  elastic  string  AB  whose  xmstretched  length  is  I  is  suspended 
from  a  point  A  under  the  action  of  gravity.  If  ^  be  the  vertical  displacement  of 
any  point  whose  distance  from  Ais  x  when  the  string  is  unstretohed,  and  if  a  be 
the  velocity  of  a  wave  measured  in  units  of  unstretched  length,  prove  that 

where  f{z)  recurs  with  an  opposite  sign  when  z  is  increased  by  2L  If  the  string 
is  initially  unstretched  and  at  rest,  prove  that 

the  upper  sign  1>eing  taken  when  z  lies  between  - 1  and  0,  and  the  lower  when  a 
lies  between  0  and  I,    Thence   show  that  the   whole  length  oscillates  between 

Imdl+^X- 
a* 

Taking  the  other  form  of  solution,   show    that  the  harmonic  periods  are 

Show  also  that 

.    /2»  +  l  Tx\        /2»+l  wat\ 

*        2a«'^  o«  "  v^a*'^  (2t  +  l)* 

the  summation  extending  from  »=0to  t  =  ao. 

669.  Three  ekutie  ttringi  AB,  BC,  CD  of  different  mtUeridU  are  attached  to 
each  other  atBandC  and  etretched  in  a  itraight  line  between  two  fixed  poinU  A,  D. 
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1}  the  partielet  %f  ike  ttring  receive  any  UmgitudituU  ditplace^kente  and  ttart  Jm 
.reettftnd  the  evbeequent  motiim. 

Let  A  be  the  origin,  AD  the  dixeetion  in  wbioh  s  is  measured.  Let  theifr 
stretched  lengths  of  AB,  BC,  CD  he  1^,1^  l^  Let  JB'p  S^  E^  be  their  regpedhi 
coefficients  of  elasticity,  mj,  si^  m^  the  masses  of  a  nnit  of  length  of  each  stiiss. 
For  the  sake  of  hrevi^  let  £^=mja^*,  J5;=flv>i*,  E^=^mfy\  Let  the  rest  oi  fis 
notation  he  the  same  as  before. 

When  the  string  is  stretched  in  eqnilihrinm  between  the  two  fixed  points  A  td 
/>,  let  7*0  be  the  tension  of  the  string.  In  this  position  the  displaoements  of  ttt 
elements  of  each  string  from  their  positions  when  nnstaretdied  maj  be  written 

At  the  time  t  after  the  equilibrium  has  been  distnrbed,  let  these  displaftftiH"*' 

be  respeetively  ^i  +  Ji',  (, + {/,  U + f •'•    ^®  ^^  *»•▼« 

^i  s  ZX|  sin  (fi^x + Jf  J  cos  f^a^tt 
(,'= 2L,  sin  {n,  (x  -  Ij) + ift}  <^B  fvm, 
I,' = SZr,  sin  {fi,  (x  - 1|  -  Z,)  +  If,)  008  fi^o^t, 

where  2  implies  summation  for  all  the  harmonies.    In  order  to  compare  the  ooe£* 

cients  of  the  same  harmonic  we  mnsi suppose  14(4 =nfy =nfy=  — »  when pum 
period  of  the  harmonic 

To  find  the  constants  we  have  tlie  conditions 


when     x=0. 

»«!,, 

»='h+h. 

«=^  +  lt+'i. 

f,'=o, 

(I'^W. 

{/-&'. 

{,'=0, 

di,'        if.' 

-.f-^f. 

These  give 

If,  sin  M^^L^  sin  (n^Z^  +  Mi)  )  ^ 

E^n^L^  cos  if, = E^nilfi  cos  {n^li  +  Mj)) 

Ls  sin  if  , = Z,  sin  (n,2, + Mf^)  ) 

E^L^  cos  ifg = EfyL^  COB  (142,  +  MJi  > ' 

Os=£|Bin(fi,Z,+lfs). 

Those  giv^  the  following  equations  to  find  the  Jlf  *b  ; 

tan  y,_  tan  (14^1+ if i)        tenif,_tan(n,Z,+JfJ       n_*<^(»A^-^i) 

Solving  these  we  find 

tim_t^Zt     tan  n^l^     tan  nJL^  _  ,  tan  «t?|   tann,t,  tanw,?. 
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Bnbstiiiitmg  for  14,  n,,  n,  in  terms  of  p  we  ha^e  an  eqaatian  to  find  the  har- 
monics. 

The  yalnes  of  p  being  known,  it  is  dear  that  the  preceding  equations  determine 
all  the  constants  except  L^,  We  have  therefore  one  constant  nndetermined  for 
each  harmonic.  To  find  these  we  mast  have  recourse  to  the  initial  conditions. 
The  equations  may  be  written  in  the  forms 

l/^SP^cosna^      (/ sZQ,^  cos  nat,      ^'==ZR^ooetuit^ 

where  P^,  Q^  and  B^  satisfy  the  equation  ^^  —  -  »*P>  We  hare  therefore,  after 
integration  by  parts, 

Similar  theorems  apply  to  Q^  and  B^. 

We  also  have  the  conditions 
when  »=0,  «=^»  «=^  +  ^»  »=^  +  2,  +  Z,, 

P=0,  P=Q,  Q-JJ,  B=0, 

whatever  the  suffixes  may  be,  provided  th^  are  the  same  in  each  equation.  If 
then  we  put 

we  have  m*0  (m,  n)=n*^  (m,  n),  and  therefore  each  is  necessarily  zero  when  m  and  n 
are  different.  A  precisely  similar  theorem  would  apply  if  one  or  both  ends  of  the 
string  were  loose,  or  if  the  string  were  vibrating  transversely  instead  of  longitudinally. 

Suppose  now  that  we  have  initially  ^i'=/i  («),  {,'=/,  (x),  {/=/,  (x).  We  easily 
find 

/'*^i/i(x)8ia(ni«+Jfi)<f«+r^*^jB,/,(«)8m{f4(«-y+JfJdbB 

=EA  r'*8in«(ni«+ifi)<fa+£A  /]^"*'^Bin«{n,(x-y+ig<to 

these  integrations  may  be  easily^effected  and  give  an  additional  equation  to  find  the 
L,  which  corresponds  to  any  value  of  p. 

If  the  strings  did  not  start  f^om  rest,  we  should  merely  have  to  add  to  the 
expressions  for  {/,  (,',  I,  similar  functions  of  x  but  with  sinnal  written  for  cos  not. 

670.  Ex.  1.  If  the  three  strings  vibrate  transversely,  and  o^,  a,,  o^  be  the 
velocities  of  a  wave  along  them  measured  in  units  of  length  of  unstretohed  string, 
prove  that  the  periods  of  the  notes  are  given  by  the  equation 

tan  n^Zj     ^^^1^  .  tan  yi,/,  _    ^  t^  njlj    tann,Z,    tan  njl^ 
1*1  1H  n,  ^       111  n,  »,      ' 
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where  nja^  =  ti,a,=nsa,  =  — .    If  the  initial  disturbance  is  given  show  how  to  find 

the  subsequent  motion. 

Ex.  2.  Two  heavy  strings  AB,  BC  of  different  materials  are  attached  together 
at  B  and  suspended  under  gravity  ^m  a  fixed  point  A.  Prove  that  the  periods  of 
the  vertical  oscillations  are  given  by  the  equation 

the  notation  being  the  same  as  before.    If  the  two  strings  be  initially  nnatretehed, 
find  their  lengths  at  any  time. 

671.  An  elastic  itring  U  stretched  between  two  fixed  poirUs  A  and  B'  and  is  ut 
in  vibration,  it  is  required  to  find  the  energy. 

Let  the  notation  be  the  same  as  that  used  in  Arts.  663  and  664. 

First  let  the  vibrations  be  longitudinal.    The  equation  of  motion  is 


Hence  we  have 


t  -I 
{s— x+2[i  am  {ii(a(-fl^  +  a}-h£sin{«(a(+s) +/)}]. 

Since  (  must  vanish  when  2=0  and  be  equal  to  {'-{  when  «=I  we  find,  as 

in  Art.  666, 

V-l 
(= —T- 35 + SC  sin  iMB  gin  (na< + 7), 

where  lU^iw  and  2  implies  summation  for  all  positive  integer  values  of  t.  The 
letters  0  and  y  are  constants  which  may  be  difPerent  in  eveiy  teim  and  which  de- 
pend on  the  initial  disturbance. 

The  kinetic  energy  of  the  whole  string  is 

ri  1         fd^\*      rl 1 
szj    -  mdx  irj  = /^  2  mdx  {ZCna  sin  na  cos  (nat  +  7)}'. 

rl 
Now  /  sin  fUB  sin  n^xdx^O  when  n  and  W  are  numerically  unequal  since  nZ  and 
Jq 

n'l  are  both  integer  multiples  of  t.  Hence,  when  the  square  of  the  seriee  ia  ex- 
panded, the  integral  of  the  product  of  any  two  terms  is  zero. 


rl  1 

Also  /   tan^nxdx^ii  2,  hence  the  kinetic  energy  becomes 

=  -7  nUa*  ZCV  cos"  {nat  +  7). 
4 

To  find  the  potential  energy;  we  notice  that  the  work  done  in  stretching  an 
clement  from  its  unstretched  length  dx  to  its  length  dx+d^  is,  by  Art.  327,  equal 

to  ^  E  f  ^  ]  dx.    Hence  the  whole  work  done  in  stretching  the  string  is 

rl  1 

Now  /   cos  fix  COB  n'apdxs  0  or  ^  I  according  as  n  and  n'  are  numerically  unequal 
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or  equal  to  each  other;  also  /    cos  7ixdx=0.    Hence  as  before,  the  integral  becomes 

=  J  E  (^Zil!  + 1  EaCW  Bin*  (nat+y). 

The  first  term  is  the  work  done  in  stretching  the  string  from  the  unstretohed 
length  { to  the  stretched  length  {'.  If  we  refer  the  potential  energy  to  the  position 
of  the  string  when  stretched  in  eqnilibrinm  between  the  extreme  points  A  and  R 
as  the  stazi^^ard  position,  we  retain  the  latter  term  only. 

The  energy  is  the  sum  of  the  kinetic  and  potential  energies.  Since  £=ma', 
this  becomes 

energy = ^  »iZa'2(7*»". 

This  result  might  have  been  deduced  more  simply  from  Art.  458,  where  it 
is  shown  that  the  energy  of  a  compound  vibration  is  the  sum  of  the  energies  of  the 
simple  vibrations  into  which  it  may  be  resolyed.  See  also  Art.  451.  The  kinetic 
energy  of  any  Hngle  harmonic  is  easily  seen  by  integration  to  be 

2  mla*C*n*  cos*  {nat  +  7). 
Hence  the  whole  energy  is  j  n^'^^^'* 

We  may  also  notice  that,  as  in  Art.  457,  the  mean  kinetic  energy  is  equal  to  the 
mean  potential  energy,  the  means  being  taken  for  any  very  long  period. 

672.    Nexty  let  the  vibratiom  be  transvenal. 

Following  the  notation  of  Art.  664,  the  motion  is  given,  as  before,  by 

f^=ZC  sin  nx  sin  (nat+y), 
where  fU—iw  and  Z  implies  summation  for  aU  positive  integer  values  of  t. 

The  kinetic  energy  by  the  same  reasoning  as  in  Art.  671  is  equal  to 

2  mla^ZCM  cos*  (not + 7). 

To  find  the  potential  energy,  we  notice  that  the  work  done  in  stretching  an 
element  from  its  unstretched  length  dx  to  its  stretched  length  (it'  is  by  Art.  827 

equaltosEf ^-1)  dx.    Now 

(d.')*=(^)'+W)"=(l<i*y+rfy", 

da'     Vi.     IP  fd^'\*)         , 

V-l 
Bemembering  that,  by  Art.  664,  mofl^B—jj- ;  we  find  that  the  whole  work  done 

in  stretching  the  string  is 

Substituting  for  /  and  integrating  we  find  that  the  work  is  equal  to 

\  B  <i^:ii^+  ji»Ia*SC»ii«sin*(«a<  +  7). 
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If  we  take  the  position  of  eqnilibritun  of  the  string  when  stretched  between  the 
extreme  points  A  and  B'  as  the  position  of  ref erenoe,  we  find  that  the 

energy =2  wi^'SCn". 

This  we  may  call  the  energy  of  the  distnrbance. 

Prof.  Donkin  in  his  treatise  on  Aooostios,  page  126,  has  foxmd  the  energy  of  a 
string  vibrating  transversely,  by  an  ingenious  application  of  the  method  of  smb- 
traotions, 

Ex.  1.  An  elastic  rod  AB  has  the  end  A  fixed  and  B  free.  Being  plaoed  on  a 
perfectly  smooth  table,  it  vibrates  longitudinally.  Show  that  the  energy  of  a  disturb- 

anee  represented  by  {s2CBinti»sm(Na<-f7)  where f»2==(2t  +  l)z  \b  ■gmiafi'ZChi?, 


ir 
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On  UAUmberfa  Principle^  by  Sir  0.  B,  Airy. 

I  HAVE  seen  some  statements  of  or  remarks  on  this  principle  which 
appear  to  me  to  be  erroneous.  The  principle  itself  is  not  a  new  physical 
principle,  nor  any  addition  to  existing  physical  principles ;  but  is  a  con- 
venient principle  of  combination  of  mechanical  considerations,  which 
results  in  a  comprehensive  process  of  great  elegance. 

The  tadt  idea,  which  dominates  through  the  investigation,  is  this: — 
That  every  mass  of  matter  in  any  complex  mechanical  combination  may 
be  conceived  as  containing  in  itself  two  distinct  properties: — one  that  of 
connexion  in  itself,  of  susceptibility  to  pressure-force,  and  of  connexion 
with  other  such  masses,  but  not  of  inertia  nor  of  impressions  of  momen- 
tum:—the  other  that  of  discrete  molecules  of  matter,  held  in  their  places 
by  the  connexion-frame,  susceptible  to  externally  impressed  momentum, 
and  possessing  inertia.  The  union  produces  an  imponderable  skeleton, 
carrying  ponderable  particles  of  matter. 

Now  the  action  of  external  momentum-forces  on  any  one  particle 
tends  to  produce  a  certain  momentum-acceleration  in  that  particle, 
which  (generally)  is  not  allowed  to  produce  its  full  effect.  And  what 
prevents  it  from  producing  its  full  effect )  It  is  the  pressure  of  the 
skeleton-frame,  which  pressure  will  be  measured  by  the  difference  be- 
tween the  impressed  momentum-acceleration  and  the  actual  momentum- 
acceleration  for  the  same.  Thus  every  part  of  the  skeleton  sustains  a 
pressure-force  depending  on  that  difference  of  momenta.  And  the  whole 
mechanical  system,  however  complicated,  may  now  be  conceived  as  a 
system  of  skeletons,  each  sustaining  pressure-forces,  and  (by  virtue  of 
their  combiuation)  each  impressing  fbrces  on  the  others. 

And  what  will  be  the  laws  of  movement  resulting  from  this  connexion) 
The  forces  are  pressure-forces,  acting  on  imponderable  skeletons,  and 
they  must  balance  according  to  the  laws  of  statical  equilibrium.  For  if 
they  did  not,  there  would  be  instantaneous  change  from  the  understood 
motion,  which  change  would  be  accompanied  with  instantaneous  change 
of  momentum-acceleration  of  the  molecules,  that  would  produce  different 
pressures  corresponding  to  equilibrium.  (It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
momentum  cannot  be  changed  instantaneously,  but  momentum-accelera- 
tion can  be  changed  instantaneously.) 
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We  come  thus  to  the  conclusion,  that,  taking  for  every  niolecuie  t2ie 
difference  between  the  impressed  momentum-acceleration  and    the  actual 
momentum-acceleration,  those  diiSerenoes  through  the  entire    machine 
will  statically  balance.     And — combining  in  one  group  all  the  impressed 
momentum-accelerations,  and  in  another  group  all  the  actual  momentum- 
accelerations — ^it  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the  impressed  momen- 
tum-acoelerations   through  the  entire  machine  will  balance  the   actual 
momentum-accelerations  through  the  entire  machine.     This  is  the  usual 
expression  of  D*Alembert*8  principle 


Elder's  Geometrical  Equations. 

m 

Art  235.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  express  the  angular  veloci- 
ties of  the  body  about  the  fixed  axes  OX,  OY,  OZ  in  terms  of  B^  ^  ^. 
This  may  be  effected  in  the  following  manner.  Let  «>x,  oi^,  a>,  be  tb€ 
angular  velocities  about  the  fixed  axes,  O  the  resultant  any  velocity.  H 
we  impress  on  space  and  also  on  the  body  in  addition  to  its  existing 
motion,  an  angular  velocity  equal  to  —  O  about  the  resultant  axis  of 
rotation,  the  axes  OAy  OB,  OC  will  become  fixed,  and  the  axes  OX,  OT, 
O^will  move  with  angular  velocities  —cd,,  ~^y)  "^  -  Hence,  in  the 
formulae  of  the  text,  if  we  change 


into  -  ^  J  w,  will  become  "toA 

.     .     .  —       ^        V      ,  lUj  .     .     .  ...  —       Wy       V     . 


Thus,  we  have 

dB  .     ,     d4>  .    „ 
w,  =  -  -t:  sm  ^  +  -^  Bin  c'  cos  ^, 
at  (U 

dO  d<h  ,    ^  , 

io^=     -J-  cos  ^  +  ~  sin  ^  sin  ^, 

Sometimes  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  measure  the  angular  co- 
ordinates d,  <l>f  \l/  in  B,  different  manner.  Suppose,  for  example,  we  wish 
to  refer  the  axes  fixed  in  space  to  the  axes  fixed  in  the  body  as  coordi- 
nate axes.  To  obtain  the  standard  figure  corresponding  to  tiiis  case,  we 
must  in  the  figure  of  Art  235  interchange  the  letters  X,  F,  Z  with 
AyByC  each  with  each.  The  angles  dy  ^,  ^  being  measured  as  indicated 
in  the  figure  after  this  change,  the  relations  connecting  them  with  the 
angular  velocities  about  the  axes  fixed  in  space,  are  obtained  from  those 
in  the  text  by  simply  changing  Wj,  cd,,  <Dg  into  —  coii,  —  w,,,  —  w„.  If  we 
choose  to  measure  6  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  indicated  in  the 
figure,  the  expressions  for  w,,  Wj^,  become  identical  with  those  for  «,,  w^, 
in  the  text. 
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On  the  Impact  of  Bodies. 

Arts.  156  and  305.  The  problem  of  the  impact  of  two  smooth 
vndastie  bodies  is  considered  by  Poisson  in  his  Traile  de  Mecanique, 
Seconde  Edition,  1833.  The  motion  of  each  body  just  before  impact 
being  supposed  given,  he  forms  six  equations  of  motion  for  each  body  to 
determine  the  motion  just  after  impact.  These  contain  thirteen  un- 
known quantities,  viz.  the  resolved  velocities  of  the  centre  of  gi^vity  of 
each  body  along  three  rectangular  axes,  the  three  resolved  angular 
velocities  of  each  body  about  the  same  axes,  and  lastly  the  mutual 
reaction  of  the  two  bodie&  Thus  the  equations  are  insufficient  to 
determine  the  motion.  A  thirteenth  equation  is  then  obtained  from  the 
principle  that  the  impact  terminates  at  the  moment  of  greatest  compres- 
sion, i.  e.  at  the  moment  when  the  normal  velocities  of  the  points  of  con- 
tact of  the  two  bodies  which  impinge,  are  equal. 

When  the  bodies  are  elastic,  Poisson  divides  the  impact  into  two 
periods.  The  first  begins  at  the  first  contact  of  the  bodies  and  termi- 
nates at  the  moment  of  greatest  compression.  The  second  begins  at  the 
moment  of  greatest  compression  and  terminates  when  the  bodies  separate. 
The  motion  at  the  end  of  the  first  period  is  found  exactly  as  if  the  bodies 
were  inelastic.  The  motion  at  the  end  of  the  second  period  is  found 
from  the  principle  that  the  whole  momentum  communicated  by  one  body 
to  the  other  during  the  second  period,  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  that  com- 
municated during  the  first  period  of  the  impact.  This  ratio  depends  on 
the  elasticity  of  the  two  bodies  and  can  be  found  only  by  experiments 
made  on  some  bodies  of  the  same  material  in  some  simple  cases  of 
impact. 

Wlien  the  bodies  are  rough  and  slide  on  each  other  during  the  impact, 
Poisson  remarks  that  there  will  also  be  a  frictional  impulse.  This  is  to 
be  found  from  the  principle  that  the  magnitude  of  the  friction  at  each 
instant  must  bear  a  constant  ratio  to  the  normal  pressure  and  the  dii'ec- 
tion  must  be  opposite*  to  that  of  the  relative  motion  of  the  points  in 
contact.  He  applies  this  to  the  case  of  a  sphere,  either  inelastic  or 
perfectly  elastic,  impinging  on  a  rough  plane,  the  sphere  turning  before 
the  impact  about  a  horizontal  axis  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity.  He  points  out  that  there  are  several 
cases  to  be  considered ;  (1)  when  the  sliding  is  the  same  in  direction 
during  the  whole  of  the  impact  and  does  not  vanish,  (2)  when  the  sliding 
vanishes  during  the  impact  and  remains  zero,  (3)  when  the  sliding 
vanishes  and  changes  sign.  This  third  case,  however,  contains  an  un- 
known quantity  and  his  formulae  therefore  fail  to  determine  the  motion. 
Poisson  points  out  that  the  problem  would  be  very  complicated  if  the 
sphere  had  an  initial  rotation  about  an  axis  not  perpendicular  to  the 
vertical  plane  in  which  the  centre  of  gravity  moves.  This  case  he  does 
not  attempt  to  solve,  but  passes  on  to  discuss  at  greater  length  the  im- 
pact of  smooth  bodies. 

M.  Coriolis  in  his  Jeu  de  Bittard  (1835)  considers  the  impact  of  two 
rough  spheres  sliding  on  each  other  during  the  whole  of  the  impact.  He 
obtains  the  result  given  in  Art.  312,  Ex.  3. 
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M.  Ed.  Phillips  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  LiouviU^s  Journal,  1849, 
considers  the  problem  of  the  impact  of  two  rough  indaglic  bodies  of  anj 
form  when  the  direction  of  the  friction  is  not  necessarily  the  same 
throughout  the  impact,  provided  the  sliding  does  not  vanish  during  Uie 
impact.  He  divides  the  period  of  impact  into  elementary  portiona  and 
applies  Poisson's  rule  for  the  magnitude  and  direction  of  the  friction  to 
each  elementary  period.  He  points  out  how  the  solution  of  the  equa- 
tions may  be  effected,  and  in  particular  he  discusses  the  case  in  w^hich  the 
two  bodies  have  their  principal  axes  at  the  point  of  contact  parallel  eadi 
to  each  and  also  each  body  has  its  centre  of  gravity  on  the  oommon 
normal  at  the  point  of  contact.  He  deduces  from  this  the  two  results, 
given  in  Art.  312,  Ex.  4  and  5. 

M.  Phillips  does  not  examine  in  detail  the  impact  of  elastic  bodies, 
though  he  remarks  that  the  period  of  impact  must  be  divided  into  two 
portions  which  must  be  considered  separately.  These  however,  he  con- 
siders, do  not  present  any  further  peculiarities. 

The  case  in  which  the  sUding  vanishes  and  the  friction  becomes 
discontinuous,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  examined  by  him. 


Sir  TT.  jR.  HamiliorCa  Equations, 

Art  378.  The  demonstration  as  given  by  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton 
requires  that  T  should  be  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the 
accented  letters  and  this  is  generally  the  case  in  dynamics.  The  exten- 
sion to  the  case  in  which  the  geometrical  equations  do  not  contain  the 
time  explicitly  is  due  to  Prof.  Donkin.  Prof.  Donkin  has  made  a 
further  extension  of  this  theorem  which  is  sometimes  usefuL  If  T  be 
a  function  of  any  other  letter,  say  ^,  as  well  as  (?,  </>,  <&c.,  then  we  snail 

have  -^  =  —  -j^ ,  the  differentiation  with  respect  to  f  being  in  each 

case  performed  only  so  far  as  £  appears  explicitly.     The  theorem  may  be 
demonstrated  as  in  the  note  to  page  374. 


On  the  Principle  of  Least  Action. 

The  argument  in  Art.  394  shows  that  BjTdt'^O  under  certain 

conditions.      According  to  the  usual  phraseology  it  is  asserted   that 

JTdt  is  either  a  maximum  or  a  minimum.     But  this  is  not  strictly 

correct.  It  seems  clear  that  since  the  Vis  Vifxi  cannot  be  negative,  there 
must  be  some  mode  of  motion  from  one  given  position  to  another,  for 
which  the  action  is  the  least  possible.  When,  therefore,  the  equations 
supplied  by  the  Calculus  of  Variations  lead  to  but  one  possible  motion, 

that  motion  must  make  /  Tdt  a  minimum.      But  when  there  are  several 
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possible  modes  of  motion,  though  none  can  be  a  maximum  for  the 
reason  given  in  the  text,  some  of  these  may  be  neither  maxima  nor 

To  determine  whether  the  integral  is  a  maximum  or  a  minimum  or 
neither,  we  must  examine  the  terms  of  the  second  order  in  the  variation 
of  the  integral  to  ascertain  if  their  sum  keeps  one  sign  or  not  for  all 
variations  of  the  independent  variables.  This  is  a  very  troublesome 
process,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  discuss  it.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  call 
the  readei^s  attention  to  some  remarks  of  Jacobi,  given  in  the  seven- 
teenth volume  of  CreUe^a  Jowmal,  1837,  and  translated  in  Mr  Tod- 
hunter's  History  of  the  Calcvilua  of  Variational  page  250. 

Suppose  a  dynamical  system  to  start  from  any  given  poniion  whicli 
we  shall  call  A,  and  to  arrive  at  some  position  B.     If  the  time  be 

given,  the  motion  is  found  by  making  S  ILdt  =  0 ;  if  the  energy  be  given, 

by  making  8  /  Tdt  =  0.     The  constants  which  occur  in  integrating  the 

differential  equations  supplied  by  the  Calculus  of  Yariations  are  to  be 
determined  by  means  of  the  given  limiting  values ;  but  as  this  involves 
the  solution  of  equations  there  will  in  general  be  several  systems  of 
values  for  the  arbitrary  constants,  so  that  several  possible  modes  of 
motioi^  from  A  U}  B  may  be  found  whidi  satisfy  the  same  diffei^ential 
equation  and  the  same  limiting  conditions.  Now  let  one  of  these  modes 
of  motion  be  chosen,  and  let  the  position  B  approach  ii,  so  as  to  be 
always  on  this  chosen  mode  of  motion.  Sui^)Ose  that  when  B  reaches 
the  position  C  another  possible  mode  of  motion  from  ^  to  j9  is  indefi- 
nitely near  to  the  chosen  motion*  Then  C  determines  the  boundary  up 
to  which  or  beyond  which  the  integration  must  not  extend  if  the  inte- 
gral is  to  be  a  minimum. 

The  reason  seems  to  be  as  follows.  If  C^  be  equal  to  the  integral 
under  consideration,  we  have  along  each  of  the  motions  from  A  U>  B 
8U=0.^  Hence  when  B  <x)incides  with  C,  we  have  both  SU=0  and 
8(U+SU)  =  0,  It  easily  follows  that  the  terms  of  the  second  order  can 
be  made  to  vanish  by  a  proper  variation.  When  the  limits  of  integra- 
tion are  more  extended  than  AC,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the 
terms  of  the  second  order  can  be  made  not  merely  to  vanish,  but  to 
change  sign. 

Jacobi  illustrates  his  rule  by  consideriog  the  principle  of  least  action 
in  the  elliptic  motion  of  a  planet.  Let  S  be  the  sun,  and  let  the  particle 
start  from  A  towards  aphelion  to  arrive  at  a  point  B,  The  path  is 
known  to  be  an  ellipse  with  S  for  focus.  Since  we  use  the  principle  of 
least  action,  the  energy  of  the  motion  is  given :  hence  the  major  axis  of 
the  ellipse  is  known,  let  this  be  2a.  The  other  focus  ff  of  the  ellipse  is 
the  intersection  of  two  circles  described  with  centres  A  and  B  and  radii 
2a  -  SA,  2a  —  JSB  respectively.  The  two  intersections  give  two. solutions 
which  only  coincide  when  the  circles  touch,  that  is  when  the  line  AB 
passes  through  the  focus  jff.  Thus  if  we  draw  a  chord  AC  through  H 
to  cut  the  ellipse  described  by  the  particle  in  (7,  then  the  terminal  posi- 
tion B  must  fall  between  A  and  C  if  the  integral  which  occurs  in  the 
principle  of  least  action  is  really  to  be  a  minimum  for  this  ellipse.     If  B 
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ooinoide  with  C,  then  the  second  yariation  cannot  become  negative,  bot 
it  can  become  zero,  so  that  the  yariation  of  the  integral  is  then  of  the 
third  order,  and  may  therefore  be  either  podtiye  or  negative.  If  J?  be 
bejond  C  the  second  variation  itself  can  become  negative. 

If  the  particle  start  from  A  towards  perihelion^  then  the  extreme 
point  C  is  determined  by  drawing  a  chord  AC  Hirough  the  focna  S  to 
cut  the  ellipse  in  C.  For  if  A  and  C  axe  the  limits  we  can  obtain  an 
infinite  number  of  solutions  by  the  revolution  of  the  ellipse  ronnd  AC 
If  then  in  the  last  case  the  second  limit  B  &11  beyond  C  there  will  be  t 
ounre  of  double  curvature  between  the  two  given  points  lor  whidi 


\TdL  is  less  than  it  is  for  the  ellipse. 


On  Sphero- Conies, 

The  following  pr<^rties  of  a  spheKHsonic  will  be  found  useful  in 
connexion  with  the  theorems  of  Art  527.  They  appear  to  be  new.  The 
ourve  is  represented  by  the  line  JDED'JF,  As  m  the  text^  the  eye  is 
supposed  to  be  situated  in  the  radius  through  A,  viewing  the  sphero 
from  a  considerable  distance.  The  three  principal  planes  of  the  oone 
intersect  the  sphere  in  the  three  quadrants  ABy  BC^  CA,  and  any  one  of 
the  three  points  A^  B,  C  might  be  called  the  centre.  The  area  AD  and 
AS  are  represented  by  a  and  b. 


1.  Equation  to  the  conic.  Draw  the  arc  PN  perpendicular  ix}  AD 
and  let  PN^y^  AN^x.  Let  NP  produced  cut  the  small  circle  de- 
scribed on  Djy  as  diameter  in  P*,  let  NF  be  called  the  eccentric 
ordinate  and  be  represented  by  y*.    We  then  have 


tany  .     ,     tan  6 

,  — ^ = constant  =  ^ — 
tany  tan 

cos  a  =  cos  y'  cos  sc 


-i 
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2.    The  projection  of  the  normal  PQ  oh  the  focal  radius  vector  SP^ 
L  e.  PLy  is  constant  and  equal  to  half  the  latus  rectum. 

If  2/  be  the  latus  rectum,  then  tan  I » . 

tana 

Also  -; — ST?=coQBtai^t. 

*  3.    If  QAF  be  an  arc  cutting  PG  at  right  angles^  QA  may  be  called 
the  semi-conjugate  of  AP.    Then 

tan  Pff .  tan  Pi^s  tan»  5. 

4.  The  length  PK  cut  off  the  focal  radius  vector  by  the  conjugate 
diameter  is  constant  and  equal  to  cb.    This  follows  from  (2)  and  (3). 

sin'  6 

5.  If  1  -e*=B  ■.       ,  6  may  be  called  the  eccentricity  of  the  spheror 

sin  a 

conic.    Then 

tanuiG^=««tanilir. 

6.  Also  S  being  a  focus 

tan(5P-.a)  =  etaniiir. 

7.  Polar  equation  to  the  conic 

tan^      -         e  a 

tan  SP  coa'  0 

8.  If  p  be  the  radius  of  curvature  at  P,  then 

tan*n 

9.  Eegarding  AP^  AQ  as  conjugate  semi-diameters^ 

sin"  AP  +  sin'^Q  =  sin'a  +  sin'6  'i 
siuilQ  .sinPJ'^sina  .sinft       j' 

■ 

10.  If  j9  be  the  perpendicular  from  the  centre  A  on  the  tangent 
atP, 

tan*  a  tan*  h  .  . .  -     .. 

",         =tan'a  +  tan'6-tan'iiP. 

11.  Also  tan*  Pfif- tan*  ?=~Ci  sin"  PiT. 

COB  0 


12. 


sin*  a  —  sin*  AP\        6*      .  •  ,>  ,r 

'  2  Ark     '  •jLr  =  T iSin'Piv. 

=  sm*-4©-sm'Dj      1-6* 


Cob.  tan*  PO  =     ?^.  ,    (cos*  ^P  -  cos*  a  cos*  b). 

cos"  6  Bin'  a  ^  ' 


564  NOTES. 

If  mn.AM=  sin  AIT  =  -; — ,  the  planes  of  iihe  arcs  BIf  and  BM'uit 

sina  '^ 

parallel  to  the  circular  sections  of  the  cone.  Some  of  the  properties  of  these 

arcs  resemble  those  of  asymptotes  vhen  B  is  r^arded  as  l^e  centre  of 

the  conio.     The  properties  which  connect  the  sphero-conic  with  the  arcs 

BM  and  BM  wiU  be  found  in  Dr  Salmon's  SoUd  Geometry. 

Many  other  properties  of  sphero-oonics  will  also  be  found  in  Mr  Froslft 

Solid  Oeometry, 


MisoeUcmeoua  Notes. 


jard  to  a  plane 
Folytechndqtie^ 


Arts,  19  and  182.  So  much  has  been  written  on  the  ellipsoids  of 
inertia  and  on  the  kinematics  of  a  solid  body  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  what  is  due  to  each  of  the  various  authors.  The  reader  will 
find  much  information  on  this  point  in  Prof.  Cayley's  report  to  the 
British  Association  on  the  Special  Problems  of  Djmamics,  1862. 
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